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L   THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

TVe  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  own  appreciation  of  the  important 
nervices  rendered  to  American  Education  in  all  its  departments,  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  through  the  Lectures  and  Discussions 
of  its  Annual  Meetings  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  its  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English  language  in  its 
twenty-six  published  volumes,  if  we  did  not  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  record  its  origin  arid  history,  and  spread  before  our  readers  some  evi- 
dence of  its  usefulness  in  the  wide  range  of  topics  ably  presented  at  its 
annual  meetings,  and  embodied  in  a  permanent  form  in  the  printed  vol- 
umes of  its  proceedings. 

Although,  not  the  earliest*  formed,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, BO  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging,  is  the  oldest  existing 
educational  association  in  this  country.  With  its  present  object  and 
constitution,  it  originated  in  a  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends 
of  education,  to  the  number  of  over  two  hundred,  held  at  Columbian  Hall, 
in  Boston,  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  of  March.  1S30;  and,  with  a 
committee  appointed  by  that  meeting,  on  the  18th,  "  to  digest  a  plan,  and 
prepare  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  association  of  persons  engaged 
or  interested  in  the  work  of  instruction."  This  meeting  may  have  been 
suggested  immediately  by  the  gatherings  for  lectures  and  discus- 
sions under  the  general  name  of  Lyoeums,  which  were  started  by  Josiah 
Holbrook,  in  1826 ;  but,  the  convention,  and  t^e  resolution  for  a  perma- 
nent and  more  general  organization,  in  all  probability,  grew  out  of,  and 
formed  part  of,  a  wide-spread  movement  or  revival  of  interest  and  exer- 
tion in  behalf  of  common  schools  and  other  institutions  and  agencies  of 
popular  improvement,  which  began  to  manifest  itself  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  which  can  be  more  distinctly  traced 
in  the  action  of  public  bodies,  and  in  printed  documents  from  1818,  until 
1830,  when  it  had  reached  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  public  spirited 
individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

*  Tbe  ttflieit  Edaeational  Anoeiation  in  thi«  couotry,  wai  formed  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
I'TM,  onder  tbi9  name  of  the  **  Middlesex  County  Aiaociation  fur  tbe  Improvement  of  Common 
Bekeok.*'    See  BanMrtTe  History  ^  Edveatiom.  m  Co*iueticut,frem  1636  to  1853. 


20  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION: 

The  indications  of  ihia  movement  or  "  revival  of  education,"'  as  it  has 
been  called,  may  be  traced  in 

The  discussions  in  the  public  press,  legislative  halls,  and  city  councils, 
which  attended  the  establishment  or  improved  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  public  schools  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns,* 
viz. :  In  New  Vork,  in  1806,  by  the  opening  of  a  free  school  for  poor  chil- 
dren, and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Free  (aflerwards  called  the  Pub- 
lic) School  Society ;  in  Philadelphia  1818,  Lancaster  in  1821,  and  Pitts- 
burg in  1828 ;  in  Boston,'  by  the  institution  of  Primary  Schools  in  1818, 
of  English  High  School  in  1821,  and  of  a  High  School  for  girls  in  1825; 
m  Worcester  in  1825,  in  Lowell  in  1827,  in  Portland  in  1822,  and  Bath 
in  1828,  in  Providence  in  1828,  in  Hartford  in  1826,  in  Cincinnati  in  1828, 
dtc. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  Fund  in  Connecticut,  and  the  pro- 
position^ to  endow  Common  Schools  out  of  the  avails  of  the  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the  presentation^  of  this  sub- 
ject in  some  of  its  aspects,  to  the  legislatures  of  several  States,  by 
the  Governor  or  school  officer  :• 

The  establishment,  or  revision  of  the  common  or  public  school  system 
in  a  majority  of  the  States,  viz. :  in  Kentucky,  in  1821  and  1828 ;  in 
Maine,  in  1821 ;  in  Alabama,  in  1823 ;  in  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  in 
1825;  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Virginia.  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina,  in  1827  or 
1828: 

— — ^^^^^^^-^^     ""^  ■  ^^^.^^^^^^—      ■        ■  ■■  ■■-■■■  ■  ■  ■  ^a^^—  ■■■■^■.  MM^MMM  ■■■■■  ■  ^^-^^  ■     ^ 

(1.)  Thb  Rbyival  of  Education.  Ad  Addreai  to  the  Normal  AMociation,  Brld^ewater, 
Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1%5.  By  ReT.  Sunuel  J.  May,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  J.  G.  R.  Trubner, 
18S6.  p.  40.  In  this  Address  the  Author,  who  was  an  active  and  influential  participator  in 
the  Educational  Revival  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  from  1823  to  1846,  and  was  Princi- 
pal of  the  State  Nonnal  School  at  Lexington,  in  1S43,  has  presented  a  rapid  and  interertlng 
sketch  of  the  principal  agents,  and  iocideots  of  the  grest  reform  and  improvement  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  New  England. 

(2.)  The  Progress  and  Condition  of  Educational  Improvement  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States— where  our  American  System  of  Public  Instruction  has  received  its  fullest 
development,  will  be  presented  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Journal. 

(3.)  The  eitablithment  of  Primary  Schoob  ai  part  of  the  syttem  of  Public  Soboolt  in  Boston  in 
1818,  through  the  exertions  of  Elitba  Ticknor  and  others,  and  subsequently  of  the  English  High 
School  for  boys  who  did  not  intend  to  go  through  College,  and  of  a  High  School  for  girls  ;  (afler- 
wards merged  in  an  extension  of  the  course  of  inslmction  for  girls  in  the  Grammar  Schools,}  in  1835, 
are  among  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  public  instmetton  in  this  country. 

(4.)  The  project  presented  in  1821,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  of  which  Vir- 
gil Maxey  was  Chairman,  for  distributing  a  portion  of  the  avails  of  the  sales  of  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  several  States,  for  educational  purposes,  with  the  action  of  several  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  on  the  same,  attracted  the  attention  of  public  mea  everywhere  to  tha  condition  and 
improvement  of  the  oommoa  schools. 

(6.)  The  messages  of  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  of  Gov.  Lincoln,  of  Msssl,  of  Gov.  But- 
ler, of  Vermont,  of  Got.  Lincoln,  of  Maine,  and  of  the  governors  of  other  states,  between  the 
years,  1826  and  1830,  to  their  respective  Legislatures,  copied  as  they  were  widely  and  com- 
mented on,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  popularized  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  school 
improvement. 

(6.)  The  appointment  oi  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1819, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  that  officer,  and  especially  of  Aaariah  C.  Flagg,  John  A.  Dix,  and  John  C, 
Spencer,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  inducing  other  ^tates  to  recognise  the  common  or  public 
schools  as  a  part  of  their  leading  policy. 
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The  almost  amaltaneoas  pablication  in  1824-25,  by  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  Comi.,  James  G.  Carter,^  of  Lancaster,  Mass^ 
and  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Grermantown,  Penn.,  in  newspapers  and  in 
pamphlets,  of  their  vienrs  on  the  improvement  of  public  schools  and 
education  generally,  by  an  inatitation  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers:' 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,"  in  January, 
1826,  and  its  monthly  issue  aflerward  of  able  discussions  and  current 
intelligence  respecting  schools  and  education  until  merged  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  Annals  of  Education  in  1830 : 

The  experiments  in  infant,  monitorial,  and  manual-labor  schools : 

The  improvement  of  text-books,  and  particularly  the  publication  of 
Colbum's*  First  Lessons : 

The  establishment  and  multiplication  of  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  girls  :*• 

The  proposition,  in  1825,  for  the  establishment  of  independent  schools 
of  practical  science,  or  extension  of  our  plans  of  collegiate  instruction,*^ 
so  as  to  admit  of  more  attention  to  the  sciences  and  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  arts: 

The  formation  of  Mechanic  Institutions,  in  1821.  and  the  Lyceum** 
with  its  popular  lectures,  cabipets  of  specimens  of  natural  history, 
classes  for  debates  and  mutual  instruction,  in  1826 : 

The  conventions,  town,  county,  and  state,  held  in  behalf  of  common 
schools  in  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  fVom  1826  to 

(7.)  Ab  Hiitory  of  the  UegMMltioa  of  theuemnl  Statef  mpeoting  Conimon  or  Public  Scbooli,  with 
an  oatiifie  of  the  Syttem  of  operation  in  1850,  in  eadi  itate,  will  be  pnblithed  in  No.  7  or  8,  of  thh 


CS }  Hie  etrUeat  sttORaCloii  of  InaHtutioiia,  where  teaehen  of  common  aehoola  eonld  be 
qoaUfiedf  wea  made  by  Bliaha  Ticknor,  in  1789,  in  the  Maaaachuaefita  Magasine,  and  the  firat 
propoaition  for  a  distinct  academy  or  inatitution  for  thia  parpoae,  by  Deniaon  Olmsted,  now 
Profeaaor  In  Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  in  1817. 

(9)  We  abafl  pnbllita  a  biographical  sketch  of  Warren  Colbarn,  tai  the  next  number  of  thia 
JoumaL 

(10  )  The  aervicea  of  Jamea  B.  Carter,  from  18S2  to  1837.  in  behalf  of  the  professional  edo- 
cation  of  teachers,  the  improvement  of  text-books,  and  the  more  vigorous  administration  of 
pabKc  schools,  are  atrangely  overlooked.  We  have  collected  the  material  for  a  sketch  of  hit 
educational  labors. 

(II.)  We  ahall  prsaent  a  sketch  of  the  labors  of  WlUiam  RusaelU  William  O.  Woodbrldge,  and 
WUtlam  A.  Alcott— in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  them  for  their  aer< 
vices  to  the  cause,  especially  as  the  editors  of  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  education  in  the  Engliah  language. 

(19.)  In  connection  with  a  biography  of  Joaiah  Holbrook,  we  shall  give  a  history  of  the  Ly- 
eenm,  and  Popular  Scientific  Lecture. 

(13.)  The  general  'development  of  the  American  College  System,  and  its  sudden  expansioB 
fkom  about  the  year  1825,will  be  diown  in  the  **  History  and  Condition  of  Colleges  in  the 
United  fltatea,"  which  we  propoae  to  give  aoon  in  one  or  two  numbers  of  the  Journal,  for 
eoBvenlence  of  comparison  and  reference. 

(14.)  The  establishment  of  the  Rensielaer  Institute  at  Troy,  and  of  the  University  at  Vlr* 
ginia,  are  important  events  in  the  history  of  American  Education. 

(16.)  The  labors  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  at  Troy,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  at  Wethersfield, 
of  MIesBeecher.  at  Hartford,  of  Miss  Grant,  at  Ipswich,  of  Miss  Lyon,  at  South  Hadley,  as 
weilaa  the  earlier  labors  of  Miss  Pierce,  at  Litchfield,  and  Rev.  Bfr.  Herrick,  at  New  Haven, 
will  not  be  forgotten. 
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1890,  and  especially  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  improvement 
of  common  schools  at  Hartford,  in  1827,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
lor  the  promotion  of  public  schools  in  1828 : 

In  these  and  other  ways,  this  movement  in  behalf  of  the  more  general, 
tho  rough,  and  complete  education  of  the  people,  had  given  indications  of 
the  earnest  and  well-directed  labors  of  many  persons,  acting  in  widely 
separated  and  isolated  spheres,  and  ready  for  mutual  counsel  and  cooper- 
ation as  soon  as  any  plan  of  association  should  be  proposed. 

One  movement*  toward  such  an  organization,  although  it  did  not 
attain  to  any  formal  shape,  publicly  recognized,  yet  contributed  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
was  the  action  of  a  society,  embracing  nearly  fifly  prominent  active 
frien(]s  of  education,  in  the  professions,  in  practical  life,  andt.in  the  occu- 
pation of  teaching. 

*'  The  society  here  referred  to  was  formed  in  consequence  of  invila- 
tions  issued  by  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,t  publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, to  a  meeting  held,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  at  the  study  of  Pro- 
fessor George  Ticknor,  of  Boston.  At  this  meeting,  the  subject  was 
fully  discussed,  and  a  hearty  pledge  of  cooperation  mutually  given ;  and, 
Professor  Ticknor  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
Btatementt  of  the  plan  and  purposes  of  .the  proposed  association.  This 
statement  was  inserted  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  p. 
485. 

"•  The  society  thus  originated,  contemplated  an  extensive  scope  of 
operation  in  the  whole  field  of  education.  At  weekly  meetings,  held  for 
successive  months,  the  business  proposed  was  fully  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed; plans  were  matured  for  the  assignment  of  the  prominent 
branches  and  stages  of  education  to  special  committees,  and  for  an 
extensive  investigation  into  the  actual  condition  of  schools  and  other 
seminaries,  with  full  reports  on  the  same ;  and,  the  Journal  of  Education 
was  adopted  as  the  channel  of  communication  for  such  purposes.  But, 
one  ^p  remained  to  be  taken  for  the  commencement  of  active  measures, 
and  the  public  announcement  of  the  formation  and  design  of  the  associa- 

*  The  following  tUtement  it  made  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  William  Ronell,  at  that  time  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  teacher  of  Elocution  and  Enfliih  Literature  in  Boaton. 

t  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  of  Botton,  a  practical  printer  and  publisher,  projected  the  publication  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education  in  the  fall  of  1825.  He  become  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  during  his  residence  in  Portland,  Maine,  by  the  movements  there  madeibr  the  in- 
troduction of  a  graded  system  of  public  schools  for  that  city.  The  first  N  umber  of  the  Journal  was 
iaroed  in  the  1st  of  January,  1825. 

X  The  statement  raferred  to,  was  published  in  Vol.  1,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  p. 
485,  and  presents  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  the  reasons  for  a  combined  and  concentrated 
effort  of  men  eminent  and  active  in  literature,  seieooe,  and  public  life,  for  the  adTaoeemant  of  edo- 
eation.    Among  the  objects  proposed  for  immediate  attention,  are : 

I.  Discussion  of  Domestic  Edueatioo,  and  the  establishment  of  Infant  Schools. 

S.  The  professional  education  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

3.  The  collecting  of  a  Library  of  useful  books  on  Edueati<«. 

4.  The  Improvement  of  School  Books. 

5.  Making  and  bringing  together  obeervationa  on  schools  of  dJIfimotgndea  in  diilhraDttoeaUtiea. 
0.  Central  and  associated  Committees. 
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tion.  This  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  act  as  representa- 
tive and  agent  of  the  society  in  the  business  of  visiting  schools,  report- 
ing on  their  condition,  and  making  such  suggestions  as,  in  the  circum- 
stances, might  seem  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  several  committees, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  agent  The  person  to  whom  the  agency  was 
proposed,  having  declined,  on  the  ground  of  double  occupation  already 
incarred,  in  the  daily  duties  of  teaching  and  editing,  the  members  of  the 
society  were  unable  to  unite  upon  one  on  whose  fitness  for  the  office  ail 
could  agree ;  and,  as  the  agency  proposed  seemed  to  sum  up  the  whole 
useful  action  proposed  by  the  association,  it  was  deemed  preferable  to 
dissolve  it,  rather  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  issuing  statements  or  propo- 
sals, through  an  authorized  agent,  which  might  be  at  variance  with  the 
onions  or«the  convictions  of  individual  members.  A  dissolution 
accordingly  took  place.  But,  the  many  important  facts  and  interesting 
discussbns  which  had  been  brought  out  at  the  preliminary  meetings  of 
the  embryo  association,  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
several  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  undertaking  proposed,  that 
these  same  persons  took  a  prominent  part  in  originating  another  associa- 
tion, designed  for  similar  purposes  to  those  of  the  former,  and  planted 
on  a  wider  and  securer  ground  plan.  The  new  society  was  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  which  has  since  rendered  so  effectual  service 
to  the  advancement  of  education,  by  its  annual  meetings  and  instructive 
lectures,  and  whose  designation  so  happily  foreshadows  the  recognitioQ 
of  the  teacher's  occupation  as  a  liberal  profession." 

The  meeting  or  convention  which  assembled  in  Columbian  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, on  the  l5th  of  March,  1830,  was  called  and  held  under  the  auspices 
of  gentlemen  actively  engaged  in  the  Lyceum  movement. 

The  call  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  "  State  Committee  of  Lyce- 
ums," and  the  objects  as  set  forth  in  an  editorial  notice  widely  copied  in 
the  New  England  papers,  was  "  to  receive  reports  on  the  progress  of 
lyceums  and  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  to  acquire  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization  of  infant  schools,  and  the  use  of  school  and 
cheap  scientific  apparatus."  The  .meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Josiah 
Holbrook,  who  stated  the  objects,  among  which  was,  "  to  acquire  infor- 
mation on  subjects  connected  with  the  office  and  duty  of  teachers." 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  J.  Going,  of 
Worcester,  Chairman,  and  Rev.  £.  K.  Newton,  of  Marlborough,  and  J. 
Wilder,  of  Watertown,  as  clerks,  and  a  Committee  of  arrangements, 
of  which  Josiah  Holbrook  was  chairman.  Committees  were  appointed 
on  school  apparatus ;  on  qualification  of  teachers ;  on  school  books ;  on 
infant  school  system ;  on  meritorial  schools,  and  on  the  appropriate 
branches  of  a  system  of  popular  education. 

A  portion  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  public  schools  and 
humane  institutions  of  Boston;  to  statements  respecting  the  condition  of 
schools,  compensation  of  teachers,  text  books  used  in  the  different  New 
En^and  States ;  to  an  exhibition  of  the  practical  uses  of  Holbrook's 
school  and  lyceum  apparatus;  to  discussions  of  the  best  mode  of  raising 
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the  qualifioatioiifl,  compenBatioa  and  social  position  of  the  teacher; 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  better  text-books ;  to 
lectures  on  physical  education ;  to  an  exposition  of  the  infant  school 
system  and  its  incorporation  into  country  district  schools;  to  the  advan- 
tages of  employing  monitors  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  large 
schools ;  to  the  usefulness  of  county  and  town  conventions  of  teach- 
ers ;  and  to  associations  of  teachers  as  branches  of  lyceums. 

At  the  session  held  on  the  18th,  it  having  been  voted  "  that  it  was 
expedient  to  form  a  permanent  association  of  persons  engaged  and  in- 
terested in  the  business  of  instruction,"  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Abraham  Andrews,  George  B.  Emerson,  and 
Gidebn  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  and  J.  Wilder, 
of  Watertown,  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to  digest  a  plsyn,  and  pre- 
pare a  constitution,  for  the  proposed  association,"  with  instructions  "  to 
call  a  meeting  for  organization,  when  they  should  deem  it  expedient" 
This  committee  accordingly  met  at  the  house  of  the  chairman,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  resolved  to  provide  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  another 
meeting  of  teachers,  to  which  the  constitution  should  be  reported. 
President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
Introductory  Discourse,  and  important  subjects  were  assigned  to  gentle- 
men eminent  as  teachers,  or  in  professions,  who  had  given  to  the  subject, 
special  attention ;  and  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Bailey,  and  George  B.  Emer- 
son, were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the 
choice  of  lecturers,  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  add  such  others  as 
they  might  consider  necessary,  and  to  fill  vacancies.  Messrs.  Andrews, 
Thayer,  and  Wilder  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  furnish  materials 
ibr  a  constitution,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  continued  by  adjourn- 
ment at  short  intervals  till  July  3d,  at  which  time,  the  draf\  of  a  consti- 
tution prepared  mainly  by  Mr.  Bailey,  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Bailey, 
G.  B.  Emerson,  and  B.  D.  Emerson,  were  appointed  a  committee  of 
arrangements  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  proposed  association,  to 
be  held  on  the  I9th  of  August,  of  which,  the  following  notice  had 
already  been  given  in  the  newspapers. 

NOTICE   TO   TBACHKR8. 

At  a  conventioiif  eonsiftinffof  nearlj  three  hundred  teacbera  and  other  friends  of  popular 
cdncatlon,  from  the  several  Basiero  Statea,  which  waa  held  in  the  city  of  Bnaton,  March  18tb} 
a  vote  waa  paaaed,  recommendiDfr  that  a  renercU  ofoeiation  of  persona,  engaged  and  inter- 
catad  in  the  buaineaa  of  inatruction,  be  formed ;  and  Meanra.  E.  Bailer,  B.  D.  Eroenon,  A. 
Andrews,  O.  B.  Emeraon,  and  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  and  J.  Wilder, 
of  Watertown,  were  appointed  a  committee,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangsmenta,  and  pre> 
pare  a  constitution ;  with  instructions  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the 
association,  at  auch  time  and  place  as  they  should  think  expedient. 

The  committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  anigned  to  them,  and  hereby  give  notice  that  tha 
proposed  convention  will  meet  at  the  State  House,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 19ih.  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  House  of  Reprercntativea  having  liberally  granted  the  use  (Mf 
their  hall  for  the  occasion.  All  teachers,  either  of  common  schools  or  in  institutions  of  a 
higher  order,  and  all  gentlemen  who  have  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  teachi^.  and 
who  still  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education,  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  tha 
meeting,  and  become  members  of  the  sssociation,  in  whatever  part  of  (ha  country  they  may 
rasida. 

It  is  expected  that  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  public  schools  for  boys,  In  Boston,  will  take 
place  the  day  before  that  designated  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention  ;  and  the  Commence- 
ment at  Harvard  University  will  b^on  WedneodHy  of  the  following  week.  As  those  gentle- 
who  may  come  from  a  disuuce  will  probably  wish  to  be  present  at  both  of  these  literary 
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■iuiivenn1c«|  the  commHtM  have  dioai{ht  titBt  the  Intermediate  time  may  be  both  plesMstlf 
ftod  profitably  oceapied  bj  a  aeriea  of  plain  and  practical  lectaree,  on  important  subjectt  con- 
nected with  edacation :  and,  they  have  the  satlaiaction  of  announcinf  the  roUowing  arrange- 
ments for  this  parpoae.  Aa  many  lectorea  will  be  delivered  daily  aa  may  be  nccemary  to 
complete  the  coarse  In  the  time  specified  above. 

The  public  Introdnctory  AddreM  will  be  daliverad  by  the  Rev.  Pr.  Wayland,  Preaidem  of 
Brown  UniTeraity,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Leerares  on  the  rollowing  anb^ecta  will  be  given  In  each  order,  and  at  aoch  timet  dorUiff  tha 
week,  as  the  conyenience  of  the  aeveral  lecturers  may  reauire. 

On  Fbyakal  Education.    By  John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.,  ol  Boston. 

On  the  coostnictioo  and  nirnishing  of  school-bouses,  and  on  scbool-apparatuai  By  Mr. 
William  J.  Adama.  of  New  York. 

On  achool  disctpUne.    By  Rev.  Bamael  R.  Hall,  of  Concord,  Vermont. 

On  the  in&nt  school  system  of  education,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  profitably  ap- 
plied  to  all  primary  schoola  By  Mr.  William  Roasell,  late  editor  of  the  Joamal  of  Ednca- 
tioo,  of  Milton,  Man. 

On  the  adyaatagea  and  defects  of  Monitorial  Instruction,  and  the  expediency  of  introducing 
this  method  of  teaching  into  common  schools  and  academiea  By  Mr.  H.  K.  Oliyer,  of  Sa> 
lem,  MasB. 

On  the  tpeUlng  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching  their  meialiit.  By  Mr.  O.  F. 
Ttiayer,  oi  Boaton. 

On  Elocution,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  By  Rey.  John  Pier- 
pont,  of  Boatom 

On  a  practical  method  of  teachiiig  Rhetoric.  By  Profaaaor  Newman,  of  Bowdoin  CoUega, 
Maine. 

On  Bnglldi  Orammar.    By  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  of  Boaton. 

On  teaching  Geography.    By  Jamea  O.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  Mass. 

On  teaching  Arithmetic    By  Warren  Colbum,  Esq..  of  Lowell,  Mara. 

On  Geometry  and  Algebra,  aa  important  branchea  of  education,  with  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing them.    By  Mr.  Francis  J.  Gruud,  of  Boston. 

On  Linear  Drawing,  connected  with  Penmanship,  aa  an  elementary  branch  of  edocatioB. 
By  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnaon,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  cottnre  and  development  of  the  seyeral  ftcnUiea  of  the  human  mind,  in  their  proper 
mder  and  degree.    By  Mr.  6.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

On  Lyceums  and  Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  By  Mr.  N.  Cleyeland,  of 
Newbury,  Mass. 

On  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  a  means  of  Improying  the  intellectual  powen, 
and  fitting  the  mind  for  other  pursuita    By  Mr.  C.  C.  Feltoa.  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Although  it  is  not  expected  that  ladiea  will  become  members  of  the  association,  all  anch  ai 
are  actuaUy  engaged  in  teaching,  are  respectfiilly  invited  to  attend  ttie  lectorea. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

E.  BAILEY  Chairman. 
Gaoaos  B.  EmaaoN,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

BosToii,  June  10, 1830. 

The  convention  met  on  the  19lh  of  August,  1830,  at  the  State  Hoose, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Houee  of  Representatives,  at  Boston.  It  was  com- 
posed of  over  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  actual  teachers,  from 
fifteen  different  States  of  the  Union.  It  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
William  B.  Calhoun,  of  Spritigfield,  as  Chairman,  and  George  B.  Emer- 
son and  Dr.  J.  W.  M'Kean,  of  Boston,  as  Secretaries.  The  Introductory 
Discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown 
University,  ^  On  the  Object  of  IrUeUectual  Educatum^  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  object  is  to  be  attained,^^  The  speaker  opened  and  closed 
with  these  prophetic  and  pregnant  sentences  in  reference  to  the 
occasion. 

"  In  the  long  train  of  her  joyoos  anniyenarieB,  New  Eoglsod  has  yet  beheld  no 
one  more  innsCrioiifl  than  this.  W^  have  aaeembled  to-day,  not  to  prodaim  how 
well  our  fiUhers  have  done,  bat  to  inquire  how  we  may  enable  their  sons  to  do 
better.  We  meet,  not  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  empty  pageant,  nor  yet  of  national  re- 
ioknig;  but,  to  deliberate  npon  the  moat  snooessfaT  means  for  coltiyating,  to  its 
iiigh«t  perfection,  that  inTalnable  amoimt  of  intdleot  which  Divine  Providenos 
has  committed  to  oar  hands.  We  have  come  ap  here  to  the  city  of  the  Pilgrims, 
to  ask  how  we  may  render  Uieir  children  most  worthy  of  their  ancestors  and  most 
pleasing  to  their  (jod.  We  meet  to  give  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship in  oarrying  forward  this  all-important  work,  and  here  to  leave  our  professional 
pledge,  that,  if  the  succeeding  generation  do  not  act  worthily,  the  guilt  shall  not 
rest  upon  those  who  are  now  the  Instructors  of  New  England. 

WdU  sm  I  aware  that  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  <£oic6st  €fffi»rt  of  the  high- 
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ost  talent  in  the  land.  Sincerely  do  I  wish,  that  upon  nich  talent  the  daty  of  ad- 
dressing yon  this  day  had  devolved.  Much  do  I  regret  that  sodden  indisposition 
has  deprived  me  of  the  time  which  had  been  set  apart  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  oooasion,  and  that  I  am  only  able  to  offer  for  yonr  consideration  such  re- 
flections as  have  been  snatched  from  the  most  contracted  leisure,  and  gleaned  amid 
the  hurried  hours  of  kmgoid  convalescence.  But,  I  bring,  as  an  offering  to  the 
cause  of  Education,  a  mind  deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  surpassing 
importance,  and  enthusiastically  ardent  in  anticipating  the  glory  of  its  ultimate  re- 
sults. I  know,  then,  Jhat  I  may  liberally  presume  upon  your  candor,  while  I  rise 
to  address  those  to  many  of  whom  it  were  far  more  beseeming  that  I  quietly  and 

humbly  listened.'' 

«  *  *  »  «  «  « 

"  To  the  members  of  this  Convention,  allow  me  to  say,  Gentlemen,  you  have 
chosen  a  noble  profession.  What,  though  it  do  not  confer  upon  us  wealth  ? — it 
confers  upon  us  a  higher  boon,  the  privilege  of  being  useful.  What,  though  it 
lead  not  to  the  falsely-named  heights  of  political  eminence  ? — it  leads  us  to  what 
is  far  better,  the  sources  of  real  power ;  for  it  renders  intellectual  ability  necessary 
to  our  success.  I  do  verily  believe  that  nothing  so  cultivates  the  powers  <^  a  man's 
own  mind  as  thorough,  generous;  liberal,  and  indefatigable  teaching.  But  our 
profession  has  rewards,  rich  rewards,  peculiar  to  itself.  What  con  oe  more  de- 
lightful to  a  philanthropic  mind  than  to  behold  intellectual  power  increased  a 
hundred  fold  by  our  exertions,  talent  developed  by  our  assiduity,  passions  eradicated 
by  our  counsel,  and  a  multitude  of  men  pouring  abroad  over  society  the  lustre  of 
a  virtuous  example,  and  becoming  meet  to  be  inheritors  with  the  sunts  in  light— 
and  all  in  consequence  of  the  direction  which  we  have  given  to  them  in  youth? 
I  ask  again,  what  profession  has  any  higher  reward  7 

Again,  we,  at  this  day,  are,  in  a  manner,  the  pioneers  in  this  work  in  this 
country.  Education,  as  a  science,  has  scarely  yet  been  naturalized  among  us. 
Radical  improvement  in  the  means  of  education  is  an  idea  that  seems  but  just  to 
have  entered  into  men*s  minds.  It  becomes  us  to  act  worthily  of  our  station.  Let 
US,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  second  the  efforts  and  wishes  of  the  public.  Let 
us  see  that  the  first  steps  in  this  course  are  taken  wisely.  This  country  ought  to 
be  the  best  educated  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  By  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we 
can  do  much  toward  the  making  of  it  so.  God  helping  us,  then,  let  us  roakeoor 
mark  on  the  rising  generation." 

The  draft  of  a  Constitution  was  reported  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  in  March,  which,  afler  a  prb- 
longed  discussion  of  the  several  articles,  and,  afler  a  few  alterations, 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  — 

CONSTITUTIO.V   OF   THE   AMERICAN   IN9TITUTB   OF  INSmUCTION. 

Preamble.— Wt^  vrho^e  names  are  hereunto  subjoined,  pledging  our  zealous  efforts  to  pro* 
mote  ttie  cause  of  popular  education,  agree  to  adopt  the  JfoUowing  Constitution,  and  to  obey 
the  By-Laws  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

Article  1 — Natneand  Object.— The  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  title  of  the  Amsricam 
Institutb  op  Imstrdgtion.  Its  object  shall  be  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  regard 
to  education. 

Article  II.—Afembera.—l.  Any  gentleman  of  good  moral  character,  Interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  minr  become  a  member  of  this  Institute,  by  signing  this  Constitution,  sod 
paying,  at  the  time  ot  Iiia  admission,  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

2.  An  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar  tfhall  be  laid  upon  each  member;  br  neglecting  to 
pay  which  for  more  than  one  year  alter  due  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  soetetv. 

3.  Any  gentleman,  by  paring  at  one  time  the  otim  of  twenty  dollars,  shall  become  a  membsr 
of  the  Institute  for  life,  and  be  exempted  from  all  future  assessments. 

4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Inetitute,  at  the  recommendation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Directors  present  at  any  stated  meeting  of  that  Board. 

6.  For  dishonorable  or  immoral  conduct,  a  member  may  be  dismissed  from  the  society,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  memberA  present,  at  any  rejrular  meeting. 

6.  Ladies,  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  shall  be  invited  to  hear  the  annual  addresSi 
lectures,  and  reports  of  committees  on  subjects  of  education. 

Article  IH.—Meetinjfs.—].  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be  held  at  Boston,  on 
the  Thursday  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  at  such  plac«  and  hour  as  tba 
Board  of  Directors  sliall  order. 

2.  Special  meetincs  may  be  called  by  the  Dir<«tors. 

3.  Due  notice  of  the  meetioTs  of  the  society  shall  be  given  In  the  public  journals. 
Article  IV — Officer:— \.  The  ofBcers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  Presidsut,  Vice-Presidents, 

a  Recording  Secretary,  two  Corre«pondin;  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  three  Curators,  three 
Censors,  aitd  twehre  Counselors,  who  shall  coustituie  a  Board  of  Directors. 
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5.  Hm  ofBe«n  ■hall  be  elected  enoiialljrt  tn  Aucntt  by  bellot. 

Artide  V.^DuiieM  of  Officer:— \  The  Preeideot,  or.  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Viee-PrMl- 
dents,  or,  in  their  abMoce,  a  Preaident  pro  tempo/n,  shali  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Institale. 

SL  The  Reeordiof  Secretary  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  and  he  shall  kf'ep  a  record  of  their  transaciioos. 

3.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Uirectora,  shall  be 
the  ornnii  of  communication  with  other  societies,  and  with  individuals. 

4.  The  Treesorer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Intrtifute,  and  shall  render  aa 
accormte  statement  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments,  annually,  and  whenever  called  upon  by 
the  Board  of  Direcinrs ;  to  whom,  be  t-hatl  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
bis  duty  as  they  shall  re(|aire.    He  shall  make  no  payment,  except  by  their  order 

6.  To  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entrusted  the  general  interests  of  the  society,  with 
ambority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  such  measures  as  mav  promutc  its  objects.  It 
shall  be  their  duty  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Institute, 
at  their  annual  meetine ;.  to  select  competent  persons  to  serve  on  Sanding  Committees,  or  to 
ileUver  lectures  on  sncn  subjects  relating  to  education  as  tbey  may  deem  expedient  and  use- 
ft&l :  to  eollect  such  facts  as  may  promote  the  general  objects  of  the  society  ;  and  to  provide 
convenient  accommodations  for  the  meetings.  They  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  exhibit 
their  records,  and  report  to  the  Institute. 

They  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  Board  from  members  of  the  eociety,  and 
make  Bv-Laws  for  its  government. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  particular  duty  of  the  Curators  to  select  books,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
Librarv  of  the  Institute. 

7.  Toe  Censors  shall  have  authority  to  procure  for  .publication  the  annual  address  and  le» 
tores.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees,  and 
all  other  communications  made  to  the  society  ;  and,  to  publish  such  uf  them  as,  in  their  esti- 
Batioo,  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  uf  education,  and  aid  the  fidtbful  instructor  in 
tbc  discharge  of  his  duty. 

&  It  aliaii  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Counselors,  severally,  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such  subjects  of  inquiry,  as,  ta 
their  opinion,  ma^jr  best  advance  the  great  objects  of  the  Institute.  <  i 

9.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  Boston,  on  the  first  Wednee* 
day  in  January ;  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and,  on  the  day  next  preceding  that  or  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  In^itute  in  August 

ArtitU  VL—By'Law9  and  Amendment  a.— I.  By*  Laws,  not  repugnant  to  this  Coostltation, 
Bay  be  adopted  at  any  regular  meting. 

2.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  rote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  the  annual  meeting,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Directors,  present  at  a  stated 
Beeitng,  shall  agree  to  recommend  the  proposed  alteration  or  amendment. 

The  Committee  had  proposed  to  call  the  society  The  New  England 
Association  of  Teachers  ;  but,  as  several  of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and 
Western  States,  were  represented  in  the  Convention,  and  many  persons, 
not  teachers,  were  desirous  of  belonging  to  the  society,  a  more  compre- 
hensive name  and  plan  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  was 
adopted 

The  Constitution  has  been  slightly  modified  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
to  relieve  members  of  all  annual  payments,  after  paying  the  admission 
fee  of  one  dollar,  antl  leaving  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting, 
both  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Directors,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Directors. 

The  Institute  was  organized,  on  the  23d  of  August,  by  the  election 
of  the  following  board  of  officers,  from  1830  to  1831,  whose  names  it  was 
directed  to  be  published,  without  titles. 

OPFICEM  OF  THE  AHERICA.N   INflTrTUTE  OP  INIT1117CTI0N  FOR   THE  TEARS    1830-31. 

/■resident.— Francis  Way  land.  Jr.,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

fiee-Preeident^.—Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Wm.  8uHivan,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
John  Adams,  Andover,  Mass. :  John  Parle,  Boston.  Mass. ;  Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Thos.  H.  Oallaiidet,  Hartford,  Ct. :  Andrew  Yates,  Chilte- 
Deoffo,  N.  Y. :  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Newark,  N.  J. :  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ; 
Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury,  Vt. ;  Reuben  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Bei^amin  O.  Peers, 
Lexington,  Ky. ;  Nathan  Guilford.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

lUeording  Seerttmy—GlAeon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Onresponding  fiterefon'ss.— Solomon  P  Miles,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge, 
Hartibrd,  Ct. 

TVeosMrer.— Benjamin  D,  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cicrafers.— Abraham  Andrews,  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  Russell,  Hilton, 
Mam. 

GsiMors.— Ebeoezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbot.  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

ONmee/or«.~Wm.  J.  Adams,  New  York;  James  6.  Carter,  Lancaster,  fiCase.;  Joseph 
Emerson,  Wetherefleld.  Ct. ;  C.  C.  Fsltou,  Cambridce,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Forrest,  New  York,  N.Y. ; 
Walter  R.  Johnson.  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  J.  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Samuel  P.  New* 
nan,  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. :  Henry  K.  Oliver.  Salem,  Mass. ;  Asa 
Rand,  Boetoo,  Mam. ;  O.  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Ellpba  White,  John's  bland,  S.  C. 
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The  lectures  provided  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  de- 
livered, and  followed  by  animated  discussions,  and  reports  were  made  by 
gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country  of  the  state  of  education 
in  their  respective  vicinities.  In  view  of  the  high  literary  and  educa- 
tional character  of  the  lectures,  and  the  attendance  generally,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Preface  to  the  First  Volume  of  Proceedings,  written  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  justly  remark, — 

"  Many  a  teacher,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  oonvention,  most  have  asoended 
the  steps  that  lead  to  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  and  looked  oat  upon  the  un- 
eqaalled  prospeot  oommanded  by  this  chosen  spot  in  the  *  city  of  the  pilgrims,' 
with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  of  doabt  and  misgiving ;  bnt  when  he  beheld  the 
numbers  that  came  flocking  from  near  and  distant  parts,  and  saw  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  were  eng^lged  in  the  good  cause,  and  the  ability  evinced  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  convention,  every  one  must  have  gone  home  to  his 
solitary  duties,  strengthened  and  cheered  by  the  thought,  that  strong  hands 
were  in  the  work,  and  that  he  was  no  longer  toiling  alone. 

The  formation  of  the  Institute,  it  is  hoped,  will  £>  something  toward  elevatmg 
the  standard  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  popular  instruction. 

It  will  furnish  the  means,  by  the  cooperation  of  its  members,  of  obtaining  aa 
exact  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  wiU  tend  to  render  univeinial,  so  that  it  shall  pervade  every  district  and  vil- 
lage, a  strong  conviction  of  the  paramount  national  importance  of  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  mass  of  popular  instruction ;  thus  securing  the  sad  of  multitudes  of  fel- 
low laborers  in  every  portion  of  the  country.  It  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  qualifications  of  instructors,  so  that  the  business  of  teaching  shall  not  be  the  last 
resort  of  dullness  and  indolence,  but  shall  be  considered,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
republican  Greece,  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  highest  talents  and  ambition. 
It  will  hardly  fail  to  show  that  education  is  a  science,  to  be  advanced,  like  every 
other  science,  by  experiment ;  whose  principles  are  to  be  fixed,  and  its  capacities 
determined,  by  experiment ;  which  is  to  be  entered  upon  by  men  of  a  phflo- 
sophical  mind,  and  pursued  with  a  philosophical  fl|Nrit.  It  will  be  likely  to  bring 
forward  the  modes  and  objects  of  instruction  in  foreign  nations  and  ancient  times, 
and  their  applicability  to  the  state  of  things  among  ourselves.  It  cannot  fiiil  to 
enlist  openly,  on  the  side  of  popular  education,  the  highest  intellect  and  hi- 
flnence  in  the  nation.  If  it  accomplish  these,  or  any  of  these  objects,  it  will  am- 
ply reward  the  labors  of  all  who  have  acted  in  its  formation.  And  that  it 
will  have  this  tendency^  the  feelings  of  the  teachers  who  attended  the  convention, 
may  be  appealed  to,  in  proof.  Great  numbers  of  these  had  come  hundreds  of 
miles,  some  more  than  five  hundred,  to  be  present  on  this  occasion." 

In  182P1,  the  society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1835,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  James 
6.  Carter,  then  a  member  of  the  Senate,  an  appropriation  of  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  five  successive  years,  was  made  by  the  same 
legislature  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute.  This  grant  has  been, 
from  time  to  time,  renewed,  and  has  done  much  to  secure  the  permanence 
and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  association. 

Year  afler  year,  for  twenty-six  years,  the  Institute  has  continued  to 
hold  an  annual  session  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  or  towns  of  New 
England,  which  has  occupied  three  or  four  days,  and  which  has  been 
spent  in  lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  on  topics  of  educational  inter- 
est, in  which  men  eminent  in  their  respective  professions,  and  principally 
teachers,  have  taken  part  These  meetings  have  been  attended  annu- 
ally by  hundreds  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  promoters  of  educa- 
tional improvement;  and,  in  the  evening  sessions,  by  thousands  of 
parents. 
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The  fi^ovring  Table  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  time  aod  place  where  each 
Annual  Meeting  has  been  held,  and  the  number  of  lectures  which  hare 
been  delivered  at  each  session,  and  the  number  of  these  which  have  been 
published  in  the  annual  yolume. 


Lecuiraa. 

Dalik 

Place. 

PiMdaot. 

Delmnd. 

PablHtoiL 

1 

1S30 

Boston,  Mass.,    

Francia  Wayland, 

18 

14 

1831 

i«         ii 

Francia  Wayland, 

16 

10 

1832 

a           M 

Francis  Wayland, 

13 

8 

1833 

((           it 

William  B.Calhonn,.... 

12 

11 

1834 

u           a 

William  B.  Calhoon, 

16 

12 

1836 

u           u 

WUliam  B.Calhonn,.... 

18 

14 

1836 

u           u 

William  B.  Calhoun, 

8 

8 

1837 

Woroester,  MaM., 

William  B.Calhonn,.... 

17 

11 

1838 

Lowell,  Maas., 

William  B.  Calhoun, 

William  B.Calhoun,.... 

16 
12 

8 
10 

1839 

Springfield,  Mass., 

1840 

Providenoe,  R.  I, 

Jamea  G.  Carter, 

14 

7 

1841 

BostoHf  Mass., ......... 

George  B.  Emerson, .... 
George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

12 

8 

8 
6 

1842 

New  Bedford,  Mass., .... 

1843 

Pittafield,  Mass., 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

12 

9 

1844 

Portland,  Maine, 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

11 

10 

1845 

Hartford,  Conn., 

George  B.  Emerson, .... 

11 

10 

1846 

Plymouth,  Mass., 

Creorge  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

10 

8 

1847 

Concord,  N.  H., 

George  B.  Emerson,. . . . 

7 

3 

1848 

Bangor,  Maine, 

George  B.  Emerson, .... 

8 

6 

1849 

Montpelier,  Vt., 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

14 

8 

1850 

Northampton,  Mass.,. . . . 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

11 

6 

1851 

Keene.  Maes 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

Gideon  F.  Thayer, 

10 

7 

1852 

A  rw^  JiH  •   ^*%  •••••••••• 

11 

6 

1853* 

New  Ilaven,  Conn.,  .... 

Thomas  Sherwin, 

8 

3 

1854 

Providenoe,  R.  I., 

Thomas  Sherwin, 

6 

6 

1855 
1866 

Bath,  Maine 

Thomas  Sherwin, 

John  Kingsbury, 

6 

6 

Springfield,  Maaa., 

These  successive  annual  meetings  have  '*  promoted  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education." — 1.  By  bringing  teachers  in  every  class  of  schools,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  together,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred  every  year,  to  spend  three  or  four  consecutive  days  in  familiar 
conversation,  or  in  listening  to  lectures  and  discussions  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  advancement  of  their  common  profession.  2.  By  the 
publication  of  able  addresses  and  papers  on  the  organization  and 
administration  of  public  schools,  their  studies,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline. 

Out  of  these  discussions  and  publications  has  resulted  improvements 
in  legislation  respecting  schools,  and  especially  in  their  supervision,  both 
state  and  town-wise ;  in  a  gradation  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villa- 
ges ;  in  the  introduction  of  new  studies  and  exercises,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  physiology,  branches  of  natural  sciences,  and  English  compo- 
sition ;  in  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  illustrating  studies  before 
pursued ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  establishment  of  Public  High  Schools 
and  Normal  Schools. 

The  following  Table  of  Contents  and  Index  to  the  Proceedings  and 
Lectures  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute! 


so  AMBBIOAN  INSnTUTB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Lbotores   and   Proceedings  of  the  American    iNerrrruTE  of 
Instruction,  from  1830  to  1855. — 26  vola 

The  first  or  octavo  series,  from  1830  to  1839,  were  published  by  differ^ 
ent  houses ;  the  last,  or  duodecimo  series,  from  1840  to  1855,  are  pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  FieM  &,  Co.,  Boston. 

contents.— Vol.  I,  for  1830.  Introductonr  Discourve,  bv  President  Wa^Umd.  Leeturt 
t  Physical  Education,  by  John  C.  Warren,  li.'D.  Lecture  iL  The  Development  of  the  In- 
tellectual Faculties,  and  on  Teaching  Geojrraphv,  by  Jamee  G.  Carter.  Lecture  III.  The  In- 
Iknt  School  System,  bv  WUliam  Rueeeli.  Lecture  IV.  The  Spelling  of  Words,  and  a  Rational 
Method  of  Teaching  their  Meaninc,  by  Gideon  P.  Thatfer.  Lecture  V.  Lyceums  and  Socie- 
ties for  the  DifTusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge,  bs  Neliemitxh  Cteaveland.  Lecture  VI.  Practical 
Method  of  Ttacliing  Rhetoric,  by  Samuel  P.  Newman.  Lecture  VII.  Geometry  and  Alitebra, 
by  P.  J.  Grund.  Lecture  VIII.  I'he  Monitorial  System  of  Instruction,  by  Henry  K.  Oliver. 
LMture  IX.  Vocal  Music,  by  William  C.  Wuwlhridge.  Lecture  X.  Linear  Drawing,  by 
Walter  R.  Johnson.  Lecture  XL  Arithnieiic,  by  Warren  Odhum.  Lecture  XII.  ClaBSicu 
Learning,  by  (Jomelius  C.  Peltvn.  Lecture  XIII.  The  Construction  and  Furnialdnc  of  Scboolr 
Rooms  und  school  Apparatus,  by  William  J.  Adwns. 

Vol.  II,  for  1831.  Introductory  Lecture,  bv  James  Walker.  Lecture  I.  Education  of  Fe- 
males, by  George  B,  Emerson.  Lecture  II.  Moral  Education,  by  Jacob  Abbott.  Lecture 
III.  Usefulness  of  Lyceums,  bv  <S.  C.  Phillips.  Lecture  IV.  Education  of  the  Five  Senses,  by 
WiUiatn  H.  Brooks.  Lecture  v.  The  Means  which  may  be  employed  to  stimulate  the  Student 
without  the  aid  of  Emulation,  by  John  L.  Parkhurst.  Lecture  VI.  Grammar,  bv  Goold 
Brown.  LedureVll.  luliueiiceof  Academies  and  High  Schools  un  Common  Schools,  by  WU-*/^ 
iiam  C.  Pender.  Lecture  VIII.  Natural  History  as  a  Branch  ol  Common  Education,  by  Cite* 
ment  Durgin.    Prise  Essay  on  School-Houses,  hy  W.  A.  Alcott. 

Vol.  Ill,  for  1832.— Introductonr  Discourse,  by  Prancis  C.  (jray.  Lecture  I.  Tht  besi 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Living  LangUdges,  bv  George  Ticknor.  Lecture  II.  Some  of  the 
Diseases  of  a  Literary  Life,  by  G.  Hqs/ward,  M.  D.  Lecture  III.  The  Utility  of  Vis.ble  Illus- 
trations, by  Walter  R.  Johneon.  Lecture  IV.  Tlie  Moral  Influences  of  Physical  Science,  bj 
John  Pierpont.  Lecture  V.  Prise  Essay,  on  the  Teaching  of  Penmanship,  by  B.  B.  Poster. 
Lecture  VI.  Nature  and  Means  of  Early  Education,  as  deduced  from  Experience,  by  A.  B.V 
Alcott.    Lecture  VII.  On  Teaching  Grammar  and  Composition,  by  Asa  Rand. 

Vol.  rv,  for  1833.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  Wmiam  Sullivan.  Lecture  I.  On  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Piiysiology  to  Parents  and  Teucliers,  by  Edward 
Rejfnolds,  M.  D.  Lecture  II.  The  Classification  of  Schools,  by  Samuel  M.  Bumside.  Lee-  V 
ture  lU.  Pnnmry  Education,  by  Gardner  B.  Perry.  Lecture  IV.  Emulation  in  Schools  by 
Leonard  Wiihington.  Lecture  V.  The  best  Method  oi' Teaching  the  Ancient  Lantfuturts,  by 
Alpheus  S.  Packard.  Lecture  VI.  Jacotot's  Method  of  Instruction,  by  George  W.  Greene. 
Lecture  VII.  The  best  MeUiod  of  Teaching  Geographv,  by  W.  C.  Woodbrulge.  Lecture  VIII. 
Necessitv  of  Educating  Teachers,  by  Samuel  R.  Hau.  Lecture.  IX.  The  AUapfation  of  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  to  Instruction,  by  AbUah  R.  Baker.  Lecture  X.  The  bcsi  Mode  of  Teach- 
ing Natural  Philosophy,  by  Benjamin  Nats. 

Vol.  V.  IS3I.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  Caleb  Cushint.  Lecture  I.  The  best  Mode  o(  Fix 
Vog  the  Attention  of  the  Young,  by  Warren  Burton,  Lecture  II.  The  Improvement  wliieh 
mav  be  made  in  the  Condition  of  Common  Schools,  by  Stephen  J-Ywley.  Lecture  III.  Duties 
of  Barents  iu  regard  to  the  Schools  where  their  Children  are  Instructed,  by  Jacob  Abbott. 
Lecture  IV.  Maternal  Instruction  and  Management  of  Infant  Schools,  by  M.  M.  Caril.  Lecture 
V.  Teaching  the  Blementa  of  Matliematica,  by  Thomas  Sherwin.  Lecture  VI  The  Dangerous 
Tendency  to  Innovations  and  Extremes  in  Education,  by  Hubbard  Winslow.  Lecture  VII.  Un- 
ion of  Manual  with  Mental  Labor,  iii  a  System  of  Education,  by  Beriah  Chreen.  Lecture  VIIL 
The  History  and  Uses  of  Chemistry,  by  C.  T.  Jackson.  Lecture  IX.  Natural  liiEtory  as  a 
Study  in  Common  Schools,  by  A.  A.  Gould^  M.  D.  Lecfurs  X.  Science  of  Government  ui  a 
firanch  of  Popular  Edvcalion,  by  Joseph  Story. 

Vol.  VI,  for  1835.— Introductory  Lecture,  by  W.  H.  Pumess.  Lecture  I.  The  Study  of  the 
Classics,  by  A.  Crosby.  Lecture  IL  Education  for  an  ArricuUunil  People,  by  Samuel  Nott^  Jr. 
Lecture  IU.  Political  Influence  of  Schoolmasters,  by  E.  Washburn.  Lecture  IV.  State  and 
Prospects  of  the  German  Population  of  this  Country,  by  H.  Bokum.  Lecture  V.  Religious  Ed- 
ttcation,  by  R.  Park.  Lecture  VI.  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Pliilosophy  of  the 
Mind  to  an  Instructor,  by  J.  Gregg.  Lecture  VII.  Ends  of  School  Discipline,  by  Henry  L. 
McKean.  Lecture  VIIL  Importance  and  Means  of  Cultivating  the  Social  Aflvbctions  among  Pu- 
pils, by  J.  Blanchard.  Lecture  IX.  Meaning  and  Objects  of  Educatioif,  by  T.  B.  Pox.  Lec- 
ture X.  Management  of  a  Common  School,  by  T.  Dwight,  Jr.  Lecture  XI.  Moral  and  Spirit- 
oal  Culture  in  Early  Education,  by  jR.  C.  Watereton.  Lecture  XI L  Moral  Uses  of  the  Studycf 
NaturanlUtory,  by  W.  Channing^  M.  D.    Lecture  XIII.  Schools  of  the  Arts,  by  W.  Johnson. 

Vol.  Vll.,  for  18316.— Lecture  1.  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Samuel  G.  Howe^  M.  a  Lec- 
ture IL  Thorough  Teaching,  by  William  H.  Brooks.  Lecture  III.  Physiology,  or  **  The  House 
I  llTe  in."  ^y  Willium  A.  Alcott.  Lecture  IV.  Incitements  to  Moral  and  IiUellectual  Well-Doing. 
by  J.  H.  Belcher.  Lecture  V.  Duties  of  Female  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  by  DanM 
KimbaU.  Leetureyi  Methods  of  Teaching  BlocmioD  in  Schools,  fey  T,  D.  P.  Stone.  Lec- 
ture VII.  Influence  of  Intellectual  Action  on  Civilisation,  by  II.  IL  Cleavdand.  Lecture  VIIL 
flchool  Discipline,  by  S.  R.  Halt. 

Vol.  Vin,,  for  1837.— Introductory  Discourse,  by  Rev.  EUpha  White,  Lecture  I.  Study  of 
the  Classics,  by  John  Mulligan.  Lecture  II.  Moral  Education,  by  Joshua  Bates.  Lecture  IIL 
Study  of  Natural  History,  by  John  Lewis  Ruseell.  Lecture  IV.  Comparative  Merits  of  Private 
mnd  Public  Schools,  by  Theodore  Edson,    Lecture  V.  JBIocation,  by  Daivid  Posdick^Jr„    Lee- 
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■n  VL  RcUkn  bgdreen  tha  Bsanl  of  Truare*  UHj  Hit  FuuDr  of  ■  UnlttnItT,  Jto.,  br  Jtt- 
ftr  Aaama.  Leaurrvn.  Sctinol  Rrrorm,  or  TnchFn'SeminBria,  br  CluirlaBroiit.  £» 
limVlil.  T«cJiioj  of  Compoaliion  in  Scboota,  h;  R  O.  P»r*«r.  ZMmlX.  BTliioTth* 
Pnsmi  SyKvm  of  Prlmnrv  litBrnjcflon,  bj  TSema*  H.  Paimsr.    Lteture  X.  Reftduf  kod 

VOL  IX,  br  IfSa— Z^fHTT  L  LIIcnTTRaDOHlbiUlj'of  THcb«n,bT  CAarJu  miU.  Ltc- 
Ptrt  II  The  Had  uirt  ihc  Htui ;  or,  Th«  RtiuiTi  linporUDr?  of  ImiIImiiuJ  uid  Hon]  Cul- 
ton,  bj  Eliiha  Barilea.    Leaurt  111.  Vocal  Mniic  In  Common  gchook,  bj  Jat^  BarriHg- 

ScboDlBfilemarCDODKikuI.  hj  DtnUan  ObiaUd.  LroimVI.  Tmhiuot  En|[llili  Onia- 
BH,  b)i  B.  O  J\ir*«r.  Z«(iin  VU.  Muiual  Duila  of  Phtiiu  ind  T«chen,  br  Hand  P. 
Pagt.    UduTtym.  Ku,ih«3iiiy«:lof£diiciukin,  \,j  9<m<Hi  Q.  Ot-odrich. 

Vou  X,  lar  1839  — ImroducuicT  UlBoonc,  The  Educitton  of  i  Pne  People,  br  Re&rrf  Am- 
(n<f,/r.  L«nirel.  PlirdDloiTaf  IheEkin,  bj  ^sAn  O.  AfefeojAM.D  £<cn>n  II.  Mlndud 
Ui  Dcielopmenii.  br  JSnirrwn  Daiu  Leelure  III,  A  Cluaie'TUe  In  our  Comnon  Bohool*, 
bjUuiieT  B,  Lintoln.  Ltciun  IV.  NuunI  Theolorr  u  ■  Siuilr  lo  Schaal|i  b^  fiMry  A. 
SOa.  LtOxxtV,  JXTt^on<i(LtboT\alnimtaioB.bjTlumtamaitiiiitg.Jr.  iMIiirtVl  Tbt 
CUiDfl  of  our  Aj^  uid  Country  upun  Tneherti  br  David  JHacA.  i^<-nir«  Vtl.  FnwreiB  of 
Moral  Sclioce,  mi\d  Hi  ApplKation  lo  the  BualnFlI  at  Practical  Life,  by  Alaiamdtr  B.  Stttttt. 
Ltn^Tt  VIH.  TiK  CompanliTe  Rnuhi  of  Erfucalioa,  by  T.  P.  iIo>l<K»>,  LaOm  IX.  Fbyil- 
ealEducUlolI,  bjAJ«(l.ft>rK>i,M.D. 

Vol.  II,  >'KW  8s«iEi.  for  \mo.—La:hin  I.  Intellteinal  Baoallon  Id  HinnoST  with  Moral 
•nd  Phrileal,  br  JiH/iua  Bala.  Lttlure  II.  Rttutu  lo  be  almrd  al  In  School  Inametloii  ind 
Dliclplne.  br  T  CuAStng,  Jr.  Ltrli^ni.  Lhilror  Vlailiiu  Bchoala,  by  Tlumat  A.  Orait*. 
LaeOHt  IV.  ObjtcIBtndMiwiiof  ttclHKtl  Imtrueilon,  bi  A.B.iVuiirji.  lMt«re\,  Couruiy, 
ud  111  Connecllon  with  School  Inarucikin,  by  O.  t\  TVunirr.  Ijriurt  VI.  On  the  Bnio  and 
the  SioDkach.  by  Uiker  Parmmt,  H.  D.  Leetitrt  VII.  CmrunDD  CompUnu  made  iiijiia 
Ttaebera,  bj  Jaa6  AblMtt. 

rfoi  Bpollinf-BoolB,  by  Bit- 
iculilHDflEeMliid,bT  Wm. 
farktr,  LtctartlS.  Impor- 
in,  by  A.  Qray.    LrtOirt  V. 

lion,  by  J.  S.  Dwigkt.  £te- 
J,  by  A,  Ptemijig.    Lerturt 


a  a.  Hatct.    Lcaan  lU.  The  Qlnnt  Collen,  by  E.  C.  Wtna. 

,  wan  aid  loStlf-Educuion,  by  A.  B.  AfatHB.    LalureV.  Hani 

Kt^ondtHliiy  of  ToEhera,  by  William  B.  K'nnif.    £een>reVt.  Tba  Tearbcr'i  Daily  Prtpu*- 

VoL-XIV,  for  1»U.— £«(iire  L  The  Bible  In  Common  Schook.  by  annan  AWnaArev,  JD.  i), 
LHitm  U.  TTia  CiMarillcaUon  of  Knowledge,  by  Siilomim  Adam.  Lnltin  JII.  Monl^iinllr 
afUteTeKhrr'aOfflu.by  FroC7.  If.  Afiua.  Ltclurt  IV.  A  rrw  of  ibe  "Huita"  of  School- 
kttptaf,  hj  Jtagtr  S.  BMiira.  Lecture  V.  Adiaitumenl  in  the  HcaniaDd  MciliodBof  Publto 
liwructloB,  by  Dm:id  P.  Page.  LeOun  VI.  Reading,  by  C.  Pienx.  LtcOtn:  VU.  Some  of 
IbcDuIiraiifjkeFBithRilTf^er.  In^Affred  CmnJni/  i>cnir;VIII.  Somcof  IhcDefecUor 
wr  Byaicmi  of  Eductllon,  by  S.  B.  HttMard.  LrcOm  IX  Impgnuce  of  our  CommoD 
&ttooli,  by  S.  J  Mof. 

you  XV,  tor  1844.— E«fim  I.  Th.  HrilglDui  Elfm.nl  In  Ednc»llon,  by  Calvin  E.  «MB«. 
Zeaurr  II.  Frmalr  BducsIlDn,  by  WilHam  RatitS.  'Leelart  111.  Some  oflhe  ObMacln  lo  the 
^rraler  BoccnHof  Commao  llchiwla,  by  Charltm  Norlhaid.  LectttralV.  Bome  of  theDaocen 
DfT^chw..  bj  OanitiP.  OaUai^.  LtchmV.  Neturtl  Hlelory  «  a  Regult'  Cl.™ln  In  n„T 
by  CAorie*  Amtr      '-——■-    ."—:—..— —  .    « 


HemlBai-in,  by  CAorie*  Bnotm,  hKOin  VI.  Clueical  ItinmcllDii.  by  A.  B.  WtUI.  Ledurt 
Vtl.  School  DiicipllDO,  bj  Jtmh  Halt.  LftturtVlH.  HethodiofTeaelili«Io  Read,  by  Son- 
■et  S,  Oreau!.  Letmrt  IX.  The  Duly  of  tliF  American  Teacher,  by  John  K.  Btilem.  Lee- 
UtnX,  The  Neciai^ of  Educallon  In  (Republican  Form  of  Oovemmenl,  by  Boraee  Maun. 

Vol.  XVI,  for  !§«£.— £«fiirc I.  Difnllyorvhs  Teach er'r Office,  by  Jeet fnuu.D.D.  Ad- 
Ana.  The  Formation  and  Bicelleiusc  of  the  Female  Character,  by  JM  f  Dwei,  D.  D,  Lee. 
turrtl.  The lIullFBorEiamialof  Committee*,  by  Praf.  E.  D.  San6em.  LeaurelU.  ThePei^ 
ttoTeaehcr,  bfihnutin  O'miteod.L.L.  D.  LmurelV.  PhjuiolOfr.tijEdicardJarvii.H.'D. 
Zieaurt  V.  Inlelleclual  Arilhtnetic,  by  f.  A.  Adaml.  Lrcntre  VI.  Caunty  Tcachera'  InKllullv, 
tn  «ateM  7h*n.  Lnhm  VII.  Oeofraphy,  by  Winiam  B.  nidt.  lA^tureVIII,  Vocal  Ho- 
■claOamnoaBeboala,  bj  A.  2f.  Johmm.    ItOurelX.  Hiaory,  by  OtBtgiS.  HiBard. 

Vol,  XVtl.  for  ia4G.^lDUmal  of  Pmceedlnl*.  LIU  of  ORcen.  Aoimil  Bcpqil,  fte- 
ImL  HamePrennIloarorBch<K>l.by  JiiKn  Fniimm.  LetlimJl.  The  lanueiKTof  Honl 
upaalDtenecnialImpn»a«Mit.  by  fi:  B.  Haatrr.  Lcclurtm.  The  eaenllalKor  a  Common 
"ihoolE.liicMlon.ar'- -"- ..—_,-. „-.-  .— , ,.-  ..  .  -  ^ 
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^2  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INETEUGTION. 

Vol.  XIX.,  for  1818.  Jooroal  of  Proceeding.  Lis!  of  Officers.  Ltetun  I.  FkilarM  In 
teaching,  by  John  King»bwy.  Leetun  II.  Co<»penUion  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  bj  Jaeob 
BatehtUUr.  Leeturt  ul.  QuallficaUona  of  the  Teacher,  by  Rev.  Nathan  Munrot.  Leetun 
IV.  School  GoTernment,  by  J.  D.  Phiibriek.  Lecture  V.  The  ImproTement  of  Common 
Schools,  by  Wm.  D.  Swan, 

Vol.  XX.,  for  1849.  Joarnal  of  Proceedingi.  List  of  Officers.  Leeturt  I.  The  Delect  of 
the  Principle  of  Religious  Authority  in  Modern  Education,  by  John  H.  Bopkine,  DM. 
Lecture  II.  The  Educatitm  demandea  by  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Civil  Institutions,  br 
Benjamin  Larabee^  D.  D.  Lecture  III.  Earnestness,  b^  Roger  S.  HouHsrd,  Lecture  IV. 
The  EesentJals  of  Education,  by  TTunnae  H.  Pabner.  Lecture  V.  The  Claims  of  Natural 
History,  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Education,  by  WUUam  O.  Ayere,  Lecture  VI.  Edu- 
cation ine  Condition  of  National  Greatness,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn.  Lecture  VII.  The 
Ihities  of  Legislatures  in  relation  to  the  Public  Schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  Chartee 
Brooke.    Lecture  Viy.  Practical  Education,  by  W.  C.  Galdthuait. 

Vol.  XXI ,  for  18S0.  Journal  of  Proceedings.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report  Lecture 
I.  God's  plan  for  Educating  Man,  br  C.  C,  Chaee.  Lecture  II.  Political  Economy,  as  a  Study 
for  Common  Schools,  by  Amaaa  Walker.  Lecture  III.  The  Importance  of  Early  Traininc, 
by  Solomon  Jenner.  tenure  IV.  Characteristics  of  the  True  Teacher,  by  John  D.  Phu- 
briek.  Lecture  V.  Indueoce  of  the  Social  Relations  In  the  West  upon  Profeesional  Usefqlneas 
and  Success,  by  Edward  Wyman..  Appendix.  Instruction  in  History,  by  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody.    General  Index,  from  1830  to  1860.    List  of  Members,  Past  and  Present. 

Vol.  XXri.,  for  1661.  Journal  of  Proceedings.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report.  Zee- 
ture  I.  Teachers'  Morals  and  Manners,  bv  Henry  K.  Oliver.  Lecture  II.  The  Superriaion 
of  Schools,  by  D.  B.  Hagar.  Lecture  III.  The  Teacher  in  the  Nineteenth  <:entury,  by 
Thonuu  Ouehingf  Jr.  Lecture  IV.  Importance  of  Moral  and  Religious  Education  in  a  Re- 
public, by  WUUam  D  Northend.  Lecture  V.  The  Manifestations  of  Education  in  Different 
Ages,  by  Samuel  W.  Batee.  Lecture  VI.  On  the  Present  Condition  and  Wants  of  Common 
Schools,  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Leonard.  Lecture  VII.  Methods  of  TeachingSpelling,  by  ChrietO' 
fher  A.  Green.    Lecture  VIII.  Physical  Education,  by  Rev.  Darwin  H.  Jianney. 

Vol.  Xni,  for  1882.  Proceedings.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report.  Lecture  I.  The  In- 
centiyes  to  Mental  Culture  among  Teachers,  by  Jamee  D,  Butler.  Lecture  II.  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  by  Joehua  Batee*  Jr.  LeOure  III.  Self  Reliance,  by  William  H.  HWIe.  Lecture 
IV.  The  School  System  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Joeeph  McKeen.  Lecture  V.  Essen- 
tial Elements  in  American  Educatian.  by  Chtariee  H.  Wheeler.  Lecture  VI.  Drawing,  a 
Mirans  of  Education,  by  WiUiamJ.  Whitaker. 

Vol.  XXIV.,  for  1863.  Journal  of  Proceedinn.  List  of  Officers.  Prise  Easay,  by  £?.  A. 
B.  Alien.  Lecture  I.  Reading,  by  F.  T.  RuseeU.  Lecture  II.  Life  and  Educational  Princi- 
ples of  Pestalocxi,  by  Hermann  Kruiei. 

Vol.  XXV.,  for  1854.  Journal  of  Proceedincn.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report  of  Direc- 
tors. Xeefure  I.  Introductory.  Progress  of  Education  for  the  last  twenty-nve  years,  by 
Prancie  tVayland  Lecture  11  The  Prominence  which  should  be  given  to  Facts  in  Educa- 
tion, by  Worthington  Hooker,  lecture  III.  The  Claims  of  Classical  Culture  upon  the  atten- 
tion or  American  Teachers  and  American  Schools,  by  Elbridge  Smith.  Lecture  TV.  Educa- 
tion an  Artistic  Worlc,  by  E.  B.  Huntington.  Lecture  V.  The  Right  Um  of  the  Passions  and 
Emotions  in  the  Work  of  Intellectual  Culture  and  Development,  by  Edward  Beeeher. 

Vol.  XXVI.,  for  1855.  Journal  of  Proceedings.  List  of  Officers.  Annual  Report  of  Direc- 
tors. Lecture  I.  Claims  of  Teaching  to  the  Rank  of  a  Distinct  Profession,  by  B.  P.  Tweed. 
Le^ure  II.  Geometry  the  Foundation  of  Learning,  by  Thomae  Hill.  Lecture  111.  The  MoraJ 
Office  of  the  Teacher,  by  G.  Reynolde.  Lecture  TV.  Strength  and  Beauty  in  the  Education 
of  our  Daughters,  by  Edward  P.  Weeton.  Lecture  V.  Unconscious  Tuition,  by  F.  D.  Hunt- 
ington. 

The  foregoing  Table  of  Contehts  of  the  twenty-eix  volumes  of 
Proceedings  and  Lectures,  published  annually  from  1830  to  1855,  gives 
the  leading  subjects  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  lectures,  by  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  different  lecturers,  representing  almost  every 
profession,  and  every  grade  and  department  of  schools  and  education, 
and  many  of  them  among  the  most  prominent  teachers,  educators,  and 
scholars  of  the  country.  This  Table  includes  only  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  printed  by  the  Institute,  but  does  not  include  the  resolutions 
and  fbpics  discussed  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  in  nearly  one  hundred 
lectures  delivered  but  not  printed. 

To  exhibit  the  wide  range  of  topics  presented,  and  in  most  instances 
discussed  with  considerable  fullness  and  thoroughness,  at  the  twenty-six 
annual  meetings,  embracing  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  days, 
and  as  many  evenings,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  lecturers,  including 
the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  whether  they  are  published  in  the  annual 
volume  or  not,  together  with  the  principal  subjects  brought  forward  by 
resolutions  or  otherwise,  the  following  Index  is  presented.  [See  Page 
241.] 
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Want  teacheib  us  yalue.  They  know  best  how  to  prize  a  thing, 
who  are  deprived  of  it,  or  have  never  been  blessed  with  its  posses- 
sion. This  explains  the  &ct  that  education,  for  its  wider  diffusion, 
and  its  enlarged  instrumentalities,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  bene&o- 
tions  of  many,  who  in  their  youth  had  themselves  but  slight  partici- 
pation in  its  advantages. 

If  the  facilities  of  Commerce  have  been  multiplied,  and  her  gains 
increased  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  inventions  of  art, 
commerce  has  repaid  the  debt  by  her  rich  gifts  to  schools  and  col- 
leges, her  noble  endowment  of  institutions  of  learning,  at  which 
science  can  be  studied,  and  art  promoted,  and  many  successive  gene- 
rations have  the  benefit  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

The  history  of  education  in  all  ages  and  countries,  bears  some  testi- 
mony to  this  £ftct ;  New  England  especially  abounds  with  evidences 
and  illustrations  of  it.  The  sneer  about  **  the  Almighty  Dollar,^  in 
connection  with  American  character,  is  as  false  as  it  is  silly,  and  as 
ungenerous  as  it  is  untrue.  The  New  England  people  are  undoubt- 
edly frugal,  industrious,  enterprising.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
they  love  money,  they  strive  to  get  it,  and  commonly  succeed  in  ob- 
taining it  But  they  know  how  to  use  and  enjoy  it  They  love  it 
not  for  its  own  sake  simply,  but  for  what  it  enables  them  to  do,  and 
as  a  general  remark  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  well  with  it  They 
have  devoted  large  portions  of  it,  in  every  generation,  to  objects  of 
public  benefit  and  blessing. 

New  England,  as  regards  the  Anglo  Saxon  occupation  of  her  soil, 
is  but  little  over  two  hundred  years  old.  She  is  not  without  spot  or 
blemish,  either  in  her  present  condition  or  her  past  history,  but  if 
we  collect  the  statistics  of  her  beneficence ;  if  we  take  an  inventory 
of  her  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  the  various  institutions  of 
learning  or  philanthropy,  which  that  beneficence  has  established,  en- 
dowed, made  stroDgaud  efficient;  the  result  is  honorable  alike  to  human 
nature  and  the  New  England  character.  It  teaches  that  wealth  does 
not  always  beget  a  hard-hearted,  selfish  man ;  that  many  rich  in  thu 
world^s  goods,  have  also  been  rich  in  good  deeds,  and  as  faithful 
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stewards  of  the  Lord^s  bouDty,  have  used  their  wealth  for  wise  and 
noble  purposes. 

Among  those  entitled  to  this  eulogy,  whose  names  may  claim  a 
high  place  on  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  the 
late  William  Lawrbncb,  who,  in  common  with  his  brothers  Amos 
and  Abbott,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  some  notices  in  this 
Journal,  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a  New  England  merchant,  and  a 
Christian  citizsen  and  patriot  He  was  born  at  Groton,  September  7, 
1783,  and  was  the  third  son  and  child  of  Samuel  and  Susan  Parker 
Lawrence,  some  account  of  whom  may  be  interesting  as  indicating 
the  source  of  the  strongly  marked  characters  of  their  sons.  The 
name  of  Lawrence  dates  far  back  in  English  history,  and  has  gathered 
to  itself  honors  in  many  successive  generations.  The  common  ances- 
tor of  the  New  England  Lawrences,  was  John  Lawrence,  of  Great 
St  Albans,  Herefordshire,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1635,  and  set- 
tled at  Watertown,  where  he  resided  many  years,  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family,  and  the  possessor,  as  the  town  records  show, 
of  many  valuable  parcels  of  land.  In  1660,  he  removed  to  Groton, 
then  recently  erected  into  a  plantation  or  township  by  order  of  the 
General  Court,  on  the  petition,  with  others,  of  Dean  Winthrop,  son 
of  Gov.  Winthrop.  It  received  its  name  probably  from  Winthrop, 
who  came  from  Groton,  Suffolk  County,  England.  Here  John  Law- 
rence soon  became  an  honored,  trusted,  and  influential  citizen,  and 
here  some  one  or  more  families  of  his  descendants  have  ever  since 
resided,  identifying  the  name  of  Lawrence  with  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  town.  "^ 

Samuel  Lawrence  was  the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  the 
Above  mentioned  Jt)hn  Lawrence.  He  was  borA  in  Groton,  April, 
24th,  1754,  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  early  manhood,  when  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle  commenced.  In  common  with  all  the  hardy,  intel- 
ligent, liberty-loving  yeomanry  of  New  England,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  with  a  courage  that 
never  failed,  a  constancy  that  never  faltered  till  his  country  had 
passed  '*  from  impending  servitude  to  acknowledged  independence." 
At  work  in  the  field,  ploughing  his  paternal  acres,  when  the  news  of 
the  attack  upon  Concord,  reached  Groton ;  he  immediately  unloosed 
a  horse  from  his  team,  and  mounting,  rode  rapidly  through  Groton, 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  towns,  spreading  the  alarm,  and  summon- 
ing the  militia  to  assemble.  He  returned  in  season  to  join  his  own 
company  at  the  church  at  Groton,  at  12  oVlock,  where  after  prayer 
offered  by  the  pastor  of  the  town,  they  started  for  Concord,  helped  to 
«weU  that  impetuous  tide  of  resistance  which  drove  back  the  invaders, 
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and  slept  that  night  on  Cambridge  Common,  after  a  forced  march  of 
thirty  miles,  and  hot  skirmishes  with  the  retreating  foe.  From  that 
time  till  the  peace  of  *83  he  vrss  *^  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,^  and, 
'With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief  visits  to  his  &mily  and  fnends 
at  Groton,  he  was  in  actual  service  throughout  the  whole  war.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  for  a  considerable  period  was  at-  ' 
tadied  to  General  Sullivan's  Staff,  as  adjutant,  an  ofBce  for  which 
his  powerful  lungs  and  sonorous  voice,  which  could  be  heard  through- 
out a  long  line  of  troops,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  was  in  many  of 
the  severest  battles  of  the  Revolution.  At  Bunker  Hill,  where  he 
was  slightly  wounded,  his  coat  and  hat  were  pierced  with  the 
balk  of  the  enemy,  and  were  preserved  in  the  family  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  he  commanded  a  company  whose  rank  and  file  were  all 
Heroes,  of  whose  courage,  military  discipline,  and  fidelity,  he  always 
spoke  with  respect  On  one  occasion,  being  out  reconnoitering  with 
this  company,  he  got  so  far  in  advance  of  his  command,  that  he  was 
surrounded,  and  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 
The  ^  colored  boys  "  soon  discovered  his  peril,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  till  that  rescue  was 
efiectually  secured.  He  never  forgot  this  circumstance,  and  ever  after 
took  especial  p^ns  to  show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  any  individ- 
ual of  the  colored  race,  who  came  near  his  dwelling. 

Hr.  Lawrence  was  married  during  the  war,  in  the  year  1777,  to 
Susanna  Parker,  and  while  the  marriage  ceremony  was  in  progress, 
the  tolling  of  the  bell  summoned  the  minute  men  to  assemble  at  the 
church  for  instant  service.  The  moment  the  rite  was  concluded,  he 
parted  from  his  bride  and  friends  and  hastened  to  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  permitted  to  return,  however,  on  a  brief  furlough  of  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  entered  again  upon  active  service, 
from  which  he  had  no  respite  till  late  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  when 
he  visited  Groton,  rejoicing  to  find  himself  a  father  as  well  as  a  hus- 
band. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Major  Lawrence  settled  in  Groton,  on  a 
beautiful  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  honored  and  esteemed  by  his  townsmen,  who 
gladly  elected  him  to  such  offices  and  honors  as  he  was  willing  to 
accept  A  man  of  strong  sense,  of  clear  judgment,  of  stem  int^rity, 
of  ardent  patriotism,  and  devout  piety,  his  influence  was  felt,  his  en- 
ergies exerted  in  everything  that  concerned  the  social,  moral,  and 
religions  improvement  of  the  town.  He  was  deacon  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  Groton  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  founders,  and  for  thirty-three  years  a  Trustee  of 
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Oroton  Academy,  an  institution  which  his  sons  have  since  munifi- 
cently endowed.  In  the  Shay's  rebellion,  and  during  all  the  troubles  - 
(rf  1786-87,  he  stood  firm  for  the  government,  and  was  foremost  in 
advocating  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  A  devout  man,  strict  in  all 
religious  observances,  firm,  almost  rigid  in  the  discipline  of  his  fam- 
ily, he  was  cheerful,  joyous,  benignant,  ^  given  to  hospitality,**  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  making  happy  those  around  him.  The 
young  loved  him,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  gathered  around 
him  was  tempered  by  the  most  confiding  affection. 

He  lived  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1825  ;  an  occasion  in  which  as  one  of  the 
survivors  of  that  most  memorable  and  important  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  felt  a  deep  personal  interest  The  excitements  of  that 
week  passed  in  Boston,  brought  on  a  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered.    He  died  Nov.  8th,  1827,  aged  73. 

Susan  Parker  Lawrence  was  bom  in  Groton,  where  her  &ther, 
William  Parker,  cultivated  a  farm,  now  owned  by  the  town.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  resided  several  yean. 
Susan,  his  youngest  daughter  was  distinguished  for  quiet  and  gentle 
manners,  a  loving  spirit,  a  truly  feminine  grace  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter ;  with  these  qualities  were  united  a  nobility  of  soul,  a  lofty  and 
indomitable  energy,  that  made  honor  and  reverence  to  mingle  largely 
in  the  love  borne  to  her  by  her  husband  and  children.  In  illustra- 
tion of  her  own  energy,  as  well  as  of  the  customs  of  that  period,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  while  her  father  lived  at  Concord,  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  her  to  mount  a  horse,  ride  to  the  ferry  at  Charles- 
town,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  go  over  to  Boston  *'  shopping,'* 
and  return  to  Concord  on  the  same  day.  From  a  hill  in  the  rear  of 
her  father's  residence^  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  village  of  Concord, 
she  saw  the  British  troops  enter  that  town  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  1776,  and  remained  there  till  she  saw  them  pass  out 
a  retreating  and  discomfited  foe.  Like  most  of  the  women  of  that 
day,  she  was  an  ardent  patriot,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
with  an  intense  devotion,  ready  to  endure  all  the  trials  and  make  all 
sacrifices  which  the  interests  of  that  cause  demanded ;  and  it  may  be 
that  not  a  little  of  the  courage,  the  perseverance,  and  fidelity  dis- 
played by  her  lover  and  husband,  amid  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
that  long  stmggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
her  inspiring  influence. 

To  an  extraordinary  energy  of  character,  and  excellent  habits  of 
industry  and  frugality,  which  enabled  her  to  manage  successfully  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  both  the  affairs  of  the  fiirm  and  of  the 
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household,  she  added  the  power  of  religious  faith,  and  the  winning 
gracee  of  an  elevated  Christian  character.  She  was  eminently  a  reli- 
gious woman,  governing  herself  by  religious  principles  in  the  disci- 
pline of  her  family,  and  the  education  of  her  children ;  and  thus  ex- 
ercising over  them,  in  the  forming  period  of  cEaracter,  a  winning 
and  penuasive  religious  influence.  In  the  earliest  recollection  of  all 
of  them  there  distinctly  abides  her  hallowed  image,  kneeling  at  their 
bedside  and  breathing  a  devout,  earnest  prayer,  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing  upon  their  young  hearts.  Her  faith,  which  had 
ever  adorned  her  life  and  character,  which  made  her  active,  open,  hon- 
orable and  useful,  shed  a  halo  of  moral  beauty  and  glory  around  her 
declining  years.  Serenely  cheerful,  still  young  in  her  affections  and 
sympathies,  devoutly  submissive,  ready  to  "  abide  or  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ;'^  she  presented  a  most  attractive  picture  of  lovely  and 
venerable  old  age.  She  survived  her  husband  eighteen  years,  and 
died  May  2d,  1845,  aged  89  years. 

Such  were  the  parents  of  "  the  Lawrences  " — ^intelligent,  virtuous, 
high  principled,  devout,  ordering  their  family  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
sanctifying  all  social  affections  and  sympathies,  all  domestic  duty  and 
intercourse  by  Christian  faith  and  daily  prayer.  A  fiimily  thus  or- 
dered and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  is  a  miniature  of  heaven  ; 
it  is  a  nuraery  of  virtue  to  the  state,  the  church,  the  world.  Incalcu- 
lable blessings  and  holy  influences  go  forth  from  it  Here  is  the 
pcHnt  at  which  to  begin  the  reform  of  the  world, — the  family,  which 
is  a  divine  institution,  and  every  scheme  of  philanthropy,  every  enter- 
prise of  social  or  civic  reform  that  overlooks  or  disregards  this,  will 
£uL  Fidelity  in  the  improvement  and  education  of  their  household- 
er, preserving  good  discipline,  sound  principles,  and  habits  of  order 
there,  in  making  their  home  the  abode  of  peace,  happiness,  virtue, 
religion,  so  that  the  generation  reared  in  it,  go  forth  intelligent,  hon- 
est, pure,  strong  in  virtuous  principles,  in  religious  affections  and  pur- 
poses ;  this  is  the  first  grand  duty  which  the  heads  of  a  family  owe 
to  Grod,  to  society,  to  their  children,  and  to  their  own  souls.  Faith- 
ful here,  they  are  benefactors  of  the  community  to  an  extent  which 
can  not  be  calculated  ;  negligent  in  this,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  ben- 
efaetors,  though  their  names  stand  first  among  the  contributors  to 
any  public  charity  in  the  land. 

Samuel  and  Susan  Parker  Lawrence  did  not  fail  in  this  great  duty. 
They  made  their  home  eminently  a  Christian  home,  and  to  the  influ- 
ences of  this  home  and  of  those  parents,  may  be  traced  all  the 
marked  and  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  their  sons. 

Of  these  sons,  William,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  originally 
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intended  to  be  a  hrmeT ;  a  strong  constitutiop,  robust  health,  and  a 
vigorous  physical  frame,  united  with  a  natural  love  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  childhood,  had 
their  influence  in  producing  this  determination.  But  this  physical 
strength  was  under  the  direction  of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  spirit, 
that  might  easily  be  led  to  task  it  beyond  what  it  could  bear ;  and 
it  was  so  tasked.  In  the  autumn  of  1809,  after  three  or  four  yean 
of  very  hard  work  on  the  farm,  his  health  failed,  and  there  was  so 
much  danger  that  his  strength  and  constitution  would  break  down 
entirely,  that  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  relinquish  for 
a  season  all  laborious  occupations,  and  leaving  home,  pass 
the  winter  quietly  with  his  brother  Amos,  who  had  then  recently 
established  himself  in  business  in  Boston.  He  accordingly  repaired 
to  Boston  in  October,  and  during  the  winter  remained  with  his 
brother  more  as  a  companion  than  a  clerk  or  an  apprentice ;  occa- 
sionally helping  him,  and  doing  so  more  and  more  as  he  became  in- 
terested and  competent,  in  the  sale  of  goods  at  the  store,  and  in  ma- 
king purchases  at  auctions. 

When  the  spring  opened  he  found  himself  much  improved  in 
health,  but  not  strong  enough  to  resume  the  severe  labors  that  would 
devolve  upon  him  in  the  care  and  culture  of  his  father^s  farm.  He 
found  also  that  the  winter's  experience  had  developed  a  tact  and  taste 
for  commercial  pursuits,  and  he  determined  to  change  his  plan  of  Hfe 
and  become  a  merchant.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
therefore,  with  his  brother,  adding  to  his  experience  and  knowledge ; 
and  in  1810,  commenced  business  for  himself  in  a  small  store  near 
that  of  his  brother  Amos,  with  no  capital  but  his  own  energies  and 
talent^  and  the  credit  which  these  could  procure  for  him.  The  fact, 
that  at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  only  the  limited  experience  of 
a  few  months  in  his  brother's  store,  he  passed  at  once  from  agricultu- 
ral to  commercial  pursuits,  and  prosecuted  the  latter  from  the  begin- 
ning with  an  uninterrupted  and  constantly  widening  success,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  both  of  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the  force  and 
capacity  of  his  intellect. 

The  incidents  of  his  commercial  life,  are  few  and  simple.  He  con- 
tinued in  busiuess  by  himself,  gradually  enlarging  his  operations  as 
his  means  increased,  till  1822,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother  Samuel,  under  the  style  of  W.  &  8.  Lawrence.  This 
union  of  his  own  experience  and  judgment  with  the  fresh  energy  and 
talent  of  his  younger  brother,  made  a  strong  commercial  house, 
whose  operations  soon  became  extensive  and  prosperous.  In  1825, 
W.  &  S.  Lawrence,  who  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  importers,  became 
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intereBted  in  domestic  manufaoturea.  It  was  through  thdr  agency 
and  influence  that  the  first  incorporated  company  was  formed,  (the 
Middlesex  Company,)  at  Lowell,  for  the  manu&cture  of  woolen  goods. 
Hiia  enlargement  of  their  operations  required  an  addition  to  the 
strength  and  means  of  the  firm,  which  was  accordingly  made.  Mr, 
W.  W.  Stone  became  a  partner  of  the  house  in  1826,  and  the  busi- 
nees  was  transacted  nnder  the  firm  of  W.  &  S.  Lawrence  &  Stone. 
In  connection  with  this  firm,  Mr.  Lawrence  continued  in  active  busi- 
ness, principally  domestic  commission  business,  the  manu&cture  and 
sale  of  American  woolens,  till  1842,  when  he  retired  with  an  ample 
fortune,  partly  acquired  by  his  own  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
partly  reeeired  as  his  wife^s  patrimony  from  her  feither,  William 
Bordman  of  Boston,  whose  daughter  Susan,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  mar- 
ried in  1813,  and  who  still  survives  him,  together  with  four  children, 
one  son  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married. 

In  addition  to  the  wise  forethought  and  patriotic  enterprise  with 
which  he  and  others  encouraged  the  introduction  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, two  events  in  his  commercial  career  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
In  the  movement  made  by  Messrs.  Greenough  6s  Getting,  by  which 
Comhill,  leading  from  Dock  Square  to  Court  Street,  was  opened,  Mr. 
William  Lawrence  took  an  active  and  hearty  interest,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  occupy  one  of  the  stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
new  street.  This  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  enter- 
prises, and  a  greater  change  afTecting  the  conveftienoe  of  intercourse 
lA  the  heart  of  the  city,  than  any  that  had  been  attempted.  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  interested  in  it,  through  that  feeling  which  prompted 
bim  always  to  encourage  by  his  influence  and  means,  every  enterprise 
that  promised  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  as  a  merchant  and  a  business  man,  the  most  signal  point  in 
his  career,  that  which  proves  his  dear  discernment,  not  only  of  the 
imp<N*tance  to  all  the  interests  of  trade  of  an  equalized  circulating 
medium,  but  of  the  best  method  of  producing  such  equality  of  value 
in  the  circulating  medium  of  New  England,  and  which  entitles  him 
therefore,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Boa- 
ton  and  the  New  England  States,  was  his  persevering  efibrts  to  intro- 
duce what  is  now  familiarly  known  as  ^  the  Suffolk  Bank  System.** 
This  Bank  was  chartered  in  1818.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  from  its  organization  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
explain  this  ^  system  "  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the 
bills  of  every  bank  entering  into  it^  are  current  at  par  value,  at  Boston, 
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ttd  all  over  New  England.  If  a  trader  in  the  ooimtry  has  a  demand 
to  meet  in  Boston,  he  can  send  or  bring  down  the  bills  of  the  local 
bank  in  his  neighborhood ;  the  Boston  merchant  can  receive  them 
without  discount,  because  he  can  immediately  deposit  them  at  the 
Suffolk  Bank,  and  receive  in  return  Suffolk  Bank  bills  or  specie.  The 
effect  is  obvious,  but  the  value  and  importance  of  the  arrangement 
in  facilitating  all  the  exchanges  of  business,  or  the  difficulty  of  Intro- 
dudng  it)  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  the  state  of  things  that  existed  before  it  was  introduced. 
Then  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  (formerly  the  central  mar- 
ket of  the  New  England  States  more  than  now,)  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  the  bills  of  country  banks  to  brokers  at  a  discount  which  de- 
pended upon  the  distance  of  the  bank  jfrom  Boston,  the  difficulty  of 
sending  the  bills  for  redemption  to  the  towns  where  they  were  paya- 
ble, a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  responsibility,  and  other  like  con- 
nderations.  There  was  an  inequality  and  irregularity  in  the  currency, 
cau»ing  great  embarrassments  and  delays  in  pecuniary  transactions. 
These  operated  as  a  great  restriction  upon  trade.  To  remove  it  was 
the  object  of  the  ""  system  "  introduced  and  carried  to  a  successful 
issue  by  the  Suffolk  bank.  The  undertaking  was  a  bold  one,  and 
indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  were  necessary  to  success.  It 
naturally  met  with  opposition  at  first,  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
several  states  in  regard  to  their  currency,  and  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  smaller  and  jealousy  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  Common  wealth.  The 
earnest  advocacy  of  its  friends  and  the  practical  working  of  the  sys- 
tem as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  prevailed,  gradually  overcame  this  opposi- 
tion. The  **  system  ^  now  embraces  all  or  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  gives  to  these  states  a  sound  and  uniform 
currency,  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  which  can  not  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

It  is  not  intended  to  detract  in  the  least,  from  the  credit  due  to 
other  early  and  earnest  advocates  of  the  system,  (some  of  whom  are 
still  connected  with  the  Suffolk  bank,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  its 
prosperity  and  usefulness,)  when  we  say  that  its  success  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  no  small  degree,  to  the  wise,  various  and  persevering  efforts 
of  Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

For  these  efforts,  were  there  no  other  cause,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  mercantile  community. 

On  retiring  from  active  business  in  1842,  Mr.  Lawrence  turned 
with  fresh  relish  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  old  homestead,  and 
the  paternal  acres  at  Groton,  became  objects  of  deep  interest.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  Boston,  but  the  improvement  of  the  farm  at 
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Groton  oocnpied  miieh  of  his  thou^t,  and  gave  a  aest  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  donng  yean  of  his  life.  His  health  which  had  been  fail- 
ing for  some  time,  broke  down  entirely  in  the  antumn  of  1847,  and 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  ten  months,  which  he  bore  with  Christ- 
ian fortitude  and  resignation ;  he  expired  on  the  14  th  of  October, 
1848. 

As  a  citiaen  and  merohant  of  Boston,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  always  a 
eheerfiil  and  prominent  contributor  to  every  enterprise  of  Christiaa 
benevolence,  and  to  any  object  that  an  enlightened  patriotism  and  a 
broad  and  generous  humanity  approved.  But  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Journal,  his  claims  as  a  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, demand  our  particular  attention.  These  claims  are  substan- 
tiated not  simply  by  the  munificence  of  his  gifts  to  the  Lawrence 
Academy,  but  also  by  the  wisdom  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  bestowed,  and  the  good  sense  which  marked  the  conditions  an- 
nexed. The  Groton  Academy  dates  its  origin  from  a  joint  stock 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1793. 
Five  pounds  constituted  a  share  of  this  stock.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  were  raised  by  subscriptions,  or  shares  taken  by 
forty-four  individuals,  all  of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  Groton,  except 
four,  who  were  citizens  of  Pepperell.  The  town  of  Groton  sub- 
scribed forty  shares,  on  which,  however,  interest  only  was  to  be  paid 
irom  year  to  year.  Application  was  made  to  the  General  Court  for 
an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted,  bearing  date  Septem- 
ber 25th,  1793.  Under  this  act,  organization  was  duly  effected,  on 
the  I7th  of  October,  1793,  and  fifteen  persons  chosen  to  constitute 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  November  of  that  year,  the  school  open- 
ed, in  the  academy  building  which  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  ^  stands  yet  on  the  same  spot  where  it  was  originally 
placed,  though  at  present  it  is  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  pile  of  im- 
provements which  have  been  built  up  around  it" 

Thus  small  in  its  beginnings,  and  slender  in  its  means,  was  this 
academy  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  endowed 
institutions  of  its  class  in  New  England.  For  some  years  the  only 
resources  of  the  school  were  the  tuition  fees  of  the  pupils  and  the 
interest  on  the  forty  shares  subscribed  by  the  town  of  Groton.  In 
1797,  on  petition  of  the  Trustees,  the  General  Court  made  them  a 
grant  of  one  half  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  about  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty  acres^  which  was  subsequently  sold  for 
fifty  cents  per  acre.  In  1825,  the  widow  of  James  Brazer,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  joint  stock  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Bchod,  by  her  will,  made  the  Trustees  residuary  legatees  of  one 'half 
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of  her  estate,  besides  leaving  them  specific  legacies  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  moneji  payable  on  the  death  of  each  of  five  relations.  In  1838 
and  1830,  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  made  liberal  donations  of  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus ;  and  in  1842,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  according 
to  their  judgment,  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  academy  building. 
But  these  things  added  but  little  to  the  cash  funds  of  the  academy, 
and  while  they  enlarged  its  instrumentalities,  they  did  little  to  place 
it  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  foundation.  This  it  was  left  for  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  to  do,  in  1844,  by  a  donation  of  Tsn  Thousand  Doi^ 
LARS.  This  donation  was  communicated  to  the  Trustees  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Boston,  April  6th,  1844.     • 
To  the  Trustees  of  Groton  Academy : — 

Gentlemen  : — Bom  and  educated  in  Groton,  I  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  its  prosperity,  and  especially  in  your  academy;  an  institution 
which  my  honored  father  labored  so  hard  to  bring  into  existence 
more  than  half  a  century  ago^  and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  what 
little  education  I  possess. 

Having  been  highly  blessed  in  my  temporal  concerns,  I  have 
thought  I  could  not  better  dispose  of  a  portion  of  my  abundance 
than  to  give  to  the  academy  over  which  you  preside,  a  sum  of 
money,  for  the  advancement  of  education  for  all  coming  time. 

I,  therefore,  hereby  give  to  Groton  Academy  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  direct  that  the  same  shall  be  invested  in  such  manner, 
for  the  benefit  of  said  corporation,  as  thd  Trustees  thereof  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  deem  safe  and  expedient,  and  that  the  net  income 
thereof  shall  be  applied  in  their  discretion.  I  am  especially  desirous 
that  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  instructors  of  said  acad- 
emy, as  shall  secure  for  it  constantly  the  services  of  learned  persons, 
|)eifectly  competent  to  all  their  duties. 

And  this  gift  is,  therefore,  upon  condition  that  the  present  rate  of 
charge  for  instruction  in  said  academy  shall  not  be  reduced.  But 
whenever  hereafter,  in  any  year,  the  whole  net  income  of  the  present 
funds  and  property  of  said  Institution,  and  of  the  fees  received  for 
instruction,  added  to  the  net  income  of  said  ten  thousand  dollars, 
shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  liberal  salaries  to 
Buch  instructors,  so  that  a  balance  of  said  income  shall  remain  unex- 
pended, I  request  the  said  Trustees  in  their  discretion,  and  if  they  deem 
it  expedient,  to  pay  and  distribute  such  balance,  or  any  of  it,  to  and 
among  such  deserving  male  pupils,  in  such  Institution,  preparing  for 
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•  cellmate  edncation,  as  the  trustees  may  think  desemng  such  aid ; 

but  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  to 

any  one  such  pupil  in  any  one  year.     And  in  granting  such  aid,  I 

earnestly  request  that  no  regard  may  be  had  to  any  sectarian  views 

entertained  by  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion. 

You  will  please  draw  on  Lawrence  ^  Stone,  Boston,  for  said  sum 

of  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  such  sums  and  at  such  times  as  will  suit 

your  convenience. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

William  Lawbencs. 

This  letter  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  noble  and  generous 
feelings  of  the  writer ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  three  conditions  an- 
•  nexed  to  the  donation, — that  there  should  be  no  diminution  of  the 
tuition  fees,  but  that  the  income  of  the  ten  thousand  tdoUars  should 
be  used  in  procuring  the  best  and  most  competent  teachers,  that  in 
case  after  paying  liberal  salaries  to  such,  from  the  other  resources  of 
the  academy,  and  the  income  of  this  fund,  there  should  remain  an 
unexpended  balance,  it  was  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees  among  meritorious  students  preparing  for  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, and  that  in  such  distribution  no  regard  should  be  had  to  any 
aectarian  views  entertained  by  the  pupils  on  the  subject  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  are  alike  indications  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  practical  vnsdom, 
his  sound  judgment  and  his  comprehensive  charity.  A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  ^as  called  to  acknowledge  this,  the  largest  and 
most  generous  donation  which  they  bad  at  that  time  received ;  and 
on  their  petition  to  the  Greneral  Court,  the  next  winter,  at  the  session 
of  1845,  the  corporate  name  was  changed  from  *'  Groton  Academy," 
to  the  "  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.'* 

In  1846  Mr.  William  Lawrence  made  to  this  institution  another 
donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Trustees  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  academy  build- 
ing, procuring  a  bell,  ornamenting  the  grounds,  Ssc,  ^c. ;  and  during 
the  same  year  Mr  Amos  Lawrence  purchased  the  residence  of  the  late 
James  Brazer,  Esq.,  adjoining  the  academy  lot,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  successive  preceptors  of  the  academy. 

Thus  furnished  with  an  enlarged  and  improved  academy  building, 
valuable  additions  to  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  an  elo- 
gant  and  commodious  residence  for  the  preceptor,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  funds,  the  institution  was  placed  upon  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent foundation.  Public  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  it,  its 
scholars  increased  in  number,  its  standard  of  education  was  elevated, 
its 'usefulness  enlarged  and  extended,  and  had  nothing  farther  been 
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done,  the  propriety  of  the  appellation,  ^  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Oroton  ^  would  have  been  justified,  and  all  who  bore  that  family 
name  might  have  felt  a  deep  satisfaction  in  its  past  history,  and  its 
present  and  prospective  usefulness. 

Whether  Mr.  William  Lawrence  originally  determined  to  give 
something  more  to  this  institution  at  his  death,  or  whether  that  deter- 
mination was  produced  by  an  observation  of  the  good  effected  by  his 
former  donations,  can  not  be .  clearly  ascertained.  Probably  the  pur- 
pose of  further  endowment  was  entertained,  but  left  contingent  upon 
the  result  of  that  observation.  Always  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  one 
<^  the  sure  evidences  of  a  pure  heart,  uncontaminated  by  those  evil 
influences  of  wealth  which  beget  pride,  haughtiness,  a  selfish  and 
worldly  heart.  He  delighted  in  the  memories  and  associations  of 
his  childhood  ^and  youth.  The  old  homestead  was  a  hallowed  spot 
in  his  affections,  of  which  nothing  could  take  precedence.  The 
friends  of  his  early  days,  the  people  and  the  interests  of  his  native 
town  were  never  forgotten.  There  was  something  holy  and  reverent 
in  his  feelings  toward  Groton,  and  this  feeling,  always  fresh  and  strong, 
increased  both  in  tenderness  and  strength,  as  hfe  waned,  and  he  felt 
its  end  approaching.  It  was  this  feeling  united  with  the  clear  obser- 
vation of  the  good  already  done,  that  produced  the  munificent  dona- 
tion contained  in  the  following  codicil  to  his  will, 

**  Desirous  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  in 
Groton,  and  to  place  its  prosperity,  (as  far  as  I  can  do  so,)  on  a  se- 
cure foundation,  I  have,  at  different  times  heretofore,  made  donations 
for  itft  benefit,  and  have  also  made  provision  for  it  in  my  will.  But, 
upon  reflection,  I  am  induced  to  apprehend  that  what  I  have  thus 
done  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objects  I  have  in  view. 
Ther^re,  I  hereby  revoke  the  bequest  contained  in  my  said  will,  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at 
Groton,  and  I  hereby  give  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lawrence  Academy 
at  Groton,  aforesaid,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  said  corporation,  within 
one  year  alter  my  decease,  without  interest,  to  be  held  by  them,  as  a 
pwmanent  public  corporate  body,  specially  charged  with  the  care  and 
superintendence  of  education,  upon  the  following  trusts ;  that  is  to 
say,  carefully  to  manage  and  invest  the  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  as  they  shall  deem  most  safe  and  advantageous,  having  more 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  principal,  than  the  amount  of  income ;  to 
collect  and  receive  the  interest  and  income  thereof;  to  deduct  there- 
from, and  pay  all  such  necessary  and  proper  charges  as  may  be 
iBcnxred  in  the  management  of  the  said  trust  fund ;  and  to  apply  the 
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D6t  Interest  and  inoome  of  said  twenty  thousand  dollan,  or  of  the 
property  in  which  it  may  be  vested,  to  and  for  the  following  purposeSi 
viz.:  to  add  one  thousand  dollars  of  said  net  income  annually,  to  the 
said  principal  sum,  (so  that  it  shall  become  part  thereof,)  until  the 
whole  principal  fund  held  under  this  codicil  shall  amount  to  thirty 
thousand  dollara;  which  shall  forever  afterwards  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  the  principal  trust  fund;  to  apply  the  residue  of  the 
net  interest  and  income  of  said  twenty  thousand  dollars  until  said 
trust  fund  shall  amount  to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  the  whole  net  income  and  interest  of  said  trust  ftind  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  keepii^ 
the  buildings  of  said  corporation  at  all  times  sufficiently  insured  by 
some  safe  Insurance  Company  or  Companies  in  said  commonwealth, 
to  the  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  (in  their  discretion,)  of  the  sala- 
aries  and  compensation  of  any  instructor  or  instructors  at  said  acad- 
emy ;  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  education,  at  said^academy  of 
any  such  meritorious  persons  as  may  resort  thither  for  instructioD, 
who  may  in  the  opinion  of  said  Trustees  deserve  and  need  auch  aa- 
sistance,  by  advances  as  gifts  or  loans,  (in  the  discretion  of  said 
Trustees,)  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  to  any  one  such  student 
in  any  one  year ;  and  to  apply  such  portion  of  said  net  income,  as  said 
Trustees  may  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient,  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library  of  said  academy,  and  philosophical  and  other 
instruments  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

"  Whenever,  and  as  oft»n  as  from  losses  or  other  cause  the  said  prin- 
dpal  frmd  shall  be  lees  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  I  direct  that  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  net  income  of  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall 
be  added  annually  to  the  principal,  until  the  whole  frmd  shall  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  whenever  the  capital  frtnd  shall  sustain 
a  loss  or  diminution  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  then  and  in 
every  such  case,  and  within  one  year  afterwards,  sufficient  of  said  net 
inoome  shall  be  taken  and  added  to  the  principal  to  make  the  sum 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  I  earnestly  enforce  it  on  all  those  who  may 
have  the  care  and  management  of  the  funds  and  property  given  by 
me  for  the  benefit  of  said  academy, .  to  invest  the  same  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  prudence;  to  appropriate  the  net  income  as 
herein  directed,  and  in  applying  portions  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  deserv- 
ing students,  as  herein  provided,  to  do  so  without  fsvor  or  partiality, 
and  without  regard  to  the  religious  sect  to  which  any  such  student 
may  belong,  provided  he  be  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant." 

We  lay  the  whole  codicil  before  our  readers,  because  we  wish  to 
do  justice  not  simply  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  to  his 
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wisdom,  hiB  practical  good  sense,  and  sound  judgment.  These  an 
strikingly  manifest  in  this  oodidl.  Every  thing  that  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  is  entrusted  to  their  decision  from 
year  to  year,  while  every  provision,  condition,  and  restriction  introduced, 
is  marked  by  a  wise  forethought,  a  large,  comprehensive  prudence. 
The  fund  is  charged  with  the  expense  incident  to  its  proper  care  and 
management,  with  an  insurance  to  be  constantly  had  on  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  academy,  and  provision  is  made  that  the  income 
shall  be  used  to  keep  the  capital  sum  up  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  in  case  it  should  at  any  time  through  bad  invest- 
ments or  other  causes  be  diminished.  The  wisdom  of  this  last  pro- 
vision is  obvious.  Unless  the  whole  should  be  at  once  and  irretrievably 
lost^  which  is  altogether  improbable,  it  secures  to  the  academy  for  all 
coming  time,  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
insure  a  perpetual  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Meeting  these  condi- 
tions, the  Trustees  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  income  in  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  aiding  indigent  students 
either  by  an  outright  gift  or  by  a  loan  for  sucli  term  of  time  as  they 
see  fit,  the  amount  in  each  case  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  or  in 
purchasing  books,  philosophical  and  other  instruments  for  the  use  <^ 
the  pupil.  Here  all  the  great  interests*  of  the  institution,  its  build- 
ings, its  teachers,  its  students,  its  library  and  philosophical  apparatus 
are  covered  and  secured  by  this  codicil,  and  a  large  liberty  is  given  to  the 
Trustees  to  determine  from  year  to  year,  to  which  of  these  objects  and 
in  what  proportions  they  will  appropriate  the  income  of  the  fund 
intrusted  to  them. 

In  this  codicil,  as  well  as  in  his  other  gifts  to  the  academy  at  Gro- 
ton,  Mr.  Lawrence  showed  himself  to  be  a  wise  and  enlightened,  as 
well  as  generous  benefactor  of  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  as 
such  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance  and  honor. 

The  importance  resulting  from  the  permanent  character  of  his 
donations  to  Lawrence  Academy,  is  justly  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Means  in  his  discourse  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  the  school,  at 
the  jubilee  held  July  12th  1854.  Speaking  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Amos  Lawrence,  as  the  benefactors  of  Groton  Academy,  he  says 
"  There  was  a  singular  difference  in  the  character  of  these  two  broth- 
ers, and  tJbere  is  a  similar  difference  in  the  results  of  their  benefac- 
tions. I  have  reason  personally  to  know  that  they  conferred  frequently 
and  earnestly  respecting  the  parts  which  they  should  severally  per- 
form in  upbuilding  this  school.  There  was  an  emulation,  but  there 
was  no  selfishness,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  ;  both  loved  the 
academy,  wished  to  bless  it  and  to  make  it  a  blessing ;  each  desired 
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to  aooommodate  the  feelings  of  the  other;  each  was  unwilling  to  in- 
terfere with  the  other ;  each  was  ready  to  do  what  the  other  declined. 
Mr.  William  Lawrence  was  older  in  years,  bat  he  was  later  in  com- 
mercial experience.  He  was  firmer  in  health,  and  had  less  occasion, 
in  the  experience  of  bodily  pain  and  dangerous  illness  than  his 
brother,  to  lay  to  heart  the  injunction,  *'  make  unto  yourselves  friends 
of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive 
yon  into  everlasting  habitations.*'  But  though  he  began  later,  in  res- 
pect to  the  amount  bestowed  upon  this  school,  be  was  not  behind  his 
brother.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  before  him.  He  gave  more ;  and 
more  of  what  he  gave  remains  to  this  day  in  a  productive  form. 
Out  of  more  than  forty-five  thousand  dollars  provided  for  the  academy 
by  Mr.  William  Lawrence,  forty  thousand  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees,  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  while  out  of  all  that  was  given 
by  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  not  one  single  cent  was  designed  to  be  or 
now  remains  among  the  cash  funds  of  the  academy." 

To  William  Lawrence  then,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  endowment 
of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,  with  a  cash  fund  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  guarded  by  wise  provisions,  which  secure  thirty  thou- 
sand in  perpetuity,  while  in  the  distribution  of  the  income,  they  leave 
a  large  liberty  of  choice  and  discrimination  to  the  Trustees.  The 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his  conduct  in  this  noble  bene&ction  to 
the  cause  of  education,  indicate  the  two  simple  elements  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  strong  practical  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  a  large  and  kindly  heart ;  and  one  source  of  his 
wise  and  sound  judgment  was  his  pure  heart.  He  had  no  selfish  or 
sinister  ends  to  accomplish,  the  desire  to  accomplish  which,  so  often 
darkens  the  conscience,  bewilders  and  misleads  the  judgment.  Un- 
doubtedly he  had  that  desire  of  success  and  accumulation,  which  nat- 
urally accompanies  every  man  in  the  enterprises  of  trade  and 
commerce,  but  this  success  was  to  be  accomplished  by  an  open, 
manly,  straight-forward  honesty.  **  There  were  no  disguises,  con- 
cealments, subterfuges,  pretences,  or  pretensions  about  him ;  all  was 
plain,  simple,  frank,  open  as  the  day  to  all  the  world."  Not  eaten 
up  with  an  intense  personal  anxiety,  accustomed  to  look  at  all  mat- 
ters in  the  light  of  their  broad  relations  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  his  mind  was  clear  to  discern  that  which  was  wise,  right, 
best,  and  his  heart  free  to  love  and  pursue  it  The  profound  declar- 
ation of  Scripture,  '^  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  found  its 
fulfillment  and  illustration  in  him.  A  good  heart,  kind,  tender,  sym- 
pathizing, benevolent,  strong  in  its  affections,  generous  in  its  impulses, 
devout  in  its  emotions,  quickened  and  sanctified  by  a  deep  sentiment 
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of  religious  fiuth,  reverence,  and  reBponsibleneas,  tUs  was  ike  insplF- 
ing  and  controlling  element  of  his  character.  A  good  heart  gave 
hiDci  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment,  a  wise  discrimination.  A  good 
heart,  deeply  conscious  of  its  responsibleness  to  its  maker,  filled  with 
a  love  of  Gk>d  that  unfolded  itself  in  love  and  good  will  to  man,  this 
made  him  pure  as  well  as  wise,  his  career  honorable  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful, his  life  useful,  his  deatii  peaoefol,  his  memorj  to  be  revered 
and  honored, — ^that  ^  memory  of  the  just  which  is  blessed." 

It  is  as 'ii  simple  act  of  justice  to  that  memoiy  that  we  put  upon 
the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  this  notice  of  one, 
who  in  his  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  our  New  England 
academies,  and  in  his  wise  and  munificent  endowment  of  one  of 
these  primary  institutions  of  learning,  has  a  strong  claim  to  our 
grateful  remembrance,  as  a  faithful  and  effident  fnend  of  the  great 
cause  of  education,  which  we  seek  to  pomote.  ^  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise,"  is  the  voice  of  instruction  with  which  his  example  speaks 
to  many  a^wealthy  son  of  New  England. 
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Lawrbncb  Academy  was  inoorporatod  by  the  Legislature  of  Mass- 
achusetts, with  the  title  of  ^  Groton  AcADEMTy'^  in  an  act  which 
was  passed  September  25th,  ^*^^\  ^t^  present  name  was  conferred 
bj  the  Legislature  of  1846,  in  acoordanc€i  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Trustees,  in  honor  of  two  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  William  and 
Amos  Lawrbncs,  who  were  natives  of  the  town  of  Groton. 

This  Academy  is  oue  of  the  oldest  schools  bearing  that  name,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  b 
not  known  that  there  were  more  than  two  academies  in  the  state ; — 
Dnmmer  Academy,  at  Byfield,  aud  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover. 
Ldoester  Academy  was  founded  just  after  the  war  in  1784.  i 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Groton  Academy,  were 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  the 
late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  at  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  Lawrence  Acad- 
emy, in  1654. 

**  About  the  year  1792,  a  want  of  education  of  a  higher  character,  than 
«!Ould  be  obtained  at  the  common  district  schools,  was  sensibly  felt 
The  men  who  achieved  our  Independence  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  were  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in 
public  spirit,  justly  believing  that  civil  liberty  could  n6t  be  maintained 
without  education,  religion,  and  law.  These  veterans  set  themselves 
to  work  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  Academy,  which  was  accomplished 
after  much  trial  and  tribulation.'' 

In  famishing  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  academy,  it  is 
proper  at  the  outset  to  indicate  the  sources  from  whence  we  have 
derived  the  facts  of  our  narrative.  These  are  chiefly  the  history  of 
Groton,  by  Caleb  Butler,  and  the  historical  address  of  Bev.  James 
Means,  delivered  at  the  festival  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Both  these  gentlemen  were  instructors  in  the  academy  for  a  lon- 
ger time  than  any  other  head  master ;  the  former  for  nearly  twelve 
jean ;  the  latter  for  a  term  of  nearly  seven  years.  Mr.  Butler  was 
Principal  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  nearly  all  the  founders  of  the  academy. 

Mr.  Means  became  connected  with  the  school  at  the  period  of  ks 
Ka  6-— {Vol.  n,No.  IJ-i. 
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enlaTgement,  and  was  iDtimatelj  fiuniliar  with  the  plans  and  motives 
of  its  generous  benefactors.  Mr.  Butler  was  long  a  Trustee  after  he 
resigned  the  Principalship^  and  was  always  a  near  resident  to  the 
academj  till  his  death.  He  wiw,  for  these  reasons,  in  a  situation  to  be 
conversant  with  every  event  worthy  of  notice.  We  shall  attempt  to 
do  but  little  more  than  to  express  briefly  in  our  own  words  the  facts 
gathered  from  these  abandaat  and  perfectly  reliable  sources. 

It  seems  to  have  been  well  understood  at  the  time  when  the  found- 
ing of  academies,  was  a  part  of  the  state  policy  of  education,  that 
no  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  any  place,  should  receive  the  sanction 
ol  the  Legislature  by  an  act  of  incorporation,  much  less  a  state  en- 
dowment, unless  the  inhabitants  of  such  ^  locality,  should  first  pro- 
Vide  buildings  suitable  for  the  proposed  seminary.  When  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  requisite  buildings  was  raised,  then  a  charter  was 
granted ;  and  if  the  prospects  of  the  infant  «eiminary  were  encoura- 
ging, the  patrona^  6f  the  state  was  in  due  time  bestowed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Groton  raised  hy  subscription  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  for  the  erection  of  an  academy 
structure.  In  Aid  of  this  project,  a  few  shares  were  subscribed  in 
Pepperell,  an  ancient  precinct  or  parish  of  Groton. 

With  this  sum,  hardly  |1,100,  the  academy  was  built  in  1793,  and 
opened  for  school  purposes  in  1794.  In  order  to  Aid  this  enterprise, 
the  town  of  Groton  voted  that  the  town  Treasurer  should  give  his 
note  for  two  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  annu- 
ally paid,  with  the  understanding  tliat  the  principal  should  never  be 
called  for.*  This  was  a  limited  income  on  which  to  rest  the  founda- 
tions of  An  important  institution  of  learning ;  and  jet  Harvard  and 
Yale  sprang  mtp  hemg  from  beginnings  even  less  inconsiderable. 

The  charter  was  granted  in  1793^  but  it  was  not  till  four  years  had 
passed  awaj,  that  the  aid  of  the  state  was  received  in  the  grant  of  a 
half  township  of  Maine  land.  This  township  consisted  of  eleven 
thousand  ^ye  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  sold  for  fifty  cents  an 
acre.  The  price  of  tuition  previous  to  1795,  was  one  shilling  a  week. 
It  was  raised  in  that  year  to  twenty  cents  a  week,  and  in  1810  to 
twenty  five  cents,  at  which  rate  it  continued  till  a  recent  penod. 

Though  the  academy  had  no  other  endowment  at  first,  except  the 
meagre  appropriation  of  $40  per  annum  from  the  town  treasury,  yet 
the  determination  was  from  the  outset,  to  have  a  school  of  a  high 
grade.  It  was  the  wise  policy  vOf  the  state  not  to  entrust  the  entire 
management  of  the  affairs  of  -academies  to  the  towns  wliere  thej 
were  located;    not  so  much  because  the  finances  of  such  schools 
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would  not  be  well  managed,  as  because  the  danger  was  great^  lest  the 
local  standard  of  education  would  be  too  low. 

For  tbb  reason,  undoubtedly,  the  charter  required  that  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  trust  should  be  non-residents,  and  this  too,  at  a  time, 
when  there  were  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men,  residents  of 
Groton,  most  of  which  were  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  seminary.  This  policy  was  the  general  policy  of  the  state,  at 
that  time,  and  tended  to  place  the  academies  as  well  as  the  colleges 
largely  under  the  Trusteeship  of  the  clergy,  who  had  great 
influence  over  the  people  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
They  served  as  agents  in  securing  patronage,  for  the  school 
of  which  they  were  Trustees,  and  they  were  the  best  qualified 
to  direct  in  r^ard  to  the  best  courses  of  instruction  to  be 
adopted  in  the  new  grade  of  schools  founded  by  the  Commonwealth. 
The  history  of  every  New  England  College  and  academy  will  verify 
the  remark  once  made  by  President  Day,  of  Tale,  that  "  if  ministers 
do  not  take  care  of  the  best  interests  of  our  higher  seminaries  of 
kaming,  then  they  will  not  be  oared  for." 

If  funds  are  wanting  when  the  foundations  of  a  new  college  or 
academy  are  laid,  still  the  institution  will  thrive  for  a  time,  if  it  has 
a  ridi  endowment  in  the  high  character  of  its  earliest  guardians  and 
instmciors.  The  abundant  suQpess  which  crowned  the  efibrts  of 
Trustees  and  teachers  during  the  first  twenty  yean  of  its  history,  is  d 
priori  evidence  that  able  men  guided  the  counsels  and  administration 
of  Groton  Academy  during  that  period.  This  conclusion  is  con-' 
firmed  at  once,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clergymen  and  civilians,  who  served  as  Trustees  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Trustees  for  that  period,  the  first  fifteen 
of  which  were  the  original  corporators  named  in  the  charter : 


Aec. 

Exit. 

1793 

Hon.  Oliver  Prescott, 

Groton, 

1804 

« 

Rev.  Daniel  Chaplin,  D.  D 

».        « 

1817 

tt 

Bev.  Labdiel  Adams, 

Lunenburg, 

1801 

u 

Rev.  Phineas  Whitney, 

Shirley, 

1819 

« 

Rev.  John  BuUard, 

Pepperell, 

1821 

ii 

Rev.  William  Emerson, 

Harvard, 

1801 

u 

Hon.  Josiah  Steams, 

Lunenburg 

1811 

u 

Col.  Henry  Bloomfield, 

Harvard, 

1811 

u 

Hon.  James  Winthrop, 

Cambridge, 

1796 

u 

Col.  Henry  Woods, 

Pepperell, 

1804 

u 

Maj.  Joseph  Moors, 

Groton, 

1794 

tt 

M 
tt 
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1708         Doct  Oliver  PreBoatt,  Jr^  Oroion,  1818 

**           Hon.  Samuel  Dana,  "<  1796 

Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  ""  1818 

Aaron  Brown,  Esq.  ^  1798 

Thomas  Gardner,  Esq.  '<  1798 

1794  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.  ''  1827 
<'           Hon.  James  Preacott,  Westlbrd,  1794 

1795  James  Braaer,  Esq.  Groton,  1818 

1796  John  Brazer,  Esq.  Boston,  1796 
*"            Bev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D.  D.  Lancaster,  1808 

1799         Joshua  Longlej,  Esq.  Shirley,  1814 

Hon.  Oliver  Prescott,  and  his  son,  both  of  which  appear  in  the 
above  list  among  the  original  members  of  the  corporation,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  has  been  illustrious  in  New  England,  both  in  the 
annals  of  heroism  and  literature.  They  were  both  liberally  educated, 
both  were  physicians  of  great  eminence  and  practice,  and  both  were 
called  to  fill  responsible  ofBdal  stations  in  the  service  .of  the  state. 
Dr.  Prescott,  the  elder,  was  a  general  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Bev- 
olution. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin,  was  the  pastor  of  the  first  parish  in  Groton  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  routed  to  be  an  excellent  scholar* 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  divines  of  his  day.  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  of 
Lancaster,  was  distinguished  for  his  great  personal  excellence  and 
influence  among  the  pec^le  of  his  charge,  through  a  long  ministerial 
career. 

Judge  Dana,  and  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  were  among  the  most 
dbtinguished  lawyers  of  their  day.  The  former  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas, — ^frequently  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  President  of  that  body.  He  was 
a  Representative  in  Congress  for  one  term.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  fiie- 
quent  member  of  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
for  eleven  years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deacon  Samuel  Lawrence  was  a  most  estimable  and  useful  citizen, 
and  a  constant  friend  to  the  seminary  which  was  destined  to  bear 
his  own  name,  through  the  bene&ctions  of  his  sons,  who  imitated 
his  example  of  earnest  devotion  to  its  interests  according  to  his 
ability. 

James  Braier,  Esq.,  was  a  citizen  of  Groton,  of  great  social  influ- 
ence. He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  times,  and  from  his  estate  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the 
first  considerable  benefaction  to  the  academy  was  made  in  the  legacy 
of  his  widow. 
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The  following  is  a  Kst  of  those  who  have  held  the  office  of  Princi- 
pal, with  the  dates  of  their  appointment,  and  the  places  of  their 
birth  and  graduation : 

1794    Henry  Moor,  Londonderj,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 

1796  Rev.  Timothy  Williams,  Woodstock,  Ot     Tale. 

1797  -  Hon.  Asahel  Steams,  Lunenburg,  Harvard. 

1798  Leonard  Mellen,  Esq.,  Cibibridge,  Harvard. 

1799  Hon.  William  M.  Ridiardson,  Pelham,NJB[.  Harvard. 
1802     Caleb  BuUer,  Esq.,  ''        *^       Dartmouth. 

1810  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  Hopldnton,  Williams. 

1811  Rev.  Samuel  Woodbury,  Acworth,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 

1812  Caleb  Butler,  Esq.,  Pelham.  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 
1815  Rev.  Abel  Conant,  Milford,  N.  H.  Dartmouth. 
1819  Ephraim  Sherman,  Esq.,  Sudbury,  Harvard. 
1821  Rev.  Eber  Child,  Thetford,  Vt.  Dartmouth. 

1823  Itev.  David  O.  Allen,  Princeton,  Amherst 

1824  Asa  F.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Groton,  Harvard. 
1826  Elizur  Wright,  E^.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  Tale. 
1828  Rev.  G^rge  Beecher,  Litchfield,  Ct  Tale. 
1830  James  Towner,  Willsborough,  N.  T  Univ.  Vt 
1836  Rev.  Horace  Herrick,  Peacham,  Vt  Dartmouth. 
1840  Rev.  Bwkiel  H.  Barstow,  Kingston,  N.  H.   Dartmouth. 

1844  Rev.  Moses  H.  Wells,  Deerfield,  N.  H.         Dartmouth. 

1845  Rev.  James  Means,  Amherst,  N.  H.  Bowdoin. 

1851  Rev.  Mathew  D.  Gordon, 2>ro  tern,  Scotland.  Middlebury.. 

1 852  Rev.Wm.  C.DickinBon,  j9ro  Um,  L.  Meadow.  Amherst 
1852    Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  Union,  Ct  Tale. 

The  first  Preceptor,  Henry  Moor,  was  employed  two  years,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  good  teacher.  He  died  soon  after  his  resignation. 
BQs  salaiy  was  9400  per  annum.  Until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Means 
in  1845,  «11  the  incumbents  of  the  office  of  Head  Master  were  elec- 
ted soon  after  graduation,  and  before  they  studied  a  professiQu. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Towner,  and  Mr.  Means, 
the  term  of  service  has  never  exceeded  five  years.  Mr.  Steams,  the 
third  Preceptor,  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  in  his  practice  at 
Cbelmsfbrd.  He  was  Representative  in  Congress  one  term,  and  for 
twelve  years  Ptofeasor  of  Law  in  Hkrvard  University. 

Mr.  Richardson  became  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  Groton,  and  was 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1811  to  1814.  In  1816  he  was 
i^pointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  died  in  1838,  at  Chester,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Allen,  Preceptor  in  1823,  afterwards  studied  Divinity  at  Andover 
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and  served  as  a  miasionaiy  at  Bombay  twentj-siz  years.    He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Amherst  College  in  1853. 

James  Towner,  Preceptor  from  1880  to  1835,  studied  Divinity,  and 
was  licenced  to  preach,  bnt  was  never  ordained.  He  was  regarded  as 
an  accomplished  instructor.  He  died  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  March 
2d,  1844. 

There  have  been  many  excellent  instructors  among  the  great  num- 
ber employed,  during  the  long  period  since  the  establishment  of  the 
academy,  but  we  must  limit  our  notices  to  two  administrations,  one 
among  the  earliest,  the  other  recent  in  the  history  of  the  academy. 

Caleb  Butler  is  a  name  which  always  will  be  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Lawrence  Academy,  and  of  the  town  of  Groton.  He  was 
chosen  Principal  in  1802,  and  succeeded  his  fnend  and  fellow  towns- 
man, Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  served  successfully  a  term  of  three 
years. 

Mr.  Butler  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  instructors  of 
that  period,  and  his  school  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800,  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  the  special  confidence  and 
regard  of  President  Wheelock,  of  that  Institution. 

Few  institutions  have  furnished  more  graduates,  distinguished  in 
every  honorable  calling  and  profession,  than  Groton  Academy,  during 
the  first  twenty  five  years  of  its  history,  and  most  of  these  were  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Butler.  Among  the  college  graduates  of  this  period,  we* 
find  the  names  of  Hon.  Henrt  A.  Bcllard,  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Ken- 
dall, Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher  who  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  of  Hon.  Ether 
Sheplst,  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Maine,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  same  state ;  of  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  of  the 
city  of  Washington ;  of  Hon.  Joel  Parker,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
state  of  N.ew  Hampshire,  and  now  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  of  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tennet,  D.  D.,  of  New^rt,  Rhode  Island, 
and  afterwards  of  Wethersfield  Conn.,  who  was  the  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  1801,  at  Dartmouth,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  a 
member ;  of  Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  of  Hon.  Luther  Lawrenoe,  of  Lowell, — and  Hon.  John  P. 
Bioelow,  of  Boston ;  of  Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, — Rev. 
George  G.  Ingersoll,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  D.  Farnsworth, — Rev.  Rufus 
Nutting,  Professor  in  Western  Reserve  College,  and  Rev.  Winthrop 
Bailet,  tutor  of  Bowdoin  College.  During  the  same  period,  a  large 
number  of  pupils  were  fitted  for  mercantile  and  other  professions, 
some  of  whom  have  become  hardly  less  distinguished  than  those  who 
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altered  college.  Of  these  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of  the 
five  brotken  of  the  Lawrence  family.  Luther^ — was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
▼aid,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession  for  many  years,  but  who  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  manufacturing  in  the  city  of  Lowell.  ^  Abbott, 
— ^was  the  founder  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  school  at  Cambridge,  and 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St  James.  Amos  and 
WiujAM, — were  the  munificent  benefiictors  of  the  academy  which  now 
bears  their  name,  and  of  many  other  Literary  Institutions — Samubl,  a 
merchant  in  Boston — alone  survives.  A  large  number  of  ladies 
were  educated  at  this  period,  several  of  whom  in  their  station  have 
beoome  hardly  less  eminent  than  those  of  the  other  sex  already 
noticed. 

After  his  long  and  honorable  career  as  an  instructor,  Mr.  Butler 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  his  piofession  as  a 
lawyer,  and  in  various  civic  offices  and  employments.  He  was  always 
interested  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  During  the  last  year  of 
his  life  he  read  through  the  entire  works  of  Horace,  with  all  the  Latin 
notes  and  Excursus  of  the  Delphini  edition — using  constantly 
and  critically,  the  standard  edition  of  Doering,  as  a  reference.    The 

f  year  previous  he  read  Virgil  entire,  in  the  same  thorough  manner. 

He  bad  not  read  Horace  since  his  college  days,  more  than,  half  a  cei^ 
tniy  previous.  In  May,  1854,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  death, 
he  calculated  the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  of  that  year,  and  made 
most  careful  preparations  to  observe  that  event    In  July  following, 

I  occurred  the  Jubilee  Festival  of  Lawrence,  in  which  he  took  the  deep- 

est interest,  and  in  whose  presence  and  address  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  by  all  present  The  old  grad- 
uates were  present  in  great  numbers^  to  welcome  their  venerable 
instructor.  The  generation  with  whom  he  then  was  living,  had 
never  known  him  as  a  teacher,  but  only  as  a  useful  citizen,,  as  the 
Historian  of  the  town  of  Groton,  and  as  the  faith&l  legal  adviser  of 

i  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  whose  interests  were  often  entrusted  to 

his  hands.    But  on  that  Jubilee  festival^  the  great  and  honored  of  ^ 

the  land,  came  firom  distant  places  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  early 
youth,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  early  instructor. 

80  great  had  been  the  changes  of  the  town  in  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  that  one  of  the  Alumni  said  there  was  nothing  remaining  but 
**  Mount  Wachusett  in  the  distance,  and  Caleb  Butler  on  the  spot** 
Mr.  Butler  gave  a  most  interesting  speech  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
which  he  presented  in  a  striking  manner,  the  ^  contrasts  of  the  '  old 
times'  and  the  new."  At  the  dose,  he  addressed  a  few  valedictory 
words  to  his  own  pupils,  who  all  rose  up  before  him,  to  receive  his  A 
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last  benediction.  Among  them  were  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawranee, 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  Rev.  President  Walker,  ^on.  Joel  Parker,  Hon. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  and  very  many 
others.  "  It  was  a  touching  sight,^  said  Mr.  Means,  in  his  account 
of  the  festival,  **  to  behold  those  persons,  some  of  them  so  greatly 
distinguished,  taking  this  respectlul  attitude  before  the  gray-haired 
teacher  of  their  early  years.** 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Butler  was  permitted  with  his  partner  to  cel- 
ebrate their  ^  Golden  Wedding.**  In  the  month  of  September  his 
fatal  sickness  was  induced  by  an  accidental  Ml  from  one  of  the  ihiit 
trees  of  his  garden.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sickness,  before  the  ap- 
prehension of  its  fatal  termination  had  been  felt,  he  remarked  that 
the  lot  of  Horace,  was  his  own,  in  being  nearly  killed  by  a  similar 
acddent,  and  quoted  the  imprecations  of  the  poet  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Odes,  agwnst  the  tree  which  had  so  nearly  taken  the  life  of  its 
owner.    He  died  Oct.  7th,  1854,  aged-  78. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Butler  took  place  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
days  of  autumn.  A  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Crawford  Nightingale,  pastor  of  the  first  parish,  which  was  published 
on  the  day  of  the  Bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  town  of  Groton, 
Oct  81st,  1856. 

The  accession  of  the  Rev.  James  Means,  to  the  office  of  Principal, 
in  1845,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  financial  era  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  No  teacher  ever  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  of  labor 
under  more  powerful  stimulants  to  fidthful  effort  than  Mr.  Means,  and 
the  success  of  a  long  and  prosperous  administration  fully  justified  the 
selection  of  the  Trustees  in  his  appointment 

Mr.  Means  was  a  native  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  college,  and  of  Andover  seminary,  and  had  been  a  settled  pastor 
five  years,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  there  was  united  in  the  office  of  the  Preceptor- 
ship,  the  functions  of  an  authorized  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  im  • 
portance  that  the  head  master  of  a  great  public  school,  should  for 
the  sake  of  moral  and  religious  considerations  always  be  a  preacher, 
and  so  deeply  did  he  prize  the  advantage  which  the  sacred  office 
gave  him  as  a  moral  teacher,  that  when  the  post  of  chaplain  became 
vacant,  he  sought  for  the  place,  and  through  all  his  subsequent  career 
fulfilled  its  daily  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  preacher  on  the  Sab- 
bath, without  compensation.  The  fiimous  Rugby  Chapel  Sermons 
were  the  result  in  part,  of  his  labors  as  a  Christian  teacher. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Means  with  the  academy,  continued  till 
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AngOBti  1852,  and  was  then  terminated  by  the  resignation  of  hb 
nihstitnte,  Mr.  Grordon,  on  account  of  ill  health,  while  he  was  him- 
self in  Europe,  on  leaYe  of  absence — ^  and  too  fiir  away  ibr  any  ex- 
tension of  his  arrangements  with  the  Trustees." 

About  the  time  Mr.  Means  was  appomted  Principal,  commenced 
that  period  which  he  in  his  Jubilee  address  so  fitly  termed  the  **  period 
of  reward  "  and  which  succeeded  as  a  ^  third  stage  "  that  long  period 
of  economy,  which  began  with  Mr.  Richardson's  administration,  and 
had  always  continued,  until  the  Lawrence  benefiictions  relieved  the 
institation  from  further  embarrassment 

This  period,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  unproductive  of  good,  as 
the  reward  of  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
Trustees.  The  few  thousands  of  capital  given  as  a  state  endowment, 
were  well  invested.  The  first  age  when  there  were  no  proper  endow^ 
ments,  Mr.  Means  aptly  designated  as  ^  the  period  of  faith." 

Mr.  Means  was  a  near  relative  by  marriage  of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence, 
and  he  was  made  fully  acquainted  with,  and  entered  heartily  into  all 
the  plans  of  renovation  and  enlargement  which  had  been  formed  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  in  relation  to  the  academy.  The  school  buildings  were 
greatly  enlarged,  the  number  of  teachers  was  increased,  the  course 
of  studies  was  extended,  and  a  large  library  collected  which  now 
nimiberB  over  four  thousand  volumes. 

When  the  first  generation  of  Trustees  and  teachers  had  passed,  the 
relative  condition  of  Groton  academy,  both  as  to  finances  and  literary 
rank  were  not  equal  to  that  of  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century.  Though  the  funds  were  never  ample,  nor  the  course 
of  studies  extensive,  or  the  amount  of  instruction  great  as  compared 
with  a  first  class  academy  of  the  present  day,  yet  in  the  period  just 
referred  to,  not  so  much  was  demanded  of  such  an  institution  as  was 
required  twenty-five  years  later  in  consequence  of  the  new  impulse 
then  given  to  the  entire  system  of  college  education  throughout  the 
land,  and  espedally  in  New  England. 

Andover^  Exeter,  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  a  few  other  institu- 
tions, by  reason  of  ample  endowments,  were  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  onward  progress''  of  education.  In  the  meantime  the  policy  of 
the  Commonwealth  became  entirely  changed  in  respect  to  academies 
and  colleges. 

The  patronage  so  liberally  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  common  school  system  with  its  gradations 
alone  received  the  sympathy  of  the  state,  while  the  theory  gradually 
gained  ground  among  the  people,  and  was  fi*equent]y  advocated  in 
the 'legislature,  that  the  interests  of  the  local  schools  sustained  by 
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general  purposes.  With  this  sum,  the  Tnutees  were  enabled  to 
enlai^  the  academy  buildings,  to  embellish  the  grounds,  and  to  en- 
close the  entire  plot  with  a  very  substantia!  fence,  the  front  side  of 
which  was  constructed  of  iron,  after  a  very  beautiful  pattern.  From 
the  avails  of  this  gift,  a  suitable  bell  was  idso  purchased  for  the  Insti- 
tution. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  respecting  the  benefactions  of  Mr^ 
WiDiam  Lawrence,  since  a  tribute  to  his  character  and  memory  is 
paid  in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal. 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  the  ^'life  and  Correspondence," 
recently  published  by  his  son,  William  R.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  will  fur- 
nish the  most  abundant  illustrations  of  all  that  adorned  the  character 
of  that  most  excellent  lover  of  his  race.  Other  literary  institutions 
besides  the  academy  of  his  native  town,  shared  largely  in  the  gifts 
lavished  by  his  hand. 

It  is  most  earnestly  desired  that  the  illustrious  example  of  Wil- 
liam and  Amos  Lawrence  may  be  imitated  by  men  of  wealth,  in  the 
endowment  of  acadenues  and  other  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in 
our  land. 

Such  endowments  are  ever-flowing  streams  of  good  to  mankind. 
As  memoriak,  they  are  more  precious  than  monuments  erected  to 
honor  great  warriors  and  statesmen.  The  grateful  scholars  of  New 
England,  shall  in  every  coming  age,  repeat  the  names  of  Phillips, 
WiLLiBTOK,  and  Lawbbncx,  with  '^perpetual  benedictions." 
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To  make  this  Joiinal  the  repoaitoiy  of  the  History  and  Literature 
of  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted,  we  shall  enrich 
oar  pages  from  time  to  time  with  some  of  the  most  valnable  contri- 
bntioos  which  have  been  made  in  past  years  by  eminent  scholars  and 
educators,  either  in  independent  treatises,  or  occasional  suggestions, 

.  for  the  improvement  of  systems,  institutions  or  methods  of  education. 
With  this  view,  and  because  of  its  large  scope  and  generous  spirit, 
and  not  because  its  details  are  of  immediate  use,  we  republish  the 
Tractatx  of  John  Milton,  the  most  resplendent  name  for  genius  and 
cultore,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  English  literature,  on  the  reforming  of 
education,  which  he  deemed  ^  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs 
that  can  be  thought  on  " — ^  the  only  genuine  source  of  political  and 
individual  liberty,  the  only  true  safeguard  of  states,  the  bulwark  of 
their  prosperity  and  renown."  The  design  of  this  essay — first  pub- 
lished amid  the  revolutionary  upbreak  of  English  society,  in  the  year 
1644 — ^was  not  to  unfold  a  scheme  of  general  education,  necessarily 

/limited  and  superficial  in  its  course  of  study,  but  to  map  out  the  vast 
domain  of  literature  and  science,  which  pupils  of  ample  leisure 
and  fortune,  and  of  the  highest  industry,  and  emulative  ardor,  with 
teachers  of  the  best  learning  and  genius,  could  sucpessfuUy-traverse 
and  master.  Its  aim  was  far  beyond  anything  attained  at  that  day 
by  the  university  scholars  of  England,  and  its  details  anticipates  re- 
forms in  the  direction  of  practical  science,  which  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years,  are  now  likely  to  be  generally  introduced  into 
the  educational  schemes  of  that  country.  Its  diligent  perusal  can 
not  but  inflame  any  ingenuous  mind  "^  with  a  love  of  study  and  the  ad- 
miration of  virtue,''  and  its  precepts  faithfully  followed,  can  not  but 
fit  men  *^  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offi- 
ces, both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.''  We  can  not  more 
appropriately  introduce  this  essay  than  by  an  account  of  Milton's 
education,  principally  in  his  own  vigorous  and  eloquent  prose. 

John  Milton  was  bom  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608. 
Hia  &ther  was  a  man  of  education  and  property,  and  gave  his  son 
every  fkcility  for  acquiring  a  consummate  education.  To  his  moth- 
er's excellence  of  character  and  deeds  of  charity,  Milton  bears  willing 
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testimoDj  in  his  ucand  doquent  defence  of  the  pefple  of  Eng^- 
land.  His  earlj  training  was  partly  under  a  private  tutor,  named 
Thomas  Young,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  who  inspired  his  pupil 
with  respect  and  affection ;  and  partly  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  London,  that  of  St  Paul's,  then  presided  over  by  Aleiander  Qill. 
On  the  12th  of  February  he  entered  a  pensioner,  [not  dependent  on 
the  foundation  for  support,  but  paid  for  his  board  and  tuition]  of 
Christ's  College,  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  being  sixteen  years 
and  two  months  old.  After  a  residence  of  seven  years,  devoted  to 
literature  and  the  arts,  as  then  taught ,  he  left  in  the  year  1632,  hav- 
ing taken  in  regular  course,  the  two  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
of  arts.*  • 

On  quitting  the  university,  Milton  took  up  his  abode  with  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  purchased  a  property  in  the  village  of  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  thorough  and 
comprehensive  course  of  reading — *' beholding  the  bright  coun- 
tenance of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
and  embodying  his  observations  of  nature  and  his  pure  and  beautiful 
imaginings  into  the  immortal  verse  of  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  of 
Lycidas  and  Comus ;  and  above  all,  moulding  and  consolidating 
his  own  character  and  life  into  ^  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a  composition 
and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things." 

Of  this  period  of  his  life,  in  his  apology,  Milton  says, — "My  morn- 
ing haunts  are,  where  they  should  be,  at  home,  not  sleeping,  or  concoct- 
ing the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring ;  in  win- 
ter, often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devo- 
tion ;  in  summer,  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier;,  to.  read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
tion be  weary,  or  memory  have  it  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and 
generous  labors,  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render 
lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  religion, 
and  our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound 
bodies  to  stand  and  cover  their  stations."  Milton  made  no  pretension 
to  a  life  without  ^  some  recreating  intermission  of  labor  and  serious 
things," — but  sought  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  with  the  harmonies 

*  To  one  of  hit  opponents,  who  aewrted  that  he  had  been  "  vomited  out  of  the  UnWertitj 
after  having  spent  there  a  riotous  youth,  he  replied  In  his  **  Apology  for  Smectymnuus ; " — 
**  It  hath  given  me  an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  puhUcly,  with  all  grateful  miod  the  more 
than  ordinary  favor  and  respect  which  I  found,  above  any  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands  of 
those  courteous  and  learned  men«  the  Fellows  of  the  Collie,  wherein  I  spent  some  years, 
who  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  d^rees,  aa  the  manner  Is  signified,  manj  ways, 
bow  much  better  It  would  content  them  If  I  could  stay,  as  by  many  letters  fulf  of  kindness 
and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time,  and  long  after,  I  was  assured  of  thsbr  singular  good 
•fliwtioD  toward  ma." 
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of  music  lieard  or  performed,  and  in  lofty  &ble  and  romance, 
to  retouch  his  spirit  to  fresh  issues,  and  prepare  himself  for  hardier 
tasks. 

**  Next — for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered, — ^I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  &bles  and 
romances  which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood 
founded  by  our  Tictorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over 
all  Christendom.  There  I  read,  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he 
flhoold  defend  to  ihe  expense  of  his  best  blood,  or  even  of  his  life,  if 
it  10  befall  him,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  vii^n  or  matron ;  from 
whence  even  then  I  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  dear  adven* 
tnre  of  themselves  had  sworn.  Also  this  my  mind  gave  me,  that  every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath,  ought  to  be  bom  a  knight, 
nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder  to  stir  him  up,  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  attempted  chastity ;  ^  and  then  those 
books,  read  in  hours  of  recreation,  '*  proved  to  him  so  many  incite- 
ments to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue. "  But  his  strong  protec- 
tiMi  against  the  seductions  of  vice  was  not  in  the  laureat  fraternity 
of  poeta,  or  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy,  but  his  early  home  rdi- 
gions  culture.  '*  Last  of  all, — ^not  in  time,  but  as  perfection  is  last, 
that  care  was  always  had  of  me,  with  my  earliest  capacity,  not  to  be 
negligently  trained  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 

But  his  education  was  not  yet  complete.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  visited  the  continent,  and  especially  Italy,  ^  the  seat  of 
civilization,  and  the  hospitible  domicil  of  every  species  of  erudition.'^ 
In  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
several  men  of  genius,  ^  whose  names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die ;''  among  them,  Grotius,  and  Galileo ;  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived by  men  of  learning,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  which  only  great 
conversational  powers  and  sound  schdanhip  could  sustain.  Of  this 
portion  of  his  life,  we  fortunately  have  a  bri^  record  fix>m  his  own 
pen  in  reply  to  some  utterly  unfounded  charges  of  his  unscrupulous 
assailants,  both  as  to  his  motives  for  travel,  and  his  manner  of  life 
while  abroad. 

*^  On  my  departure,  the  celebrated  Henry  Wooston,  who  had  long 
be^i  king  James'  ambassador  at  Venice,  gave  me  a  signal  proof  of 
his  regard,  in  an  elegant  letter  which '  he  wrote,  breathing  not  only 
the  warmest  friendship,  but  containing  some  maxims  of  conduct 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  my  travels.  The  noble  Thomas  Scuda- 
morei  king  Charles'  ambassador,  to  whom  I  carried  letters  of  reoom- 
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mendationf  leoeiTed  me  most  oourteouBly  ftt  Paris.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  card  of  introduction  to  the  learned  Hugo  Ghrotins,  at  that 
time  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden  to  the  French  court : 
whose  acquaintance  I  anxiously  draired^  and  to  whose  house  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  lordship's  friends.  A  few  days  after, 
when  I  set  out  for  Italy,  he  gave  me  letters  to  the  English  merchants 
on  my  route,  that  they  might  show  me  any  civilities  in  their  power. 

Taking  ship  at  Nice,  I  arrived  at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  visited 
Leghorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  In  the  latter  city,  which  I  have  always 
more  particularly  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  dialect,  its  genius 
and  its  taste,  I  stopped  about  two  months,  when  I  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank  and  learning,  and  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  their  literary  parties ;  a  practice  which  prevails 
there,  and  tends  so  much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  friendship. 

No  time  will  ever  abolish  the  agreeable  recollections  which  I  cher* 
ish  of  Jacob  Gaddi,  Carolo  Dati,  Cultellero,  Bonomotthai,  Clement- 
illo,  Francisco,  and  many  others. 

From  Florence  I  went  to  Siena,  thence  to  Rome,  where,  after  I  had 
spent  about  two  months  in  viewing  the  antiquities  of  that  renowned 
city,  where  I  experienced  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  Lucas 
Holstein,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  I  continued  my  route 
to  Naples.  There  I  was  introduced  by  a  certain  recluse,  with  whom  I 
had  traveled  from  Rome,  to  John  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  a 
nobleman  of  distinguished  rank  and  authority,  to  whom  Torquato 
Tasso,  the  illustrious  poet,  inscribed  his  book  on  friendship. 

During  my  stay  he  gave  me  singular  proofs  of  his  regard ;  he  him- 
self conducted  me  around  the  city,  and  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  : 
and  more  than  once  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  lodgings.  On  my  depart- 
ure he  gravely  apologized  for  not  having  shown  me  more  civility, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  restrained  from  doing,  because  I  had  spo- 
ken with  so  little  reserve  on  matters  of  religion.  When  I  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
which  I  received  of  the  civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter 
my  purpose,  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  traveling  for  amusement 
abroad,  while  my  fellow  citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home. 
While  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Rome,  some  merchants  informed  me 
that  the  English  Jesuits  had  formed  a  plot  against  me,  if  I  returned 
to  Rome,  because  I  had  spoken  too  freely  on  religion ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  which  I  laid  down  to  myself  in  those  places,  never  to  first  begin 
any  conversation  on  religion ;  but  if  any  questions  were  put  to  me 
concerning  my  &ith,  to  declare  it  without  reserve  or  fear.    I  never- 
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thelen,  retained  to  Roine.  I  took  no  steps  to  conceal  either  my  per- 
son or  my  character ;  and  for  about  the  space  of  two  months  I  again 
openly  defended,  as  I  had  done  before,  the  reformed  religion,  in  the 
very  metropolis  of  popery.  By  the  favor  of  God,  I  got  safe  back  to 
Florence,  where  I  was  received  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I  had 
returned  to  my  native  country.  There  I  stopped  as  many  months  as 
I  had  done  before,  except  that  I  made  an  excursion  for  a  few  days  to 
Lacca;  and,  crossing  the  Apenines,  passed  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  After  I  had  spent  a  month  surveying  the  curios- 
ities of  this  city,  and  had  put  on  board  the  ship  the  books  which  I 
had  collected  in  Italy,  I  proceeded  through  Verona  and  Milan  and 
along  the  Leman  lake  to  Geneva. 

The  mention  of  this  city  brings  to  my  recollection  the  slandering 
More,  and  makes  me  again  call  the  Deity  to  witness,  that  in  all  those 
places  in  which  vice  meets  with  so  little  discouragement,  and  is 
practiced  with  so  little  shame,  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  path 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  perpetually  reflected  that,  though  my 
conduct  might  escape  the  notice  of  men,  it  could  not  elude  the 
inspection  of  God.  At  Geneva  I  held  daily  conferences  with  John 
Deodati,  the  learned  professor  of  Theology.  Then  pursuing  my  for- 
mer route  through  France,  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  after  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months:  at  the  time  when 
Charles  having  broken  the  peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the 
Episcopal  war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists  being  routed  in 
the  first  encounter,  and  the  English  being  universally  and  justly  dis- 
affected, Uie  necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  him  to  convene  a 
parliament.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  hired  a  spacious  house  in  the 
city  for  myself  and  my  books ;  where  I  again  with  rapture  renewed 
my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  which  I  trusted  to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to 
the  courage  of  the  people.^'  V 

Thus  equipped  by  genius,  "  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  vouch- 
safed, but  yet  to  some  in  every  nation,"  by  learning  at  once  elegant 
and  profound,  and  by  travel,  under  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
of  studying  works  of  art,  and  of  intercourse  with  refined  society,  and 
with  aspirations  of  the  most  honorable  achievements  for  the  good  of 
his  race,  and  the  glory  of  God,  Milton  did  not  feel  it  below  his  posi- 
tion or  his  hopes  to  become  a  teacher,  to  compose  school-books,  and  to 
employ  his  great  abilities  in  pointing  out  "  the  right  path  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  noble  education, — ^laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect^  and  melodious 
Bounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.'* 
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What  he  might  have  aocomplished  in  his  own  school,  if  he  had 
converted  it  into  an  *^  Aoademy  "  such  as  he  described  in  his  Tractate, 
which  was  to  be  **  at  once  both  school  and  university  for  a  complete 
and  generous  educadon,"  except  in  mere  professional  training ;  had 
he  devoted  himself  unreservedly,  for  any  considerable  time,  to  this 
work,  with  text-books  of  his  own  composing,*  and  with  puptlsf  capable 
of  receiving  his  instruction  with  the  same  acuteness  of  wit  and  appre- 
hension, the  same  industry  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  the  instructor 
was  irabaed  with,"  is  now  only  left  to  conjecture.  Apart  from  the 
direct  fruit  of  his  teaching,  in  giving,  to  his  country  a  succession  of 
well- trained  youth,  a  portion,  at  least,  imbued  with  bis  own  ingenuous 
and  noble  ardor,  "inflamed  with  the  love  of  learning  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue,  and  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  wordiy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages,^ — his 
example  would  indirectly  have  elevated  the  office  of  educator  of  the 
young  in  public  estimation,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  securing 
for  it  the  best  talent  and  highest  culture  of  the  community.  But  the 
times  called  for  such  talents  and  scholarship  as  he  possessed,  in  other 
walks  less  retired  and  peaoeAil ;  and,  ^  when  God  commands  to  take 
the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blasts  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal."  And,  he  did  take 
the  trumpet,  and,  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  their 
right  to  institute  a  republican  govemnMnt,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
-and  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  against  prelates,  priests,  and 
Idngs,  and  their  hirelings,  he  blew  a  blast,  again  and  again,  "  of  which 
4iil  Ejurope  rang,  from  side  to  side."  And,  although  it  was  his  lot  to 
fail  on  "  evil  times  and  -evil  tongues," — to  see  "  the  good  old  cause  " 
of  the  commonwealth  shipwrecked,  and  every  species  of  licentious- 
ness roll  in  like  a  flood  over  the  land  which  he  would  gladly  have 
<nade  to  smile  with  the  triumphs  of  temperance,  frugality,  knowledge, 
and  liberty,  yet,  not  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  in  his  blind- 
oess  and  disapporntmeirt,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  achievement  of 
ills  great  poem,  the  Paradisb  Lost. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  witii  that  spirit  of  depreciation 
which  breathes  tfaroHghoat  his  notioe  of  Mi=hon's  oprnioBs,  character 
iand  life,  and  which  was  prompted  by  his  natred  of  the  great  poet*s 
religious  and  political  sentiments,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
•educational  labors  of  our  author. 

'*  Let  Botour  veDeration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with  some  degree 

*  MiltoD  WM  the  author  of  a  I^tln  Grammar,  a  Treatise  on  Loirlc,  aod  a  Latin  Lexicon. 
tThIa  It  the  languaf e  of  one  of  hit  pupils,  who  addt  that  tuch  teaching,  with  the  right 
<«f  jooth,  would  have  produced  *'  prodlgiet  of  wit  [mind]  and  leamiug." 
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of  merriment  on  great  promises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  conn  try  men  are  contending  for  thefr 
fiberty,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his 
patriotism  in  a  private  boarding-ecfaool.  This  is  the  period  of  his  liib 
from  which  all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master ;  but^ 
Binoe  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he 
taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  seal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and,  all  tell  what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  con- 
nder  as,  in  itself,  disgraceful.  His  father  was  alive ;  his  allowance 
was  not  ample,  and  he  supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  use- 
fbl  employment 

It  is  told  that,  in  the  art  of  education,  he  performed  wonders ;  and, 
a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were 
read  in  Aldergate  street  by  youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
yeais  of  age.  Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider 
that  nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of 
the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  the  horse.  Every 
man  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it  requires 
to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to 
leedfy  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something  more 
solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authoA 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects :  such  as  the  Georgidc,  and  astronomi- 
cal treatises  of  the  ancients.  This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age. 
Cowley,  who  had  more  means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was 
wanting  to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  edtl- 
cation  in  his  imaginary  college. 

But,  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  the 
seiencesL  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  greiit 
or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide 
lor  action  or  conversation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing, 
the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  kn  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence  and  Ju8> 
tioe  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are 
perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  OiQ* 
intercourse  with  intellectual  nature  is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon 
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•matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  PbyBiologieal  learning  is  of  aooh 
rare  emergency  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  sldll  in  hydroetatics  or  astronomy ;  but^  his 
moral  and  prudentia]  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  moat 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  mate- 
rials for  conversation ;  and,  these  purposes  are  best  served  by  poeti, 
orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as  pedantic  or  paradoxi- 
cal ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  agi^nst  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  Mde.  It 
was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of  nature  to  specula- 
lions  upon  life ;  but,  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off 
attention  from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed 
here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  So- 
crates was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how  to 
do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Or7f  roi  Sv  iLSya^itft  xoxov?'  a/yduAws  rsrvxleu. 

Of  institutions,  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this  wonder- 
working academy,  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man 
very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  history  of  poetry,  written  in  Latin,  by  his  nephew,  Philips,  of 
which,  perhaps,  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which  he  undertook,  he* 
labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for'  doubting.  One 
part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to 
instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  the- 
ology; of  which  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ;  only 
DOW  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  a^d 
indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Qray's  Inn.'* 

To  these  disparaging  remarks  we  add  a  few  sensible  comments,  by 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his  elegantly  written  life,  prefixed  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

"  The  system  of  education  which  he  adopted  was  deep  and  compre- 
hensive ;  it  promised  to  teach  science  with  language,  or  rather,  to 
make  the  study  of  languages  subservient  to  the  acquisition  of  scien* 
tific  knowledge.  Dr.  Johnson  has  severely  censured  this  method  (tf 
instruction,  but  with  arguments  that  might  not  unsuccessfully  be  met 

*  We  max  ^  wr^i  •<  1m<^  tbat  Dr.  JohoaoD  had  never  eeeo  the  book  he  epeaka  of;  for  It 
fi  entirely  compoeed  In  Eng liah,  thoogh  ita  title  beglni  with  two  Latin  worda,  "  Thealmm 
Poetamm ;  or,  a  complete  CoUeetion  of  the  Podta,  Ae.,"  a  elrdUMtaoce  that  probably  **«»'fH 
tha  biographer  of  Milton. 
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Tlie  plan  reoommended  by  the  authority  of  Milton  seems  to  be  chiefly 
liable  to  objectioo,  from  being  too  extensive ;  and,  while  it  makee 
aathon  of  all  ages  contribute  to  the  development  of  science,  it,  of 
course,  must  reject  that  careful  selection,  which  can  alone  secure  the 
eultiyation  of  the  taste.  We  may  also  reply  to  Johnson  that,  although 
aii  men  are  not  designed  to  be  astronomers,  or  geometricians,  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  sciences  are  built,  and  the 
reasonings  by  which  they  are  conducted,  not  only  forms  the  most 
eacact  discipline  which  the  mind  can  undergo,  giving  to  it  comprehen- 
sion and  vigor;  but,  is  the  only  solid  basis  on  which  an  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  can  be  conducted,  or  those  arts  improved  that 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Johnson  says,  we  are  not  placed  here  to  watch  the  planets,  or  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  but  to  do  good.  But,  good  is  done  in  various 
ways,  according  to  opportunities  offered,  and  abilities  conferred ;  a 
man  whose  natural  disposition,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  educa- 
tion lead  to  pursue  astronomical  discoveries,  or  the  sublime  specula- 
tions of  geometry,  is  emphatically  doing  good  to  others,  as  he  is 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  himself^  as  he  is 
directing  the  enei^es  of  his  mind  to  subjects  of  the  most  exalted 
contemplation." 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson,  introduced  an 
ungenerous  fling  of  that  great  but  prejudiced  writer  against  the  pat- 
riotism of  John  Milton,  because,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  oppor- 
tunity of  being  equally  useful  to  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
enlisted,  and  until  he  was  summoned  by  the  parliament  of  England 
and  its  great  Protector,  **  to  address  the  whole  collective  body  of  peo- 
ple, cities,  states,  and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  anxious  and  listening  Europe,"  he  saw  fit  to  employ 
his  great  abilities  in  illustrating,  by  pen  and  example,  the  true  princi^ 
pies  and  method  of  a  generous  and  thorough  education,  "  the  only 
genuine  source  of  political  and  individual  liberty, — the  only  true  safe- 
guard of  states,"  and  to  defend  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
by  his  publications, — we  will  let  the  great  champion  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England  speak  for  himself,  and  refresh  the  patriotism  of 
our  own  times  by  a  few  of  his  burning  words,  uttered  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  in  his  ^  Drfeimo  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano.^ 

**•  But  against  this  dark  array  of  long  reoeived  opinions,  mperstitions,  obloquy, 
sad  fean,  which  some  dread  even  more  than  the  enemy  himaelf,  the  English  had 
to  oontend ;  and  all  this  under  the  light  of  better  informstion,  and  fiivored  by  an 
anpiilse  from  above,  they  overcame  with  such  singular  enthusiasm  and  bravery, 
that,  great  as  were  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  contest,  the  grandeur  of  conoep- 
lioa  and  lofttnras  of  spirit  which  were  universally  displayed,  merited  for  eachindi- 
vidaal  more  than  a  mediocrity  of  fame  ;  and  Britain,  which  was  formerly  styled 
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atiB  hot  bed  of  tyranny,  will  hereafter  deserve  to  be  celebrated  for  endlen  age«,  m 
a  soil  most  genial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  Dariog  the  mighty  struggle,  no 
anarchy,  no  liceDtiousDess  was  seen ;  no  illusions  of  glory,  no  extravagant  emula- 
tion of  the  anoienti  inflamed  them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty ;  but  the  recti- 
tude of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of  their  habits,  taught  them  the  only  true  and 
oafe  road  to  real  liberty,  and  they  took  up  arms  only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the 
laws  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Relying  on  the  divine  assistance,  they  used  eveiy  honorable  exertion  to  break 
the  yoke  of  slavery  ;  of  the  praise  of  which,  though  I  claim  no  share  to  myself, 
yet  I  can  easily  repel  any  charge  which  may  be  adduced  against  me,  either  of 
want  of  courage  or  want  of  zeal.    For  though  I  did  not  participate  in  the  toils  or 
dangers  of  the  war,  yet  I  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  service  not  less  haz- 
ardous to  myself,  and  more  beneficial  to  my  fellow  citizens,  nor,  in  the  adverse 
turns  of  our  affain,  did  I  ever  betray  any  symptoms  of  pusilanimity  and  dejection, 
or  show  myself  more  afraid  than  became  mo  of  malice  or  of  death ;  for  since  from 
my  youth  I  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  my  mind  had  always 
been  stronger  than  my  body,  I  did  not  court  the  labora  of  a  camp,  in  which  any 
common  person  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  myself,  but  resorted  to  that 
employment  in  which  my  exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.    Thus,  with 
Uie  better  part  of  my  frame  I  contributed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  of  my 
country,  and  to  the  success  of  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged ;  and 
I  thought  if  God  willed  the  success  of  such  glorious  achievements,  it  was  equally 
agreeable  to  his  will  that  there  should  be  othere  by  whom  those  achievements 
should  be  recorded  with  dignity  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  truth  which  had  been 
defended  by  arms,  should  also  be  defended  by  reason,  which  is  the  best  and  only 
legitimate  means  of  defending  it     Hence,  while  I  applaud  those  who  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field,  I  will  not  complain  of  the  province  which  was  assigned  me,  but 
rather  congratulate  myself  upon  it  and  thank  the  Author  of  all  good  for  having 
placed  me  in  a  station  which  may  be  an  object  of  envy  to  othera  rather  than  of 
regret  to  myself. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  vain  or  arrogant  comparisons,  or  to  speak 
ostentatiously  of  myself;  but,  in  a  cause  so  great  and  glorious,  and  particularly 
on  an  occasion  when  I  am  called  by  the  general  suffrage  to  defend  the  very 
defenden  of  that  cause,  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  assuming  a  more  lofty  and 
awelling  tone  than  the  simplicity  of  an  exordium  may  seem  to  justify :  and  as 
much  as  I  may  be  surpassed  in  the  powera  of  eloquence  and  copiousness  of  diction, 
^y  the  illustrious  oratore  of  antiquity,  yet  the  subject  of  which  I  treat  was  never 
surpassed  in  any  age,  in  dignity  or  in  interest.  It  has  excited  sqch  general  and 
•uch  ardent  expectation,  that  I  imagine  myself  not  in  the  forum  or  on  the  rostra, 
aurrounded  only  by  the  people  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  but  about  to  address  in 
this  as  in  my  former  defence,  the  whole  collective  body  of  people,  cities,  states, 
and  councils  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  through  the  wide  expanse  of  anxious  and 
listening  Europe.  I  seem  to  survey,  as  from  a  towering  height,  the  far  extended 
tracts  of  sea  and  land,  and  innumerable  crowds  of  spectators,  betraying  in  their 
looks  the  liveliest,  and  sensations  the  most  congenial  with  my  own.  Here  I  be- 
Eold  the  stout  and  manly  prowess  of  the  Grerman,  disdaining  servitude ;  there  the 
generous  and  lively  impetuosity  of  the  French  ;  on  this  side,  the  calm  and  stately 
valor  of  the  Spaniard ;  on  that,  the  composed  and  wary  magnanimity  of  the 
Italian.  Of  all  the  lovera  of  liberty  and  virtue,  the  magnanimous  and  the  wise, 
ih  whatever  quarter  they  may  be  found,  some  secretly  favor,  othesr  openly  ap- 
prove ;  some  greet  me  with  congratulation  and  applause ;  othera  who  had  long 
been  proof  against  conviction,  at  last  yield  themselves  captive  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Surrounded  by  congregated  multitudes,  I  now  imagine  that,  from  the  columns  of 
Hercules  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  behold  the  nations  of  tho  earth  recovering  that 
liberty  which  they  so  long  had  lost ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  island  are  trans- 
^rting  to  other  countries  a  plant  of  more  beneficial  qualities,  and  more  noble 
growth  than  that  which  Triptolemns  is  reported  to  have  carried  from  region  to 
region ;  that  they  are  disseminating  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  firaedom 
among  cities,  kingdoms,  and  nations." 

In  further  notioe  of  the  charges  against  himself  and  especially  that 
bis  loss  of  sight  was  a  judgment  for  using  his  eyes  in  writing  against 
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the  divine  rights  of  kings,  and  in  defence  of  the  people  of  England 
for  dethroning  and  beheading  their  monarch,  he  thus  speaks : 

"  Respeating  my  blindneiB ;  *  *  *  I  miut  sabmit  to  my  afflio- 
tioD.  It  w  not  ao  wretched  to  be  blind,  as  it  is  not  to  be  capable  of  enduring 
bUndneas.  Bat  why  should  I  not  endure  a  misfortane  which  it  behooves  every 
cne  to  be  pirepared  to  endure,  if  it  should  happen ;  which  may,  in  the  common 
oonrse  of  things,  happen  to  any  man  ^  and  which  has  been  known  to  happen  to 
the  most  distinguished  aod  virtuous  persons  in  history.  Shall  I  mention  those 
wbe  and  ancient  bards,  whose  misfurtnnes  the  gods  are  said  to  have  compensated 
by  superior  endowments,  and  whom  men  so  much  revered  that  they  chose 
rather  to  impute  their  want  of  sight  to  the  injnstice  of  heaven  than  to  their  own 
want  of  innooence  or  virtue?  [After  citing  the  virtues  of  Tiresias, Timoloon, 
AppiuB  Claudius,  Metellus,  the  incomparable  Doge  Dandolo,  and  the  patriarch 
Isaac — ]  Did  not  our  Saviour  himself  clearly  declare  that  that  poor  man  whom  ho 
restored  to  sight  had  not  been  bom  blind,  either  on  account  of  his  own  sins,  or 
of  the  sins  of  his  progenitors  t  and  with  respect  to  myself,  though  I  have  aocu- 
rately  examined  my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my  soul,  I  call  thee,  O  God,  Uie 
searcher  of  hearts,  to  witness,  that  I  am  not  conscious,  either  in  the  more  early, 
or  in  the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of  having  committed  any  enormity  which  might 
deservedly  have  marked  me  out  as  a  fit  object  for  such  calamitous  visitation.  But 
since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  is  only  a  retribution  for  the  transgressions 
of  my  pen,  I  again  invoke  the  Almighty  to  witness,  that  1  never,  at  anytime,  wrote 
any  thing  which  I  did  not  think  agreeable  to  truth,  to  justice  and  to  piety.  This 
was  my  persuasion  then,  and  I  feel  the  same  persuauon  now.  Nor  was  I  prompted 
to  such  exertions  by  the  influence  of  ambition,  by  the  lust  of  lucre  or  of  praise: 
H  was  only  the  conviction  of  duty  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  disinterested 
passion  for  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Thus,  therefore,  when  I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the  defence  of 
the  royal  cause,  when  I  had  to  contend  with  the  pressure  of  sickness,  and  with 
the  apprehension  of  soon  losing  the  sight  of  my  remaining  eye,  and  when  ray  med- 
ioal  attendants  clearly  announced  that  if  I  did  engage  in  the  work,  it  would  be  irre^ 
parably  lost,  their  premonitions  caused  no  hesitation  and  inspired  no  dismay.  My 
resolution  was  unshaken,  though  the  alternative  was  the  loss  of  my  s^ht,  or  the 
desertion  of  duty.  Let,  then,  the  calumniators  of  the  divine  goodness  cease  to 
reiile,  or  to  make  me  the  object  of  their  superstitious  imaginations.  Let  them  con- 
aider  that  my  situation,  such  as  it  is,  is  neither  the  object  of  my  shame  or  of  my 
regret;  that  I  am  not  depressed  by  any  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  thai 
m  the  solace  and  the  strength  which  have  been  infused  into  me  from  above,  I 
have  been  able  to  do  the  will  of  God  :  that  I  oftcner  think  on  what  be  hath  be- 
stowed than  on  what  he  hath  withheld,  and  that  in  my  oonscionsness  of  rectitude 
I  feel  a  trenaured  store  of  tranquility  and  delight. 

But  if  the  choice  were  necessary,  I  would  prefer  my  blindness  to  that  of  my 
adversaries ; — theirs  is  a  ok>ud  spread  over  the  mind  which  darkens  both  the  light 
of  reason  and  cooecienoe ; — mine  keeps  fW>m  my  view  only  the  colored  surfaces 
of  things,  while  it  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  contemplate  the  beauty  and  stability  of 
Tirtue  and  truth.  There  is,  as  the  apostle  has  remarked,  a  way  to  strength  through 
weakness.  Let  me  be  the  most  feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  as  my  feebleness 
seems  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  my  rational  and  immortal  spirit ;  as  long  as  in 
that  obecnri^  in  which  I  am  enveloped,  the  light  of  the  divine  presence  more 
dearly  shines, — ^then,  in  proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be  invincibly  strong ; 
and  in  proportion  as  I  am  blind,  I  shall  more  clearly  see.  O,  that  I  may  be  per^ 
feeted  by  feebleness  and  irradiated  by  obsourity  1  And  indeed,  in  my  blindness  I 
enjoy,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  favor  of  the  Deity,  who  regards  me  with 
more  tenderness  as  I  am  able  to  behold  nothing  but  himself!  Alas  for  him  wha 
hwiha  me,  who  maligns  and  merits  public  execration  I  For  the  divine  law  not 
only  shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  attack ;  not, 
faMeed,  so  muoh  from  the  priTation  of  sight,  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  thoaa 
heavenly  wings  whioh  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  obscurity,  and  which,  when 
ooeasioned,  he  is  wont  to  illuminate  with  an  interior  light  more  precious  and  mora 
pure.  To  this  I  ascribe  the  more  tender  aasidnities  oif  my  friends,  their  soothing 
attentkms,  their  kind  visits,  their  reverential  observances.    Nor  do  persons  of  pria- 
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dpsl  distmotioD  suffer  me  to  be  bereaved  of  oomlbrt,  when  tbey  see  me  beroAW^ 
of  sight  amid  the  exertions  which  I  made,  the  zeal  which  I  showed,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  I  run  for  the  liberty  which  I  love.  They  do  not  strip  me  of  the  badge 
of  honor  which  I  have  once  worn  ;  they  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  places  of  publio 
trust  to  which  I  have  been  appointed,  nor  do  they  abridge  my  salary  or  emolo- 
menti.  Thus,  while  both  God  and  man  unite  in  solacing  me  under  the  height  of 
my  affliction,  let  no  one  lament  my  loss  of  sight  in  so  honorable  a  cause  1 " 

After  paying  an  eloquent  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  Crom- 
well, Bradshaw,  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desborough,  Overton,  Whitlocke, 
Lawrence,  and  others  who  distinguished  themselves  and  served  their 
country  by  their  exertions  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  Milton  closes 
with  advice  worthy  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  with  the 
Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington. 

*^  To  these  men,  whose  talents  are  so  splendid,  and  whose  worth  has  been  so  tho- 
roughly tried,  yon  would,  without  doubt,  do  right  to  trust  the  protection  of  our 
liberties ;  nor  would  it  be  easv  to  say  to  whom  they  might  more  safely  be  entrusted. 
Then,  if  yon  leave  the  church  to  its  own  government,  and  relieve  yourself  and  the 
other  public  functionaries  from  a  charge  so  onerous,  and  so  incompatible  with  your 
functions  ]  and  will  no  longer  suffer  two  powers,  so  diflSsrent  as  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastiGal,  to  commit  fornication  together,  and  by  their  mutual  and  delusive 
aids  in  appearance  to  strengthen,  but  in  reality  to  weaken,  and  finally  to  subvert 
each  other ;  if  you  shall  remove  all  power  of  persecution  out  of  the  church,  (but, 
persecution  will  never  cease,  so  long  as  men  are  bribed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  a 
mercenary  salary,  which  Is  forcibly  extorted,  rather  than  gratuitouslv  bestowed, 
which  serves  only  to  poison  religion  and  to  strangle  truth,)  you  will  then  effectu- 
afly  have  cast  those  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  who  do  not  merely  truckle 
with  doves  but  with  the  Dove  itself,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High.  Then, 
since  there  are  often  in  a  republic  men  who  have  the  same  itch  for  making  a 
multiplicity  of  laws,  as  some  poetasters  have  for  making  many  verses,  and,  since 
hiws  are  usually  worse  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous,  if  you  shall  not 
enact  so  many  new  laws  as  you  abolish  old,  which  do  not  operate  so  much  as 
warnings  against  evil,  as  impediments  in  the  way  of  good ;  and,  if  you  shall 
retain  only  those  which  are  necessary,  which  do  not  confound  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil,  which,  while  they  prevent  the  frauds  of  the  wicked,  do  not  prohibit 
the  innocent  freedoms  of  the  good,  which  punish  crimes,  without  interdicting 
those  things  which  are  lawful  only  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  they  may 
occasionally  be  exposed.  For,  the  intention  of  laws  is  to  check  the  commission  of 
vice ;  but,  liberty  is  the  best  school  of  virtue,  and  affords  the  strongest  encourage- 
ments to  the  practice.  Then,  if  you  make  a  better  provision  for  the  education  of 
our  youth  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  if  you  prevent  the  promiscuous  instmo- 
tion  of  the  docile  and  the  indocile,  of  the  idle  and  the  diligent,  at  the  public  cost, 
but  reserve  the  rewards  of  learning  for  the  learned,  and  of  merit  for  the  merito- 
rious. If  you  permit  the  free  discuasion  of  truth,  without  any  hazard  to  the 
author,  or  any  subjection  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
make  truth  nourish  and  knowledge  abound,  the  censure  of  the  half-learned,  the 
envy,  the  pusillanimity,  or  the  prejudice  which  measures  the  discoveries  of  others, 
and,  in  short,  every  degree  of  wisdom,  by  the  measure  of  its  own  capacity,  will 
be  prevented  from  doling  out  information  to  us  according  to  their  own  arbitrary 
choice.  Lastly,  if  you  shall  not  dread  to  hear  any  truth,  or  any  falsehood,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  but  if  you  shall  least  of  all  listen  to  those  who  think  that  they  can 
never  be  free  till  the  liberties  of  others  depend  on  their  caprice,  and  who  attempt 
nothing  with  so  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as  to  fetter,  not  only  the  bodies  but  the 
minds  of  men,  who  labor  to  introduce  into  the  state  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  depraved  habits  and  pernicious  opinions ;  you  will  always 
be  dear  to  those  who  think  not  merely  that  their  own  sect  or  fection,  but  that  all 
citizens,  of  all  descriptions,  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  laws.  If  there 
be  any  one  who  thinks  that  this  is  not  liberty  enough,  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
rather  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  ambition  or  of  anarchy  than  with  the  love  of  a  ^ 
genuine  and  well-regulated  liberty  ;  and  particularly,  since  the  oircumstancee  of 
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lbs  eoBBtry,  wluoh  liaa  been  so  otmviileed  by  the  ■tormi  of  ftotioD,  wliicb  are  yet 
iMfdly  itiU,  do  not  permit  oa  to  adopt  a  mora  perfect  or  desirable  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

For,  H  ia  of  no  little  oonaeqiieiioe,  O  oitiseDa,  by  wbat  priDciplea  yon  are  gor- 
emed,  either  in  aeqniring  lib^ty,  or  in  retaining  it  when  acquired.  And,  ankaa 
thai  liberty,  which  »  of  aaoh  a  kind  as  arms  can  neither  proeare  nor  take  away, 
which  alone  is  the  fruit  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  temperance,  and  unadulterated  vir- 
toe,  shall  have  taken  deep  root  in  your  minds  and  hearls,  there  will  not  Ions  be 
wanting  one  who  will  snatch  from  you  by  treachery  what  you  have  acquired  by 
arma.  War  has  made  many  great  whom  peace  makes  small.  If,  after  being 
released  from  the  toils  of  war,  you  neglect  the  arts  of  peace,  if  your  peace  and 
your  h*berty  be  a  state  of  warfare,  if  war  be  your  only  virtue,  the  summit  of  your 
pnuM,  yon  will,  believe  me,  soon  find  peace  the  most  adverse  to  your  intereeta. 
Tour  peace  will  be  only  a  more  dtstressing  war ;  and,  that  which  you  imagined 
¥berty,  will  prove  the  worst  of  slavery.  Unless,  by  the  means  of  piety,  not 
frothy  and  loquaoioos,  but  operative,  unadulterated,  and  sincere,  you  clear  the 
liornon  of  the  mind  from  those  mists  of  supmitition  which  arise  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  true  religion,  you  will  always  have  those  who  will  bend  your  necks  to  the 
yoke,  aa  if  you  were  brutes,  who,  notwithstanding  all  your  triumphs,  will  put  you 
up  to  the  highest  bidder,  aa  if  you  were  mere  booty  made  in  war ;  and,  will  find 
an  exuberant  source  of  wealth  in  your  ignorance  and  superstitioD.  Unless  you 
win  subjugate  the  propensity  to  avarice,  to  ambition,  and  sensuality,  and  expel  all 
luxury  from  yourselves  and  from  your  families,  you  will  find  that  you  have  oher- 
iabed  a  more  stubborn  and  intractable  despot  at  home  than  you  ever  encountered 
in  the  field ;  and,  even  your  very  bowels  will  be  continually  teeming  with  an  in- 
tolerable progeny  of  tyrants.  Let  these  be  the  first  enemies  whom  you  subdue ; 
this  constitutes  the  campaign  of  peace ;  these  are  triumphs,  difficult,  indeed,  but 
bkiodless ;  and  fiir  more  honorable  than  those  trophies  which  are  purchased  only 
by  slaughter  and  by  rapine.  Unless  you  are  victors  in  this  service,  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  have  been  victorious  over  the  despotic  enemy  in  the  field.  For,  if  yon 
think  that  it  is  a  more  grand,  a  more  beneficial,  or  a  more  wise  policy,  to  invent 
subtle  expedients  for  increasing  the  revenae,  to  multiply  our  naval  and  military 
force,  to  rival  in  craft  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  to  form  skillful  treatiee 
and  alliances,  than  to  administer  unpolluted  justice  to  the  people,  to  redress  the 
injured,  and  to  succor  the  distressed,  and  speedily  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own, 
you  are  involved  in  a  cloud  of  error ;  and,  too  late,  will  you  perceive,  when  the 
iUnsiou  of  those  mighty  benefits  has  vanished,  that,  in  neglecting  these,  which  you 
now  think  inferior  considerations,  you  have  only  been  precipitating  your  own  ruin 
and  despair.  The  fidelity  of  enemies  and  allies  is  frail  and  perishing,  unless  it  be 
cemented  by  the  prindpks  of  justice;  that  wealth  and  those  honors,  which  most 
covet,  readily  change  masters  *,  they  forsake  the  idle,  and  repair  where  virtue, 
where  industry,  where  patience  flourish  most.  Thus  nation  precipitates  the  down- 
fall of  nation ;  thus,  the  more  sound  part  of  one  people  subverts  the  more  corrupt, 
thos  you  obtained  the  ascendant  over  the  royalists.  If  you  plunge  into  the  same 
depravity,  if  you  imitate  their  excesses,  and  hanker  after  the  same  vanities,  you  wiU 
become  royalists  aa  well  as  they,  and  liable  to  be  subdued  by  the  same  enemies,  or 
by  others  in  your  turn  ;  who,  placing  their  reliance  on  the  same  religious  princi- 
ples, the  same  patience,  the  same  integrity  and  discretion  which  made  you  strong, 
win  deservedly  triumph  over  you  who  are  immersed  in  debauchery,  in  the  luxury 
and  the  sloth  of  kings.  Then,  as  if  Grod  was  weary  of  protecting  yon,  you  wife 
be  seen  to  have  passed  through  the  fire,  that  you  might  perish  in  the  smoke ;  the 
contempt  which  you  will  then  experience  will  be  great  aa  the  admiration  which 
yon  now  enjoy ;  and,  what  may  in  future  profit  others,  but  can  not  benefit  jrour- 
selves,  you  will  leave  a  aalutary  proof  what  great  things  the  solid  reality  of  virtue 
and  of  piety  might  have  effected,  when  the  mere  counterfeit  and  varnished  resera- 
Uancd  could  attempt  such  mighty  achievements,  and  make  such  considerable 
advances  towards  the  execution.  For,  if  either,  through  your  want  of  knowledge, 
your  want  of  constancy,  or  your  want  of  virtue,  attempts  so  noble,  and  actions  ao 
glorious,  have  had  an  issue  so  unfortunate,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that 
better  men  should  be  either  less  daring  in  their  projects  or  less  sanguine  in  their 
hopes.  But,  from  such  an  abyss  of  corruption  into  which  you  so  readily  fall,  no 
one,  not  even  Cromwell  himself,  nor  a  whole  nation  of  Bruto^es,  if  they  were 
alrre,  conld  deliver  you  if  they  would,  or  would  deliver  yon  if  tl  ey  could.    For, 
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who  would  Tindicfite  yoor  right  of  unrestrained  suffrage,  or  of  choosing  what 
representatives  you  liked  best,  merely  that  yon  might  elect  the  creatures  of  your 
own  faction,  whoever  they  might  be,  or  him,  however  small  might  be  his  worth, 
who  would  give  you  the  most  lavish  ffSslB,  and  enable  you  to  drink  to  the  greatest 
excess  ?  Thus,  not  wisdom  and  authority,  but  turbulence  and  gluttony,  would 
soon  exalt  the  vilest  miscreants  from  our  taverns  and  our  brothels,  from  oar  towns 
and  vilhiges,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  senators.  For,  should  the  management 
of  the  republic  be  entrusted  to  persons  to  whom  no  one  would  willingly  entrust 
the  management  of  his  private  concerns  ;  and  the  treasury  of  the  state  be  left  to 
the  care  of  those  who  had  lavished  their  own  fortunes  in  an  in&mous  prodigality  f 
Should  they  have  the  charge  of  the  public  purse,  which  they  would  soon  convert 
into  a  private,  by  their  unprincipled  peculations?  Are  they  fit  to  be  the  legisla- 
tors of  a  whole  people  who  themselves  know  not  what  law,  what  reason,  what 
right  and  wrong,  what  crooked  and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means?  who 
think  that  all  power  consists  in  outrage,  all  dignity  in  the  parade  of  insolence? 
who  neglect  every  other  consideration  for  the  corrupt  gratification  of  their  friend- 
ships, or  the  prosecution  of  their  resentments  ?  who  disperse  their  own  relations 
and  creatures  through  the  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  levying  taxes  and  confiscat- 
ing goods ;  men,  for  the  greater  part,  the  most  profligate  ana  vile,  who  buy  up  for 
themselves  what  they  pretend  to  expose  to  sale,  who  thence  collect  an  exhorbitant 
mass  of  wealth,  which  they  fraudulently  divert  from  the  public  service ;  who  thus 
spread  their  pillage  thn)ugh  the  country,  and,  in  a  moment  emerge  from  penury 
and  rags  to  a  state  of  splendor  and  of  wealth  ?  Who  could  endure  such  thievish 
servants,  such  vicegerents  of  their  lords?  Who  could  believe  that  the  masters 
and  the  patrons  of  a  banditti  could  be  the  proper  guardians  of  liberty  ?  or,  who 
would  suppose  that  he  should  ever  be  made  one  hair  more  free  by  8uch  a  set  of 
public  functionaries,  (though  they  might  amount  to  five  hundred  elected  in  this 
manner  from  the  counties  and  boroughs,)  when  among  them  who  are  the  very 
guardians  of  V\\h  rty,  and  to  whose  custody  it  is  committal,  there  must  be  so  many 
who  know  not  either  how  to  use  or  to  enjoy  liberty,  who  neither  understand  the 
principles  nor  merit  the  possession  ?  But,  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  those  who 
are  the  most  unworthy  of  liberty  are  wont  to  behave  most  ungratefully  toward 
their  deliverers.  Among  such  persons,  who  would  be  willing  either  to  fight  for 
liberty,  or  to  encounter  the  least  peril  in  its  defence  ?  It  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things  that  such  persons  ever  should  be  free.  However  much  they  may 
brawl  about  liberty,  they  are  slaves,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  without  per- 
ceiving it :  and,  when  they  do  perceive  it,  like  unruly  horses  that  are  impatient  of 
the  bit,  they  will  endeavor  to  throw  off*  the  yoke,  not  from  the  love  of  genuine 
liberty,  (which  a  good  man  only  loves,  and  knows  how  to  obtain,)  but  from  the 
impulses  of  pride  and  little  passions.  But,  though  they  often  attempt  it  by  arms, 
they  will  make  no  advances  to  the  execution ;  they  may  change  their  masters,  bnt 
will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their  survitude.  This  often  happened  to  the 
ancient  Romans,  wasted  by  excess,  and  enervated  by  luxury :  and,  it  has  still  more 
so  been  the  fate  of  the  modems ;  when,  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  they 
aspired,  under  the  auspices  of  Crescentius,  Nomentanus,  and,  afterwards,  of  Ni- 
colas Rentius,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Tribune  of  the  People,  to  restore  the 
splendor  and  reestablish  the  government  of  ancient  Rome.  For,  instead  of  fret- 
ting with  vexation,  or  thinking  that  you  can  lay  the  blame  on  any  one  but  your- 
selves, know  that  to  be  free  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  pious,  to  be  wise,  to  be 
temperate  and  just,  tO  be  frugal  and  abstinent,  and,  lastly,  to  be  magn|inimous  and 
brave ;  so,  to  be  the  opposite  of  all  these  is  the  same  as  to  be  a  slave ;  and,  it  usu- 
ally happens,  by  the  appointment  and,  as  it  were,  retributive  justice  of  the  Deity, 
tiiat  that  people  which  cannot  govern  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions, 
bat  crouch  under  the  slavery  of  their  lusts,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Bwsy  of 
those  whom  they  abhor,  and  made  to  submit  to  an  involuntary  servitude.  It  is 
also  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  by  the  constitution  of  nature,  that 
he  who,  from  the  imbecility  or  derangement  of  his  intellect,  is  Incapable  of  gov- 
erning himself,  should,  like  a  minor,  be  committed  to  the  government  of  another ; 
and,  least  of  all,  should  he  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  affiurs  of  others  or  the 
faiterest  of  the  state. 

Ton,  therefore,  who  wish  to  remain  A*ee,  either  instantiy  be  wise,  or,  as  soon 
as  possible,  cease  to  be  fools ;  if  you  think  slavery  an  intolerable  evil,  learn  obedi- 
eaoc  to  reason  and  the  government  of  yourselves ;  and,  finally,  bid  adieu  to  your 
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dMBcni'oas,  yonr  jealoasies,  yoar  rapentttions,  your  ontrageSf  yonr  npine,  and 
joor  Insto.  Unless  yon  will  spare  no  pains  to  eSeot  this,  yon  most  be  judged  unfit 
both  by  Grod  and  mankind,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  possession  of  liberty  and  the 
administration  of  the  government ;  but,  will  rather,  like  a  nation  in  a  state  of 
popilage,  want  some  active  and  ooorageous  guardian  to  undertake  the  mana^ment 
of  yonr  ai^rs.  With  respect  to  myself,  whatever  turn  things  may  take,  I  thought 
that  my  exertions  on  the  present  occasion  would  be  serviceable  to  my  country ; 
and,  as  they  have  been  cheerfully  bestowed,  I  hope  that  they  have  not  been 
bestowed  in  vain.  And,  I  have  not  circumscribed  my  defence  of  liberty  within 
any  petty  circle  around  me,  but  have  made  it  so  general  and  comprehensive,  that 
the  jnstioe  and  the  reasonableness  of  such  uncommon  occnrrencea,  explained  and 
defended,  both  among  my  countrymen  and  amon^  foreigners,  and  which  all  good 
men  can  not  but  approve,  may  serve  to  exalt  the  glory  of  my  country,  and  to  excite 
the  imitation  of  posterity.  If  the  conclusion  do  not  answer  to  the  beginning,  that 
ia  their  concern;  I  have  delivered  my  testimony,  I  would  almost  say,  have 
erected  a  monument  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed,  to  the  reality  of  those 
aingnlar  and  mighty  achievements  which  were  above  all  praise.  As  the  epic  poet, 
who  adheres  at  all  to  the  rules  of  ^hat  species  of  composition,  does  not  profess  to 
describe  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  whom  he  celebrates,  but  only  some  particular 
aotMHi  of  hia  life,  as  the  resentment  of  Achilles  at  Troy,  the  return  of  Ulyases,  or 
the  coming  of  ^oeas  into  Italy ;  so  it  will  be  sufficient,  either  for  my  justification 
or  apology,  that  I  have  heroically  celebrated  at  least  one  exploit  of  my  country- 
men ;  I  pa«  by  the  rest,  for  who  could  recite  the  achievements  of  a  whole  people  t 
K,  after  such  a  display  of  courage  and  of  vigor,  yon  basely  relinquish  the  path  of 
▼irtne,  if  yon  do  anything  unworthy  of  yourselves,  posterity  will  sit  In  judgment 
on  yonr  condoot.  They  will  see  that  the  foundations  were  well  laid ;  that  the 
beginning  (nay.  It  was  more  than  a  beginning)  was  glorious ;  but,  with  deep 
emotions  of  coDcem,  will  they  regret,  that  those  were  wanting  who  might  have 
completed  the  stmotnre.  They  will  lament  that  perseverance  was  not  conjoined 
with  such  exertions  and  such  virtues.  They  will  see  that  there  was  a  rich  harvest 
of  glory,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  greatest  achievements,  but  that  men 
only  were  wanting  for  the  exeoution  ;  while  they  were  not  wanting,  who  conld 
rightly  counsel,  exhort,  inspire,  and  bind  an  unfading  wreath  of  praise  round  the 
brows  of  the  illustrious  actors  in  so  glorious  a  scene." 

After  reading  these  noble  sentiments,  we  feel,  with  Wadswortb,  that 
not  on]  J  England,  but  our  coantrj,  and  the  World  hath  need  of  just 
such  men  at  this  crisis  of  affairs. 

Milton !  thou  should 'st  be  liring  at  this  hoar : 
The  world  hath  need  Gi  thee. 

•        •        •    -    •        We  are  selfish  men : 
Oh !  raise  us  np,  return  to  ua  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thon  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thon  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godlinem ;  and  yet,  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  dnties  on  herself  did  lay. 

We  pass  now  to  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education,  to  which  we  hare 
prepared  brief  Notes,  referred  to  [1-72]  in  the  text,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  article. 


TRACTATE  ON  EDUCATION 


A  LBTTBE  TO  HAITBE  BAMUKL  BAITLIB.* 


BT  JOHN  MILTOll. 


Master  Habtub  : — ^I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  mo?e  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  he  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God's  working.  Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
science defer  beyond  ttiis  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement^ 
that  you  lay  upon  me;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  coniprehen- 
aon  fax  more  laige,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter  and  of  attainment  far 
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more  certain,  than  hath  been  jet  in  practice.  Brief'  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex^ 
treme  need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there- 
fore, what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
diall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  JantMM*  and  Didactia^ 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  yon  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  Qod  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible^ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.^  And 
seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  thereibre  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ;  BO  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  deft  the  world  into,*  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  roan,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.*  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copi- 
ous invention.'  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
fings,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  firuit ; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarising 
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against  ihe  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  AnglidsniB, 
odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-oontinned  and 
judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they  scarce 
taste."  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here- 
of in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,* 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  un- 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrac- 
tions of  logic  and  metaphysics;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud. 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
troversy, do  for  the  meet  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge  ; 
till  poverty  |or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  tbem,*°  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tious and  n^ercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  la^^^  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,^'  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees  :  otherB  betake  them  to  state  affairs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  w^dom  ;^"  instilling  their  barren  hearts  witb  a 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,*^  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt 
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I  shall  detaiii  jon  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hillside,  wher§  I  will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  At  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
fbll  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  1 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.^'  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asin- 
ine feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before  \ 
them  aa  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.'  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.**  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
AcADEMT,^^  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov- 
erament  of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
dther  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
ahould  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,^'  not  needing  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  collie 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  LUly^^  to  the 
commencing,*'  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city*'  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  num- 
ber, less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer- 
cise, and  their  diet 

I.  For  their  studies :  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces-  \ 
uary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;** 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,'^  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  fiir  northerly,  do  not  open 
oar  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  graee  a  southern  tongue, 
bat  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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bearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  luefollest 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  ere  any  flattering  sedacement  or 
vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book*^ 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cebe9^  Plutarch^  and  other  Socratic  discourses  ;''  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,'*  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 

^  explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  effectr 
ual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  &il  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  gi'ounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture.''  The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of  9f 
agriculture,  Cato,  Varro^  and  Columella^  for  the  matter  is  most  easy  ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difficult,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good ; 
for  this  was  one  of  Hercules'  praises. ''  £re  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose :  so  that  it  will  be  then 

f  seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  ;'*  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  affcer  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology ''^  of  Aristotle  and  Theophnu- 
ius^  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution. 
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The  like  aooofls  will  be  to  Vitruyius,  to  Seneca's  Natural  Qaesuons,  to 
Mela,  Cekas,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.*^  And  baring  tbus  past  tbe  principles 
of  arithmetic^  geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instru- 
m^tal  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  arch- 
itecture, enginery,  or  navigation.^'  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy. ^^  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  they  may  know  tbe  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  pbysician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ez- 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.*'  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  tbey  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,*  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  fpr  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary.  ^^  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Heaoid^ 
Theocritwi^  AratuSy  Nicander,  Oppian,  JJionynus ;  and,  in  Latin, 
LucretiuSj  Manilitts,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil.** 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished^ 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesis,  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  eril.*^  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm, 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato^  Xenopkony  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  andl 
those  Loerian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Serip- 
torea.**  Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  b^in  the  study  of  economics. *'  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.'* 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,,  it  would  be 
No.  5.— [Vol.  II,  No.  1.]— 6. 
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wholesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin  or  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat- 
ters, as  TrachinicB,  AlcesHsy  and  the  like.^  ^  The  next  remove  mast  be 
to  the  study  of  Fotitics  ;^'  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies,  that  thej  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  6t  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  ]^;al  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lyeurgus^  Solon,  Zal- 
eucut,  Charondas ;  and  thenoe  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian  ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.^'  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
chuieh  history,  ancient  and  modern  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect^^  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  famous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.**  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to  ^ 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  en  j^le  men  at  discourse,  and  ^ 
write  perspicuously,  ek^gantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly.**  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.*^  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.^'  This  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  oommon  rhymers  and  play- 
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writeifi  be ;  and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
ni6cent  use  might  be  nrade  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.^'  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things  :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.' '  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.'  ^  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and- twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living.'  '  In 
whidi  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a  Roman  legion."  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exerdses  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
gueea  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Gyrene  and  Alexandria.'^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycaeum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war."  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early."  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong."     They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wrestliog,  wherein  EDgliahmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.^^  And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  dinne 
harmonies  of  music"*  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
ist plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  loily  fugues,**  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer  ;*  ^  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  organ -stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.** 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont ;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry ;*^  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.*^  They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  sufier 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  ofb  supplied ;  they 
would  not  sufier  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company  to  quafif  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  aii4  miserable  remnant  ;**  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences. No,  certainly,  if  they  knew,  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  sufifer  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.  Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth. ••  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade.* ^  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op* 
portunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.*^  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi* 
gal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not»to  learn  principles  but  to 
I  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 

be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent*  *  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

in.  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill 'habits  got;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.^  ° 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
eonceming  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
oonsiderations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope/'  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I  could  have  mentioned,  Uut  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  ;^'  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
hiq>py,  and  very  possible,  According  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  npirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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[The  establishment  of  a  great  University — the  concentration  in 
some  one  place,  of  all  the  m^ns  of  the  highest  culture, — it  matters 
not  un^  what  auspices  of  city,  state,  or  denomination,  so  be  it  that 
its  class  and  lecture-rooms,  its  cabinets,  laboratories  and  libraries  are 
easily  accessible  to  scholars  from  every  section  of  the  country,  in  any 
department  of  study  and  research — was  presented  in  various  forms 
at  the  last  Annual  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education.  It  was  introduced  by  the  retiring 
President,  Prof.  Bachb,  in  his  Introductory  Address.  To  this  address 
we  append  a  report  of  the  remarks  which  followed  its  delivery, 
as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  Pibrob,  of  Cambridge,  which  followed  the 
reading  of  a  Paper  on  the  subject  of  University  Development  in 
Europe,  by  President  Tappan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.] 

The  Discussion  of  the  Topics  of  Prof.  Bache's  Address  being  in 
order, 
Pbof.  S.  S.  Haldiman,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  remarked : — 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  some  points  to  which  from  his  own 
connection  with  the  Coast  Survey,  the  President  could  not  well  allude, 
but  which  establish  strong  claims  on  the  mercantile  community  for  sub- 
stantial aid  to  such  an  institution  of  higher  learning  as  has  been  so 
admirably  presented.  He  might  have  dwelt  on  the  discovery  of  shoals 
and  rocks  along  our  coast,  by  which  navigation  has  been  rendered  more 
safe,  and  millions  of  property  saved.  He  might  have  alluded  to  the 
scientific  labors  of  Maury,  Espy,  and  Redfield,  by  which  storms,  and 
head  winds  can  be  avoided,  and  routes  to  distant  parts  shortened.  He 
might  have  alluded  to  the  practical  application  of  the  discoveries  in 
electricity  and  galvanism,  by  which  the  protection  of  the  lightning  rod 
Dj  his  own  invention,  had  been  thrown  around  our  dwellings,  and  ware- 
houses, and  ships,  and  instantaneous  communications  established  by 
telegraph,  between  counting-rooms,  and  homes,  the  most  widely  separa- 
ted. He  might  have  alluded  to  the  new  routes  opened  to  traffic  and 
iFavel  by  the  explorations  made  by  the  officers  of  our  army,  who  were 
educated  in  the  highest  school  of  mathematical  science  in  this  country. 
Surely  that  portion  of  our  community,  which  enters  so  largely  into  these 
discoveries  and  their  application,  can  out  of  their  abundance  do  mucn  lo 
establish  an  institution,  by  which  science,  in  all  its  departments,  will  be 
still  further  advanced  and  society  in  all  its  relations  largely  benefited. 

'^Thit  article  >boald  have  followed  Uie  Remarka  of  Prof.  Bache,  od  a  National  UaiTeraltr« 
in  No.  4,  Vol.  I.|  p.  477. 
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The  Pretident  alluded  to  the  fragmentory  and  diBConnected  character 
of  higher  seminaries — the  encroachment  of  one  grade  of  schools  on  the 
legitimate  field  of  another— of  our  High  Schools,  and  Free  Academies^ 
on  the  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  a  growing  evil,  surely  the 
former  ought  not  to  confer  dangers  which  suppose  the  culture  only 
attainable  in  the  latter. 
Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  remarked : — 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  a  resolution  which 
1  had  intended  to  offer  at  this  meeting  as  an  introducuon  to  what  I  haTO 
to  say : 

Rewlved,  Thai  it  is  expedient  to  isqnire  whether  the  oolleges  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  eootnastioD  of  the  oomnioti  schools,  should  be  sopported  by  the 
State,  as  the  pablic  school  is  supported  by  the  town. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Association  composed  of  members  from  all 
the  older  states,  is  to  exercise  a  vast  power  upon  the  interest  of  learn- 
ing, and  especially  in  the  new  states  and  the  republics  of  Sooth  America. 
It  is  from  the  older  republics  that  these  new  states  are  to  receive  their 
ideas ;  from  our  models  they  are  to  shape  their  literary  institutions ;  and 
it  becomes  an  important  question  for  us  to  see  what  we  do  in  this  regard* 
The  question  then  comes  before  the  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the  best 
ibrm  to  be  adopted  by  a  Republic  1  We  begin  with  this  proposition, 
that  every  child  bom  into  the  world  has  a  natural  right  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  in  their  natural 
order,  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  due  proportion;  that  every  individual 
shall  be  when  grown  up  just  such  a  character  as  God  ordained  for  the 
infant  constitution.  I  apprehend  that  a  republic  is  the  only  place  upon 
earth  where  this  idea  can  be  carried  into  effect  What  then  is  the  duty 
of  a  republic  with  regard  to  every  human  being  born  within  its  terri- 
tory? I  apprehend  it  to  be  this;  that  every  family  is  bound  to  taker 
care  of  its  children ;  that  every  town — I  speak  of  the  township  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  of  illustration,  although  well  aware  that  it  is  politi- 
cally unknown  in  many  parts  of  the  country — that  the  town  is  morally 
and  politically  bound  to  see  that  every  child  within  its  precincts  receives 
an  education.  £very  town  ought  to  have  a  law  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  every  child  at  school,  public,  or  private,  and  compelling  the  child 
to  go  to  some  school,  whether  the  parents  will  or  not  The  state,  I 
apprehend,  is  but  a  continuation  of  Xlie  town,  and  every  state  is 
morally  and  politically  bound  to  see  that  every  child  bom  withio 
its  territory,  receives  a  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture. 
What,  then,  is  the  next  step?  That  the  town  shall  institute  infant 
sehools,  or  primary  schools,  and  shall  say  to  every  child  under  seven 
years  of  age— go  to  that  school,  and  you  will  find  a  good  school-house,  a 
good  teacher,  and  proper  books,  all  free ;  and  when  you  have  attended 
that  school  until  you  are  seven  years  of  age,  you  have  but  to  make  your 
bow  and  thank  the  town.  You  may  then  go  to  the  grammar  school 
where  you  will  find  apparatus,  teachers,  books,  all  that  is  required. 
The  town  asks  only  of  your  parents  to  clothe  and  feed  yoo.    And  when 
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jou  have  graduated  from  the  grammar  school,  go  to  the  high  school, 
and  there  you  will  find  all  the  instrumentalities  required  to  carry  you 
forward  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning. 

And  the  natural  continuation  of  this  system  is  the  true  republican  idea 
of  education.  Carry  out  this  republican  idea,  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  culture,  that  every  town  is  bound  to  see  that  its  children  receive 
education,  and  it  follows  that  every  state  is  morally  and  politically  bound 
to  develop  all  the  talents  that  Grod  sends  into  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  establish  a  free  college,  and  thus  to  carry  educatioc 
still  onward,  and  make  each  child  what  God  designed  that  he  should 
be.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  republican  idea  of  education.  This 
is  the  idea  wnich  I  wish  to  see  established  in  all  the  republics  of  South 
America.  And  after  all  this  comes  the  noble  plan  which  has  been  so 
admirably  and  eloquently  described  by  our  retiring  President,  a  University 
into  which  the  best  scholars  from  our  colleges  may  go  and  receive  from 
the  country  such  culture  of  the  peculiar  talents  which  each  possesses  as 
shall  fit  him  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  bom  into  the  world, 
that  he  may  fill  the  spot  which  Grod  ordained  that  he  should  fill,  that  he 
may  work  without  friction  in  his  own  proper  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  John  McMdllen,  of  New  York,  followed  with  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  power  of  sympathy  in  education,  which  as  they  bad  no 
special  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  National  University,  are  omitted  in 
this  place. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  remarked : — 

There  is  one  subject  spoken  of  in  the  address  of  the  retiring  President, 
in  which  with  him  I  have  taken  great  interest,  and  with  him  have  suf- 
fered disappointment ; — it  is  the  establishment  of  a  great  University.  I 
can,  as  he  can,  speak  upon  the  subject,  now  at  least,  with  independence. 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  were  engaged  in  our  efforts  at  Albany, 
when  I  should  have  been  willing  to  embark  in  such  an  institution,  when 
against  the  entreaties  and  almost  the  tears  of  my  family  and  friends,  I 
should  have  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
country  to  have  abandoned  existing  connections  with  another  place  of 
learning,  to  join  that  institution.  But  since  that  time  I  have  designedly 
made  such  engagements,  as  will  make  it  impossible  now.  I  am  there- 
fore, as  free  as  the  President,  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  very  close  and  important  connection  with  the  subject  refer* 
red  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks ;  the  duty  of  the  government  to  educate 
every  citizen ;  its  duty,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  good  economy 
upon  the  part  of  the  State,  to  educate  every  one  of  its  citizens  to  the 
utmost  extent ;  just  as  good  economy  as  for  the  farmer  to  make  the 
most  of  every  portion  of  his  stock.  The  state  will  be  benefitted  by 
educating  every  man  to  the  highest  point  that  he  can  be;  and  it  will  be 
the  best  investment  it  can  make  of  its  funds  to  invest  them  in  intellect 
developed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  University  in  connection  with  the  colleges 
and  high  schools,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  gives  the 
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only  means  of  adapting  education  to  every  variety  of  intellect  I  begin 
to  think  that  Qven  in  our  Common  School  system,  excellent  as  it  is,  there 
is  one  great  defect.  As  it  is  administered  at  present  in  my  own  State, 
Massachusetts,  I  am  sure  that  there  is.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  manufactory,  in  which  masses  of  educated  men 
are  to  be  turned  out  as  if  they  were  screws  or  pins.  This  is  no  way  to 
educate  men.  Men  have  individual  characters.  Their  Deity  has  made 
them  with  speciality,  and  we  can  not  unmake  them.  Education  must 
ooQsist  in  giving  men  opportunities  for  development,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  afford  those  opportunities. 
There  are  certain  men,  who  will,  under  any  circumstances  follow  the  sea. 
There  are  others  who  will  stay  at  home,  and  stand  behind  the  counter 
to  sell  the  goods.  You  can  not  help  it.  They  will  do  it  There  are 
others,  the  Smithsons,  the  Lawrences,  the  Coopers,  of  our  race,  who 
will  go  into  the  market  and  make  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  founding 
institutions  of  learning  which  shall  be  a  glory  to  their  country.  There 
are  the  Newtons  and  the  La  Places  who  are  nothidg  if  they  are  not 
Newtons  or  La  Places.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  intellectual 
family  has  given  birth  to  him  who  subdued  the  lightning,  and  to  that 
other,  who  is  now  among  us,  who  has  subdued  even  the  earthquake  to 
the  service  of  science,  and  compelled  this  destructive  agency  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  report  its  measure  with  unerring  precision. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  provide  a  greater  number  of 
teachers,  and  also  to  arrange  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  intellect  can  properly  be  brought  out,  and  can  be  allowed 
opportunity  to  develop  themselves.  I  think  that  the  idea  of  sympathy 
which  has  been  referred  to  [by  Mr.  McMuUen,]  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  merely  the  sympathy  of  the  pupils  among  themselves,  but  sympa- 
thy with  their  teacher.  A  pupil  can  learn  from  his  teacher  only  when 
he  has  a  sympathy  with  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  look  through 
the  world  which  the  Deity  has  made,  we  shall  see  other  indications  of 
what  we  should  do  in  this  respect  We  certainly  should  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  lark  to  learn  its  song  from  the  raven,  or  for  the  bird  of 
night  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  cock  that  crows  in  the  morning ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  goose  to  teach  the  eagle  how  to  fly.  So  also  I  am 
quite  sure  that  minds  of  a  certain  order  can  only  be  instructed  by  minds 
of  the  same  order.  The  similia  similibua  is  a  real  law  of  mind,  whether 
it  is  of  medical  science  or  not  I  think  that  it  was  important  for  the 
education  of  an  Agassiz,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  inspiration  of  a 
Cuvier ;  that  even  if  some  teachers  may  go  far  beyond  their  pupils,  so 
that  they  can  not  fully  follow  them,  yet  that  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
nature  will  inspire  the  pupil  to  rival  their  masters,  and  that  this  is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  development  of  leading  minds. 

I  know  it  is  a  popular  doctrine  that  genius  will  find  its  own  way ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  genius  will  necessarily  be  developed  of  itself.  We  have 
another  popular  doctrine  which  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  which  is, 
that  opportunit^vmakes  the  man.    We  can  not  have  a  great  man  unless 
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he  has  great  ability,  but,  neither  can  we  have  a  great  man  who  has  not 
an  opportunity  wortliy  to  develope  him.  It  is  important,  -therefore,  that 
in  our  public  provision  for  education,  we  should  give  this  opportunity. 

There  is  one  oilier  remark  I  would  like  to  ,make,  in  reference  to  the 
religious  element  as  brought  into  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  exclude  it  from  the  fear  of  sectarian  influ- 
ences. Now  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  sectarianism  is  a  far  less  evil 
than  the  exclusion  of  religion ;  and  as  a  father,  I  would  rather  have  my 
own  child  subjected  to  any  sectarian  influences,  I  care  not  what  they  are, 
than  have  him  taught  in  a  school  where  his  Maker  is  not  constantly 
recognized.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  entirely  leave  this  out 
of  the  schools,  is  about  as  rational  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  take  the 
salt  out  of  all  our  food  during  the  day,  and  think  we  could  properly 
incorporate  it  into  our  system  by  eating  ii  all  together  in  the  morning  or 
at  night 

[The  subject  of  this  Discussion  was  resumed  by  Prof  Pierce,  after 
the  reading  of  a  Paper  by  President  Tappan,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  the  ^'  Progress  of  Educational  Development  in  Europe."] 

This  learned  and  profound  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sity seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  understanding  of 
what  the  University  ought  to  be,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  of 
our  colleges  to  education.  I  confess  that  for  the  first  time,  have  I  had 
a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  this  whole  subject  I  have  known 
that  our  views  in  many  respects  were  quite  erroneous.  I  was  aware 
that  the  name  of  American  System,  as  applied  to  our  colleges,  was 
altogether  erroneous.  It  is  in  its  very  basis  such  a  system  as  would  not 
have  originated  in  a  free  people  from  their  own  action.  It  has  no  ele- 
ment of  freedom  in  it  Its  rigid  restriction  to  a  period  of  four  years ;  its 
conferring  of  degrees  without  examination,  merely  as  such,  merely  as 
honorary  titles,  are  altogether  opposed  to  our  system  of  free  education 
and  the  free  principles  of  our  country.  I  hope  that  at  some  time  or 
other,  this  subject  will  be  distinctly  brought  before  us  by  the  Standing 
Committee,  that  we  may  examine  it  from  this  point  of  view,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  recommending  to  our  colleges  to  abandon  their  present 
system  of  a  limited  period  for  education,  and  to  found  a  system  upon  the 
idea  of  giving  a  real  education,  such  an  education  as  men  want,  such  as 
parents  wish  their  sons  to  receive,  instead  of  sending  them  to  college  to 
stay  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  come  out  with  the  name  of  being  edu- 
cated, but  without  the  reality. 

It  seems  to  me  of  the  highest  importance,  also,  that  this  Association 
should  distinctly  recommend  that  degrees  as  at  present  given,  should  be 
abandoned  wholly  and  forever,  and  that  either  degrees  should  not  be 
given  at  all,  or  in  order  to  have  a  real,  instead  of  a  nominal  value,  that 
they  shall  be  given  aAer  satisfactory  examination,  and  that  they  shall 
be  accompanied  with  forms  of  expression  indicating  the  value  of  the 
examination.  The  only  institution  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of.  in  the  country  where  this  has  been  introduced,  is  the  Lawrence 
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Scientific  School  To  a  certain  extent,  I  believe  the  plan  haa  been 
adopted  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  other 
cases;  but  I  presume  it  is  not  carried  out  with  that  vigor,  with  that 
rigid  demand  for  examination  that  is  required  at  that  School.  We 
might  also  exclude  perhaps  the  Military  Schools  at  West  Point,  and 
Annapolis ;  but  they  are  very  different  from  the  common  systems,  and 
are  not  included  in  our  system  of  education.  I  have  seen  the  effect  of 
these  examinations  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  at  once  make  a  change  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  estimate  upon  the  character  of  that  school,  and  of  all  schools  founded 
upon  that  system.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  kiK>wn  hereailer  as  the 
model  school  in  that  respect ;  simply  because  the  degrees  are  given 
after  a  very  rigid  and  thorough  examination,  and  only  given  to  those 
who  have  successfully  passed  such  an  examination.  The  degrees 
given,  and  the  different  certificates,  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  the 
German  and  Russian  institutions,  so  ably  developed  in  President  Tap- 
pan's  address.  We  give  the  titles,  Cum  Laude,  Magn&  Cum  Laude, 
and  Summft  Cum  Laude.  The  consequence  is.  that  the  pupils  have 
become  stimulated  by  these  examinations  to  a  most  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  sudden  manner.  Through  the  school  the  effect  was  instantane- 
ous, when  they  found  that  the  examinations  were  real  examinations. 
The  anxiety  to  get  a  high  degree,  is  intense ;  and  it  is  an  ambition 
accompanied  with  no  rivalry,  because  every  one  who  deserves  it  gets  it 
One  man  does  not  put  down  another  by  getting  it.  Anotlier  conse- 
quence of  this  plan,  is,  that  the  time  becomes  at  once  unlimited.  It  is 
true  that  we  passed  the  condition  that  we  would  not  give  an  examina- 
tion until  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  institution ;  but  this  last  year,  the 
students  examined, — and  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  examined — ^had 
been  in  the  mere  chemical  school  alone,  a  period  varying  from  four  to  six 
years  before  they  were  willing  to  offer  themselves  for  examination. 
The  consequence  was  that  every  one  of  them  had  the  award  of  8umm& 
Cum  Laude ;  and  they  were  examinations  such  as  I  never  before  thought 
possible.  They  were  examinations  which  these  young  men,  who  had 
been  subjected  to  scientific  training  only,  without  the  opportunity  of 
classical  education,  of  that  admirable  classical  drilling  which  we  have 
certainly  introduced  into  our  schools,  passed  the  examination  as  I  think 
no  other  men  could  have  done,  with  all  the  accuracy,  all  the  rigor  of  a 
West  Point  examination.  The  best  scholars  at  West  Point  could  not 
have  shown  themselves  more  ready;  and  they  were  examined  upon  the 
highest  points  of  chemistry,  each  of  them  being  at  the  blackboard  for 
four  or  five  hours  in  continuous  examinatbn  upon  the  most  difiicult  ques- 
tions in  the  Science.  One  of  them,  indeed,  gave  an  entirely  new  mode 
of  investigation,  original  with  himself,  upon  a  subject  that  some  of  the 
eminent  chemists  of  Europe  had  undertaken  in  vain  to  solve.  (Applause.) 
This  result  was  exclusively,  I  believe,  and  as  1  think  these  young  men 
will  tell  you,  because  we  had  the  examinations.  There  were  opportunitie* 
offered  for  education,  bnt  not  greater  than  could  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where without  difficulty.     They  saw  the  importance  of  the  opportunity, 
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the  moment  they  saw  what  there  were  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  therefore 
they  availed  themselves  of  it  In  the  school  of  engineering  also,  the 
young  men  were  examined.  There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  examined,  some 
of  whom  received  the  degree  of  Summ&  Cum  Laude,  some  that  of 
Magu&  Cum  Laude,  and  some  merely  that  of  Cum  Laude.  The  year 
before  there  had  been  a  few  students  who  could  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion, although  they  did  very  well.  They  were  disappointed ;  but  they 
re-appeared  the  next  year,  and  then  passed  the  examination,  and  some 
of  them  succeeded  in  winning  a  Summ&  Cum  Laude.  One  of  these 
young  men  obtained  only  the  Magn&  Cum  Laude.  He  said  that  the 
examination  was  fair,  he  was  only  entitled  to  the  Magn&  Cum  Laude, 
but  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  himself  because  he  ought  to  have  got 
more,  that  he  said,  I  will  not  take  it  this  year ;  if  you  can  not  give  me 
more  than  that,  I  will  try  again  next  year.  And  he  is  now  studying  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  the  higher  side.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  have  a  more  decided  and  positive  proof  than  this  of  the  value 
of  such  a  degree  given  under  such  circumstances ;  it  ceases  to  be  a  name. 
It  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  education,  and  a  stimulus,  which  lies  in  the 
right  way,  without  raising  any  bad  feelings ;  and  yet  it  is  as  strong  a 
stimulus  as  we  can  well  devise. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  find  that  this  system  was  introduced,  although 
in  an  institution  connected  with  the  old  forms  of  a  college,  yet  not  in  an 
old  college.  Although  I  have  been  connected  with  these  systems  for 
twenty-five  years,  still  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  feel  the  great  dif^ 
ficulties  of  the  arrangement  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly  true  in  us  to  palm 
ofi"  with  the  name  of  well  educated  men — because  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  implies  that — those  who  are  not  well  educated.  The  President 
of  the  College  in  conferring  this  degree,  says  to  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
when  he  is  present,  that  he  knows  them  to  be  well  educated,  and  yet  he 
knows  that  a  great  many  are  not  And  thus  the  great  Scio  has  got  to 
be  an  object  of  ridicule.  1  think  it  is  a  wrong,  and  a  great  wrong,  that 
our  certificates  of  education  should  have  upon  the  face  of  them  a  false- 
hood. This  ought  to  be  remedied ;  sind  I  believe  that  if  this  Association 
would  vigorously  stand  up  and  say  that  this  shall  be  amended,  they  can 
carry  it  through,  and  the  result  will  be  a  really  American  system  of 
education,  even  if  it  may  have  its  foundation  in  Prussia. 
Mr^  William  B.  Fowle,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  remarked : — 
There  exists  in  this  country  the  most  gross  inequality  in  the  matter 
of  education.  Our  declaration  o^  political  rights  is  most  signally  falsified 
in  this  particular.  School  Districts,  Towns,  and  States,  differ  as  well  in  the 
means,  as  in  the  condition  of  education — both  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
forms.  The  only  remedy  for  this  inequality,  is  in  applying  broadly  and 
universally,  the  principle  relied  upon  for  sustaining  a  University — that  the 
State  should  interpose  its  authority  and  means  to  provide  institutions  of 
different  grades,  each  as  perfect  in  its  appliances  as  possible,  and  then 
enforce  on  every  family  the  duty  of  availing  itself  of  these  or  some  other 
institutions,  for  the  highest  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education 
of  every  child. 
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Ths  contrast  between  America  and  Europe  in  the  attention  which 
is  paid  to  special  professional  education  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

In  the  United  States  the  importance  of  special  education  in  the 
Ihree  learned  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  excellent  schools,  in  which  these  sciences  are  tanght 
are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Congress  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  army  officers  at  West  Point,  and  of  navy 
officers  at  Annapolis ;  the  state  governments  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  have  or- 
ganized normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  conmion,  or 
public  elementary  schools;  some  incompletely  furnished  institu- 
tions have  assumed  the  title  "  Polytechnic,*' — and  here  until  quite 
recently  have  ended  all  attempts  in  this  country  to  provide  for  special 
professional  education.  Within  a  few  years  past  a  slight  advance 
has  been  perceptible.  Arrangements  have  been  made  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  Union,  Brown,  and  perhaps  in  other  colleges  and 
universities,  for  instruction  in  applied  chemistry  and  engineering,  and 
**  scientific  schools  "  have  been  formally  organized  in  connection  with 
the  three  first  named  of  these  institutions.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  bequeathed  in  Massachusetts,  for  an  agricultural  school, 
and  two  or  three  State  Legislatures  have  taken  measures  for  the  foun- 
dation of  similar  establishments. 

Yet  there  still  exists  a  lamentable  ignorance  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  special  schools,  and  particularly  schools  of  science,  are  estab- 
lished abroad,  for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  a  knowledge  of 
their  number,  character  and  influence,  were  generally  diffused  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  they  would  provide  for  themselves  the 
same  means  of  education  which  despotic  governments  have  found 
contributing  so  much  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  subjects. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,*  a  list  was  given  of  the  spe- 
cial schools,  {Fach-ichulen^)  established  in  the  different  states  of  Ger- 
many.   In  further  illustration  of  the  acknowledged  value  of  such 

*Vol.  I.,  p.  388. 
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institutions,  it  is  proposed  to  cite  the  example  of  another  country, 
which  in  spite  of  its  frequent  revolutions,  maintains  a  proud  preem- 
inence in  the  application  of  science  and  art  to  the  general  wants  of 
men.  • 

France  is  distinguished  among  European  nations  for  the  number, 
variety  and  excellence  of  schools  which  provide  for  special  professional 

» 

education.  Under  the  direction  of  the  government,  are  not  less  than 
nine  schools  of  law,  at  Paris,  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse;  three  schools  of  medicine,  at 
Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg;  three  schools  of  pharmacy  at 
the  same  places ;  six  faculties  of  theology,  and  eighty-three  grand 
seminaries  of  theology  of  the  Catholic  church,  (one  in  almost  every 
diocese,)  two  Protestant  Acuities  and  seminaries  at  Strasbourg  and 
Montauban,  and  a  Rabbinical  school  at  Metz.  In  the  different  depart- 
ments there  are  not  less  than  eighty-three  seminaries  or  normal 
schools  for  male  and  female  teachers.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
military  and  naval  instruction  in  the  celebrated  Imperial  school  at 
Saint  Cyr,  for  the  training  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry  officers ; 
in  the  Imperial  naval  school  at  Brest,  (upon  the  vessel  le  Borda,)  for 
the  education  of  officers  of  the  government  marine ;  and  in  the  Impe- 
rial school  of  military  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Paris,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  army  physicians. 

But  in  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  speak  of  the  advantages  which  are 
offered  in  France  for  acquiring  a  superior  education  in  special  depart- 
ments of  learning,  aside  from  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  or  mili- 
tary and  naval  science. 

Provision  of  the  most  liberal  character  is  made  for  advanced  scien- 
tific and  literary  education  in  the  faculties  of  the  University.  The 
title  ^  University  "  was  formerly  applied  in  France,  as  it  still  is  in  Ger- 
many to  separate  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  there  were  many, — 
that  of  Paris,  being  the  most  celebrated.  After  the  great  revolu- 
tion, Napoleon  arranged  all  the  departments  of  public  instruction  in 
the  empire  into  one  system,  which  was  styled  ths  University  of  France. 
This  appellation,  if  not  formally,  is  virtually  dropped  at  present,  but 
the  '*  Faculties  ^  of  the  university  are  still,  and  always  have  been  spo- 
ken of  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 

Thus  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France,  recognizes  ^ve 
distinct  faculties ;  theology,  law,  medicine,  physical  and  mathemat- 
ical sciences  and  letters. 

In  the  empire  there  are  16  faculties  of  science,  sometimes  associated 
with,  and  sometimes  disconnected  from  the  other  faculties  above 
named.     They  are  established  at  Paris,  Besancon,  Bordeaux,  Caen, 
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Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseilles,  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasbourg  and  Toulouse. 

The  scientific  facnlty  at  Paris,  in  the  Sorbonne,  numbers  eighteen 
professors,  (besides  five  agripes*)  among  whom  are  many  men  of 
the  highest  distinction,  Leverrier,  Dumas,  Milne-Edwards,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  present  departments  of  instruction  ; — phys- 
ical astronomy ;  mathematical  astronomy ;  higher  algebra ;  higher 
geometry ;  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  mechanics ;  physical  and 
experimental  mechanics  ;  calculus  of  probabilities,  and  mathematical 
physics ;  general  physics,  (two  professors ;)  chemistry,  (two  profess- 
ors ;)  mineralogy  ;  geology ;  botany ;  general  physiology ;  zodlogy, 
anatomy,  and  physiology;  anatomy,  comparative  physiology  and 
zodlogy. 

The  other  faculties  of  science  are  naturally  less  complete  than  that 
of  Paris,  and  it  is  deemed  enough  to  mention  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors, without  specifjring  their  departments.  It  is  as  follows :  Be&- 
ancon,  six  ;  Bordeaux,  six ;  Caen,  five  ;  Clermont,  four ;  Dijon,  six ; 
Grenoble,  ^ve  ;  Lille,  four ;  Lyon,  seven ;  Marseilles,  four  ;  Montpel- 
lier,  seven ;  Nancy,  four ;  Poitiers,  four ;  Rennes,  six ;  Strasbourg, 
Rix ;  Toulouse,  eight 

The  faculties  of  letters  in  France  are  16  in  number,  and  are  in  the 
aame  towns  with  the  faculties  of  science,  except  that  there  are  two  of  the 
former  at  Aix  and  Donai,  and  none  at  Lille  and  Marseilles.  At  Paris,  in 
the  Sorbonne,  twelve  chairs  are  occupied  by  this  faculty,  namely  ;  phi- 
losophy, history  of  philosophy,  Greek  literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin 
poetry,  French  eloquence,  French  poetry,  foreign  literature,  comparative 
grammar,  ancient  history,  modern  history,  and  geography.  There 
are  four  honorary  professors,  Messrs.  Guizot,  Villeroain,  Cousin,  and 
Boissonade,  and  twenty  agr6g6s.  In  the  provincial  towns,  the  num- 
ber of  professors  in  the  fiiculty  of  Letters,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  that 
of  the  faculties  of  science. 

There  are  four  schools  of  a  preparatory  character,  in  which  there 
are  instructors  both  of  Science  and  Letters  at  Angers,  Mulhouse,  Nan- 
tes and  Rouen. 

Subordinate  to  these  faculties  are  the  lyceuros,  62  in  num- 
ber, and  colleges,  245  in  number,  which  are  "secondary"  in  their 
rank,  and  hold  nearly  the  same  position  in  France,  as  the  gymnasi- 
ums and  real -schools  in  Germany.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
allow  of  their  examination. 

There  is  one  college,  however,  which  is  an  exception, — the  Imperial 
College   of  France,  which  was  founded  in  1530.      Although  now 

*The  agrigis  In  Prance  corrrfpood  nearly  to  the  Privat  Docanten  in  Germany.  J 
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nominally  under  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  it  has  always  been 
an  independent  establishment,  and  was  not  even  included  in  the 
university  organization  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  this  institution 
there  are  thirty-four  readers  and  professors  in  the  following  depart- 
ments : — astronomy,  mathematics,  general  and  mathematical  physics, 
general  and  experimental  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  natural  his- 
tory of  inorganic  bodies,  natural  history  of  organic  bodies,  comparative 
embryology,  natural  and  statute  law,  history  of  legislation,  polit- 
ical economy,  history  and  morals,  archaeology,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Syriac  languages,  Arabic  language,  Persian  language,  Turkish  lan- 
guage, Chinese  and  Tartar-mandchou  language  and  literature,  Sans- 
krit language,  Greek  language  and  literature,  Latin  eloquence,  Latin 
poetry,  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  French  language  and  literature 
in  the  middle  ages,  modem  French  language  and  literature,  languages 
and  literature  of  modern  Europe,  Slavic  languages  and  literature. 

Some  of  the  professors  here,  are  also  professors  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Many  of  their  names  are  of  the  highest  distinction  for  example. 
Michel  Chevalier,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Biot,  Stanislas  Julien,  <&c. 

In  this  place  may  also  be  mentioned  the  lectures  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  at  the  celebrated  Garden  of  Plants.  Connected 
with  this  institution  are  professors  devoted  to  the  following  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  and  science ;  comparative  physiology  ;  com- 
parative anatomy ;  anatomy,  and  natural  history  of  man ;  zoology, 
(mammalia  and  birds ;)  zoology,  (reptiles  and  fishes  ;)  zoology,  (insects, 
Crustacea,  and  arachnides;)  zoology,  (Annelides,  molluscs,  and 
zoophytes ;)  botany ;  cultivation ;  geology ;  mineralogy ;  palaeontology; 
physics  applied  to  natural  history;  organic  chemistry-;  inorganic 
chemistry. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  sixteen  faculties  of  science,  the  college  of 
France,  and  the  museum  of  natural  history,  instruction  in  pure  science, 
of  the  most  elevated  order  is  provided,  and  that  in  sixteen  faculties 
of  letters,  corresponding  advantages  are  offered  for  literary  pursuits. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  The  natural  sciences,  in  their 
applications,  are  taught  in  a  large  number  of  central  schools,  estab- 
lished for  the  most  part  at  Paris,  and  usually  bearing  the  titie  "Im- 
perial," as  a  recognition  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  government  In  the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  subordi- 
nate schools  of  science  are  found,  of  grades  which  correspond  to  the 
"  Secondary,"  and  "  Primary  "  schools,  ordinarily  so  called  in  the  con- 
tinental systems  of  public  instruction.  Many  graduates  of  the  higher 
Imperial  schools  become  teachers  in  the  lower  schools,  by  means  of 
which  a  practical  knowledge  of  science  is  well  diffused  among  all 
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classes  in  society.  Other  graduates  of  the  higher  schools  ultimately 
take  the  chief  direcdon  of  mines,  chemical  and  other  manuiaeturiDg 
establishments,  works  of  civil  engineering,  architectural  undertakings, 
and  immense  landed  estates,  or  they  enter  some  administrative  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  demands  a  deep  knowledge  of 
science,  for  example,  the  mint,  the  inspection  of  drugs,  foods,  <fec.;  while 
the  subordinate  positions,  either  in  industrial  callings,  or  in  these 
branches  of  civil  service  are  filled  by  those  whohave  studied  in  the  lower 
class  of  schools.     There  are  also  special  schools  of  a  Literary  character. 

From  the  institutions  for  instruction  in  pure  science,  and  in  the 
hightf t  departments  of  literature,  we  accordingly  pass  to  a  consider- 
aiiofi  of  those  institutions  in  which  the  applications  of  science  hold 
a  Drominent  place,  or  literary  pursuits  are  followed  with  some  prac- 
tical aim.  Information  mostly  derived  from  official  sources,  will  be 
given  concerning  all  the  more  important,  beginning  with  those  of  a 
literary  character. 

The  following  special  schools  of  language  and  history  are  estab- 
lished by  the  French  government. 

1.  Tl^e  Imperial  School  of  Records,  (Ecole  des  Chartes,)  at  Paris. 
This  institution,  begun  in  1821,  and  connected  with  the  Imperial 
Library,  prepares  young  men  for  the  duties  of  librarians  and  keepers 
of  public  archives.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  not  less  than 
24  years  old,  and  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelier  h  Let- 
tres.  The  course  of  studies  occupies  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
those  who  have  passed  a  successful  examination,  receive  the  diploma 
of  Arckiviste  paliographe.  This  diploma  gives  the  right  to  a  salary 
of  600  francs  for  three  years  to  six  former  pupils  of  the  school. 
This  right  is  lost  by  refusing  to  accept  a  position  in  the  public  employ- 
ments open  to  the  archivists,  such  as  the  duties  of  librarians,  archive 
keepers,  teachers  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  <&c.  There  are  eight 
scholarships,  {bourses^  open  to  the  pupils  of  this  school,  the  annual 
income  of  each  being  600  francs.  The  pupils  are  charged  with  the 
publication  of  the  Documents  inidits  de  Vhistoire  de  France, 

There  are  seven  professors  in  the  school  who  instruct  in  the  deci- 
phering of  manuscripts  and  documents,  in  geography  and  history, 
the  use  of  seals,  value  of  monies  and  measures,  study  of  languages, 
archaeology,  <kc.,  &c. 

2.  School  of  living  Oriental  Langwiges.  This  school,  also  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  Library,  was  founded  in  1795,  with  a  view 
to  advancing  the  interests  of  the  government  service,  military  and 
civil,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  encouraging  lin- 

gnisUc  science.  There  are  nine  chairs,  namely, — ^Arabic ;  Persian ;  Tor- 
No.  5.— [Vol.  II,  No.  L]— 7. 
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kish ;  Armenian ;  modern  Greek,  and  Greek  Palaeography ;  eomnnMi 
Arabic ;  HindooBtani ;  Chinese ;  Malay,  and  Japanese. 

8.  Course  in  Archaeology.  A  course  of  instruction  in  Archaeology 
in  connection  with  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  Imperial  Library,  was 

■ 

commenced  in  1795,  with  a  view  to  making  known  the  monuments 
of  art  and  the  historical  monuments  of  antiquity. 

4.  French  School  at  Athena,  Greece,  The  object  of  th»  school  is  to 
give  young  professors  the  means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  lan- 
guage, history  and  antiquities  of  Greece.  The  members  of  the  school 
are  named  by  the  mibister  of  public  instruction,  afler  a  special  exam- 
ination in  the  Greek  language,  ancient  and  modem,  the  elements  of 
palaeography  and  archaeology,  and  the  history  and  geography  of 
Greece.  They  reside  at  Athens  two  years,  (and  may  do  so  by  special 
permission  for  a  third  year,)  during  which  time  they  receive  a  special 
salary. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  separately,  the  higher  institutions  for 
instruction  in  the  applications  of  science.  They  vary  of  coarse  in 
their  character,  rank,  and  requirements  for  admission.  Some  of  them 
are  tinder  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  others 
under  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works^  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  the  ministry  of  war.  As  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  a  proper  order  for  their  enumeration,  that  of  the  Annu- 
aire  de  V Instruction  Publigue,  will  here  be  followed. 

1.  Imperial  Schools  of  Agriculture  are  established  at  Grignon, 
Grand-Jouan,  and  la  Saulsaie,  and  St  Angean.  Candidates  fo^  ad- 
missiiM  must  be  at  least  17  years  old,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  physics,  and  in  French  orthography,  and 
grammar.  The  course  of  studies  lasts  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  certificates  of  capacity  are  awarded. 

In  addition  to  these  three  high  schools  of  agriculture,  there  are 
forty-nine  of  subordinate  farm  schools,  (fermes-6coIes,)  situated  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  empire. 

2.  Imperial  Veterinary  Schools  are  located  at  Alfert,  Lyon,  and 
Tonlouse.  Th^se  schools  are  to  train  veterinary  surgeons,  fbr  military 
and  civil  sen-ice.  The  candidates  fur  admission  must  be  between  17 
•and  25  years  old,  and  the  course  of  studies  last  four  years. 

8.  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades  have  been  founded  at 
Chtilons  sur  Marne,  since  the  year  of  the  Republic;  at  Angers  since 
1811 ;  and  Aix  since  1843.  Pupils  to  be  admitted  must  be  between 
15  and  l7  years  old  ;  their  instruction  continues  for  three  years,  and 
^  both  tlieoretical  and  practical  in  its  character.  The  scholars  ai^ 
-fitted  to  be  the  heads  of  manufitoturing  establishments,  foremen  k 
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shops,  dbc^  receiviDg  a  more  practical  education  than  in  the  following 
higher  schools. 

4.  The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  was 
begun  in  1829  as  a  private  institution,  intended  to  prepare  civil  engin- 
eers, directors  of  manufactories,  professors  of  applied  science,  &c.  It 
is  now  under  government  direction,  and  prepares  its  pupils  in  four 
specialties  ;  chemistrj,  mechanics,  metal  working,  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. Candidates  for  admission  roust  be  at  least  16  years  old,  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
designing.  The  complete  course  of  instruction  exteDds  through  three 
years.  In  tlie  third  year  pupils  may  be  examined  for  the  diploma  of 
^vil  engineer,  and  certificates  of  capacity  may  be  awarded  to  those 
who  excel  only  in  some  of  the  departments  of  study. 

5.  The  Imperial  School  of  Mineij  at  Paris,  is  designed  to  train 
government  engineers,  but  pupils  are  received  who  do  not  intend  tp 
enter  the  public  service.  Candidates  for  entrance  must  be  between 
18  and  25  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  theory  and  use^  of  loga- 
rithms, elements  of  analjrtical  geometry,  and  elements  of  statics. 
They  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  design. 

The  oourse  of  studies  last  three  years,  and  instruction  is  gratu- 
itous. 

6.  School  of  master  vforkmen  in  Mines  at  Alais.  This  school  is  for 
educating  'foremen  of  mines,  who  shall  have  sufficient  practical  skill 
to  guide  the  workmen,  and  enough  theoretical  knowledge  to  under- 
stand and  execute  the  orders  of  the  Director  of  the  mine.  The  can- 
didate for  admission  must  be  16  years  old,  and  must  be  able  to  cipher 
and  understand  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
studies  continue  through  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  certificate 

.of  master  miner  is  given  to  those  who  are  qualified  for  it. 

7.  School  of  Miners  at  Saint  Etienne.  This  institution  is  design- 
ed to  train  directors  of  mines,  metallurgical  establishments,  &c.  No 
(me  can  be  admitted  who  is  less  than  16  or  more  than  25  years  of  age. 
The  preliminary  examination  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry  and  algebra,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  linear  design.  The  course  of  instruction,  lasting'  three  years 
is  gratuitous.     Certificates  of  capacity  are  awarded  at  its  close. 

8.  Imperial  School  of  Forestry,  at  Nancy.  This  institution  is 
to  train  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  administration  of  forests, 
a  department  of  the  government  peculiarly  important  in  France,  on 
aecount  of  the  high  price  of  fuel,  timber,  Ac  Pupils  seeking  admis- 
sion, must  be  not  less  than  10  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  22. 
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They  must  be  free  from  all  physical  infirmities  and  disease,  and  must 
have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelier  es  ScienceSy  or  a  certificate  of 
corresponding  proficiency,  and  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  cosmography 
mechanics,  history  and  geography  of  France,  and  the  German  Ian; 
guage.  They  must  also  write  a  French  grammatical  exercise,  a  Latin 
version,  a  German  theme,  and  must  evince  a  knowledge  of  linear  and 
imitative  design. 

The  course  of  studies  lasts  two  years.  At  its  termination,  students 
who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  have  the  rank  of  garde 
ghiircd  of  forests,  and  have  a  right  to  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
employments  of  that  trade.  They  receive,  provisionally,  the  salary 
of  garde  general  adjoint ^  and  are  employed  in  the  administration. 

9.  The  Imperial  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  (Fonts  et  Ghaus6es,) 
at  Paris,  is  designed  to  train  engineers  of  bridges  and  roads  for  the 
service  of  the  government  Such  pupils  are  received  only  from  the 
Polytechnic  school,  but  others,  not  intended  for  the  public  service, 
may  also  be  admitted.  The  subjects  of  study  are,  construction  of 
roads,  rail-roads,  canals,  bridges,  harbors,  improvement  of  rivers, 
civil  architecture,  applied  mechanics,  agricultural  hydraulics,  etc 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of 
age,  and  must  pass  a  triple  examination,  the  highest  studies  in  which 
are  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  differential  and  integi'al  cal- 
culus, mechanics,  architecture,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

10.  Imperial  Polytechnic  School,  at  Paris.  In  this  institution 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  following  services  :  military  and  naval 
artillery  and  engineering,  the  corps  of  hydographical  engineers,  the 
commissariat  of  the  marine,  the  corps  of  the  Btat  Major,  roads  and 
bridges,  mines,  administration  of  tobacco,  telegraphic  lines,  <fec. ;  in 
short,  those  public  services  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  mathematical  sciences.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
be  born  in  France  or  naturalized,  must  be  between  16  and  20  years 
of  age,  and  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bojchelier  es  Sciences, 
They  must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  various  studies, 
including  trigonometry,  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics^ 
physics,  and  chemistry,  the  French  and  German  languages,  &c.  The 
studies  continue  through  two  years.  The  pupils  are  under  military 
discipline. 

1 1 .  Conserva  tory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  at  Paris,  Jn  connection  with 
this  great  Industrial  Museum,  lectures  are  annually  given  by  eminent 
professors,  in  the  following  departments :  Geometry  applied  to  the 
Arts,  descriptive  Geometry,  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts,  Physica 
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applied  to  the  arts,  cbemistrj  applied  to  industry,  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts,  agricultural  chemistry,  zoology  applied  to  agriculture 
and  industry,  agriculture,  ceramic  arts,  spinning  and  weaving,  dye- 
ing, civil  constructions,  Industrial  administration  and  statistics,  indus- 
trial legislation. 

Such  are  the  principal  higher  schools  for  special  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Subordinate  schools,  more  directly  practical  in  their  character, 
have  naturally  arisen  all  over  the  land,  some  established  by  public, 
i^me  by  private  enterprise.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
nearly  fifty  fiurm-schools,  (fermes  ^coles,)  and  over  forty  schools  of 
navigation,  (hydrographie,)  established  in  the  principal  maritime  towns 
of  the  empire,  for  training  captains  and  masters  for  commercial 
vefsels. 

Xo  notice  has  been  given  in  this  article  to  the  schools  of  design, 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  music,  for  which  liberal  provision  is  also  made 
by  the  government    Their  consideration  may  hereafter  be  taken  up. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  (July,  1 856, 

p.  146,)  appears   an  interesting  letter  from  an  American  gentleman 

DOW  in  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  advantages  which  are  offered  in  the 

various  schools  of  Science  in  that  city.     He  gives  the  following  advice 

to  Americans  who  propose  to  pursue  their  scientific  studies  in  France. 

^  Let  the  student  arrive  about  the  1st  of  November  in  a  Havre  Packet,  and 
cBtabliah  himaelf  in  comfortable  lodgings,  somewhere  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  schools.  These  may  be  had,  with  board, 
for  ^-7  per  week.  On  or  about  the  1 5th  of  November,  lectures  begin  at  the 
*  Eoole  des  Mines,'  the  ^  Sorbonne,'  the  ^  Jardin  des  Plantes,'  a  little  later  at  the 
'  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  iMetiers,'  and  the  '  College  de  France.'  The  Ecole  des 
Mines  has  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  among  its  professors,  and  its  course 
ii  is  well  known  is  most  thorough  and  exact ;  but  admission  to  it  is  not  always 
nfvy,  and  the  student  should  not  attempt  it  unless  he  proposes  to  remain  for  the 
whole  term  of  three  years.  It  is  perhaps  also  a  bt^tter  place  to  become  acquainted 
with  practical  mining,  than  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a 
liberal  scientific  training.  Let  the  student  rather  attach  himself  to  particular 
schools  for  part'Ctilar  studies.  For  analytical  chemistry,  let  him  enter  some  one  of 
the  excellent  private  laboratories,  of  which  he  will  see  notices  pasted  up  all  over 
this  part  of  Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  follow  the  lectures  of  M.  Ballard,  the  eel- 
ebraled  discoverer  of  bromium,  and  an  admirable  lecturer,  or  those  of  his  col- 
league, M.  Dumas,  at  the  Sorbonne.  For  agricultural  chemistry,  let  him  resort 
to  M.  Bottsnnganlt,  at  the  *■  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.'  On  particular 
Bobjects  he  will  find  admirable  lectures  at  the  College  de  France,  like  those  of  M. 
DevUte,  this  winter,  on  volcanoes.  If  he  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  rooks  and  minerals,  let  him  follow  the  lectures  of  M.  Cordier  and  Dufr^noy 
respectively,  at  the  Jardra  des  Plantes,  or  rather  let  him  follow  the  *  Cours  Prati- 
ques d'Histoire  Naturelle '  of  the  Garden,  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  this  magnificent  establishment,  and  which  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  scientific  advantages  of  Paris,  especially  to  foreigners.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  that  the  student  must  chiefly  resort  for  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  facilities  required  for  the  successful  study  of  the  nattral  sciences. 
TTe  are  apt  to  suppose,  in  America,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  botanical 
and  aoologioal  garden.  This  is  a  mistake ;  its  true  name  is  the  ^  Museum  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle,'  and  it  is  a  magnificent  establishment,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
every  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  connected  with  the  earth  and  iti  inhabitants. 
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It  has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  learned  labors  of  Baffbo,  Cavier,  and  a 
host  of  other  distinguished  men.  Besides  the  f^aod  galleries  of  Anatomy  and 
Botany,  there  is  a  magnificent  gaWery  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  all  of  them 
situated  in  a  beautiful  garden  devoted  to  the  Horticultural,  Botanical,  and  ZooUigi- 
oal  part  of  the  establishment.  There  are  lectures  delivered  gratis  upon  Chemis- 
try by  Fremy,  Electricity  Becquerel,  Geology  by  Cordier,  Mineralogy  by  Dufr6- 
noy,  and  on  other  subjects  by  men  equally  celebrated,  such  as  D'Orbigny  and  St 
liiltire.  And  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  thorough  and  complete  sort  of 
instruction  than  can  ever  be  conveyed  by  ordinary  lectures,  tlie  ^  Cours  Partiques 
d'Histoire  Naturelle '  have  been  established,  or  *"  Repetitions  de  Mineralogie,  de 
G(.^)Iogie,  de  Botanique,  et  de  Zoologie,  aveo  manipulations  et  nombreux  exercises 
4  Paide  d^nstruments  et  d'echantillJns,'  with  charges  for  the  whole  of  the  foar 
courses,  $25 ;  for  one  set  of  lectures,  $6 ;  for  more  than  one,  $5  each.  Or 
should  the  student  wish  fur  more  special  insttruction  still  than  this,  he  can  obtain  it 
on  any  branch  of  Natural  Science  for  5/r.  or  $1  per  lesson  from  any  of  tb« 
Assistants  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  accompanied  with  the  free  use  and  examina- 
tion of  instruments  and  specimens,  and  what  perhaps  is  of  more  advantage,  a 
thorough  init'ation  under  their  eye,  into  all  the  curiosities  and  treasures  of  these 
vast,  beautiful,  and  costly  collections,  in  many  respects,  probably  the  most  com- 
plete that  can  be  found.  It  will  be  seen,  there-fore,  by  the  student,  that  in  Paria 
he  can  have  the  cominand  of  all  possible  advantages  for  the  proeeontion  of  soieii- 
tific  studies,  most  of  them  gratis,  and  the  rest  at  a  moderate  price." 


LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  PATIENCE. 

^'  0*er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  mle, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  feces, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graoee, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  schod. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustams  it;— «o 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below, 
Of  education, — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show, 
The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope, 
And  robes  that,  touchjng  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  snow. 
O  part  them  never  !    If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmur  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  love. 

•  Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day, 
When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both.'' 

S.  T.  CoLKsiDcn. 


Xn.   LETTERS  TO  A  TOUNQ  TEACHER. 

BT     OIDKOK     F.    THATBB, 
1Mb  FtlBCliMa  of  Cli»«Mar-B«ll  School,  Bofton. 


Bkfobs  Bttempting  to  illustrate  the  principles  laid  down  in  my 
May  letter,  and  show  their  application  to  the  business  of  the  school- 
room, I  will  devote  one  letter  mainly  to  the  subject  of  manners  ;  a 
sabject  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  morals  themselves. 
Morals  form  the  basis  of  human  character ;  but  manners  are  its  deco- 
rations, and  aids  to  its  developments.  Morals  are  the  staple  of  human 
laws,  the  grand  regulators  (or  should  be)  of  human  governments; 
manners  are  their  gildings,  which  tend  to  soften  their  asperities,  and 
win  a  more  ready  acquiescence  in  their  observance.  Morals  are  the 
solid  bullion,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  currency  of  a  community ; 
manners,  the  small  notes  or  coins,  ever  ready  for  use,  and  without 
which  the  business  intercourse  of  mankind  must  cease,  or  retrograde 
to  the  condition  of  things  that  existed  in  the  world's  infancy.  In  fine, 
morals  are  the  sun  behind  a  cloud,  which,  though  giving  light  to  the 
world,  lacks  the  genial  force  of  its  shining  face ;  manners  are  the 
agencies  that  displace  the  cloud,  and  reveal  the  glorious  orb  in  all  its 
^ginai  power. 

We  hence  perceive  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two.  Nei- 
ther is  complete  in  itself.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 
They  should  not  be  separated.  Morals  divorced  from  manners,  would 
be  cold  and  repulsive ;  united  to  them,  they  become  attractive  and 
pleasing.  While  manners,  unasaociated  with  morals,  degenerate  into 
hypocrisy — ^furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  "  whited  sepulchre"  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  in  speaking  of  manners,  civility, 
courtesy,  or  politeness, — for  I  shall  use  them  synonymously, — I  allude 
to  them  as  having  a  right  foundation,  and  as  belonging  to  moral  duty. 
They  give  a  charm  to  social  intercourse,  which  nothing  else  can  sup- 
ply. This  is  a  iact  universally  admitted ;  and  yet  one  that  seems 
to  be  less  practised  upon,  in  each  succeeding  year  of  our  nation's 
history. 

It  was  once  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  gentlemanly  manners,  that  the 
indiyidaal  had  been  reared  by  respectable  parents.  This  is  now  by  no 
ft  conclusive  inference.     Family  training,  in  many  instances, — 
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perhaps  in  a  majority, — ^has  fallen  into  disose ;  and  chance,  or  the 
will  of  ih^  young,  has  taken  its  place.  The  respect  always  due  to 
parents,  to  seniors  in  age,  to  saperiors  in  station,  in  wisdom,  and  vir- 
tue, has  so  nearly  died  out  in  this  country,  as  to  have  undermined  the 
very  foundation  of  that  for  which  I  am  pleading.  For,  if  from  those 
whose  claims  are  of  a  paramount  nature,  the  ordinary  civilities  of 
refined  life  are  withheld,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  they  will  be  extended 
to  the  stranger,  encountered  in  the  marts  of  business,  the  walks  of 
pleasure,  or  the  rounds  of  general  intercourse. 

An  apostle,  in  writing  to  a  young  friend,  says,  in  speaking  of  chil- 
dren, '^  let  them  learn  to  show  piety  at  home," — meaning  duty  to  pa- 
rents, or  those  iii  superior  relation.  Here,  then,  at  home,  is  where 
the  sentiment  is  to  take  root,  be  nurtured,  and  made  to  grow.  Its 
influence  will  then  go  forth  with  the  young,  controlling  their  behavior 
towards  others,  and  checking  that  rudeness  which  has  become  a  re- 
proach to  our  country  among  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Since,  then,  this  duty  has  come  to  be  so  much  neglected  by  those  on 
whom  it  naturally  devolves,  the  teacher  is  to  exercise  double  diligence 
in  its  inculcation.  And,  although  it  may  be  very  discouraging,  espe- 
cially at  the  outset  of  your  teaching,  to  think  that  you  work  single- 
handed,  let  me  entreat  you  to  take  courage ;  to  assure  you  that,  in 
most  cases,  your  efforts  will  be  appreciated  and  seconded  at  the  homes 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  that  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  unsh  to  have 
their  children  grow  up,  adorned  with  the  graces,  as  well  as  imbued 
with  the  good  morals,  properly  belonging  to  a  Christian  community : 
they  are  very  glad  to  have  this  "boon  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  the 
pursuit  of  business — ^the  accumulation  of  wealth-— engrosses  the 
father's  attention,  absorbs  his  time,  and  leaves  him  no  leisure  for  the 
home  instruction  of  his  children.  The  mother  may  do  what  she  can, 
but  without  her  husband's  cooperation,  her  best  endeavors  are  ofLen 
neutralized.  When,  however,  she  finds  the  work  begun  at  school,  she 
is  eager  in  assisting  the  teacher  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Ascertaining 
what  they  are,  she  strives  to  enforce  ihem  when  the  children  are  in 
her  presence,  and  each  aids  the  other  in  the  good  work. 

But  how  are  the  details  in  this  training  to  be  carried  into  practice? 
To  answer  this,  involves  numerous  particulars.  To  teach  penmanship 
well,  a  man  must  write  well  himself;  to  make  good  readers,  he  most 
read  well ;  to  make  good  mathematicians,  he  must  understand  well 
the  subject.  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  The  aim  and 
effort  of  the  man,  who  would  impress  the  stamp  of  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman upon  the  manners,  habits,  and  character,  of  each  one  of  hifl 
pupils,  must  be  to  deserve  that  appellation  himself!    In  proportion 
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as  he  merits  this,  will  he  snooeed  in  moltipljiiig  the  ooptea  of  so 
desirable  a  work. 

Let  us  now  asoertain  the  elements  of  genuine  politeness.  The 
ooonterfeit  we  should  eschew  as  we  would  a  spurious  hank<4iote.  It 
can  have  no  oonneotion  with  morals ;  and  it  is  politeness,  as  coadjutor 
with  morals,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  encourage  and  promote. 

Politeness,  or  good  manners,  then,  we  oonsider  as  the  offspring  of 
benevolence,  love,  or  kindness  of  heart.  Its  aim  is  to  make  others 
happy ;  to  smooth  down  the  rough  edges  and  sharp  points  to  be  met 
in  our  collisions  with  society,  and  thus  to  prevent  that  friction  from 
human  intercourse  which  is  inevitable  without  the  exercise  of  this 
neliorating  grace.  From  the  uncouth  bearing  of  many  individuals,  it 
may  be  deemed  impossible,  in  their  cases,  to  add  or  develop  this 
grace ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  task  will  not  be  a  light  one.  But 
there  is  a  germ  of  the  **  raw  material  '*  in  every  human  soul ;  and  the 
business  of  the  educator  is  to  unfold,  to  form,  and  direct  it.  This 
will  be  difficult  or  easy,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  respect- 
ive subjects ;  but,  be  assured,  it  is  invariably  attainable,  although  not 
in  equal  d^rees.  Every  one  may  be  taught,  by  proper  attention  and 
needful  skill,  to  write  well ;  but  no  human  power  can  make  elegant 
penmen  of  all.  Some  have  an  innate  incapacity  for  the  perfection  of 
the  art.  So  it  is  with  forming  the  manners.  Still,  this  should  fur- 
nish no  excuse  for  omitting  the  attempt.  The  effort  is  all  the  more 
necessary.  When  Lowell  Mason,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  introduced 
instruction  in  vocal  music  into  the  school  with  which  I  was  then  con- 
nected, in  trying  the  voices  of  the  pupils,  he  discovered  that  some 
possessed  very  limited  vocal  power— KUipable  of  sounding  no  more 
than  three  notes  of  the  scale ;  but  he  did  not  turn  them  aside,  saying, 
— ^as  had  been  the  practice  with  his  predecessors  in  teaching  the  art, 
— that  **  they  had  no  voice,  and  could  never  make  singers ;  '*  no;  he 
said,  wisely,  that  they  needed  instruction  and  training  so  much  the 
more,  that  their  natural  deficiencies  might  be,  to  some  extent,  counter* 
acted ;  and  the  result  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  In  six 
months  thej  had  nearly  doubled  their  power,  and  oould  sound,  some 
five,  some  six  notes. 

Some  persons  are,  apparently,  bom  ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  require 
little  or  no  direction  from  others.  Some,  with  an  intuitive  faculty  of 
imitation,  take  on  the  most  agreeable  and  finished  manners,  from 
being  surrounded  by  suitable  examples.  Others,  of  an  easy  and  good- 
natured  temperament,  float  on  under  its  influence,  securing  the  good 
will  of  their  associatesy  quite  unconsciously  and  without  effort 
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But  a  large  majority  of  ohiL^ren,  at  the  sobool-gCMng  age,  are  (to 
borrow  Addison's  idea)  like  the  marble  in  the  qnarry,  and  need  tbe 
hand  of  the  poliaher  to  derelop  their  latent  capabilities. 

Impressed,  then,  with  these  troths,  I  would  say  to  yon,  ny  yonng 
brother,  let  the  Courtesy  of  the  Heart  distinguish  your  whole  deport- 
ment— when  instructing  a  class,  as  well  as  when  in  priyate  conyersa- 
tion  with  their  parents  or  others ;  at  home  and  abroad;  in  your  own 
study,  and  at  the  public  exhibition.  Have  not  one  code  of  mannen 
for  the  fireside  or  the  school-room,  and  another  for  ccmpany ;  except- 
ing in  the  degrees  of  deference  which  different  ages  and  stations  de- 
mand. These  are  recognized  and  claimed  by  the  hand-bode  of  our 
divine  religion.  Never  lose  your  self-respect,  your  good  language, 
yonr  temper,  nor  your  philanthropy.  To  do  either  of  these  would 
undo  the  beneficial  eff^  of  a  long  course  of  verbal  instruction. 

Many  young  men,  at  college  and  elsewhere,  away  from  the  restrain- 
ing and  refining  influence  of  the  gentler  sex,  acquiro  ungainly  habits, 
which  they  afterwards  continue  to  practise,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
even  when  they  have  become  teachers, — such  as  throwing  the  chair 
back  and  causing  it  to  rest  on  its  two  hind  legs ;  putting  the  feet, 
raised  breast-high,  on  the  desk  or  form  in  the  school-room ;  cutting 
and  scraping  the  nails  in  c(Hnpany,  &c.,  very  much  to  the  scandal  of 
the  profession,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  delinquents.  I  need  not 
say  how  ill-bred,  how  disgusting  such  habits  are. 

Few  persons,  of  ordinary  reflection,  need  be  in  doubt  on  any  point 
of  good  or  ill  breeding.  When  a  common  instinct  or  sense  of  propriety 
fitils  to  settle  the  point  in  your  mind,  the  example  of  the  individual 
among  your  acquaintance,  of  acknowledged  taste  and  refinement,  may 
be  relied  on  as  a  safe  guide. 

Although  conventiooal  usage  fixes  a  certain  standard  of  civility  for 
its  own  observance  in  almost  every  country,  there  are  certain  laws  of 
courteey,  that  are  universal  among  civilised  nations :  one  of  which  is, 
to  avoid  doing  whatever  may  offend  the  taste,  delicacy,  or  feelings,  of 
the  company  in  which  we  are.  Another,  to  do  what  will  contribute 
to  the  happiness,  pleasure,  or  innocent  enjoyment  of  one's  associates. 
A  third,  to  waive,  fior  another's  comfort,  any  little  gratification  to 
ourselves.  He  who  is  not  prepared  to  adopt,  fi>r  his  own  guidance, 
these  fundamental  rules  of  genuine  politeness,  will  fidl  to  rise  to  any 
considerable  eminence  among  the  truly  polite,  and  must  present  to 
others  but  a  poor  model  for  their  imitation. 

There  is  a  prettige  in  the  very  bearing  of  a  man  of  genuine  good- 
breeding,  which  every  one  feels  on  entering  his  presence.    I  remem- 
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ber  to  ha^n  heud  an  iUnstntioii  of  ^tds,  msaxy  yean  ago.  GoTenor 
Svorati)  of  Mftnaobasetts,  iridely  kaown  as  an  aooompliahed  gentle- 
maa^  fireqiMoily  Tisitod  a  primaiy  iohool  in  the  city  of  Boston,  wboii 
every  pupil  evinoed,  by  hits  deportment,  that  he.^  the  inflaeiioe  of 
tbe  Ooremor's  ooarteons  manners,  even  before  he  spoke ;  and  on  one 
oeeasion  a  little  pupil  said  to  the  teadier,  after  he  had  withdrawn, 
uMiss  Brown,  I  iilways  feel  just  as  if  I  most  keep  bowing,  when  that 
gentleman  oomes  into  sohool." 

It  has  been  said,  and  often  written  as  a  c6py-slip,  for  the  last  fifty 
jeaiB  or  more,  that  "  Amiable  manners  adorn  correct  morals."  And 
that  "A  man's  manners  form  his  fortune."  They  do  more :  before  we 
have  aaoertamed  whether  a  man  possess  any  morab  or  not,  his  manners 
have  already  made  an  impression  on  our  minds  and  feelings.  Stranger 
though  he  be  to  us,  our  opinion  of  him  is  formed,  either  of  £ivor, 
indiffsrence,  or  dislike.  We  may  do  him  injustice.  He  may  be  repul- 
sive in  his  exterior,  and  yet  a  man  of  steriing  merit ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  all  the  graceful  externals  of  a  gentleman,  he  may 
be  a  knave.  There  is  no  in&llible  rule  in  the  case.  One  thing,  how* 
ever,  is  certain :  he  is  not  more  likely  to  be  unworthy  for  being  agreea- 
ble; and  his  manners  are  always  considered  as  a  recommendation. 
Hmj  are  like  well-known  coins  of  acknowledged  value,  current  at 
every  oounter ;  while  stem  int^ity,  destitute  of  external  grace,  like 
bills  of  exchange  without  an  endorser,  are  slow  to  be  accepted.  Timi 
usually  does  all  men  justice ;  but  before  some  individuals  have,  by  a 
long  course  of  good  conduct,  proved  to  others  their  real  worth,  the 
tide  in  their  affitirs  which  leads  to  fortune  has  begun  to  ebb,  and  th'e 
flood  may  not  again  return. 

Further.  Good  manners  are  not  merely  a  selfish  good:  they 
please  and  gratify  others.  They  generate  confidence  and  allay  irri- 
tated feeling.  The  mother,  how  ill-regulated  soever  her  own  children 
may  be,  points  to  those  of  her  neighbor,  who  are  well-bred,  as  pat* 
terns  for  their  imitation ;  while  the  man  of  self-discipline,  struck  by 
thdr  (^arm,  endeavors  to  reproduce  them  in  hb  own  demeanor. 

The  manifestations  of  good  manners,  in  the  many  trifling  particu- 
lars which  they  involve,  ate  so  insignificant,  individually  considered, 
as  to  almost  forbid  their  introduction  into  this  letter;  but  as  it  may 
&11  under  the  eye  of  some  of  those  who  are  to  be  uUinuady,  if  not 
direetlyt  benefited  by  the  views  herein  presented,  I  will  venture-— 
though  with  some  misgivingB-^to  present  a  specimen. 

Hie  bow,  among  most  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  is  a 
common  token  of  respect  and  courtesy,  althou^  it  is  sometimes  used 
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merely  as  a  sign  of  reoogni^n  amoDg  familiar  aoqaaantaooee.  Ib 
the  rural  porUons  of  oar  own  ooantry,  it  is  oonsidered  a  sjnoayme  for 
manners,  in  boys,  as  is  ooortesy,  in  girls;  and  the  good  dame  says  to 
her  sons,  on  the  entrance  of  a  yisitor,  '*  Make  yoor  manners,  chil- 
dren." It  formerly  was,  also,  a  synooyme  for  reverence  in  the  same 
connection. 

It  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  potent  ceremonies  current 
among  men ;  and  truly  it  may  not,  in  its  oonseqaences,  be  easily  oyer- 
rated.  It  is  an  act  whose  significance  every  one  comprehends,  and 
secures,  at  sight,  the  complim^t  it  deserves.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  to  a  well-timed  and  graceful  bow,  many  a  lad  has  been 
indebted  for  his  position  and  distinction  among  men ;  and  it  will  ever 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  civility  is  appreciated  by  mankind,  and 
this  continues  to  be  one  of  its  acknowledged  expressions. 

Perhaps  this  is  founded  on  a  principle  in  the  human  mind,  that  may 
be  deemed  selfish — ^the  bow  being  a  manifestation  of  respect  or  cour- 
tesy to  the  individual  receiving  the  salutation ;  or  it  may  be  a  feeling 
of  gratification  that  the  youth  is  thus  entering  for  himself  on  a  course 
that  will  conduct  him  to  respectability  and  honor.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  certain ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  efforts 
of  teachers  might  lead  to  a  more  general  observance  of  the  practice  in 
question. 

Maoklin,  in  his  Man  of  the  World,  makes  Sir  Pertinaz  speak  of  it 
as  the  very  pledge  of  thrift ;  acknowledging  that  his  success  in  lifo 
had  been  owing,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  omnipotent  <*  boo,*'  as  he 
gave  it.  While  our  own  Franklin  encourages  a  similar  idea,  in  his 
lessons  to  young  men,  on  success  in  the  world.  And  Shakspeare,  by 
Hamlet,  introduces  the  same  thought  in  his  speech,  where  he  says, 

**  And  erode  the  pregnant  Uiig«e  of  Om  knee, 
Wbere  thrift  may  fbUow  tewning.'* 

But  if  it  were  observed  as  a  hollow  ceremony  alone,  to  secure  good- 
will and  lay  the  foundation  of  fortune,  I  should  consider  it  contempti- 
ble, and  unworthy  a  young,  frank,  and  generous  mind.  0,  teach  not 
the  unsophisticated  beings  under  your  care,  anything  so  foreign  to  the 
purposes  of  your  holy  office ! 

I  wish  to  speak  of  it  in  a  simpler  and  a  better  sense— merely  as  an 
expression  of  politeness  or  deference.  And,  however  obsolete  it  may 
have  become  with  a  portion  of  our  young  people,  I  say,  let  it  be  re-^ 
mo^— especially  at  school ;  on  entering  or  leaving,  on  receiving  or 
giving  anything.  Let  it,  also,  be  observed  at  home,  in  the  street,  in 
company;  wherever,  in  short,  personal  communication  is  held  with 
otherS)  or  another,  by  word  or  action.    To  ladies,  to  teachers,  to  gen- 
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tlemeo  io  advaaoed  life,  lei  the  hat  be  lifted  wiudly  from  the  head ; 
with  othen,  a  toaohing  of  the  hat  will  suffiee,  or— if  on  perfectly 
femiliar  terms  with  the  penon  saluted — ^the  tosohing  of  the  hat  may 
beomitted. 

These  distinetiomi  should  not  be  feigotten.  A  few  q>eoimeos  of 
the  **  good  old  English  gentleman"  and  of  the  well-bred  men  of  our 
own  ooontry  of  the  Washington  stamp,  yet  sorviTO,  who  exemplify 
the  grandeur  and  gracefulness  of  this  style  of  manners.  Would  there 
were  more,  and  that  we  oould  arrest  the  rapid  deoadenoe  of  their 
pHMrtioe! 

There  is  no  one  thing,  in  itself  so  triyial,  that  would  tend  more 
powwfolly  to  arrest  the  tide  of  rudeness  that  is  sweeping  over  our 
land,  and  oanying  our  character  fer  respectability  away  with  it,  than 
the  reestablishment  of  this  andent  tdcen  of  good  breeding. 

Along  with  this,  I  would  insist  on  the  addenda  of  sir  and  ma*am 
(or  madam),  in  conyersation  with  persons  to  whom  they  properly  be- 
long. An  observance  of  this  is  indispensable  to  the  preserration  of 
the  various  grades  and  classes  of  persons  in  their  appropriate  spheres. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  castes  in  our  community, — I  repudiate  the  idea, 
— but  of  those  divisions  marked  by  nature  itself,  so  necessary  to  be 
presided,  and  on  which  the  permanent  wel&re  of  our  people,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends. 

Theoe  two  ceremonies  restored  and  continued  in  use  among  us, 
would  n^troduce  a  dass  of  individuals  into  our  community,  whioh 
once  fermed  a  most  interesting  connecting  link  between  childhood  and 
youth  or  early  manhood,  but  which,  of  late  years,  has- followed  in  the 
track  of  the  **  lost  arts  *' — boyhood  and  girlhood  having  been  practi- 
cally expunged  from  the  natural  series  or  stages  of  life ! 

It  is  a  failing  to  observe  the  injunction,  "  not  to  think  more  highly 
of  himself  than  one  ought  to  think,"  that  has  foisted  upon  us  this 
evil.  Boshing  to  secure  the  best  seats  at  a  public  table,  appropriating 
to  self  the  most  desirable  accommodations  in  a  public  vehicle,  smok- 
ing in  presence  of  others,  without  ascertaining  whether  agreeable  to 
the  company  or  not — and  even  when  ladies  are  present: — these  are 
some  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  new  civffizaiimL  Wearing 
the  hat  in  the  house,  engrossing  the  ccmversation  in  company,  sitting 
while  their  elders  are  standing,  impatience  or  greediness  at  table,  ap- 
propriating personally  some  delicacy  intended  as  a  compliment  to  a 
guest  or  honored  friend  present,  omitting  those  little  attentions  and 
courtesies,  whidi  give  such  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  sodal  meal, 
— which  are  all  feund  in  the  wdl-bred  man's  code  of  taUe  mannersr^ 
are  among  the  minor  fruits  of  the  system  of  **  Young  America."  i 
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These  things  ahonld  be  noted,  depreoated)  and  eoneoted.  By 
makhig  diem  sabjeets  of  speoific  insfcraotion  in  school,  yoa  will  eonfer 
a  lasting  and  important  benefit  on  the  oommnnity  among  whom  joa 
labor,'  while  yon  make  yoor  own  intercourse  with  the  yoni^  a  source 
of  oonthrai^ly-increasing  satiafiiction  to  yourself. 

The  countenanoe  of  the  teacher  drauld  wear  a  benign,  or,  at  least,  & 
calm  aspect,  that  it  may  not  contradict  the  gentle  or  courteous  Ian* 
gnage  he  uses  in  his  intercourse  with  his  school.  Hie  salutations  at 
meeting  in  the  morning,  and  llie  adieus  at  parting,  should,  always 
when  practicable,  be  practised  by  the  teacher.  They  tell  on  the  heart 
not  less  than  on  Hie  manners  of  the  young.  Compare  the  fiunilies  of 
those  where  this  practice  is  regarded,  with  those  where  it  is  neglected. 
I  need  no  other  advocate  than  tiiis  comparison,  for  its  obsenrvance, 
among  all  of  even  moderate  discrimination.  The  contrast  presented, 
is  attraction  and  repulsion;  beauty  and  deformity;  refinement  and 
barbarism. 

Politeness  is  not  only  for  all  times,  but  for  all  persons ;  is  not  to 
be  wholly  neglected  in  the  intercourse  even  of  school-children.  Some 
liberties  may  very  properly  be  indulged  in  among  them,  as  familiar 
acquaintances,  but  these  must  have  their  limits ;  and  such  intimacies 
will  be  profitable  or  injurious  in  proportion  as  this  direction  is  ob- 
served or  disregarded. 

In  the  conjugal  relation,  too,  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  it ;  nor  do  I  consider  the  remark  out  of  place'  here,  although  the 
object  of  these  letters  is  to  readi  the  young  of  the  school-going  age, 
through  the  agency  of  the  teacher.  Oioero  would  have  boys  taught  at 
school  those  things  which  they  are  to  practise  as  men.  The  rule 
applies  to  youth  of  both  sexes ;  and  wh^  a  lifo-union  shall  be  formed 
between  any  two  of  them, — ^I  care  not  how  much  of  love  or  admira- 
tion they  mutually  feel, — ^there  must  subsist  a  sufficient  degree  of 
reciprocal  respect  to  secure  a  courteous  demeanor,  or  affection  itself 
will  die  out.  Let  the  young  cherish  this  idea,  if  they  would  realise, 
in  the  Aiture,  their  previous  dreams  of  connubial  happiness. 

Servants  have  a  claim  to  our  civility,  and  it  has  become  proverbial 
Ihat  die  true  gentleman  is  known,  when  away  from  home,  by  his 
deportment  to  this  class  of  persons. 

I  have,  in  these  remarks,  adverted  principally  io  the  btnfg  under 
your  charge ;  but,  as  for  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  other  sex,  I 
would  have  them  applied  with  the  utmost  stringency.  More  delicate 
and  refined  by  nature,  there  is  less  occasion  for  such  lessons  to  diem. 
Still,  all  coarseness  in  a  girl  or  young  woman  is  a  thousand  times 
more  repulsive  than  when  exhibited  by  one  of  our  own  sex. — ^There  is 
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one  point  ibit  I  maj  not  pnas  over  here.  I  haye  spoken  of  Ihe  mit 
fagetfblnefls  to  be  pnotiaed,  and  the  bduJI  penomJ  Baerifioee  to  be 
Bflde  to  otben,  partieiilarly  to  ladies  and  elderly  persons,  in  travel- 
ling ;  and  I  grant  that,  widi  oomparativelj  few  exceptions,  among 
those  who  travel  mnch,  there  is  little  room  for  oomplaint  against 
those  who  consider  themselves  gentlemen ;  and  this  offers  an  enconr- 
agement  to  the  teacher,  that  those  whom  he  is  now  striving  to  mould, 
may,  as  they  assume  their  place  among  men,  present  a  just  claim  to 
that  title.  Hie  point  that  I  wish  to  introdaoe  here  is  this :  Throogh- 
out  New  England,  sodi  a  degree  of  deference  is  nsoally  extended  to 
Woman,  Ihat  there  are  individoals  of  the  sex  who  daim,  with  no  donht- 
fid  expresfflon,  certain  privileges  from  oar  sex,  which  every  ri^t- 
minded  man  will  be  always  ready  most  cheerfiilly  to  yield,  bat  whidi 
he  is  not  so  willing  to  surrender  at  command.  In  our  lecture-rooms, 
in  public  traTclling  conveyances,  Ihere  is  an  essential  difference  in  the 
quality  or  conTcnience  of  the  seats.  A  man  appropriates  a  large 
amount  of  time,  in  going  early,  that  he  may  secure  the  wished-fbr  ac- 
commodation. One  of  the  other  sex  comes  in,  an  hoar  afterwards,  it 
may  be,  and  expects  that  he  will  surrender  the  seat  to  her  at  discr^ 
tion«  He  does  so ;  but,  instead  of  acknowledgbg  his  civility  by  word 
or  look,  she  lours  upon  him  with  a  countenance  full  of  indignation  or 
offended  dignity,  most  emphatically  expressing  the  idea,  "  You  are 
yery  impertinent  to  keep  me  standing  so  long  in  the  aisle ! " 

Every  day,  gentlemen  ^ye  up  desirable  seats  in  railroad  cars,  and 
stand  till  a  vacancy  occurs ;  or  take  an  outside  seat  in  an  omnibus,  to 
accommodate  a  hidy  within,  while  a  toss  of  the  head,  indicating  impa- 
tience that  they  did  not  make  the  movement  more  readily,  is  the  only 
return  for  the  civility !  Now,  I  would  have  boys  taught  to  practise 
the  very  extreme  of  courtesy — ^to  forego  the  better  for  the  poorer 
accommodation,  in  favor  of  a  lady ;  but  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
recipient  to  express,  in  civil  terms,  her  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
in  such  case.  This,  therefore,  is  the  lesson  I  would  have  taught  to 
the  girls— or  those  that  occupy  the  place  that  girls  ,^)rm0rfy  held  in 
schools— by  the  learning  and  practising  of  which  only,  they  can  ex- 
pect to  secure  their  prerogative,  or  prove  themselves  worthy  the  kind 
consideration  of  man.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  she  has  no  legal 
claim  to  this  advantage ;  that  its  surrender  is  a  free-will  offering  on 
the  altar  of  politeness ;  that,  therefore,  the  return — the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  on  her  part — can  be  nothing  short  of  a  courteous  word 
of  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  endorsed  by  a  kindly  expression  of 
countenance.    By  this,  tiie  civility  of  the  man  is  folt  by  him  to  be 
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fblly  repaid,  and  he  haa  henoe  .everj  eaooaragement  to  persevere  ia 
his  agreeable  duty. 

I  am  aware  there  are  numerouB  exoeptioDfl  to  this  mode  of  receiT- 
ing  these  trifling  favors ;  that  there  exist  many  examples  of  all  that 
is  elegant  in  manners,  charming  in  expression,  and  fascinating  in  tone, 
among  oar  aocomplished  women ;  but  BtOl  a  false  notion  prevails  with 
so  many  others,  as  to  render  it  important  to  present  the  matter  as  I 
have  done  to  your  attention. 

There  are  few  positions  in  life  which  fnmish  so  many  opportnnities 
for  the  exercise  of  good  breeding,  as  travelling.  Innumerable  occa- 
sions occur  for  removing  petty  annoyances,  promoting  the  comfort, 
and  adding  to  the  satisfaotion  of  others,  which  the  amiable  voyager 
will  not  fiiU  to  notice  and  embrace,  exciting  fellow-travellers  to  simi- 
lar acts,  increasing  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  and  proving  an 
authentic  claim  to  the  title  of  a  true  gentleman. 

The  late  Daniel  Webster  was  remarkable  for  this ;  and  numerous 
are  the  anecdotes  related  of  him  illustrative  of  the  fact.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  routes  between  the  seat  of  government  and  Boston, 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  can  state  how  often  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  has  been  enlivened  and  charmed  by  the  genuine  polite- 
ness of  the  great  statesman.  Every  man  cannot  be  a  Webster ;  but 
no  one  is  destitute  of  the  ability  to  be  civil  and  kind,  whenever  the 
disposition  exists.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  men  in  r^rd  to 
refinement  of  feeling  and  sensibility  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  on  this  will  ever  depend  complete  success  in  the  art  of  being 
agreeable,  and  of  ministering  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  fellow- 
beings. 

This,  therefore,  claims  your  especial  attention.  A  training  in  the 
minute  particulars,  which  perfect  and  constant  good  manners  involve, 
should  form  a  part  of  the  labors  of  every  hour  while  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  your  pupils ;  and  this  to  be  persevered  in  to  the  close  of 
life's  toils.  The  mark  which  you  will  thus  assist  to  impress  on  the 
successive  classes  of  your  school,  will  be  ineffiiceable,  and  continue  a 
glorious  monument  to  your  fidelity,  long  after  your  mortal  part  shall 
have  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  and  the  undying  spirit  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  immediate  presence,  and  be  beatified  by  the  benig- 
nant and  unfieuiing  smile,  of  Infinite  Love. 
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[The  drcnmstances  in  which  the  following  lecture,  and  the  others 
of  the  series  were  delivered,  will,  it  is  thought,  account  for  the  prom- 
inence given  in  them  to  manj  things  merely  elementary,  as  regards 
the  science  of  mind  and  the  philosophy  of  education.  An  audi- 
ence favored  with  the  advantages  of  high  intellectual  culture,  or  of 
long  experience  in  instruction,  would,  doubtless,  have  required  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  many  topics  discussed  in  such  a  course  of  lectures 
as  the  present.  But  a  long  series  of  years  occupied  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  has  proved  to  the  author  of  the  present  communication,  that 
the  greater  number  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  instruction,  and  of 
those  to  whom  its  duties  are  comparatively  new,  need  nothing  so 
much  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and  of 
logic,  in  their  connection  with  education,  as  the  science  which  teaches 
the  appropriate  development  and  discipline  of  the  mind.] 

The  Teacher's  Aim  in  Instruction. — ^Few  teachers,  at  the  present 
day,  regard  knowledge  as  the  great  end  even  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion. Few  are  now  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  chief  aim  of  their 
daily  endeavors,  as  instructors  and  educators,  should  be  to  train,  develop, 
and  discipline  the  powers  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  rather  than  to 
attempt  the  immediate  accumulation  of  knowledge  itself.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  young  teacher^ 
and  of  those  who  follow  the  occupation  as  a  transient  one,  and  not 
as  the  vocation  of  a  life-time,  the  eagerness  for  definite  and  apparent 
results,  or  even  showy  acquirements,  too  often  induces  the  instructor 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  specific  processes^ 
— ^to  the  committing  to  memory,  and  the  repetition  of  a  set  task,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  explanation.  This  course  he  knows  will  nomi- 
nally secure  a  single  point  in  practice  or  effect  He  thinks,  perhaps^ 
that,  although  not  fully  understood  or  appreciated  now,  it  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  the  mind  of  his  pupil  at  some  future  day,  when  his 

*Tbe  MriM  of  lecmrefl  of  which  thepretent  forms  a  part,  extended  to  the  departmenti  of 
physical  aod  moral  training.  But  thoee  on  the  progren  of  intellectual  calture,  are  selected 
as  Bwrs  easily  presented  in  ths  li»mi  of  a  series  of  articles  for  an  educational  JowraaL 
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mind  is  more  mature.  Henoe,  we  still  have,  in  our  school  routine, 
too  much  of  mere  rule  and  repetition,  detached  fact  and  specific  direc- 
tion, the  lesson  of  the  hour  and  the  business  of  the  day,  and  too  little 
of  the  searching  interrogation,  close  observation,  reflective  thought, 
and  penetrating  investigation,  by  which  alone  the  mind  can  be  trained 
to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  or  the  attainment  of  valuable 
truth. 

Necessity  of  Plan  and  Method, — ^The  master  builder,  when  he 
goes  to  oversee  his  workmen,  and  watch  their  progress  in  the  work 
of  raising  the  edifice,  for  the  construction  of  which  he  has  entered 
into  contract,  never  fails  to  carry  with  him  his  plan  of  erection,  and 
with  that  in  his  hand,  for  constant  reference,  gives  directions  for  even 
the  minutest  details  in  working.  He  does  nothing  but  in  execution 
of  his  plan,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  it.  The  master  builder 
thus  reads  a  lesson  to  the  master  instructor,  (inward  builder,)  who, 
although  he  needs  not  plan  in  hand,  for  his  peculiar  work,  needs  it 
no  less,  ever  present  to  his  mind,  if  he  wishes  to  become  *'  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed ; ''  if,  in  a  word,  he  would  enjoj 
the  conscious  pleasure  of  r|ferring  every  day^s  labor  to  its  destined 
end  of  buikling  up  the  mental  fabric  in  strength,  and  symmetry,  and 
enduring  beauty.  * 

The  young  teacher,  as  he  reviews  the  business  of  the  day  with  his 
pupils, — and  would  that  this  were  a  daily  practice  in  every  school ! — 
should  ever  refer,  in  his  own  mind,  at  least,  to  the  general  effect  of 
every  exercise,  as  tending  to  the  great  results  of  education, — ^to  the 
•expansion  of  the  mind,  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  to  control  over  a);tention,  to  the  clearing  and  sharpening  of 
the  percipient  faculties,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mind^s  retentive 
power,  to  securing,  in  a  word,  intellectual  tendency  and  character,  as 
the  basis  of  moral  development  and  habit  The  teacher,  not  less 
than  the  builder,  should  ever  have,  in  his  mind'^s  eye,  the  plan  of  his 
edifice  ;  and  while,  during  the  whole  process  of  erection,  he  wastes 
no  time  on  fanciful  theory  or  fantastic  ornament,  every  operation 
which  he  conducts  should  be,  to  his  own  consciousness,  part  of  a 
great  whole,  tending  to  a  grand  consummation.  Text-books,  pro- 
.cessea,  exercises,  apparatus  of  every  description,  are  properly,  but  the 
pliant  tools,  or  the  subject  material,  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful 
teacher,  by  means  of  which  he  does  his  great  work  of  "  building  up 
the  building  that  we  are ;  '*  and  all  these  aids  he  an'anges,  selects, 
modifies,  and  applies,  according  to  the  system  suggested  by  his  plan 
and  purpose. 

Am  the  ^overseer  and  artificer  of  the  mental  Cabric  of  character,  the 
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teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  Dame,  must  necessarily  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  on  which  he  works.  It  would  be  well,  were 
this  knowledge  always  profound  and  philosophical ;  and,  among  the 
happy  anticipations  suggested  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools^ 
none  is  more  cheering  than  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  society  will  be 
furnished  with  a  numerous  class  of  teachers,  competent  to  understand 
and  guide  the  young  mind  through  all  its  stages  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  means  of  secur- 
ing the  noblest  results  of  human  culture. 

Meanwhile,  the  laborers  who  are  already  in  the  field,  and  who  have 
not  enjoyed,  perhaps,  extensive  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  mental  culture,  must  be  content  with 
such  aids  as  their  own  observation,  reading,  reflection,  or  experience, 
may  furnish. 

As  a  slight  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of  professional  facili- 
ties, the  author  of  the  present  article  would  'submit  the  following 
outline  to  the  consideration  of  his  fellow  teachers,  as  an  intended  aid 
to  the  systematizing  of  their  efforts  for  the  mental  advancement  of 
their  pupils.  ^ 

i  The  analysis  which  follows,  extends,  it  will  be  perceived,  no  farther 

than  to  the  limits  of  intellectual  education.  The  physical  and  the 
moral  departments  of  culture,  may  be  discussed  at  another  opportu- 
nity, and  must  be  dismissed  fdr  the  present,  with  the  single  remark, 
that  the  natural  unity  of  the  human  being,  demands  a  ceaseless  atten- 
tion to  these,  in  strict  conjunotion  with  that  more  immediately  under 
consideration. 

Prklbiikart  Analtbis. — Contemplating  man's  intellectual  con- 
stiintion  as  subjected  to  the  processes  of  education,  we  may  conven- 
iently group  his  mental  powers  and  faculties  under  the  following 
denominations : — j)erceptivej  reflective^  and  expressive.  In  expression, 
as  a  function  of  man  at  the  period  of  his  maturity,  the  order,  in  the 
f  preceding  classification,  may  be  termed  the  normal  or  usual  one. 

Man  perceives,  reflects,  speaks.  But  in  education,  whether  regarded 
as  a  natural  process  or  an  artificial  one,  the  order  of  classification  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  and  the  history  of  the  human  being,  in  his 
early  and  comparatively  immature  condition,  would  present  the 
expressive  powers  as  in  exercise  long  before  the  reflective,  and,  subse- 
quently, as  the  appointed  means  of  developing  them,  through  the 
medium  of  language. 

OuTUNE  OF  Intbllkctual  Culture. — Au  outline  map,  or  plan 
of  intellectual  culture,  as  aided  by  the  processes  of  education,  may  be 
carried  into  practical  detail,  as  suggested  by  the  follovring  prominent 
points  of  analysis. 
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1.  Classification  df  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the  different  modes^ 
or  forms  of  mental  action. 

2.  Statement  of  the  actuating  principle,  or  impelling  power  of  . 
each  class  or  group  of  faculties. 

3.  The  tendency,  or  habit  of  action  in  each  class. 

4.  The  result,  or  issue  of  such  action. 

5.  The  educational  processes  adapted  to  each  class  of  fiiculties  with 
a  view  to  aid  its  natural  tendency,  and  secure  its  results. 

From  the  imperfection  of  our  language,  in  relation  to  topics  stricUy 
mental,  or  purely  philosophical,  the  wprd  faculties  is  unavoidably  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  diversities  in  modes  of  action  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  itself,  is,  properly  speaking,  one  and  indivisible.  But  if  we 
keep  fully  before  us  the  etjrmological  signification  of  the  term/a<»/- 
tUSf  (resources,  means,  powers,)  we  shall  regard  it  but  as  a  figurative 
expression,  suggestive  of  the  indefinitely  diversified  states,  acts,  opera- 
tions, processes,  powers,  or  modes  of  action,  attributable  to  the  mind, 
— itself  a  unit. 

Adopting  the  general  classification  before  referred  to,  we  may  com- 
mence the  partial  filling  up  of  our  outline  with 

1.      THE  PERCEPnVS   FACULTIES. 

1.  Their  modes  or  forms  of  action  : 

a,  sensation ;  6,  perception ;  c,  attention  :  d,  observation. 

2.  Actuating  principle^  or  impelling  force,  curio9ity^~— or  the  desire 
of  knowledge. 

3.  Tendency^  or  habit  of  action, — observation. 

4.  Resultj  or  issue  of  action, — knowledge, 

5.  Educational  process^  forms  of  exercise,  or  modes  of  culture,  de- 
velopment, and  discipline  suggested  by  the  four  preceding  considera- 
tions,— examination^  analysis,  inspection,  interrogation,  direction,  in- 
formation, comparison,  classification,  induction.  In  other  words,  the 
appropriate  presentation  of  objects  to  the  senses,  accompanied  by  mu- 
tual question  and  answer  by  teacher  and  pupil ; — ^with  a  view  to 
quicken  sensation,  awaken  perception,  give  power  of  prompt  and  sus- 
tained attention,  confirm  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  stimulate 
curiosity,  and  insure  the  extensive  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

(1.)      CLASSIFICATION    OF  THE    PERCEPTIVE    FACULTIES,  BT  THEIR 

MODES    OF   ACTION. 

(a,)  Sensation, — ^the  organic  action  by  which  objects,  fiicts,  and  rela- 
tions are  presented  to  the  mind,  through  the  media  oi  the  senses^  and 
which  form  the  conditions  of  perception. 

(b,)  Perception,  or  cognition, — ^the  intellectual  action  by  which  the 
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mind  pereeive9,  (takes  notice,  or  cognizance  of,)  data  presented  hj  the 


(c,)  Attention, — the  mental  action  hj  which,  under  the  indtation 
of  deeire  or  volition,  the  percipient  intellect  tends,  for  the  purposes  ■ 
of  distinct  cognizance,  towards  the  object,  fact,  or  relation  presented 
to  it 

(d,)  Oheervation, — the  voluntary,  sustained,  or  continuous  exercise  </ 
attention,  with  which  the  mind  directs  itself  toward  the  object  of  its 
contemplation,  for  the  purpose  of  complete  intuition  and  perfect  rec- 
ognition. 

AH  the  terms  now  defined,  are  but  different  designations  for  the 
Tarious  forms  in  which  the  intuitive  action  of  the  intellectual  princi- 
ple is  solicited  by  objects  external  to  itself.  The  English  language, 
as  the  product  of  mind  working  chiefly  in  practical  directions,  posses- 
ses little  of  the  clearness  and  distinctness  in  nomenclature  which  the 
topics  of  intellectual  analysis  so  peculiarly  require,  but  the  four 
terms  used  above  are  sufficient  to  comprise  the  prominent  forms  of 
perceptive  action,  in  the  various  processes  of  intellection.  They  all 
refer  significantly  enough,  to  the  first  efforts  of  intelligence,  when, 
previous  to  any  introversive  or  reflective  act,  of  comparatively  sub- 
tile or  intricate  character,  it  obeys  the  instinct  of  its  appetite,  and 
finds  its  sustentation  by  feeding  on  the  aliment  tendered  to  it  by  its 
Author,  in  the  objects  which  environ  it.  To  watch  and  guide,  and 
cooperate  with  this  instructive  principle,  is  the  true  office  of  educa- 
tion, as  a  process  of  nurture  and  development,  working  not  in  arbi- 
trary or  artificial,  but  in  salutary  and  successful  forms, — forms  not 
devised  by  the  fallible  ingenuity  of  man,  but  by  the  unerring  wisdom 
of  Supreme  intelligence. 

Prevalent  error  in  the  order  of  cultivation, — Contrary,  however,  to 
the  obvious  suggestions  of  fact,  education  is  still  too  generally  regard- 
ed as  consisting,  during  its  earlier  stages,  in  arbitrary  ezerdses  of 
f  memory  on  combinations  of  printed  characters,  abstract  numbers,  or 

I  even  the  metaphysical  relations  involved  in  the  science  of  grammar. 

The  excuse  offered  for  a  blind  following  of  precedent  in  this  direction, 
usually  is  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  memory,  during  the  period 
of  childhood,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  experienced  in  attempts 
to  cultivate  it  at  a  later  stage.  Were  the  educational  cultivation  of 
memoty  directed  to  the  retaining  and  treasuring  up  of  those  stores  of 
I  knowledge  which  are  naturally  accessible  to  the  mind  of  childhood, 

within  the  range  of  its  daily  observation,  the  plea  would  be  justifia- 
ble ;  man^s  endeavors  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  instincts 
and  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  would  tend  to  its  natural  exoan-* 
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non  and  development  But  directed  to  the  meclianicai  and  arbi- 
trary results  at  which  these  endeavors  so  generally  aim,  their  influ- 
ence is  detrimental.  Their  immediate  effect  is  to  quench  the  natural 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  create  a  distaste  for  intellectual  activity,  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  best  purposes  of  education. 

The  law  of  true  culture  lies  in  the  primary  craving  of  the  young 
mind  for  material  on  which  the  understanding  may  operate ;  digest- 
ing it,  in  due  season,  into  the  regular  form  of  knowledge  which  mem- 
ory loves  to  retain,  and  which  judgment  ultimately  builds  up  into  the 
systematic  arrangements  of  science. 

(2.)      CURIOSITY,  THE   ACTUATING   PRINCIPLE   OP  THE   PERCEPTIVE 

FACULTIES. 

The  Teaehtr^s  proper  place, — ^The  teacher  who  enters  intelligently 
upon  his  work  of  cultivating  the  minds  entrusted  to  his  care,  knows 
that  his  chief  duty  is  to  cherish  the  spontaneous  action  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  to  make  them  intelligent  and  voluntary  co-workers  in  their 
own  development  He  observes,  therefore,  with  careful  attention, 
the  natural  tendencies  and  action  of  the  intellectual  system,  as  the 
physiologist  does  tho6e  of  the  corporeal,  so  as  to  become  competent 
to  trace  the  law  of  development,  and  adapt  his  measures  to  its  re- 
quirements. He  thus  becomes  qualiGed  to  take  his  proper  place,  as 
an  humble  but  eflScient  co-worker  with  the  Author  of  the  mind,  rec- 
ognizing and  following  His  plan,  in  modes  suggested  by  a  wisdom 
higher  than  human. 

The  attentive  study  and  observation  of  the.  natural  workings 
of  the  mind,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  progress,  from  incipient 
intelligence  to  maturity  of  reason,  imply,  however,  not  merely  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  facts  and  modes  of  mental  action,  but  a  watchful 
observation,  with  a  view  to  detect,  in  all  cases,  the  moving  power  or 
impelling  principle  of  action,  to  aid  and  regulate  which  is  the 
educator's  chief  work.  The  ceaseless  intellectual  activity  of  child- 
hood, maintained  through  the  various  media  of  perception,  fiimisbed 
by  the  organs  of  sense,  is  obviously  stimulated  by  the  constitutional 
principle  of  eurioeity^  an  eager  deeire  to  know  and  understand^  and 
therefore,  to  observe  and  examine.  Hence  the  irrepressible  and  search- 
ing questions  with  which  children,  in  the  instinct  of  faith,  appeal  to 
whomsoever  they  think  can  satisfy  their  craving  for  information. 

To  feed  this  mental  appetite,  to  select  and  prepare  its  proper  nutri- 
ment, to  keep  it  in  healthy  and  healthful  activity,  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  it,  to  direct  and  guide  it,  as  a  divine  instinct,  leading  to 
the  noblest  ends,  should  be  the  teacher's  constant  endeavor.  To 
awaken  curiosity  is  to  secure  a  penetrating  and  fixed  attention, — ^the 
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prime  coodition  of  haman  knowledge ;  and  even  when  it  leads  no 
further  than  to  wonder,  it  is  preparing  the  advancing  mind  for  the 
awe  and  the  reverence  with  which,  in  later  stages  of  its  progress,  it 
looks  up  to  the  knowledge  which  is  "  too  high  for  it" 

The  emotion  of  wonder  analogous  to  the  instinct  </  curiosity, — Cu* 
riosity,  like  the  kindred  element  of  wonder,  finds  its  sustenance  in 
whatever  is  new  to  sensation  or  perception  ;  toonder,  in  turn,  leads 
the  mind  to  dwell  on  whatever  is  strange^  intricate^  or  remote;  aston^ 
ishment,  arrests  it  by  whatever  is  sudden  and  poweiful ;  awe  com- 
mands it  bj  whatever  is  wut ;  and  amazement  overwhelms  it  by 
whatever  is  incomprehensible  or  inscrutable.  Yet  all  of  these  effects, — 
even  those  which,  for  the  moment,  act  on  the  perceptive  intellect  with  a 
repulsive  force  that  makes  it  recoil  in  conscious  weakness  from  the 
object  of  contemplation, — ^are  but  various  fbrms  of  stimulating,  im- 
pelling, or  attracting  force,  acting  on  the  irrepressible  vitality  of  the 
mind ;  and  no  incitements  are  ultimately  more  powerful  in  maintain- 
ing the  most  resolute  and  persevering  activity  of  its  powers. 

Mental  effects  of  novelty  and  variety. — In  the  great  primary  school 
of  nature,  as  established  and  furnished  by  the  Author  of  all,  we  ob- 

^  serve,  accordingly,  that  in  the  multiform  variety  of  objects  with 

which  the  young  human  being  is  surrounded,  at  the  first  dawning  of 
intelligence  within  him,  the  novelty  of  the  whole  scene  around  him, 
and  of  every  class  of  objects  which  it  presents,  is  forever  tempting  his 
susceptible  spirit  to  observe  and  examine,  and  explore,  by  the  con- 
scious delight  which  every  new  step  affords  him. 

Hvils  cf  monotony^  and  advantages  of  variety, — ^Nor  is  the  obvious 
design  of  the  great  Instructor  less  conspicuous  in  the  feeling  of  satiety 

j  and  weariness  which  is  always  superinduced  by  continued  sameness  of 

mental  action,  whether  prolonged  in  the  same  mode  of  exercise,  or 
on  the  same  class  of  objects.  The  observant  teacher  thus  learns  hia 
own  lesson  of  duty, — to  avoid  undue  limitation  in  the  objects  and 

f  forms  of  intellectual  action,  to  shun  sameness  and  monotony  of  rou- 

ting and  protracted  exertions  of  attention,  as  all  tending  to  exhaust 
and  enfeeble  the  mental  powers.  His  endeavors,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  directed  to  a  due  diversity  in  the  presentation  of  objects,  and  in 
the  mode  of  mental  activity  which  they  call  forth ;  and,  in  whatever 
instances  frequent  repetition  is  indispensable  to  exact  perception,  he  is 
particularly  careful  to  exert  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost,  in  devising 
new  modes  of  presentation,  so  as  to  secure  fresh  and  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  same  objects  or  £M$ts,  by  Uie  renovating  effect  of 
the  new  lights  and  new  aspects  in  which  he  causes  them  to  be 
viewed. 
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faults  in  fortner  mode*  of  education, — ^It  ia  unnecessary,  in  oiir 
day,  to  dwell  on  the  obvious  faults  of  the  obeolete  practice  of  con- 
fining young  children  within  doors  at  all  seasons,  compelling  them 
to  remain  long  in  one  attitude  or  posture  without  relief^  condemning 
them  to  long  periods  of  silence  and  constraint,  and  forcing  them  to 
eon  unmeaning  and  irksome  tasks.  These  injurious  practices  are  now, 
for  the  most  part  renounced  ;  and  more  genial  and  rational  modes  of 
early  education  are  beginning  to  prevail.  As  yet,  however,  we  have 
only  made  a  beginning.  We  have  reformed  our  modes  of  school 
architecture,  and  have  allowed  children  the  unspeakable  benefits  of 
space  and  air,  and  more  frequent  change  of  place,  and  posture,  and 
exeroise.  Objects  and  pictures  are  now  employed,  to  some  extent,  as 
instruments  of  mental  culture ;  and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  changes 
is  proved  in  the  greater  happiness  and  better  health  of  our  little  pu- 
pils, and,  more  particularly,  in  their  greater  docility,  and  their  supe- 
rior intellectual  progress,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  under 
the  former  regime  of  irksome  monotony,  restraint,  weariness,  and  stu- 
pidity. We  are  very  &r,  yet,  however,  from  approaching  the  boun- 
tiful variety  and  delightful  novelty  furnished  in  the  great  model 
school  of  infancy  and  childhood,  as  established  by  the  Divine  founder. 

IntelUetual  furniture  of  echool-rooms. — Our  primary  school-rooms 
should  be  so  many  cabinets  of  nature  and  art.  Every  inch  of  wall 
not  indispensably  required  for  blackboard  exercises,  should  be  se- 
cured for  educational  purposes,  by  specimens  of  plants,  minerals, 
shells,  birds,  and  whatever  else  can  be  appropriately  placed  before  the 
eye.  The  arranging,  dassifiyiug,  and  describing  of  these,  should  pre- 
cede any  analysis  or  study  of  letters  or  syllables.  Pictures  repre- 
senting such  objects,  should  form  a  second  stage  of  exercises  in  atten* 
tion,  observation,  and  description,  before  any  alphabetic  drilling  what- 
ever. The  examination  of  objects  and  of  pictures,  should,  in  a  word^ 
form  the  natural  preparatory  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  for 
the  more  arbitrary  and  more  difficult  exercise  of  studying  and  recog- 
nizing the  unmeaning,  uninteresting  forms  of  alphabetic  chara^rs 
with  their  phonetic  combinations. 

It^urums  effects  of  mere  alphabetic  drilUng. — Curiosity,  the  nat- 
ural incitement  of  intellect,  is  easily  awakened  when  we  obey  the  law 
of  the  Creator,  and  direct  it  to  His  works, — the  natural  and  appro- 
priate stimulants  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  in&ncy ;  but  when, 
leaving  our  proper  sphere,  and  restricting  our  educational  efibrts  to 
the  mechanical  training  of  eye  and  ear,  we  use  these  organs,  and  the 
informing  mind,  for  the  limited  purpose  of  recognizing  the  complica- 
ted and  irregular  geometrical  combinations  of  line  and  angle,  pre- 
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•ented  in  alphabetic  eharacten,  and  repeating  the  sounds  so  arbi- 
trarily associated  with  these,  we  take  the  mind  out  of  its  native  ele- 
ment ;  we  consequently  force  and  distort  its  growth,  dwarf  its  stat- 
ure, and  enfeeble  its  powers. 

Effects  of  the  ealutary  excitement  of  the  feeling  of  wonder, — ^But 
it  is  not  in  the  first  stages  only  of  mental  culture,  that  the  influence 
of  novelty  and  variety  is  required  as  an  incitement  to  observation,  by 
the  frequent  presentation  of  new  and  fresh  objects.of  attention,  by 
the  agreeable  surprises  occasioned  by  new  forms  and  n,ew  stages  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life, — all  tending  to  excite  a  lively  curiosity, 
which  leads,  in  turn,  to  careful  attention,  dose  examination,  and  suc- 
cessful study.  Curiosity  should  often  be  awakened  by  the  yet  more 
powerful  influence  of  vKynder.  Objects  rare  and  strange,  combina- 
tions intricate  and  even  puzzling,  should  sometimes  be  called  in,  to 
excite  a  yet  more  energetic  action  of  the  perceptive  intellect,  in  its 
endeavors  to  grasp  the  objects  of  its  contemplation. 

Whatever  in  nature  is  wonderful, — whether  we  employ  the  micro- 
scope, in  revealing  the  intricate  structure  of  plant  or  insect,  in  the 
minuter  and  closer  examination  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  or  the 
telescope,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  study 
of  the  magnitudes  and  motions  of  the  bodies  which  people  the  depths 
of  space, — all  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  young  mind,  to  call 
forth  that  sense  of  wonder  which  so  delights  and  inspires  it,  and  pre- 
pares it,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  influence  of  those  sentiments  of 
awe  and  reverence  with  which  the  advancing  intellect  learns  to  trace 
the  signatures  of  Deity. 

(3.)    OBSERVATION,  AS   THE    TENDENCY    OF   MENTAL   HABIT,  UNDER 
THE    INCrriNO   INFLUENCE    OP   CURIOSrrT. 

The  natural  effect  of  intellectual  instinct — The  motive  power,  or 
impelling  force,  by  which,  in  the  ordinations  of  the  mind's  omnis- 
cient Author,  its  perceptive  faculties  are  incited  to  activity,  and 
induced  to  render  their  tribute  to  the  resources  of  intelligence,  con- 
sists in  that  restless  desire  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  know,  which 
constitutes  man  a  progressively  intelligent  being.  Impelled  by  this 
insatiable  mental  thirst,  he  is  led  instinctively  to  those  streams  of 
knowledge  which  constitute  the  waters  of  intellectual  life.  His  per- 
ceptive powers  thus  stimulated,  acquire  a  tendency  to  ceaseless  activ- 
ity,— a  trait  which  forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  his  mental  progres?,  and  which  is  greatly  quickened  by  the 
vividness  of  sensation  in  the  constitution  of  childhood.  Hence  the 
promptness  and  versatility  of  attention  at  that  period,  and  its  remark- 
able susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  cultivation  and  discipline. 
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These  aida,  it  is  true,  are,  as  jet,  too  scantilj  furnished  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  education ;  and,  even  without  them,  the  human  being,  as 
he  advances  under  the  promptings  of  instinct,  and  the  guidance  of 
self-intelligence,  attains,  as  in  the  case  even  of  the  savage,  to  a  high 
degree  of  perceptive  power.  The  keen,  quick,  and  penetrating 
glance  of  his  eye,  the  acuteness  and  certainty  of  his  ear,  the  readi- 
ness and  exactness  of  his  observation  of  every  object  within  the  range 
of  his  vision,  the  searching' closeness  of  inspection  with  which  he  ex- 
amines everything  new  or  uncertain,  often  furnish  an  impressive 
lesson  on  the  value  of  training,  to  those  whose  means  and  opportuui- 
ties  of  intellectual  culture  are  so  superior  to  his  own. 

Effects  of  cherishing  the  habit  of  observation, — The  habit  of  obser- 
vation, duly  cherished  in  early  years,  by  the  judicious  care  of  the 
parent  and  teacher,  becomes  the  security  for  ample  acquisitions  in  the 
field  of  knowledge,  and  for  the  daily  accumulation  of  mental  resources 
and  of  intellectual  power.  The  observant  mind,  like  the  close-knit 
net  of  the  skillful  fisherman,  encloses  and  retains  the  living  treasures 
within  its  sweep,  and  deposits  them,  for  use,  in  their  appropriate  place. 
The  undisciplined,  inattentive,  unobservant  spectator  seizes  and  re- 
tains nothing  in  his  slack  and  ineffectual  grasp. 

Suggestive  significance  of  terms  in  intellectual  and  educational  re- 
lations,— ^The  etymology  of  the  word  apprehension^  (seizing,  grasping, 
laying  hold  of,)  suggests  an  important  lesson  regarding  the  value  of 
intellectual  training,  as  dependent  on  the  habit  of  attentive  and  dose 
observation.  The  word  attention^  (tending,  reaching,  or  stretching 
toward,)  is  not  less  instructive  in  its  signification,  implying  the  ten* 
denct/j  or  the  gravitating  of  the  mind's  perceptive  power  toward  the 
object  of  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  cognizance,  as  the  first  stage  of 
intelligence.  The  term  observation,  (watching,  with  a  view  to  obey 
or  follow,)  is  yet  more  monitory  to  the  teacher ;  as  it  inUmstes  that 
the  true  study  of  external  nature  demands  vigilance,  docility,  and 
fidelity ;  in  one  word,  the  devotion  of  the  whole  mind  to  the  busi- 
ness of  intellectual  acquisition.  Perception,  (taking,  through  a  me- 
dium,) refers  us  back  to  the  humble  office  of  sensation,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  process  of  taking  into  the  mind  the  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge offered  to  the  grasp  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to 
the  percipient  power,  the  inner  principle  of  intelligence.  All  of 
these  terms,  in  the  nomenclature  of  mental  science,  tend  to  the  same 
important  end,  in  the  uses  of  practical  education  :  they  all  point  to 
the  appropriate  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by  means  of 
objects  addressed  to  the  senses,  as  the  primary  stage  of  intellectual 
culture. 
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JSdueatumal  «rrort.— Fonner  modes  of  education  rendered  the  use 
of  terms  such  as  the  preceding,  a  nullity,  or  an  absurdity.  The  child 
shut  up  within  the  naked  walls  of  a  school-room,  seated  on  his  un- 
comfortable bench,  and  mechanicallj  conning  hj  rote,  the  ill-fitting 
names  of  alphabetic  elements,  or  trying  to  piece  them  into  syllables, 
had  little  use  of  the  precious  gift  of  sense^  but  a  few  lines  and  angles 
to  perceive^ — ^unless  a  friendly  fly  should  happen  to  alight  upon  the 
page  of  his  primer, — ^no  inducement  to* attention  but  the  fear  of  Sol- 
omon's prescription  for  "  minds  diseased,"  nothing  half  so  interesting 
to  observe  as  the  little  winged  being  accidentally  crawling  on  the  page 
before  him,  displaying  the  curiously  constructed  mechanism  of  its 
form,  its  gauzy  wings,  and  many-feathered  little  limbs,  or  stopping 
now  and  then,  to  dry-rub  instead  of  washing  them,  and  its  tiny  head, 
and  flexibfe  bit  of  neck,  almost  too  diminutive  to  be  seen.  But  woe 
to  the  little  student  of  nature,  in  the  genuine  act  of  obtervatianj  if  he 
should  lift  his  eye  from  his  book,  and  foUow  his  brisk  little  visitant 
flying  off  to  perform  the  visible  miracle  of  walking  up  the  perpendic- 
ular plane  of  the  window  pane,  or  the  yet  more  puzzling  feat  of  walk- 
ing the  ceiling  vrith  his  head  downward. 

national  method, — ^The  child,  in  the  case  supposed,  indicates  the 
real  want  of  his  nature,  and  mutely,  but  most  eloquently,  pleads  for 
a  lesson  on  insect  life,  (entomology,)  before  one  on  the  alphabet 
Furnished  with  the  data  which  the  lesson  on  insect  life  and  form, 
character  and  motion,  would  present  to  his  eye,  he  would  be  receiving 
a  rational  preparatory  discipline  of  attention  and  observation,  in  the 
close  and  careful  examination  of  all  the  details  of  shape  and  configu- 
ration, exhibited  in  the  living  and  attractive  object  before  him.  His 
rec<^ition  of  figure  and  outline,  thus  secured,  he  would,  in  due  sea- 
son, transfer,  easily  and  willingly,  to  the  artificial  display  of  them  in 
the  forms  of  printed  characters. 
l^  Benefits  resulting  from  the  early  formation  of  habits  of  attentive 
observation. — ^The  early  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  by  a  va- 
ried and  genial  discipline  of  the  power  of  attention,  so  as  to  render 
the  habit  of  observation  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  the  man,  be- 
comes doubly  valuable,  as  a  result  of  education,  when  we  regard  its 
effects  on  the  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits  of  individuals.  A  taste 
for  the  study  of  nature,  early  formed,  leads  to  the  practice, of  col- 
lecting specimens,  and  thus  furnishing  the  means  of  successful 
study  to  the  person  himself^  who  collects  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
all  whom  he  is  disposed  U>  aid  in  such  pursuits.  Were  even  the  ele- 
ments of  botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  generally  adop- 
ted, as  they  ought  to  be,  as  subjects  of  attention  in  primary  education, 
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a  knowledge  of  natural  scienoe,  would,  ere  long,  be  difiused  through- 
out our  communitj ;  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature  would  become 
an  intellectual  trait  of  our  people ;  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  abrori- 
culture,  and  horticulture,  would  be  more  intelligently  and  more  ad- 
vantageously followed  ;  the  citizen  would  doubly  relish  his  season  of 
respite  in  the  country;  taste  and  intelligence  would  extend  their 
influence  over  all  modes  of  life ;  and  science  would  be  unspeakably  a 
gainer,  in  its  noble  purposes  and  oflSces,  by  the  multitude  of  active 
minds  and  busy  hands  called  in  to  collect,  and  contribute  materials 
for  its  various  forms  of  investigation.  The  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge might  thus  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  and  its  advantages  and 
enjoyments  be  more  extensively  diffused. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  scientific  progress,  or  of  taste 
and  enjoyment,  that  the  proper  training  of  the  perceptive  Acuities, 
by  means  of  objects  and  observation,  rather  than  by  the  materials 
furnished  in  books,  becomes  an  important  consideration  in  the  plan- 
ning of  modes  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction.  Practical 
utility,  also,  has  its  claim  to  urge  in  this  relation.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  persons,  even  in  the  most  advanced  communities,  as  regards 
civilization  and  refinement,  are  occupied  in  some  form  of  active  exer- 
tion, as  the  daily  vocation  of  individuals ;  and  while  no  generous 
mind  can  ever  look  on  education  as  a  benefit  or  a  blessing,  if  it  is  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  training  for  the  occupation  of  a  given  caste,  it 
is  not  less  true,  that  every  individual,  in  whatever  class  of  societyi 
would  be  vastly  benefited  by  an  early  course  of  cultivation  on  all 
subjects  akin  to  those  which  are  to  form  the  staple  of  his  mode  of 
life.  Botany,  geology,  chemistry,  entomology,  for  instance,  all  have 
their  relations  to  agriculture ;  and  a  few  hours  devoted  weekly  to 
the  elements  of  these  sciences,  will,  by  their  inspiring  influence  on  the 
young  mind,  expedite  rather  than  retard  the  ordinary  processes«of 
school  education. 

Importance  of  commencing  early  the  study  of  Nature. — But  while 
no  formal  or  extensive  study  of  these  branches  can  be  rationally 
attempted  in  primary  education,  it  is  most  emphatically  true,  that,  in 
the  study  of  nature,  more  than  in  other  forms  of  intellectual  action, 
nothing  can  be  advantageously  done  but  on  condition  of  an  early  be- 
ginning, and  the  judicious  improvement  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
during  the  period  of  leisure  and  susceptibility  which  occurs  to  all 
human  beings  but  once  in  life.  Childhood  and  youth  are,  by  the 
Creator^s  appointment,  the  period  for  forming  taste  and  acquiring 
habits.  The  most  resolute  struggles  in  after  years,  seldom  succeed  in 
effecting  a  change  of  mental  occupation,  or  in  lending  attractive  inter- 
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eat  to  new  puiBnits.  The  ^  pliant  hour  "  most  be  taken  for  all  pro- 
oesaes  of  mental  budding,  grafting,  or  pruning,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  orchard.  An  early  dip  into  the  study  of  nature,  will  serve  to 
saturate  the  whole  soul  with  a  love  for  it  so  strong  as  to  insure  the 
prosecution  of  such  subjects  for  life.  The  season  is  auspicious ;  the 
senses  are  fresh  and  susceptible ;  the  mind  is  awake ;  the  heart  is 
alive ;  the  memory  is  retentive ;  nature  is  yet  a  scene  of  novelty  and 
delight ;  and  application  is  a  pleasure.  The  twig  may  now  be  b^nt 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  inclined. 

Universal  nuceptibility  to  instruction^  drawn  from  Nature, — ^In  a 
diversified  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  field  of  education, 
one  teacher,  at  least,  can  testify  that  he  has  not  yet  found  the  mind 
so  dull,  or  the  heart  so  callous,  as  t6  resist  the  attractive  intellectual 
influence  of  the  analysis  of  even  one  plant  or  one  mineral.  The 
mysteries  of  beauty  and  awe  which  hang  over  such  objects,  as  an 
investing  celestial  glory,  entrancing  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
and  all  but  translating  the  intellect  itself^  have  a  power  of  attraction 
which  the  dullest,  coarsest,  and  most  brutalized  boy  in  a  ragged 
school,  cannot  resist  But  of  die  moral  influence  of  early  education, 
when  directed  to  the  aspects  of  nature,  it  will  be  more  appropriate  to 
speak  in  that  special  connection. 

Effects  ^produced  on  mental  character^  hy  the  study  of  Nature. — 
Hie  solidity  and  the  firmness  of  mental  character^  which  are  acquired 
by  the  study  of  things^  preceding  and  accompanying  that  of  words 
and  books,  are  a  natural  effect  of  the  early  and  seasonable  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  observing,  analyzing,  comparing,  and  classifying,  which 
even  the  slight  examination  of  any  natural  object  induces. — ^A 
clear,  decisive,  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory, 
are  among  the  other  firuits  of  that  mental  training  which  commences 
with  definite  objects,  capable  of  being  analyzed  and  reconstructed  by 
the  natural  and  appropriate  action  of  tbe  young  mind,  in  virtue  of  its 
own  powers  and  native  tendencies.  But  these  considerations,  also  be- 
long properly  to  another  and  more  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, at  which  the  reflective  faculties^  and  maturing  reason,  are 
beginning  to  put  forth  their  claims  for  culture  and  development,  in 
addition  to  the  preparatory  training  which  they  may  have  received 
in  the  blended  exercises  of  sense  and  intellect,  in  the  action  of  the 
perceptive  fiu^ulties. 

(4.)   KNOWLSDOB,  THE    INTELLECTUAL   RESULT   OF    THE   AOTIOK   OF 

THE   PERCEPTTVE   FACULTIES. 

Impelled  by  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  and  guided  by  the  habit  of 
observation,  the  young  mind, — whether  more  or  less  assisted  by 
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education, — advances  to  the  goal  designated  by  creative  Wisdom, — 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  the  appointed  means  for  erecting  the 
fabric  of  character  on  the  scale  outlined  by  the  Great  Architect,  but 
left  to  man's  industry  and  intelligence,  for  the  filling  up  and  the  sym- 
metry of  detail. 

The  part  of  education  which  lies  more  immediately  before  us,  as 
the  object  of  our  attention,  being  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  becomes,  in  this  view,  a  consideration  of 
primary  importance,  as,  at  once,  a  source  of  intellectual  wealth 
and  power,  and  a  most  effective  means  of  mental  developments 
Knowledge,  as  a  result  of  culture,  is  undoubtedly  of  inferior  value  to 
discipline.  But  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the  acquisition  of  genuine 
knowledge,  are,  in  themselves,  a  disciplinary  process,  and  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  further  cultivation.  Yet  more, — intellectual 
acquirements  are  true  and  durable  riches, — ^valuable  for  their  own 
sake,  not  merely  from  the  resources  which  the  accumulation  of  them 
places  at  the  mind's  command,  but  from  their  own  intrinsic  value,  as 
imperishable  because  intellectual  things,  and  as  the  successive  steps 
of  mental  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  In  reference  to  intellect, 
knowledge  is,  in  one  most  important  sense,  an  end,  not  less  than  a 
means  and  a  measure  of  progress.  Profound,  extensive,  and  varied 
knowledge,  is  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  man,  as  an  intellectual 
and  progressive  being,  capable  of  ceaseless  development  and  acquisi- 
tion. Most  emphatically  is  this  true  of  him,  the  soundness,  and  ex- 
actness, and  completeness,  of  whose  knowledge,  are  the  assurance 
that  he  shall  be  a  safe  and  competent  guide  along  the  path  of  edu- 
cation. 

Actwd  knowledge, — ^But  what  is  knowledge  ?  How  is  it  acquired  ? 
— ^not  by  the  repetition  of  the  words  or  the  processes  of  others,  not 
by  the  transfer  from  one  mind  to  another  of  the  verbal  statements 
of  fact  or  of  abstract  principles,  not  by  the  formation  of  vague  and 
partial  notions,  formed  on  superficial  data,  and  floating  loosely  in  the 
mind,  not  by  a  half  perception  or  half  consciousness  of  something 
indefinite  or  supposititious,  not  by  an  assent  to  rash  assumptions  or 
confident  assertions,  not  by  the  recollections  of  extensive  reading,  or 
perhaps,  of  attentive  listening,  retailed  in  fluent  expression,  not  by 
accumulating  the  amplest  furniture  of  second-hand  theories  and  sys- 
tems, whether  plausible  or  absurd,  or  even  logically  consistent 
Knowledge  is  what  we  have  experienced  in  our  own  intellect^  by  means 
of  our  own  observation  or  reflection,  the  fruit  of  personal  perception, 
or  of  conscious  reason,  acting  on  the  positive  data  of  sensation.  So 
narrowly  must  the  term  be  limited,  when  we  refer  to  the  action 
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of  the  perceptive  faculties,  or  to  their  appropriate  training  and  disci- 
pline.  Knowledge,  in  these  relations,  is  the  (uxuraU  interpretation 
^  the  facte  of  eenee,  in  matters,  usually,  of  color,  form,  number, 
weight,  or  sound,  and  the  relations  which  these  bear  to  one  another 
in  the  processes  of  induction  and  classi6cation.  With  the  other  sense 
of  the  term,  in  which  it  refers  whether  to  truth  or  to  theory,  and  im- 
plies the  deductions  of  reflective  reason^  we  have  not,  at  present,  to 
do.  It  belongs  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  analysis  of  the  modes 
of  mental  action,  as  subjected  to  the  processes  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  discipline  of  the  ^  reflective  ^ 
faculties. 

Literal  acetiraey  of  verbal  statement^  a  false  test  of  knowledge, — 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  however,  is,  notwitiistanding  all  our 
advances,  of  late  years,  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  too  generally 
confounded  with  the  repetition  of  the  verbal  statements  of  definitions, 
rules,  and  systems,  as  contained  in  books,  even  in  relations  so  palpa- 
ble as  those  of  form  and  numbers.  The  test  of  knowledge,  accord- 
ingly, with  some  teachers,  to  this  day,  is,  even  in  the  exact  sciences, 
the  fluency  with  which  a  definition  or  a  rule  is  orally  repeated,  ver- 
batim, from  a  text-book,  and  the  mechanical  accuracy  or  despatch 
with  which  a  correspondent  problem  is  solved,  or  a  proposition 
demonstrated. 

True  knowledge  experimental  and  pereonaL  —  True  perceptive 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  is  actual  and  personal, 
implies,  in  all  relations  of  form  and  number,  that  the  individual  who 
possesses  it,  has  seen  the  object  in  question,  or  its  representative,  in 
palpable  shape,  in  surface  or  in  outline,  that  ho  has  subjected  it  to 
actual  measurement  and  comparison,  or  has  an  exact  image  of  its 
form  and  configuration  before  his  mind,  that  he  has  actually  counted 
or  grouped  objects  in  numbers  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind, 
or  that  he  has  compared  these  with  one  another,  and  traced  their  re- 
lations, by  strict  and  exact  observation ;  and  the  proper  oflice  of  the 
text-book  is  but  to  confirm  and  embody  the  result,  and  classify  it  in 
the  exact  language  and  systematic  arrangement  of  formal  science,  as 
the  specimens  are  labelled  and  shelved  in  a  collector's  cabinet.  The 
use  of  scientific  method,  in  the  statements  of  text-books,  is  but  to 
^ve  logical  arrangement  to  mental  acquisitions,  not  to  induce  mere 
assent,  whether  silent  or  oral,  and  not  to  facilitate  the  mere  repetition 
or  verbal  enunciation  of  propositions. 

7^  proper  btisiness  of  the  teacher^  as  a  superintendent  of  mind. — 
The  true  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  led  by  his 
own  conscious  experience  and  observation,  through  the  process  of 
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perception  prescribed  in  every  exercise  which  he  attempts ;  that  the 
operation  is  intelligently  performed  at  every  step,  and  the  result  ren- 
dered certain,  as  Ceut  as  the  limitations  of  human  faculties  permit. 
By  frequently  repeated  performance  of  the  requisite  process,  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  personal  knowledge 
with  the  individual ;  and  his  faculties  receive,  at  the  same  time,  a 
discipline  which  gives  them  facility  and  force  in  all  analogous  pro- 
cedure in  which  expertness  and  skill  are  desirable  attainmenta.  In 
due  season,  also,  he  is  able  to  sum  up  his  acquirements  in  knowl- 
edge, in  the  clear  and  definite  and  precise  language  which  science 
demands,  and  of  which  his  text-book  furnishes  a  perfect  specimen  on 
which  he  can  rely. 

At  first,  however,  the  young  operator  may  need  even  the  palpable 
aid  of  actual  objects  ;  and  the  judicious  teacher  knows  well  when  to 
give,  and  when  to  withhold  such  help,  when  to  appeal  to  the  black- 
board, and  when  to  have  his  pupil  rely  on  the  mind's  eye,  during  the 
successive  stages  of  intellectual  training.  He  is  careful,  however,  not 
to  slight  or  hurry  over  the  business  of  the  rudimental  course,  in 
which  ^he  reference  to  actual  objects  is  the  main  reliance  for  a  sure 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  form  and  number.  The  collateral 
discipline,  also,  arising  from  the  attentive  observation  and  careful 
study  of  plants,  minerals,  leaves,  insects,  and  other  natural  objects, 
the  intelligent  teacher  values  highly,  from  the  power  of  attention,  and 
the  habit  of  exact  observation,  which  it  tends  to  secure,  by  the  defi- 
niteness  which  it  gives  to  the  action  of  the  mind,  and  the  certainty 
which  it  stamps  on  knowledge. 

Contratsted  examples  of  neglect  and  culture, — ^True  education  has 
no  more  striking  proof  of  its  good  effect  than  may  be  observed,  when 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  young  persons  who  have  been  allowed 
to  neglect  the  observation  and  study  of  nature  in  childhood,  and 
afterwards  to  go  through  a  class-drill  on  a  given  branch,  by  means 
of  a  text-book,  are  contrasted  with  the  intelligent  personal  interest 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  those  who  have  been  wisely  induced  to 
turn  an  early  attention  on  the  productions  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
acquire  an  early  love  for  such  studies,  and  a  life-long  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  which  they  afford.  Adults  of  the  former  class  take 
little  interest  in  the  ^  floral  apostles  "  of  the  poet,  who  are  ceaselessly 
preaching  the  perfection  of  their  Source,  or  in  the  pebble  at  their  feet, 
which,  to  the  intelligent  eye,  is  the  medallion  struck  by  the  Creator's 
hand,  in  commemoration  of  one  of  the  epochs  in  His  reign.  These 
eloquent  monitions  of  a  perpetual  Divine  presence,  are,  to  such  minds, 
the  dead  letter  of  a  handwriting  which  they  have  not  been  accustom* 
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ed  to  trace,  and  on  which  their  liBtless  eye  fiillB,  as  does  that  of 
tLe  sceptic,  on  the  page  of  written  revelation.  The  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  has  been  early  trained  to  an  inteUigent  personal 
bterest  in  the  productions  of  Creative  wisdom  and  power,  enjoys  a 
personal  property,  and  a  personal  reference,  in  every  object  in  nature, 
finds,  in  **^  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears ; "  and  ultimately  to  it, 

**  The  delicate  forest  flower, 

With  fragrant  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  tssnes  from  the  shapeless  monld, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 

A  visible  token  of  the  nphdding  Love, 

Which  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  nnivene." 

The  definiteness  and  the  certainty,  however,  which  givd  consdous 
life  and  power  to  all  such  knowledge,  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  faithful  training  which  the  perceptive  power  has  undergone  in  the 
nurturing  stage  of  education. .  The  poet  whose  words  of  truth  and 
love  convince  us  that  he  has  attained  to  the  rank  of  an  inspired  seer, 
set  out  on  his  career  from  the  conmion  starting  place  of  infiuicy,  in 
blank  ignorance  of  every  object  and  of  every  fact  around  him ;  and 
his  brother  bard  whose  office  it  is  to  announce,  in  the  language  of 
astronomy,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  read  to  mankind  the 
legislation  of  the  heavens,  had  no  vantage  ground  at  his  outset  on 
those  excursions  which  ultimately  extend  beyond  Orion  and  the  Pleiades. 
Nor  was  there  any  special  dispensation  antecedent  to  the  slow  but  sure 
processes  of  culture,  in  favor  of  the  electrician  who,  in  the  maturity 
of  his  acquirements,  became  competent  to  transmit  and  diffuse  intel- 
ligence with  the  literal  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  barefooted  mason's  boy,  who  commences  his  career  of  ^  glory 
and  of  joy,"  plodding  over  the  stone  which  he  has  broken  with  his 
unpracuced  apprentice  hammer,  and,  at  length,  reads,  from  that 
s^une  fragment,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  mankind,  the  facts 
of  an  antediluvian  world  ?  All  the  treasures  which  such  minds  have 
thought  from  their  various  explorations,  as  tributes  to  the  treasury  of 
science,  and  to  man's  dominion  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  are  but 
the  yaried  fruits  of  unwearied,  progressive  observation,  accumulating 
£sct  upon  &ct  by  the  patient  process  of  attentive  examination  of 
objects,  and  by  the  skillful  exercise  of  well  disciplined  perceptive  file- 
ulties.  Such  noble  efforts  of  mental  power  we  contemplate  with  a 
delight  mingled  with  reverence  and  gratitude  to  their  authors,  tm 
benefactors  of  the  race.  The  worship  which  human  ignorance,  in  its 
wondering  admiration,  extended,  of  old,  to  the  mythic  demi-god  and 

hero,  might,  we  think,  have  been  pardoned  had  it  been  offered  to 
Vol.  n,  No.  L— 0 
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our  venerated  contemporary  Humboldt,  who,  at  an  age  rarely  attained 
by  modem  man,  withdraws,  at  intervals,  from  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
councilor  of  state,  to  record  the  acquisitions  of  a  mind  which,  from 
early  years,  has  been  exploring  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  now,  year 
after  year,  pours  forth  another  and  another  book  of  the  great  epic  of 
creation,  to  which  he  has  so  appropriately  given  the  sublime  title, 
"  Cosmos." 

The  written  life  of  this  truly  great  man,  however,  only  enables  us 
to  trace  the  progress  of  another  watchful  observer  of  nature,  as,  step 
by  step,  he  observes,  examines,  compares,  classifies,  aggregates,  and 
accumulates,  till  he  stands  before  us  an  intellectual  Atlas,  upholding 
the  sphere  of  hunian  knowledge.  Liberal  education,  favorable  oppor-' 
tnnities  faithfully  improved,  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
devoted  application  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  explain  the  wonder.  Let 
us  inquire  then,  for  a  moment,  into  the  processes  by  which  human 
culture  achieves  the  miracle  of  such  results. 

(6.)   THE   APPROPRIATE   EDUCATIONAL   PROCESSES   FOR  THE   EXSRCIBE, 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DISCIPLINE,  OF  THE  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

The  law  of  progressive  inteiUctian, — Watching  the  successive  steps 
of  man's  intellectual  development,  as  he  advances,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  pliancy  and  power  of  mind,  we  see  him  first  incited 
by  an  irrepressible  principle  of  curiosity,  stimulating  him  to  watchful 
attention,  close  (Aservation,  and  minute  inspection^  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  things  around  him ;  that  he 
may,  in  due  season,  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  higher 
cycle  of  his  ceaseless  progress,  and  from  the  materials  of  perception^ 
feed  the  reflective  faculties  of  judgment  and  reason,  which  lead  to  the 
higher  goal  of  truth,  where  alone  the  cravings  of  intellect  can  find 
rest  and  satisfaction. 

Provision  of  educational  apparatus, — The  first  care  of  the  watch- 
ful and  intelligent  teacher,  as  the  guide  and  director  of  the  intellect, 
18  obviously,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  as 
traced  above,  to  make  liberal  provision  of  the  palpable  material  of 
perception,  by  which  the  instinctive  appetite  of  curiosity  is  at  once 
fed  and  stimulated,  attention  awakened,  observation  secured,  and 
knowledge  attained.  Objects  abundant  in  number,  and  varied  in 
character,  form  and  aspect,  but  chiefly  those  furnished  by  nature,  and, 
more  particularly,  those  which  occur  most  frequently  within  the 
range  of  the  child's  actual  observation,  are  the  true  and  appropriate 
apparatus  of  his  education.  To  the  examination  and  inspection  of, 
these  his  mind  naturally  tends ;  to  the  process  of  extracting  knowl- 
edge from  diese,  his  perceptive  powers  are  expressly  adapted ;  in  such 
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oecnpation  he  takes  delight ;  working  on  such  material^  he  is  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  progress  and  of  perpetually  augmenting  vigor ; 
and  thus  he  hecomes  a  willing  and  efficient,  hecause  an  intelligent 
agent  in  his  own  development 

Discipline  of  ths  Senses. — Siffht ;  color, — Sensation,  though  th« 
humblest  form  of  mental  action,  being  the  6rBt  in  the  natural  order 
of  intellectual  development,  suggests  to  the  parent  and  teacher  the 
great  importance  of  a  due  attention  to  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
senses,  especially  of  those  whose  action  is  so  distinctly  intellectual  in 
character  and  result  is  that  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  proper  or- 
ganic training  of  the  eye  implies,  what  is  too  often  overlooked,  an 
attentive  regard  to  color ^  as  well  B&form  ;  the  former  of  these  being 
very  early  developed,  and  evidently,  in  all  normal  cases,  a  source  of 
peculiar  delight  in  infancy,  not  less  than  of  high  sBsthetic  gratification 
in  sabsequent  appreciation  of  beauty,  both  in  nature  and  art  Long 
before  the  in&nt  shows  any  distinctive  recognition  or  appreciation  of 
form,  it  manifests  a  keen  perception  and  intense  pleasure  in  the  obser- 
vation of  all  objects  of  brilliant  color. 

Under  the  management  of  the  judicious  mother,  balls  of  the  three 
grand  primary  colors  of  the  painter, — blue,  red,  and  yellow, — ^form 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure  to  the  infant  eye ;  while  they  give 
an  unconscious  exercise  and  discipline  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  subsequent,  definite,  and  intelligent  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  lines  of  distinction  drawn  on  the  field  of  vision  by 
the  Hand  which  has  blended  color  with  light.  Field  or  garden  flow- 
ers, or  even  wayside  weeds,  placed  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  serve 
a  similar  purpose.  Subsequently,  the  principal  intermediate  gnxdor 
turns  of  color,  as  they  occur  in  objects  of  nature  or  of  art,  in  varied 
tints  and  hues,  may  be  presented  to  the  sight,  in  due  succession,  as  a 
pleasing  exercise  for  the  faculties  of  childhood,  in  its  progress.  For  this 
purpose,  flowers,  the  prism,  the  tints  and  half  tints  of  the  douds,  the 
glow,  or  the  hue  of  evening  and  morning  skies,  throughout  the  year ; 
the  ever-varying  colors  of  autumn,  from  their  fullest  flush  to  their 
gradual  waning  and  decay ;  all  are  admirable  materials  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  cultivation  of  Uie  human  being,  along  the  sue- 
oessive  stages  of  his  development  The  mind  early  trained  to  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  color,  can  hardly  be  withheld,  in  after  years,  from 
the  profoundest  application  to  the  study  of  light,  as  '^  a  feast  of  neo- 
tared  sweets,  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns."  Purity  and  perfection 
of  taste  in  art,  are  another  sure  result  of  early  cultivation,  in  this  res- 
pect How  much  intelligence,  and  how  much  intensity  of  pure  and 
even  sacred  gratification,  may  thus  be  superadded  to  the  sentiment 
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of  reverential  delight  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  it  would  be  difi^ 
cult  for  even  the  most  skillful  master  of  expression  to  saj. 

Form, — The  early  cultivation  of  a  discriminating  perception  dt 
the  distinctive  characters  of  /orm,  through  a  carefully  conducted,  pro- 
gressive discipline  on  objects  submitted  to  the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most 
purely  intellectual  processes  to  which  the  mind  of  childhood  can  be 
subjected.  The  cube,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  the  pyra- 
mid, when  judiciously  introduced  among  the  playthings  of  early 
childhood,  as  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozo, 
become  unconsciously,  but  most  surely,  a  basis  and  standard  in  all 
the  relations  of  form ;  and,  under  the  guiding  su^estions  of  the 
teacher,  they  tend  to  give  the  mind  definiteness  and  certainty  in  its 
action,  on  whatever  relates  to  geometrical  details  of  figure  in  nature, 
art,  or  mechanism.  The  primary  truths  of  solid,  superficial,  and  lin- 
ear geometry,  are  thus  imbedded  in  the  mind,  identified  with  its  ac- 
tion on  all  visible  objects,  and  help  to  constitute  the  observer  an 
intelligent  spectator,  through  life,  of  the  grand  elemental  forms  of 
the  univerBe. 

Meatwre, — Convenience  and  utility,  too,  have  their  chums  to  urge 
in  favor  of  an  early  discipline  of  the  eye  on  all  details  of  measure 
meat.  An  exact  appreciation  of  measure,  for  in-door  purposes,  should 
be  laid  in  permanent  inch,  and  half  and  quarter  inch  marks,  on  the 
school-room  wall ;  and  to  these  should  be  added  those  of  the  foot 
and  the  yard.  A  mile,  with  its  subdivision  into  halves,  and  quarters, 
should  be  measured  ofi^  as  a  permanent  standard  for  the  young  eye, 
.as  it  approaches  or  leaves  the  threshold  of  the  school-room.  The 
acre  and  the  rod,  and  all  other  details  of  land  measure,  should  be 
made  familiar  to  the  eye  of  boyhood,  by  express  measivement,  in  the 
nearest  accessible  field  or  square. 

Numher. — Veritable  ideas  of  number  belong,  also,  to  the  early  dis- 
cipline of  the  eye,  and  are  greatly  dependent  on  the  actual  presentation 
of  objects,  for  this  special  purpose.  We  read,  in  the  accounts  of  one 
English  exploring  voyage,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific,  had  do  definite  ideas  of  any  number  over  five ;  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  well  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  pupils  accus- 
tomed to  depend  on  the  mere  verbal  memory  of  the  words  which 
represent  numbers,  and  unprovided  with  a  firm  basis  of  actual  obser- 
vation of  palpable  objects,  and  the  personal  knowledge  which  such 
experience  gives,  there  is  an  obstinate  difficulty  in  forming  definite 
and  distinct  conceptions  of  numbers,  which  resembles,  too  nearly,  the 
confusion  and  helplessness  of  mind  felt  by  those  unfortunate  island-> 
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in  their  attemptB  to  traiiBoend  the  limits  of  their  terminal  num- 
ber, fi^e. 

Most  of  the  early  arithmetical  operations  of  very  young  papiki 

should  consist  in  handling  and  counting  visible  objects,  in  enumera- 
ting marks,  in  grouping  objects  and  marks,  in  numbers  gradually  pro- 
groBsive,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  in  amount ;  so  as  to  secure 
expertness  and  promptness  in  the  process  of  addition,  in  varied  forms. 
Successive  exercises  should  follow  in  multiplication,  in  subtraction, 
and  division,  all  performed,  day  after  day,  on  visible  objects  handled, 
and  on  marks  expressly  made  for  such '  puiposes  of  training,  before 
the  purely  mental  processes  of  arithmetic  are  attempted  on  abstract 
numbers,  even  of  the  smallest  groups.  A  prevalent  error  with  teach- 
ers still  continues  to  be  that  of  merely  exemplifying  true  teaching  in 
such  forms  as  have  been  mentioned,  for  a  limited  period,  too  limited 
to  tell  upon  the  habits  of  the  mind.  Long  continued  training  alone, 
ia  adequate  to  the  proper  purposes  of  discipline,  certainty  and  skill, 
namely,  in  forming  combinations  which  must  sometimes  be  both  ex- 
tensive and  complicated.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  rapidity  and 
expertness  in  the  processes  of  mental  arithmetic,  without  the  prepar- 
atory discipline  which  results  from  the  actual  observation  of  the  facts 
of  number  and  combination,  in  objects  presented  to  the  senses.  Such 
discipline  alone,  can  yield  that  personal  knowledge,  and  that  con- 
scious grasp  of  mind,  which  give  clearness  and  certainty  to  the  action 
ci  the  intellect  in  arithmetical  operations. 

Natural  objteU :  animated  farms. — ^But  it  is  not  merely  the  con- 
templation of  inanimate  objects  which  the  mind,  in  childhood, 
requires  as  a  foundation  for  true  perception  and  exact  observation,  or 
as  a  means  of  securing  prompt  and  sustained  attention.  The  liberal 
training  of  the  senses,  as  a  primary  step  in  intellectual  cultivation, 
extends  the  study  of  color,  form,  number,  and  sound,  to  the  rich  do- 
main of  animated  nature,  in  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  kin g^- 
dom,  and  thus  brings  the  vivid  sympathy  of  the  young  heart  with 
kindred  life  and  motion  to  the  aid  of  the  opening  intellect  £Vom 
the  pebble,  the  ehelly  the  flower,  and  the  leaf,  the  judicious  mother 
and  teacher  will  pass  to  the  inaect,  the  hird,  the  quadruped,  and  the 
fieh  ;  and  as  their  individualities  and  diversities  are  successively  enu- 
merated and  dwelt  upon,  the  details  of  color,  form,  and  number, 
arrest  and  fix  the  volatile  attention  of  the  child,  and  win  him  to 
habits  of  dose,  minute,  and  exact  observation. 

Jaudym  and  dauificatwn,  the  two  great  master  powers  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  whatever  direction,  are  also  thus  called 
in  to  aid  the  progress  of  the  young  observer  in  his  study  of  nature. 
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The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  observe^  compare^  examine^  and  cUunfy 
whatever  is  submitted  to  its  action,  thus  early  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated, becomes  an  habitual  trait  of  the  mental  character,  and  tellsi 
with  powerful  effect,  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  individual,  in 
the  more  abstract  relations  of  language  and  of  mathematics.  It  is  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that,  because  of  the  intense  pleasure  which 
attends  the  study  of  natural  objects,  there  is  not  a  profound  and  rig- 
orous discipline  of  mind  attending  the  equally  intense  intellectual 
action  which  accompanies  the  pleasure.  Analytic  examination  is  one 
and  the  same  process,  whetlier  it  is  directed  to  the  component  parts 
of  K  plant  or  of  a  word.  Keen  and  penetrating  attention,  dose, 
minute,  and  thoughtful  observation,  exhaustive  analysis,  systematic 
arrangement,  and  methodical  classification,  are  equally  indispensable 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  in  giving  precedence  to  the 
study  of  the  object,  and  postponing  that  of  the  word,  we  are  obeying 
the  ordination  of  the  Creator,  who  has  furnished  the  apparatus  of 
the  first  stages  of  human  development,  in  the  natural  objects  which 
first  solicit  the  attention  of  the  child,  by  the  attractions  of  beauty 
and  pleasure. 

Pictorial  art, — ^Nor  is  it  only  by  means  of  natural  objects  that  the 
sense  of  sight  contributes  to  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  per- 
ceptive intellect  Art,  too,  renders  here  a  rich  tribute  to  the  re- 
sources of  education.  Models  and  pictures,  and  the  humblest  attempts 
to  produce  these,  as  repetitions  of  the  mental  impressions  received  from 
nature,  give  inexpressible  delight  to  the  susceptible  and  imitative  spirit 
of  childhoodt  Their  effect  is  invaluable,  in  training  the  perceptive 
faculties  to  the  keenest,  closest,  long-sustained  action,  without  the 
aense  of  weariness  or  fatigue;  and  their  inspiring  and  refreshing 
influence  gives  vivacity  and  force  to  the  whole  mind.  The  clear  per- 
ception, fixed  attention,  watchful  observation,  and  active  exertion, 
which  they  both  require  and  cherish,  particularly  when  the  child  is 
permitted  to  attempt  to  produce  imitative  efforts  of  his  own,  in  draw- 
ing or  modelling,  meet  so  successfully  the  craving  of  the  young 
gpirit  for  action  and  endeavor,  that  they  become  powerful  aids  to 
mental  development.  The  working  hand  is  thus  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  active  eye,  as  a  test,  at  the  same  time,  of  its  correctness  of 
Tision,  which  is  proved  by  the  degree  of  truthfulness  in  the  delinea- 
tion. This  productive  method  of  exercising  the  perceptive  and  exec- 
utive faculties,  yields  to  the  child  the  peculiar  delight  of  having 
achieved  something  palpable,  as  a  proof  of  power,  and  is,  meanwhile, 
working  in  his  mind  the  silent  effect  which  is  to  appear,  in  due  season, 
in  the  symmetry  and  gracefulness  of  his  handwriting,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  whatever  he  attempts,  whether  in  plan  or  execution. 
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The  ear :  music, — ^The  varied  world  of  sound,  compriaing  music 
and  speechy  is  another  wide  field  of  culture  to  the  intelligent  mother 
and  the  elementary  teacher.    The  extent  to  which  the  sense  of  sight 
may  be  cultivated,  as  regards  precision  and  certainty  and  truth  of 
action,  is  indicated  in  the  perfection  which  is  attained  by  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter,  whose  copies  of  nature  are,  in  some  instances,  so 
faithful,  and  so  beautifully  perfect,  as  to  confer  an  immortality  of 
fiune  upon  their  authors.     But  little  notice,  comparatively,  is  taken  of 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  the  car,  in  relation  to  the  offices  of  cul- 
ture.   Yet  no  sense,  not  even  that  of  sight  itself,  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing to  so  high  perfection  by  the  aids  of  training  and  discipline.    The 
innumerable  minute  distinctions  of  sound,  which  the  performance  of 
even  a  single  piece  of  music,  by  a  single  performer,  ofien  requires ; 
but,  still  more,  the  multitude  which  the  composer  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  harmony  must  be  capable  of  recognizing,  discriminating, 
and  combining,  with  a  measured  exactness  transcending  all  other 
efforts  of  perceptive  intellect :  these  remind  us,  most  impressively,  of 
tlie  extent  and  value  of  cultivation,  when  we  recall  the  fact,  that 
the  performer  and  the  composer  commenced  their  artistic  training  on 
i  the  common  fboting^of  all  human  beings,  a  percipient  mind,  and  an 

organ  capable  of  telegraphing  to  it  the  notes  of  the  singing  bird,  the 
song  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  or  the  artless  strains  of  some  juve* 
nile  performer  on  pipe  or  flute. 
^  Speech, — ^We  have  yet  another  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
ear  to  the  influences  of  cultivation,  when  ^  the  well  trod  stage,"  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  play  of  the  '  myriad-minded'  Shakspeare,  displays 
in  the  voice  of  the  skillful  actor,  the  whole  world  of  human  passion, 
with  its  ever-varying  tones,  uttered  in  the  language  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion, now  moulded  by  the  serene  influence  of  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, as  when  Lorenzo  speaks  to  Jessica,  while  they  sit  on  the  moon- 
lit bank,  of  the  "smallest  orb  which  she  beholds,  still  quiring  to  the 
L  young-eyed  cherubim ;  ^  now  breathing  the  deep  tones  of  Hamlet, 

'  solemnly  musing  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  death,  and  destiny ; 

now  the  hollow  mutterings  of  conscious  guilt  from  Macbeth,  while 
meditating  the  murder  from  which  he  yet  recoils ;  now  the  hoarse 
accents  of  remorse  wrung  from  the  bosom  of  him  whose  "  offence  is 
rank  "  with  the  blood  of  **  a  brother's  murder ; "  now  the  scarce  articu- 
late horror  of  ^  false,  fleeting,  purjured  Clarence ; "  the  maddened 
scream  of  mingling  grief  and  rage  from  the  injured  mother,  Con- 
stance ;  the  love  raptures  of  the  empassioned  Romeo ;  the  ringing 
laughter  of  Mercntio ;  or  the  torture  of  Othello,  as  he  fluctuates  from 
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the  ecstacies  of  overflowing  love  and  joj,  to  the  cnnes  of  hatred,  the 
outbursts  of  grief,  and  the  agonies  of  despair. 

In  all  these  forms  the  well  trained  actor,  by  the  mastery  of  his 
artistic  skill,  exerts  a  power  over  the  sympathies  of  his  audience 
which  far  transcends  the  highest  achievements  of  representative  art 
in  any  other  form.  The  arduous  training  to  which  the  histrionic 
artist  subjects  his  voice,  in  order  to  produce  such  effects,  shows  to 
what  extent  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  may  be  carried.  It  is  by  the 
indications  of  this  faithful,  prompting  monitor,  that  he  guides  every 
step  of  his  vocal  efforts,  till  he  attains  to  those  consummate  effects  of 
genius  which,  in  some  instances,  have  conferred  on  the  individual  a 
fiime  coextensive  with  the  civilized  world.  Yet  he  who  is,  perhaps, 
thus  renowned,  commenced  his  early  efforts,  with  the  usual  stumb- 
ling utterance  of  a  school-boy. 

JSnunciatum, — ^Passing  from  the  higher  sphere  of  music  and  poe- 
try, in  their  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  through  the 
medium  of  sense,  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  stages  of 
education,  in  the  discipline  of  the  voice  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
speech,  as  dependent  on  accuracy  of  ear, — ^the  only  reliable  guide  to 
correct  results.  The  unconscious  freedom  with  which  we  utter 
thoughts  in  our  native  tongue,  leaves  all  persons  who  are  not  advan- 
tageously trained  by  precept  or  example,  exposed  to  the  evils  of  incor- 
rect habit,  in  utterance.  The  extensive  prevalence,  also,  of  corrupted 
usage,  in  ihe  negligent  practice  of  general  society,  increases  the  liabil- 
ity to  error  in  the  style  of  the  individual.  There  was  wisdom  in  the 
Roman  maxim,  that  the  nurses  of  children  ought  to  be  persons  of 
correct  habit,  in  enunciation.  The  influence  of  early  example,  is  the 
most  binding  rule  of  speech,  as  the  baffled  and  disappointed  teacher, 
after  all  his  endeavors,  is  often  made  to  feel 

One  early  begun  and  long  continued  daily  practice,  in  primary 
training,  should  consist  in  the  careful,  correct,  and  distinct  articular 
Hon  of  the  component  elements  of  speech,  as  accomplished  in  our 
own  language.  These  should,  at  first,  be  practiced  with  reference  to 
the  exact  sound  of  every  Utter  qf  the  alphabet^  singly  i^d  separately ; 
afterwards  they  should  be  enunciated  in  the  groups  which  constitute 
eyllahleSy  on  a  graduated  progressive  scale  of  difiiculty,  till  every  vari- 
ety of  combination  can  be  uttered  with  perfect  distinctness  and  per- 
fect fluency ;  finally,  the  pronunciation  of  words  should  be  practiced 
in  a  similar  manner,  till  the  style  of  the  young  learner  is  freed  from 
all  corrupt  and  local  mannerism,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take  his  place 
among  the  cultivated  in  speech  as  well  as  thought,  and^  by  his  per- 
sonal manner  of  expression,  to  evince  the  style  of  educated  habit  as 
preferable  to  that  of  vulgar  negligence. 
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Bloeuiium, — ^In  the  secondaiy  and  in  the  more  adranoed  stages  of 
education,  the  discipline  of  the  ear  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  the  refining  and  highly  intellectaal  influences  of  music  and 
poetry,  as  combined  in  docutum. 

Intellect,  feeling,  uid  imagination,  are  all  inseparably  united  in  the 
apprc^riate  expression  of  sentiment,  as  embodied  in  the  language  of 
oralory  and  poetry  ;  and  their  finest  effects  in  utterance  depend  on  a 
nice  susceptibility  of  ear,  which  culture  only  can  secure  t^  full  extent 
Music  and  elocution,  the  most  humanizing  of  all  arts,  prescribe  the 
apparatus  and  the  forms  of  training  to  which  the  ear  should  be  sub- 
jected, through  the  whole  course  of  education.  In  the  analysiB  and 
the  discrimination  which  vocal  discipline  demand^  in  the  recognition 
which  it  secures  of  the  almost  infinitely  dirersified  and  ever  varying 
character  of  tones,  in  their  expression  of  intelligence  or  of  emotion,  there 
is  an  admirable  discipline  of  intellect  implied,  which,  though  lees  for- 
mally displayed  than  in  other  modes  of  exercise,  is  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  effectual.  Of  the  high  moral  value  of  the  suscepti- 
bility which  such  training  tends  to  cherish,  it  is  not  now  the  appro- 
priate time  to  speak.    We  may  advert  to  it  under  a  subsequent  head. 

The  subject  of  healthful  physical  training  is  not  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  yet  sensation,  and  consequent  perception,  are  dependent 
on  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
corporeal  frame,  which  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition  to  secure  the 
natural  and  true  action  of  nerve  and  brain, — ^the  apparatus  of  percep- 
tive action  in  the  intell^t.  The  attentive  and  efficient  cultivation  of 
health  should  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  condition  of  intellectual 
life,  but  as  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  character. 
The  clear  eye  and  tiie  quick  ear  of  health  are  highly  intellectual  in 
their  tendencies,  and  are  for  ever  detecting  and  offering  material  for 
the  intellect  to  examine  or  explore.  The  duU  organs  of  a  morbid 
frame,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  torpid  to  respond  to  the  awakening 
touch  or  beckoning  invitation  of  nature,  and  leave  the  clouded  intel* 
lect  to  sleep  or  to  dream. 

PBOQBBSBIVB   CHARACTER   OF  THE     PROPER  DISCIPLINE   OP  THE   PER- 
CEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

The  varied  exercises  of  eye  and  ear,  as  organs  of  sentient 
mind,  should  always,  under  the  guiding  management  of  the  teacher, 
advance  in  intellectual  character  frt>m  stage  to  stage,  so  as  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  a  progressive  discipline,  commencing,  indeed,  at  the 
threshold  of  sense,  but  ever  tending  more  and  more  inward,  till  they 
become  nearly  inseparable  from  the  action  and  character  of  pure 
intellect.    They  thus  render  the  keen  eye  and  the  quick  ear  prompters  to 
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dear  peroeptioD,  fixed  attention,  penetrating  observation,  careful  com- 
parison, and  discriminating  judgment,  and  so  conduct  to  conaummate 
intelligence. 

The  teacher  who  works  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  beings  whose  character  it  is  his  office  to  mould,  is  con- 
tent to  labor  patiently  in  the  field  of  ienrntion,  as,  at  first,  forming  the 
sole  ground  on  which  he  can  rationallj  meet  the  dawning  mind,  with 
the  hope  to  exert  a  genial  and  effectual  influence  on  its  development. 
He  dwells  long,  accordingly,  on  the  prominent  outward  characteris- 
tics of 'objects,  as  most  accessible  to  the  unpracticed  faculties  of  infancy, 
as  best  adapted  to  elicit  their  activity,  and  tempt  them  forth  to  more 
and  more  energetic  effort  He  furnishes,  with  no  sparing  hand,  the 
opportunities  of  intuition,  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  objects 
which  he  presents  to  the  senses.  He  selects  these,  however,  with 
such  judgment  and  skill  that  the  young  mind  shall  be  incapable 
of  regarding  them  with  a  mere  vacant  aspection  or  listless  intuition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  there  is  within  them 
a  soliciting  power,  a  magnetic  attraction,  to  which  its  own  nature 
responds,  and  by  which  it  is  led  on,  from  stage  to  stage,  till  it  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  the  mental  treasures  of  clear  perception  and 
definite  knowledge. 

TOLUKTABY  EZBRCISE   07  THE    PERCSPTIYE   FACULTIES,    A   CONDITIOK 

OF   INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

Attention  as  a  voluntary  act — The  teacher  who  recognizes  the 
law  of  intellectual  growth,  is  aware  that,  in  adopting  measures  to 
aid  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  he  may  trust 
largely  to  the  niind*s  own  instinctive  and  spontaneous  tendencies  to 
action,  if  only  due  provision  is  made  for  mental  activity,  by  supplying 
the  objects  of  sense  which  naturally  invite  and  stimulate  perception. 
But  regarding  the  mind  as'  a  voluntary  and  self-directing  agent,  ho 
knows  that  unless  its  own  efficient  cooperation  is  secured  in  the  pro- 
cesses on  which  its  energies  are  exerted,  its  activity  will  be  ever  tending 
to  subside,  or  to  degenerate  into  mechanical  and  unmeaning  routine. 
JThe  result,  he  is  aware,  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  a  morbid 
intellectual  inertness  of  habit,  or  a  deceptive  show  of  forced  organic 
action,  instead  of  the  movements  of  mental  life.  His  great  endeavor, 
therefore,  will  be  to  succeed  in  evoking  Attention, — ^that  power  of 
the  mind  which  brings  into  vigorous  and  efficient  activity  the  percipi- 
ent intellect, — ^that  power  which,  by  its  own  innate  force,  impels  and 
sustains  perception,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  called  to  act,  or  in  what- 
ever process  it  is  employed. 

The  customary  definition  of  this  power,  or  faculty,  as  voluntary  per- 
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€tpii€n^  saggestB  to  the  educator  his  true  office  in  eultivirtiiig  and 
dereloping  it  It  implies  that  he  no  longer  restricts  his  efforts  to 
presenting  such  objects  as  solicit  and  secure  the  mind's  notice,  hj  the 
law  of  natural  instinct,  but  that,  addressing  himself  to  the  principle 
of  voUHon^  he  calk  it  forth,  as  a  moving  force,  impelling  the  mental 
machinery  from  within,  and  enabling  it  to  arrive  at  knowledge,  hj  its 
own  action.  The  true  teacher  never  commits  the  error  of  resorting 
to  the  exennse  of  hb  own  will,  instead  of  that  of  his  pupil,  as  the  pro- 
pelling power.  He  is  aware  that  his  success,  as  an  educator,  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  force  with  which  he  can  bring  his  own  power 
of  compulsion  to  bear  on  the  faculties  of  his  pupils,  but  by  the  intens- 
ity with  which  he  can  bring  their  mental  energies  into  voluntary  play, 
in  processes  which  leave  a  residuum  of  living  force,  as  a  result  on 
mental  character.  He  knows  well  that  no  degree  of  exertion  can 
command  attention,  by  a  mere  act  of  will,  at  the  moment ;  that,  by 
tile  law  of  the  mental  constitution,  a  train  of  circumstances  must  be 
laid  before  the  desired  result  can  be  ensured ;  that  an  exercise  of  will 
IS  not,  in  the  natural  analogies  of  mental  action,  a  merely  arbitrary 
act  of  self-determination ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  toUl  is  solicited 
by  dnire  ;  a  feeling  or  affection  of  the  mind  being  the  natural  and 
necessary  preliminary  to  volition ;  and  that  the  intelligent  guide  of 
the  intellectual  powers  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  feeling^  as  the  natu- 
ral and  reliable  prompter  of  the  will.  In  other  words,  the  educa- 
tionai  process,  rightly  conducted,  is  so  contrived  as  to  create  a  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  given  result,  and  proceeds  upon  that  security  for  the 
action  of  will  in  determining  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  sustain- 
ing the  exertion  of  its  powers. 

Trained  under  such  influences,  a  disciplined  attention  is  the  sure 
fruit  of  culture ;  and  power  of  attention  is  not  unjusUy  termed  the 
key  which  unlocks  all  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and  secures  an  entrance 
to  its  innermost  secrets  of  intelligence. 

Attention,  as  a  power  or  mode  of  intellectual  action,  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  requires 
the  application  of  the  various  expedients  by  which  it  may  be  rendered 
prompt,  eamesty  c^om,  and  conHnuoui,  as  the  exigenctes  of  subjects 
and  of  the  mind  may  demand. 

Promptness  of  atienJt¥m. — Such  results  imply  that  the  educator, 
as  a  skillful  gymnasiarch  in  the  arena  of  mind,  trains  it  through  every 
variety  of  evolution  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  quick  in  move- 
ment, ever  ready  for  instantaneous  action,  so  as  to  secure  that 
pliancy  and  versatility  by  which  it  can  at  once  direct  itself  to  its 
object,  or  relinquish  one  object  or  train  of  thought  for  another,  when 
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the  moment  for  change  has  arrived,  and  pnrsne  the  object  of  its  aim 
with  whatever  velocity  of  motion  may  be  requisite  to  reach  it,  in  doe 
season. 

Speed  and  despatch,  however,  not  haste  and  huny,  should  be  the 
ends  at  which  the  teacher  aims  in  all  drilling  processes.  A  wakeful 
and  lively  attention,  ever  on  the  alert  for  action,  implies  sonnd  and 
healthfiil  and  invigorating  training.  A  harassed  and  exhausted  mind, 
'  dragged  or  driven  along  the  path  of  exercise  too  arduous,  or  too  long 
continued,  can  never  yield  the  results  of  genuine  discipline. 

With  very  young  pupils,  especially,  the  obvious  indication  of  nature 
is,  make  free  use  of  striking  and  attracHve  objects,  illustrations,  and 
remarks.  One  object  at  a  time ;  words  few  and  well  chosen ;  no  lag- 
ging or  drawling  on  the  part  of  either  pupil  or  teacher,  yet  no  hurry, 
BO  impatience,  no  impetuosity ;  proceeding  smoothly  and  swiftly,  but 
quietly  and  gently  in  all  movements ;  yet  sometimes,  for  the  puipoee 
of  arresting  attention,  adopting  the  grateful  surprise  of  a  sudden 
change,  briskly  executed : — ^these  are  the  characteristics  of  skillful  and 
genial  training,  such  as  quickens  the  life  power  of  intellect 

Earnestness  of  attention, — ^The  power  of  earnest  attention  is  an* 
other  trait  of  mental  habit  to  which  the  successful  teacher  directs  his 
endeavors,  as  an  invaluable  attainment  to  be  secured,  through  his 
agency,  by  his  pupils.  To  this  end,  he  avoids  carefully  all  exercises 
not  interesting  or  inviting  to  the  young  mind.  Objects^  pietures^pen- 
etrating  guestionSy  vigorous  exertion^  in  varied  forms,  for  mind  and 
body, — strenuous  endeavor  called  forth,  at  intervals,  to  cope  with 
difficulties,  interesting  facts  stated,  or  stories  told, — ^the  wonders  of 
nature  and  of  art  exhibited,  interesting  conversation  maintained,  in 
which  the  pupils  interchange  thoughts  with  the  teacher,  word-pic- 
tures  of  peculiar  power  and  beauty,  selected  from  the  poets,  early 
attempts  at  draunng,  exercises  in  planning  and  building,  tangible  illus- 
trations in  architecture,  masonry,  carpentry,  or  joiner-work,  in  juve- 
nile style,  for  hours  of  recreation,  the  analysis  of  plants,  the  tracing 
of  the  anatomy  of  animal  forms,  in  specimens  of  insect  oiganization, 
in  the  osseous  construction  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  dbc. ;  all  lessons 
made,  as  far  as  practicable,  matter  of  active  work,  rather  than  merely 
passive  attention ;  the  ceaseless  use  of  the  slaie,  the  pencil,  and  the 
hiaMoard,  in  recording,  repeating,  and  illustrating  every  thing  which 
admits  of  such  forms  of  expression ;  these,  and  every  other  resort 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  are  ail  required  in  the  exigencies  of  actual 
teaching. 

Earnest  attention  and  strenuous  application,  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
are  the  natural  result  and  unfailing  reward  of  the  teacher^s  own  fiicil- 
ity  and  skill  in  devinng  and  executing  inspiring  models  of  whatever 
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he  would  have  his  pupils  execute.  The  efficaqr  of  his  own  ear,  ej% 
joid  handy  secured  by  his  own  self-culture,  is  the  only  guaranty  of 
his  success,  as  a  faithjful  trainer  of  the  perceptiye  faculties.  The  gen- 
eral introduction  of  music  and  drawing,  now  in  progress  in  all  well- 
taught  schools,  together  with  the  increasing  attention  given  to  ele^ 
mentary  lessons  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  is  opening  a  highly  ben- 
eficial course  of  discipline  for  the  young  mind,  in  whatever  concerns 
the  power  of  earnest  and  effective  attention,  as  an  attribute  of  intel- 
lectual character. 

Closeness  of  attention, — ^The  thorough  disdpline  of  attention,  how- 
ever, as  the  directing  force  of  the  perceptive  Acuities,  implies  that  it 
is  not  only  rendered  prompt  and  earnest  in  action,  but  close  and  nUnuie 
in  its  application.  A  &ithful  analysis  is  conditioned,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  study,  on  a  dear  and  distinct  perception  of  every  particular. 
Nothing  must  be  suffered  to  escape  notice.  No  analysis  can  be  com- 
plete that  is  not  exhaustive,  to  the  extent  of  its  object  Close  and 
minute  inspection  is  indispensable  for  the  exact  observation  of  many 
of  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  details  of  nature, 
in  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, — for  the  successful  watching 
of  the  processes  of  chemistry, — ^for  forming  exact  estimations  of  quan- 
tity and  number, — for  tracing  the  diversities  of  even  inanimate  form, 
the  delicate  gradations  of  color,  the  minutest  difference  of  sound  and 
form,  in  the  details  of  language,  together  with  all  the  nicer  distinctions, 
and  diBcnminations  of  thought,  when  embodied  in  words,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  communication. 

To  secure  these  results,  we  are  again  directed  to  the  early  and  effec- 
toal  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  on  the  objects  of  nature,  as  the 
first  step  in  the  true  education  of  the  mind.  The  minutest  point  of 
form  in  the  structure  of  leaf  or  blossom,  the  child  traces  with  delight ; 
and  this  native  tendency  of  mental  action,  extended  in  its  range  of 
objects,  and  confirmed  by  the  law  of  habit,  becomes  not  only  a  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  of  conscious  power  and  ultimate  success, 
in  all  investigations,  not  merely  of  natmre  and  external  objects,  but,  by 
the  inevitable  law  of  analogy,  in  every  department  of  research  on 
which  the  intellect  is  competent  to  enter.  The  power  of  dose  atten- 
tion, sharpened  by  judicious  early  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
attains  in  due  season,  to  consummate  certainty  and  success  in  those 
processes  of  minute  analysis  which  are,  in  many  instances,  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  sdence. 

No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  that  exhiUted  in  the  two 
cases  of  neglect  and  culture,  in  this  relation  of  mental  action.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  loose,  superficial,  imperfect  attention,  whidi 
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glides  lisU^BBly  over  the  surface  of  things,  without  note,  and  conse- 
quently without  knowledge ;  on  the^ther  we  see  an  acute,  keen,  peiie> 
trating,  searohing  inspection,  which  nothing  escapes, — a  mind  whose 
knowledge  is  exact  and  complete,  whose  information  is  the  result  of 
narrowly  examined  and  well  ascertained  particulars. 

The  intelligent  teacher,  knowing  that  the  keenest  exercises  of  dis- 
criminating judgment  are,  by  the  law  of  mental  constitution  and  habit, 
not  unfrequently  dependent  on  the  close  examination  of  details,  on  the 
power  of  tracing  and  detecting  the  minutest  shades  of  difierence  in 
objects  and  their  component  parts,  leads  his  pupils,  by  the  closeness 
of  his  questioning,  to  follow  the  minutest  ramifications  of  diversity,  amid 
apparent  similarity,  in  the  objects  which  he  uses  as-  instruments  for 
sharpening  their  perceptions  to  the  keenest  inspection  of  every  feature 
which  is  accessible  to  the  discernment  of  sense.  Beyond  this  point 
he  passes  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  one  of  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ments ever  devised  as  an  aid  to  the  processes  of  human  culture.  A 
cheap  instrument  of  this  description,  in  the  hands  of  an  attentive  teacher, 
has  a  power  which  no  degree  of  mental  inertia  can  resist  It  has  been 
known  to  convert,  in  a  few  days,  a  whole  school  of  uncultivated, 
thoughtless,  turbulent  children  into  an  attentive,  thoughtful,  inquiring, 
docile,  and  orderly  company  of  little  students  of  nature. 

A  few  minutes  occupied  daily  in  observing  and  tracing  the  forms 
of  objects,  in  detail,  is,  in  addition  to  its  ultimate  effects  on  mental 
habit,  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  humble  relations  of  alphabetic 
teaching.  A  ground  work  is  thus  laid  for  the  accurate  recognition  of 
the  elements  of  form  combined  in  the  visible  shapes  of  printed  and 
written  characters,  and  a  surer  and  more  rapid,  because  a  more  intel- 
ligent, progress  secured,  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  in  recog^ 
nising,  or  of  the  hand  in  repeating  the  lines,  angles,  and  curves,  which 
constitute  the  complex  forms  of  letters.  Accustomed  to  the  close  and 
minute  analysis  of  form  on  visible  objects  of  different  sorts,  the  child, 
if  permitted  to  treat  his  alphabetic  characters  in  a  similar  way,  takes 
delight  in  detecting  and  naming  their  constituent  parts ;  and,  particu- 
larly, when  he  is  permitted  to  try  to  delineate  them  for  himself,  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  bring  them  under  a  kind  of  ideal  subjection  to  his 
power. 

The  discipline  of  particular  observation  and  searching  attention, 
early  secured,  becomes,  in  due  season,  a  complete  guaranty  for  the 
correct  and  successful  performance  of  the  various  gradations  of  math- 
ematical problems  in  which  a  well  trained  and  exact  attention  is 
required,  whether  for  the  relations  of  form  or  those  of  numbers ;  and 
throughout  the  successive  stages  of  education,  in  all  its  departments. 
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The  well  trained  mind  becomes  ultimatelj  like  the  thoroughly  mag>- 
netized  instmment,  which  leaves  no  stray  particles  of  the  steel-fiHngs 
scattered  abroad,  but  agglomerates  them  every  one  to  itself;  with  a 
certainty  which  renders  the  act  no  unfitting  analogy  for  illustrating 
the  universal  law  of  gravitation. 

Tenacity  of  attention. — ^Having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  render 
^  the  faculty  of  attention  prompt,  earnest,  and  close,  in  its  action,  as  the 
guide  of  the  perceptive  Acuities,  the  teacher  has  yet  another  character  to 
stamp  upon  it  Ho  would  have  it  not  only  quick  and  vivid,  and 
searching,  but  tenacious  and  persistent.  From  an  element  volatile, 
fluctuating,  and  superficial,  in  its  first  manifestations,  he  would  have 
it  beoome,  at  length,  a  power  fixed,  and  steadfast,  and  unfailing. 
Patiently  training  it  thro'ugh  its  incipient  stage  of  short,  feeble  flights, 
he  inures  it  to  lengthened  excursions  and  sustained  exeHions,  such  as 
all  valuable  mental  attainments  demand.  Here,  again.  Nature  comes 
to  his  aid,  furnishing  him  liberally  not  only  with  numerous  instru- 
ments of  discipline  in  her  manifold  forms,  as  objects,  individually, 
attractive  and  interesting,  but  with  those  complexities  of  shape,  and 
color,  and  number,  those  organic  relations^  and  organic  contrivances^ 
those  compound  bodies,  those  intricate  cofnbinatkms  of  elements  and 
processes,  which  all  require  not  only  an  earnest  and  close,  but  a  long- 
sustained,  unflagging  attention,  as  the  only  condition  of  faithful  and 
exact  observation  and  accurate  knowledge. 

The  intelligent  teacher  watches  carefully  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  his  pupil's  power  of  attention,  and  exercises  it  according  to 
the  increasing  force  and  firmness  of  its  grasp,  so  as  to  secure  a  per- 
petually growing  power  of  retention,  through  all  the  successive  exer- 
cises which  he  contrives  for  its  discipline,  on  natural  and  artificial 
forms,  their  various  combinations,  numbers,  powers,  and  characteristics, 
of  whatever  denomination  in  the  vocabularies  of  science  and  art 

Regarding  attention  as  the  master  power  in  the  grasp  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  he  values,  most  of  all,  its  strength  and  retentiveness,  its 
ability  to  maintain  an  unbroken  sequence  of  activity,  such  as  not  un- 
frequently  demands  the  incitement  of  the  most  earnest  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  wished  for  result,  and  produce,  in  turn,  the  most  resolute  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  persevere  in  action  till  the  result  is  mastered. 

Here,  again,  the  teacher  finds  his  best  resort  in  the  objects  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature ;  unwearied  attention  is  in  no  way  so  eflectually 
secured,  without  undue  or  fatiguing  exertion,  as  in  analyzing  and  in- 
specting the  various  parts  of  plants,  or  the  anatomical  mechanism  of 
animal  forms,  and,  more  particularly,  of  insects.  While  no  humane 
or  enlightened  teacher  would  ever  propose  even  one  half  hour  of 
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unbroken  attention,  on  the  part  of  very  young  pupils,  twice  that  time 
may  safely  and  advantageously  pass  in  the  suggestive  questions  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  ready  answers  of  the  pujHls,  during  the  examination 
of  a  single  specimen  of  the  productions  of  nature.  In  such  drcum- 
stances,  instruction  takes  its  best  form, — that  of  interesting  converMr 
turn ;  and  time  flies  only  too  fiist  for  both  parties  in  the  exercise. 
Another  sustained  effort  of  attention  may,  by  a  judicious  change  in 
the  form  of 'mental  action,  be  as  easily  secured  by  permitting  the 
pupil  to  make  such  attempt  as  he  can  at  delineating,  in  detail,  the 
parts  of  the  object  which  he  has  been  contemplating ;  still  another 
may  be  obtained  by  permitting  him  to  describe  in  words,  and  at  full 
length,  what  he  has  observed ;  and  even  the  giant  Despair  of  ^  com- 
position'' may  be  conquered  by  allowing  the  pupil  to  write  his  descrip- 
tion. 

Such  processes  prepare  the  young  student  in  due  season,  for  those 
arduous  and  unflagging  exertions  of  attention  by  which  he  ultimately 
succeeds  in  solving  lengthened  and  complicated  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, disentangling  long  and  inverted  sentences  by  tracing  the  gram- 
matical relations  of  their  parts,  and  following,  with  patient  assiduity, 
every  step  in  extended  and  abstruse  processes  of  reasoning  on  subjects 
more  purely  mental  in  their  character. 

(To  be  oontiniied.} 
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KoNS  but  God  can  do  anything  of  himself  alone.  Hence,  the 
qnestion  of  priority  in  human  discovery  is  always  contested.  If  the 
truthAil  history  of  any  invention  were  written,  we  should  find  con- 
cerned in  it  the  thinker,  who  dreams,  without  reaching  the  means  of 
putting -his  imaginings  in  practice ;  the  mathematician,  who  estimates 
jusUy  the  forces  at  command,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  but  who 
ibrgets  to  proportion  them  to  the  resistance  to  be  encountered ;  and, 
so  on,  through  the  thousand  intermediates  between  the  dream  and 
the  perfect  idea,  till  one  comes  who  combines  the  result  of  the  labors 
of  all  his  predecessors,  and  gives  to  the  invention  new  life,  and  with 
it  his  name. 

But,  in  good  faith,  thjs  roan  is  but  the  expression, — ^honorable  and 
often  honored,— of  human  fraternity.  And,  it  is  only  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  discovery  is  seen :  being  the  com* 
mon  property  of  mankind,  it  gives  us  wider  and  deeper  feelings  of 
mutual  dependence  or  solidarity.  A  short  notice  of  the  origin  of  the 
treatment  and  training  of  the  unfortunate  idiots  will  be  an  illustration 
of  this  law  of  mutual  dependence. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  citizen  M.  Bonnaterre  discovered,  in  the  forest 
of  Aveyron,  France,  a  wild  boy.  This  naked  boy  was  marked  with  numer- 
ous scars ;  he  was  nimble  as  a  deer,  subsisting  on  roots  and  nuts,  which 
he  cracked  like  a  monkey,  laughing  at  the  falling  snow,  and  rolling 
himself  with  delight  in  this  white  blanket  He  seemed  to  be  about 
17  years  of  age.  Bonnaterre  permitted  this  wild  boy  to  escape,  but 
afterwards  retook  him  and  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  abb^ 
Sicard,  director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Paris. 

8icard  had  just  succeeded  the  illustrious  abb6  L'Ep^e ;  and,  Bon- 
naterre thought  him  to  be  the  most  suitable  man  to  perform  the 
mirade  of  which  he  dreamed, — ^the  education  of  this  creature,  the 
most  inferior  that  had  ever  been  seen  under  the  form  of  humanity ; 
but,  he  was  mistaken.  Sicard  exhibited,  for  some  days,  to  the  learned 
and  curious,  the  being,  who  was  constantly  throwing  away  his  clothes 
and  endeavoring  to  escape,  even  by  the  windows,  and  then  left  him  to  wan- 
erd,  n^lected,  under  the  immense  roofr  of  the  sehool  for  deaf  mutes* 
No.  5.— [Vol.  II,  No.  1.]— 10. 
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But,  the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron  had  been  seen  by  all  Fam.  If  the 
crowd  of  visitora  had  found  him  a  subject  of  disgust,  he  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  thinkers  and  philosophers  a  livelier  interest  Some 
of  those  who  had  held  conversation  with  Franklin  on  the  liberty  of 
the  world,  were  still  living,  and  by  them  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciencys,  where  it  produced  interesting  and 
fruitful  discussions. 

Two  men  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  interest  in  the 
wild  boy  of  Aveyron,  viz.:  Pinel,  physician-in-chief  for  the  insane, 
author  of  the  Nosographie  Philosophigue,  who  declared  the  child 
idiotic, — ^the  sequel  proved  him  correct ;  and  Itard,  physician-in-chief 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  asserted  that  the  subject  was  simply 
entirely  untaught  Itard  did  more ;  he  named  him  Victor,  doubt- 
less as  a  sign  of  the  victory  which  education  should  achieve  in  him 
•ver  brute  nature.  But,  he  did  more  yet ;  he  received  him  into  his 
own  house,  employed  a  governess  for  him,  and  devoted  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  otherwise  so  fully  occupied,  for  six  years. 

This  devotion  of  Itard  to  this  child  and  to  science,  is  the  more 
worthy  of  praise  as,  based  upon  a  metaphysical  error,  his  efforts  were 
constantly  met  by  disappointment;  and  yet,' he  never  yielded  to  the 
feelings  of  discouragement.  His  errors  were  these :  He  obstinately 
aaw  in  the  idiot  the  savage ;  and,  resting  in  his  studies,  as  well  as  in 
his  faith,  on  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Oondillac,  his 
teachings  sometimes  reached  the  senses  of  his  pupil,  but  never  pene- 
trated to  his  mind  and  soul.  He  gave  to  his  senses  certain  notions 
of  things,  he  even  excited  in  him  a  physical  sensibility  to  the  caresses 
bestowed  upon  him ;  but,  he  left  him  destitute  of  ideas  and  of  social 
or  moral  feelings,  incapable  of  labor,  and,  consequently,  of  inde- 
pendence. He  was,  in  the  end  of  that  painful  and  fruitless  trial, 
immured  in  a  hospital,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But,  if  these  six  years  were  almost  lost  to  the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron, 
they  bore  their  fruit  in  the  mind  of  Itard.  Although  closely  occupied 
in  his  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear,  he  often  thought  of  the 
experiment  of  his  youth,  and  sometimes  he  regretted  the  renown 
which  attached  itself  to  his  name  as  a  surgeon, — a  renown  that  sent 
him  patients  fix>m  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  left  him  no  leisure  for  his 
philanthropic  study  and  experiment 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Itard,  in  1837,  was  consulted  by 
the  celebrated  Ghiersant,  principal  of  the  children's  hospital  of  Paris, 
in  the  case  of  a* young  idiot  "If  1  was  younger,"  cried  Itard,  "1 
would  charge  myself  with  his  care ;  but,  send  me  a  suitable  man,  and 
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I  will  direct  his  effortB."  Guersant  spoke  to  him  of  mjsel£  Itard 
was  a  fellow  student  in  medicine  of  my  father.  '^If  Seguin  will 
Rcoept,''  Itard  did  me  the  honor  of  saying,  **  I  will  answer  for  the 
result.'*  From  this  sketch,  it  will  he  seen  that  three  men  took  the 
lead  in  the  grand  enterprise  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
idiots :  Bonnaterre,  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  protector  of  the  hoy 
of  Areyron ;  Pinel,  whose  discriminating  diagnosis  has  so  much 
illumined  the  suhject  of  idiocy ;  and,  Itard,  whose  devotion,  patience, 
and  sagacity  opened  up  the  method  of  amelioration. 

When  Guersant  o€ered  me  the  perilous  honor  of  continuing  the 
unfinished  lahor  of  Itard,  I  was  just  recovering  from  an  illness, 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  mortal.  However,  the  desire  of  sending 
my  name  to  the  ears  of  one  whom  I  expected  never  to  see  again,  gave 
me  strength  to  attempt  the  enterprise.  Itard  communicated  to  me 
the  details  of  what  he  had  done  with  his  first  pupils,  and  I  studied 
all  that  had  been  attempted  or  performed  after  him. 

Gall,  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  had  called  up  the  question  of  the  cause  of  idiocy :  a 
skillful  theorist,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  in  idiots  proo&  of  the 
troth  of  his  system  of  phrenology.  The  authors  who  succeeded  him, 
Georget,  Esquirol,  Lelut,  Foville,  Calmeil,  Leuret,  Fritohard,  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  studied  idiocy  only  to  use  its  phenomena  for  the 
destruction  of  the  system  of  Gall,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
idiots,  whom  they  declared  incurable.  With  their  single  polemical 
object  in  view,  they  spent  thirty  years  in  measuring  and  weighing  the 
heads  of  living  and  dead  idiots,  and  they  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions :  — 

1.  No  constant  relation  exists  between  the  general  development  of 
the  cranium  and  the  degree  of  intelligence. 

2.  The  dimensions  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  forehead,  are,  at  least,  as  great  among  idiots  as  among  others. 

3.  Three-fifths  of  idiots  have  larger  heads  than  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence. 

4.  There  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  degree  of  intelligenoe' 
and  the  weight  of  the  brain. 

5.  The  different  degrees  of  idiocy  are  not  measurable  by  the  weight 
of  the  brain. 

6.  A  cranium,  perfectly  formed,  often  encloses  a  brain  imperfectly 
Ibrmed,  irregular,  <kc 

7.  Sometimes  the  brain  of  idiots  presents  no  deviation  in  fomii 
eolor,  and  density  from  the  normal  standard ;  it  is,  in  fbct,  perfectly 
BormaL 
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An  these  anatomo-psychological  fiicts  they  professed  to  have  estab- 
lished ;*  but,  of  the  education  and  treatment  of  idiots,  not  a  new  word 
was  uttered  during  thirty-five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  my 
first  labors  were  performed  in  the  studio  of  Itard,  where  he  bestowed 
on  me  the  most  valuable  gift  an  old  man  can  offer  to  a  young  one, — 
the  practical  result  of  his  experience. 

Itard  was  often  sublime  during  these  interviews,  when  a  prey  to 
horrible  sufferings,  symptoms  of  his  fettal  malady,  he  discussed  with 
me  the  highest  questions.  His  features  would  contract,  and  his  body 
writhe  in  his  anguish,  but  his  mind  never  lost  his  clearness  and  pre- 
cision for  a  moment«  I  there  learned  the  secret  of  his  influence  over 
the  idiots,  as  I  did  that  of  his  weakness  in  philosophy,  tUl  the  time 
when  he  died  at  Passy,  in  1838. 

The  desire  of  knowing  if  mentcU  medicine  had  no  better  remedies 
than  his  writings,  for  my  first  patients,  induced  me  to  conduct  them  to 
Esquirol,  to  whom  we  went  every  week.  Esquirol,  the  oracle  of  the 
mental  medicine,  had  nothing  to  teach  me ;  but,  he  was  a  man  of 
exquisite  tact,  and  he  gave  me  most  excellent  counsels  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  processes  which  I  suggested  to  him.  His  approbation 
encouraged  me  in  my  efforts,  while  I  was  maturing  in  my  mind  the 
theory  which  he  never  knew. 

This  theory,  my  only  superiority  over  my  predecessors,  is  no  more 
separated  from  the  men  of  our  times,  than  were  my  early  experiments 
from  the  men  of  the  preceding  generation. 

The  '*  new  Christianity,^  by  St.  Simon,  the  oral  and  written  lessons 
of  his  now  lamented  disciple,  Olinde  Rodrigue ;  th^  ^  philosophy  of 
history,"  by  president  Buchez ;  the  ^  encyclopedic  review,"  by  Garnot 
and  Charton ;  the  "popular  encyclopaddia"  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  Jean 
Reynaud, — my  familiarity  with  all  these,  except  the  first, — such  are 
the  living  springs  whence  I  drew  the  elements  of  my  initiation  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  laws  of  philosophical  medicine. 

The  bases  of  these  laws  are  these :  unity  of  God,  manifested  in  his 
three  principal  attributes ;  unity  of  man  in  his  three  manifestations 
of  being ;  the  idiot,  like  other  men,  a  likeness  of  God,  infirm  in  the 
modes  of  expression  of  his  trinity.  1st.  Infirm  in  his  mobility  and 
sensibility.  2d.  Infirm  in  his  f>erception  and  his  reasoning.  8d.  In- 
firm in  his  affections  and  will.  One  and  triple  infirmity,  reparable  in 
the  individual,  as  it  was  in  the  human  race,  for  the  idiot  by  a  proper 
training,  for  mankind  under  the  sweet,  but  terrible  lessons  which  his- 
tory records. 


•  See  eompeDdlam  of  pneticel  medioUie,  bj  Monnerel  et  Flcvix. 
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Ib  it  not  woiiby  of  the  spirit  of  the  mneteenth  century,  thus  to 
the  idiot, — ^this  creature  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
looked  upon  with  disgust, — serve  to  enlighten  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology, to  prove  that  the  true  theory  of  man's  nature  is  derived  from 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  Divinity,  and  thus  to  withdraw  one  of  those 
veils  spread  between  us  and  our  Creator,  called  mysteries  now,  but 
which  the  future  generations  will  recognize  as  truths. 

Bat,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  discovered  the  true  philosophical 
principle ;  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  In  this  application,  pure  prac- 
tical work,  tested  only  by  experience  and  comparison,  all  that  was  not 
historically  and  chronologically  in  its  place,  was  recognized  as  false, 
nselesB,  and  impossible.  After  such  an  elimination  of  every  arbitrary 
means  of  instruction  and  progress,  the  treatment  of  the  idiot  then 
followed  the  same  march  which  the  education  of  the  human  race  had 
been  pursuing  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  So,  the  first  necessity  of  a 
people  and  of  an  individual,  is  that  of  an  active  and  sensitive  force, 
by  which  man  is  enabled  to  go,  act,  combat,  and  triumph.  This 
necessity  caused,  for  the  primitive  races,  the  introduction  of  athletic 
sports  and  exercises;  traces  of  which  we  find  even  on  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  and  Luxor.  Upon  these  gymnastics  of  the  primitive  peoples, 
was  founded  the  first  steps  in  the  education  of  idiots. 

For  those  individuals  who  are  destitute  of  spontaneous  action,  imi- 
tation was  found  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  progress.  The 
excitation  of  the  imitative  powers  ought,  then,  to  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  all  the  treatment,  physiological,  psychological,  and  moruk 
The  sequel  of  this  observation  was  as  follows.  In  the  physiological 
order,  imitation,  applied  to  gestures  and  gymnastics,  gives  to  idiots 
attention  and  aptitude  of  the  body;  while,  imitation,  transferred  from 
unmeaning  gestures  to  those  gestures  that  have  a  private  or  social 
object^  prompt  to  voluntary,  regular  action,  which  can  produce  work 
at  any  time,  however  it  may  be,  simple  oV  complex ;  the  ability  to 
labor  is  thus  conquered. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  idiocy,  that  it  is  constantly  rep- 
Teaented,  in  an  individual,  by  one  or  more  than  one  anomalies,  in  the 
fimctions  of  the  senses,  viz. :  deprivation,  imperfection,  dullness,  or 
exaltation.  These  sensorial  symptoms  of  idiocy,  so  variable  in  their 
manifestations,  since  they  affect  sometimes  the  touch,  sometimes  the 
taste,  sometimes  the  sense  of  smell,  sometimes  the  ear,  and  oftener 
still  the  sight,  served  so  well  to  corroborate  the  doctrines  of  the  mate- 
rialists of  the  18th  century,  that  Itard  considered  them  all  as  consti- 
toting  idiocy.  In  consequence,  his  treatment  was  wholly  directed  to 
the  aim  of  repairing  the  disorder  of  the  senses.    The  dogma  of  the 
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19tli  century  teaches  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  senses  are  not  the 
mind,  far  less  the  soul ;  that  the  sensorial  development  is  produced 
in  the  race,  as  it  comes  out  in  the  individual,  immediately  after  the 
muscular  development ;  and  that,  these  heing  accomplished,  the  mind 
and  soul,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  principle  remain  untouched. 
Immense  revelation !  since  that  which  was  regarded  hy  the  materi- 
alists as  the  end,  is  nothing  more  than  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  human  trinity,  and,  in  consequence,  as  the  prolegomena  of  the 
treatment  of  idiots. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  men  who  have  given  the  formulas  for  the 
treatment  of  idiots  are  no  less  than  the  leading  minds  of  the  19th 
century,  they  are  those  men  who  have  rescued  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology, taking  it  up  at  the  point  where  the  £ibU  leaves  it,  making 
man,  says  the  Booky  ^  in  our  image  after  our  likeness." 

The  senses,  being  in  man,  the  doors  through  which  the  mind  issues 
and  enters,  we  have  treated  them  in  idiots,  as  in  the  material  world, 
entrances  oblique,  too  narrow,  or  defective  in  any  way  are  treated, 
i.  e.,  we  have  straightened  or  enlarged  them.  We  have  also  profited, 
by  these  openings,  to  introduce,  besides  the  material  notions  of  the 
physical  properties  of  bodies,  a  few  simple  ideas  relating  to  simple 
and  useful,  or  agreeable  objects.  These  first  ideas  have  embraced  two 
classes  of  phenomena. — Ist,  the  class  of  the  iMinto,  which  attaches 
an  idea  of  usefulness  to  each  object ;  a  class  of  unlimited  extent, 
which  gradually  leads  a  man  from  the  want  of  an  artificial  sole  for 
his  foot,  to  the  research  of  some  propulsive  agency  swifter  than  steam. 
2d,  the  class  of  wonders^  which  offers  pleasure  and  discovery,  food  to 
the  fiincy,  to  every  one,  to  the  savage  as  well  as  to  the  civilized,  to  the 
idiot  as  well  as  to  the  sage.  Michael  Montaigne  calls  curiosity, 
**  that  charming  fury  which  urges  us  all  to  the  incessant  search  afler 
some  new  novelty."  Idiots  do  not  seem  to  possess  that  natural  curi- 
osity,— mother  of  the  beautiful  and  of  all  progress — ^but  the  teacher 
can  excite  it  in  him. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  idiot  should  receive  a  course  of 
treatment  similar  to  that  which  developed  the  primitive  nations.  The 
glorious  effulgence  of  the  light,  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the  darkness, 
the  striking  contrasts  of  colors,  the  infinite  variety  of  form,  the 
smoothness  or  hardness  of  substances,  the  sounds  and  the  pauses  of 
music,  the  eloquent  harmonies  of  human  gesture,  look  and  speech, 
these  are  the  powerful  agents  of  their  transition  from  physiological 
to  mental  education. 

Away,  then,  with  books !  Give  us  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish  mode 
of  instruction.    The  representative  signs  of  thought  where  painted, 
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ei^nved,  soulptnred  io  deepneaa  or  in  relief^  sensible  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  touch  ;  the  tables  of  the  mosaic  laws  appear  in  the  midst  of  thun* 
der  and  of  the  lightning's  flash;  in  the  same  way,  the  symbols,  under 
which  is  concealed  the  modern  mind,  should  appear  to  the  idiot, 
mder  these  historic  and  powerful  forms,  so  that  seeing  and  feeling  ab 
at  once,  he  will  understand. 

In  most  cases,  speech  does  not  exist  among  idiots.  To  teach  them 
to  speak,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, — 1st,  that  the  primitive 
languages  are  monosyllabic ;  2d,  that  they  have  a  rhythm  like  music ; 
3d,  that  they  represent  first  the  wants  heightened  to  the  pitch  of  the 
acutest  feelings.  When  the  idiot  can  speak,  read,  or  count,  to  some 
extent,  he  has  acquired  the  instruments,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  edih 
cation  of  the  mind,  already  begun,  is  possible.  Let  us  go  on,  then, 
in  this  second  period  of  the  teaching,  till  the  heavens  and  earth  fail 
to  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  progress.  The  intelligence  of  every 
man  has  its  limits;  that  of  the  mind  of  the  idiot  will  be  more 
restricted.  In  the  forgoing  task,  there  has  been  a,  period  to  teach 
the  idiot  to  walk,  to  hold  himself  erect,  to  grasp  with  the  hands,  to 
carry,  to  act,  to  look,  to  hear,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  all  these  follow 
each  other  without  confusion,  like  points  of  different  perspective  in  a 
landscape ;  but  one  principle  has  accompanied  and  controlled  all  these 
successive  steps — the  principle  of  moral  training. 

That  which  most  essentially  constitutes  idiocy,  is  the  absence  of 
moral  volition^  superseded  by  a  negative  will;  that  in  which  the 
treatment  of  an  idiot  essentially  consist  is,  in  changing  his  negative 
will  into  an  affirmative  one,  his  will  of  loneliness  into  a  will  of  socia- 
bility and  usefulness ;  such  is  the  object  of  the  moral  training. 

The  idiot  wishes  for  nothing,  he  wishes  only  to  remain  in  his  vacu- 
ity. To  treat  successfully  thia  ill  will,  the  physician  wills  that  the 
idiot  should  act,  and  think  himself^  of  himself,  and  finally  by  himself. 
The  incessant  volition  of  the  moral  physician  urges  incessantly  the 
idiot  out  of  his  idiocy  into  the  sphere  of  activity,  of  thinking,  of 
labor,  of  duty  and  of  affectionate  feelings ;  such  is  the  moral  treat- 
ment The  negative  will  of  the  idiot  being  overcome,  scope  and 
encouragement  being  given  to  his  first  indications  of  active  volition, 
the  immoral  tendencies  of  this  new  power  being  repressed,  his  mix- 
ing with  the  busy  and  living  word  is  to  be  urged  on  at  every  oppof- 
tunity.  This  moral  part  of  the  training  is  not  something  separate, 
but  is  the  necessary  attendant  and  super-addition  upon  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  training,  whether  we  teach  him  to  read,  whether 
we  play  with  him  the  childish  game,  let  our  will  govern  his,  if  we 
will  enough  for  himself  he  shall  become  willing  too. 
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•  The  importance  of  this,  the  moral  treatment,  has  led  to  inquire 
into  its  origin.  Long  before  the  physician  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
correcting  the  false  ideas  and  feelings  of  a  lunatic  by  purgatives,  or 
the  cranial  depressions  of  an  idiot  by  bleeding,  Spain  had  produced 
several  generations  of  monks,  who  treated,  with  the  greatest  success, 
all  kinds  of  mental  diseases,  without  drugs,  by  moral  training  alone. 
Certain  regular  labors,  the  performance  of  simple  and  assiduous  duties, 
an  enlightened  and  sovereign  volition,  watching  constantly  over  the 
patients — such  were  the  only  remedies  employed.  *'  We  cure  almost 
all  of  our  lunatics,*'  said  the  good  fftthers,  ^  except  the  nobles,  who 
would  think  themselves  dishonored  by  working  with  their  hands.** 
Last  and  fatal  word  of  an  expiring  aristocracy, — **  Idleness  or  death," 
cried  she,  even  in  her  insanity,  and  soon  the  people  answered,  *'  Die, 
then,  for  those  alone  who  labor  have  a  right  to  Life  and  Liberty." 

Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  to  contemplate ! — ^These  men,  withdrawn 
from  the  world  and  from  human  science,  without  other  knowledge 
than  that  of  the  Christian  charity, — but  in  the  fullness  of  their  only 
and  holy  duty,  giving  to  the  insane,  calmness  in  the  place  of  fury,  atten- 
tion in  the  place  of  dementia,  useful  labor  in  the  place  of  impulse  to 
destruction ;  thus,  in  flsict,  driving  out  the  demons  from  these  wander- 
ing souls.  They  knew  nothing,  these  poor  monks  who  said  to  their 
patients — ^  In  the  name  of  God  the  creator  and  orderer,  control  thy 
actions. — ^In  the  name  of  Ood,  the  great  thinker  of  the  universe,  con- 
trol thy  thoughts. — ^In  the  name  of  God,  the  great  lover,  control  thy 
passions."  These  poor  monks  knew  only  to  act  in  virtue  of  their 
faith,  and  we — who  have  with  the  sublime  but  blind  faith,  the  reason 
for  its  exercise,  we  do  no  better  than  they  did,  only  we  know  why 
and  how  we  do  it,  when  we  apply  their  treatment  to  the  idiot. 

Thus,  thanks  to  the  idiots,  that  which  was,  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks  of  Spain,  a  divine  mystery,  is  become  a  fundamental  principle 
of  anthropological  science.  Such  is  the  origin,  partly  divine  and 
partly  human,  of  the  treatment  and  education  of  idiots,  though  we 
can  clearly  see  that  God  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  and  of  all  our  great 
cUsooveries. 
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Remarks  on  the  Address  of  the  retiring  President,  being  in  order, 
Pbop.  Charles  Davigs,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

RemAved^  That  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  late  President  Prop. 
BacbB;  in  his  recent  address,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  should 
form  a  prominent  element  in  all  our  systems  ofCpublic  education,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  firm  belief  and  earnest  convictions  of  this  Associa- 
tbn. 

Prof.  Davibs,  addressed  the  Convention  at  some  length  in  support 
of  this  resolution.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  the 
stand  taken  by  Prof  Bache,  and  Prof  Pierce,  upon  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  desired  that  the  Association 
should  be  understood  by  the  public  to  endorse  the  sentiment  so  ably 
expressed  by  them. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  urged  its  adop- 
tion. He  thought  it  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  public  should 
know  that  the  Association  were  not,  as  it  had  been  sometimes  feared,  in 
fiivor  of  excluding  the  religious  element  from  our  systems  of  education. 

Rev.  GroRBAM  D.  Abbott,  was  pleased  to  hear  this  resolution  intro- 
duced. If  passed  unanimously,  afler  a  general  expression  of  concuring 
sentiment,  its  influence  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Dr.  Peters,  wished  to  express  his  gratification  at  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution,  and  on  account  of  the  language  which  had  given  occa- 
sk>D  for  it  It  had  been  said  1800  years  ago,  that  ^  these  things  were 
hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  were  revealed  unto  babes.'  In  our 
day,  the  wise  and  prudent  talked  as  little  children,  in  heeding  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Prof.  Alfred  Greenlbaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said,  that  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Randall's  remarks  with  the  practice 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  for  on  a  visiting  tour 
through  the  schools  of  this  city,  he  had  found  religious  instruction  in  all 
the  schools,  from  the  Free  Academy,  down  to  the  very  lowest  form  of 
the  Infant  School. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  said,  that  in  traveling 
through  Europe,  he  had  heard  the  American  system  of  education 
stigmatized  as  an  ungodly  and  Cbristless  system.  He  should  rejoice  to 
have  that  misapprehensbn  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution  corrected. 

Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  of  Indiana,  desired  simply  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  had  placed  the  Bible  at  the  head  of  their 
text-books. 

Mr.  Gideon  F.  Tbater,  of  Boston,  favored  the  resolution.    lo 
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Massachusetts  for  some  years  it  had  been  at  the  option  of  the  teacher 
to  open  the  school  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  by  prayer,  or  not,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  it  had  been  attended  to.  But  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  a  law  had  been  passed  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  read 
every  day  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Talmadob,  of  Georgia,  said:— that  as  he  was  the  cmly 
delegate  from  several  Southern  Atlantic  States,  he  felt  called  upon  to 
say  that  in  that  section  the  great  question  of  religious  education  was 
becoming  an  absorbing  topic.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  that  intel- 
lectual education  is  a  curse,  unless  moral  and  religious  education  go  with 
it,  and  he  therefore  desired  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  by 
the  Association. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  of  Connecticut,  rejoiced  at  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution,  and  at  the  occasion  which  had  called  for  it  He  was 
gratified  also,  that  there  had  been  such  a  universal  expression  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  importance  of  religious  training. 

pRES.  Tappan,  of  Michigan,  said,4hat  Professors  Bache  and  Pierce, 
had  done  honor  to  themselves  by  making  the  statements  referred  to  in 
the  resolution.  He  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  he  should  have  wondered  if 
they  had  not ;  for  an  undevout  astronomer  or  scientific  man  is  the  mad- 
dest of  all  men. 

Prop.  Agnew,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  to 

Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  remarked,  that  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  might  involve  more  serious  consequences  than  would  at 
first  appear.  He  inquired  whether  the  language  ascribed  to  Prof. 
Bache  was  correct ;  whether  it  was  certain  the  language  used  in  his 
address,  or  adopted  by  him ;  that  he  had  declared  that  religions  instruc- 
tion should  be  a  prominent  feature  *^  in  all  our  systems  of  public 
education." 

Prof.  Davies  stated,  that  previous  to  offering  the  resolution,  he  had 
submitted  it  to  Prof  Bache,  and  asked  his  permission  to  introduce  it ; 
and  the  sentiment  had  his  sanction. 

Bishop  Potter.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  interpose  a  little  doubt, 
not  as  to  Prof  Bache's  opinions,  although  stated  more  specifically  in  the 
resolution,  than  I  understood  him  to  express  them  in  the  address,  or  than  as 
held  by  him  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  to  the  portentous  question,  whether  re- 
ligious instruction  shall  take  a  leading  place  in  our  public  schools.  I  say 
that  is  a  portentous  question ;  a  question  involving  a  problem  that  is  not  yet 
solved,  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which,  has  thus  far  been  attempted  in 
vain  in  our  father-land,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  which  has,  I  think, 
materially  retarded  the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  safe  for  anybody  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  am  speaking,  it  must  be  safe  for  a  minister  of 
Christ,  safe  for  one  who  has  proudly  identified  himself  always  with  our 
public  system  of  instruction,  and  has  indignantly  resented  always  the 
imputation  that  it  is  a  godless  system.  As  it  is  now,  it  does  not  attempt 
dogmatically  to  teach  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  yet  it  is  not  un-chri»t 
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UBD ;  it  is  Dot  anti-chrifltiaD ;  it  is  not  godless.  It  might  be  a  great  deal 
more  religious;  I  trust  in  God  that  it  will  be  so.  But  I  really  doubt 
whether  the  adoption  of  resolutiooa  of  this  kind,  by  a  body  which  has 
DO  authority,  no  influence  except  a  persuasive  moral  power,  is  calculated 
to  accelerate  that  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  spirit  manifested  here  this 
CYeoing.  It  is  a  delightful  exponent  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
movement  in  the  American  mind ;  a  movement  towards  the  clear  pro- 
found convicUon  that  moral  and  religious  culture  must  have  their  appro- 
priate place  in  the  great  business  of  education,  or  we  do  not  achieve  our 
whole  work  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  After  all,  there  is  a 
better  school  than  the  public  school,  and  that  is  the  family,  and  I  may 
add,  the  parochial  or  Sunday-school,  the  catachetical  class,  the  Bible 
clara.  And  although  in  our  public  schools,  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
religion  can  be  taught  than  has  been  taught,  yet  if  we  are  to  reach  that 
most  desirable  end,  I  think  we  should  not  send  abroad  proclamations 
which  promise  more  than  we  can  perform. 

I  will  go  no  further  into  the  subject  now.  I  think  I  have  indicated 
that  there  are  difficulties  about  this  question ;  and  if  you  wish  to  pene- 
trate and  leave  the  system  of  public  instruction  by  true  religious  spirit, 
you  are  not  to  do  it  by  resolutions,  not  by  talking,  but  by  working.  As 
is  the  teacher,  so,  we  were  told  to<lay,  is  the  school ;  subject  to  no  limi- 
tations. There  is  no  educational  proposition  more  sound  or  more 
important  Just  in  proportbn  as  we  succeed  in  raising  the  vocation  and 
character  of  our  teachers,  just  in  that  proportion  we  guaranty  that  they 
shall  be  godly  and  Christlike  men  and  women.  Good,  conscientious 
devout  men  and  women,  are  the  only  people  who  will  ultimately  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  requirement  which  I  believe  is  rapidly  becoming  univer- 
sal throughout  the  United  States.  And  if  you  place  in  every  primary 
school  a  devout  conscientious  enlightened  Christian  heart,  you  have 
accomplished  the  great  work.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion they  give  upon  religion,  but  the  mighty  argument  in  favor  of  reli- 
gion which  transpires  every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives,  which  is  to  be 
desired.  But  you  must  recollect  that  they  can  only  teach  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  a  few 
other  similar  passages,  before  they  get  over  into  tlie  stonny  region  of 
polemics ;  God  save  the  schools  from  that.    (Applause.) 

PaoF.  Agkew,  wished  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  taken.  He  deeply  sympathized  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Bishop  Potter;  and  his  vote  might  seem  singular  if  given  without 
explanation.  Further  debate  was  cut  ofi^  in  order  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
by  Prof.  HuHmiaTON,  of  Cambridge,  appointed  for  this  evening;  but 
afler  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Pbof.  Davibs,  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  resolution.  He  was 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  passed.  He  had  never  heard  Bishop  Pot- 
ter discuss  any  point  in  which  he  did  not  fully  convince  his  audience  of 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  his  positbn.    Ail  would  carry  home  in  their 
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hearts  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  resolution,  and  if  its  public  ezpn» 
sion  could  do  harm,  it  might  well  be  forborne. 

Pbof.  Aonew  said,  that  this  struck  him  as  a  very  singular  proceedmg. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  had  been  heard  at  length,  while  those 
opposed  to  its  present  form,  had  had  no  opportunity  to  explain. 

Prof.  Daties  demanded  the  previous  question ;  but  was  not  sustained. 

Rev.  Mb.  Hazeltirb,  should  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  resolution. 
He  wished  it  to  be  passed  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Association  to  go  out 
to  the  country.  It  was  needed,  if  not  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York, 
at  least  in  the  Western  states,  where  infidelity  is  springing  up,  and  the 
Bible  is  not  used  in  the  schools. 

Prof.  Proudftt,  suggested,  that  as  it  was  already  late,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  subject  for  consideration  to-morrow;  and  accordingly, 
on  Thursday  evening, 

The  Association  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  offered 
last  evening  by  Prof.  Davibs,  who  moved  the  following  substitute 
therefor : 

Resolved^  That  the  recognition  by  our  late  President,  Prof  Bache,  in 
his  retiring  address,  of  the  preeminent  importance  of  moral  and  religious 
culture  in  the  training  of  youth,  meets  upon  the  part  of  this  Association 
with  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  approbation. 

Mr.  Randalt^  I  move  that  the  original  resolution  be  introduced  as  a 
substitute.  I  offer  it  because  I  think  that  resolution  expresses,  or  was 
intended  to  express  the  sense  and  the  religious  conviction  of  this  coun- 
try. No  one  doubts  the  ^*  importance  of  moral  and  religious  culture  in 
the  training  of  youth."  That  is  not  the  principle  we  are  called  upon 
here  to  express  as  a  public  body.  We  are  the  representatives  of  the  edu- 
cational public ; — collegiate  university,  and  common  school  education, 
are  represented  here.  I  desire  that  the  sentiment  originally  propounded 
by  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  adopted  also  by 
one  of  the  most  Scientific  men  in  the  Union,  that  sentiment  which  was 
received  here  with  so  much  enthusiasm  last  evening,  shall  be  directly 
voted  upon.  I  desire  to  see  what  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  upon 
it  I  believe  that  moral  and  religious  culture  should  enter  as  an  element 
into  all  our  systems  of  public  education,  and  by  that  sentiment  as  an 
educator,  I  am  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  We  have  tried  the  experiment 
in  this  city.  We  know  that  it  works  well.  We  have  here,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  public  schools,  and  in  them  all,  there  are  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  in  which  religious  and  moral  culture  do  not  prevail,  in  which  the 
Bible  is  not  read  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  Iiord's  prayer  repeated, 
and  some  hymn  sung.  This  constitutes  a  part,  and  a  very  important 
part  of  moral  and  religious  culture.  Grentlemen  need  entertain  no 
apprehensions  of  sectarian  danger.  This  resolution  embraces  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  expresses  nothing  of  peculiar  specific  dogmatical 
theology.  It  was  not  intended  to  include  that  It  was  intended  as  a 
simple  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  institutions  rest  and  ought  to  rest 
upon  Christianity  as  the  basis.    Whether  you  call  it  the  Christianity  of 
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mmiil  and  religioiiB  culture,  or  the  Chiutiaiiity  of  the  Bible,  k  indifferent 
to  me.  The  reflation  as  originally  introduced,  eeems  to  me  to  he  cor- 
rect and  ought  not  lightly  to  he  set  aside.  The  principle  seemed  last 
evening  to  embody  the  sense  of  the  Association ;  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  for  substituting  one  which  has,  it  appears  to  me,  no  manner  of 
connection  with  this  Association.  We  might  as  well  legislate  upon  any 
other  truism,  any  other  abstract  proposition.  I  desire  to  see  the  original 
resolution  adopted,  or  some  good  reasons  shown  why  it  should  not  be. 

Psor.  Da  VIES  explained  that  the  original  resolution  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Association,  so  that  he  had  merely  offered  his  substitute  as  an 
amendment  If  the  Association  refused  to  adopt  it,  the  question  would 
recur  upon  the  original  resolution  offered  last  evening.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  say: 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  whether  we  shallhave  the  substitute 
or  the  original  resolution,  involves  just  the  question  which  has  divided 
the  good  and  the  great  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  question  whether  those  who  are  acting  together,  or  who 
wish  to  act  together,  who  have  the  greatest  interest  and  strongest  desire 
to  unite  their  minds  upon  one  common  cause,  shall  come  upon  a  platform 
upon  which  they  can  all  stand,  or  whether  they  shall  spend  their  time 
in  discussions  where  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  whether 
they  shall  split  upon  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair,  and  separate  into  parties 
in  regard  to  matters  immaterial,  and  about  which  there  Is  but  a  verbal 
diflerence.  There  ia  a  great  deal  of  true  philosophy  in  the  fact,  that 
where  two  men,  or  two  parties,  or  two  sections,  disagree  but  in  the  ninth 
part  of  a  hair,  there  is  no  feeling  of  toleration,  no  sentiment  of  peace, 
but  war  to  the  knife  is  proclaimed  on  both  sides.  And  why  ?  Because 
neither  party  can  see,  when  they  are  together  all  but  the  thickness  of  a 
leaf  of  tissue-paper,  why  they  should  not  come  exactly  together,  why  the 
other  party  should  not  give  up  that  little  difference.  When  you,  Mr.  A., 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  B.,  so  nearly,  why  can't  you  give  up  that  little  dif- 
ference  and  agree  with  me  exactly?  So  Mr.  A.,  says,  when  you  Mr. 
B.,  agree  with  me  so  nearly,  do  be  a  Christian  now,  and  agree  with  me 
entirely. 

I  was  once  dining  with  Oen,  Scott,  when  the  question  of  ^  49^  or  54o 
40* "  was  under  discussk>n,  and  he  was  explaining  to  many  Senators, 
why  we  ought  not  to  be  so  belligerent  Said  a  Senator,  ^  why  is  it, 
G^en.  Scott,  that  you,  whose  business  it  is  to  fight,  are  so  anxious  for 
peace  V*  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  it  is  because  I  may  have  some  little  notion 
of  what  war  is."  Now,  sir,  this  is  precisely  my  own  experience.  I  have 
had  some  little  notion  of  what  controversy  is,  so  that  in  all  Associations 
J  will  give  up  everything  but  principle,  for  the  sake  of  unity.  I  am  not 
willing  to  come  here  into  this  Association  for  the  first  time, — for  I  have 
not  been  able  to  come  before, — and  to  introduce  a  principle,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  founder  of  this  very  Association,  will  do  great  harm,  a 
principle  which  has  been  discussed  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tioD,  whksh  has  been  earnestly  considered  by  the  best  minds  and,  ana- 
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lyzed  and  objected  to  by  some  of  the  purest  hearts  of  the  coiiiitif, 
to  pass  a  vote  upon  a  mere  form  of  words,  when  in  my  judgment,  tlie 
substitute  wUi  do  equal  good  with  the  original  resolution.  I  admit,  sir, 
that  a  casuist  of  language,  an  acute  logician,  may  analyze  the  ori- 
ginal resolution,  and  Analyze  the  substitute  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the 
basis  of  an  argument  that  shall  reach  to  the  dome  of  the  building;  but, 
sir,  it  will  be  an  inverted  pyramid,  standing  upon  a  point,  and  exj»nding 
by  the  fancies  of  argument  I  therefore  do  earnestly  ask  this  Associa- 
tion, as  I  had  the  misfortune  to  introduce  the  subject  that  has  caused 
this  difference  of  opinion,  to  waive,  as  far  as  they  can,  everything  which 
shall  prevent  us  from  standing  upon  a  common  platform,  when,  in  my 
opinion,  the  main  object  of  Prof.  Bache  and  Prof.  Pierce,  will  be  entirely 
carried  out  A  lady  who  took  down  the  very  words  of  Prof.  Bache,  has 
been  kind  enough  to  hand  me  the  manuscript,  and  these  were  his  words : 
'^  The  meeting  has  been  opened,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  prayer ;  and 
I  for  one,  would  never  desire  to  have  the  study  of  the  Works  of  God 
separated  from  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  we  may 
always  depend  upon  his  blessing."  The  substitute  carries  out  tliat 
general  idea  perfectly. 

Mr.  Randall.    There  is  nothing  about  public  schools  there. 

Pbof.  Davies.  The  question  of  public  schools  was  not  raised  ;  and 
why  should  we  raise  a  mere  point  of  casuistry  about  a  name,  about  a 
word? 

Mb.  Grihshaw,  of  Delaware,  inquired  what  was  meant  in  these  reso- 
lutions by  the  word  "  religion."  The  substitute  seemed  to  him  rather  to 
dodge  the  issue  than  to  meet  it  directly.  He  wished  the  language  to 
be  so  plain  that  no  one  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  There 
seemed  to  be  objections  to  the  resolution  on  account  of  the  term  **  public 
education ;"  and  now,  it  was  sought  to  amend  it  by  subsiituting  the 
expression,  "  the  training  of  youth."  But  where  are  the  youth  trained 
in  this  cx)untry,  the  masses  of  the  youth,  but  in  the  public  schools  1  He 
hoped  it  was  not  the  intention  of  tlie  Association  to  legislate  upon 
private  schools  or  colleges.  He  regarded  the  substitute  as  merely 
adapted  to  induce  the  Association  to  vote  for  a  proposition  which  all 
might  not  wish  to  endorse. 

Other  business  being  in  order,  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  postponed  to  the 

Evening  Session,  when  the  Association  resumed  the  consideratbn  of 
Prof.  Davies'  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  understend  the 
precise  state  of  the  question  beibre  us;  which  I  believe  to  be  this.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Association,  the  retiring  president  gave  expression, 
or  was  understood  to  give  expression  to  the  noble  sentiment,  that  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction  should  form  a  prominent  element  in  all  our 
systems  of  public  education.  Whether  Prof  Bache  used  the  words 
ascribed  to  him  is  a  matter  of  questbn,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
meant  to  express  that  idea.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  last 
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evening,  Prof.  Daviee  brought  forward  a  resolution,  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation expressed  its  assent  to  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Prof.  Bache. 
That  resolution  received  the  warm  and  hearty  concurrence  of  every 
gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  subject  as  I  understood.  There  was  a  con- 
currence of  opinion,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  the  earnest 
desire  was  expressed  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the  world  as  approved 
by  this  Association.  But  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  mover  of  that 
resolution  has  to-day  substituted  another  and  as  I  conceive  a  totally 
different  one. 

The  President,  (Hon.  Henrt  Barnard,)  explained  to  Mr.  Randall, 
who  had  been  absent  during  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  reason 
for  changing  the  form  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Randall.  Upon  that  subject  I  presume  we  shall  have  full  light. 
The  difference  between  the  two  resolutions  seems  to  me  to  be  this.  The 
original  resolution  regards  religious  and  moral  instruction,  important  in 
all  our  systems  of  public  education;  while  the  present  resolution  is 
silent  as  to  public  education.  It  merely  regards  it  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  training  of  the  young.  Upon  that  subject  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  All  of  us  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
contained  in  that  substitute ;  but  that  is  not  a  sentiment,  as  I  conceive, 
which  this  Association  is  called  upon  to  express.  Whatever  sentiment 
this  Association  may  express,  should  have  a  specific  application  to  our 
systems  of  public  education,  or,  if  you  choose,  public  or  private  educa- 
tion. Herein,  consists  the  difference.  The  one  resolution  announces  a 
more  fbnual  abstract  proposition,  upon  which  we  are  not  called  upon,  as 
I  conceive,  to  express  an  opinion  as  an  Association ;  the  other  expresses 
our  sentiments  upon  a  proposition  with  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  community,  in  relation  to  which 
we  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Gentlemen 
were  gratified  last  night  that  at  last  this  sentiment  had  found  expression 
in  an  Association  like  this,  composed  of  delegates  from  every  section  of 
our  widely  extended  union. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  important  that  we  should  settle  this  question, 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  at  (Jtica ;  this  very  question  came  up  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  then  announced  from  high  authority  that  the  religious  and  the 
moral  element  ought  not  to  enter  into  our  systems  of  public  instruction  ; 
that  religious  teaching  and  moral  leaching,  should  be  lefl  to  the  family 
and  to  the  church.  If  this  doctrine  is  permitted  to  go  forth  to  the  world, 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  we  cannot  sustain,  upon  any  reasonable, 
rational,  independent  ground,  our  systems  of  public  instruction.  If  we 
strike  out  the  religious  and  moral  elements,  what  are  our  schools  good 
for,  except  merely  for  intellectual  teaching ;  and  the  idea  is  very  preva- 
lent throughout  the  country,  that  intellectual  teaching  alone,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  head  without  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  is  not  the  sort  of 
teaching  which  should  be  given  in  our  seminaries  of  learning. 

I  understand  that  one  objection  to  this  resolution,  is  the  fact  that  simi- 
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lar  resolutions  have  ocoasbned  difSculties  in  Europe,  especially  in  Qreat 
Biitain,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  institutions  of  those  countneSb 
But  the  propositions  made  across  the  water,  were  not  to  place  the  educa- 
tional institutions  upon  the  basis  of  Christianity,  but  upon  particular  de- 
nominational creeds.  Sectarianism  came  in  tiiere  under  the  great  question 
of  religious  education. 

I  am  unwilling  to  embarrass  the  deliberations  or  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  in  any  respect  I  feel  as  deep  a  desire  as  Prof.  Davies  him- 
self that  all  our  deliberations  should  as  &r  as  possible  be  unanimous.  I 
think  that  if  this  question  had  been  disposed  of  at  an  earlier  period,  it 
might  have  been  done  with  great  unanimity.  But  at  all  events,  I  desire 
that  this  Association  should  express  its  opinion  upon  this  subject;  for  it  is 
one  of  vital  importance,  involving  a  great  principle,  and  of  deep  interest 
to  us  alL  I  desire  that  its  opinion  should  go  forth  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  we  now  abandon  the  resolution,  and  adopt  a  substitute  which  does  not 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  religious  and  moral  element  in  our  public 
instruction,  the  conclusion  will  be  drawn  that  we  desire  to  ignore  it^  or  are 
opposed  to  it 

Dr.  MoEllioott  moved  to  amend  the  amendment^  by  substituting  the 
follovring  resolution : 

Besolvedj  That  appropriate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  daily 
to  be  read  in  all  scoools  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  secular  ^ucation, 
as  a  public  recognition  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  afa  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  religious  teachings  which  the  pupils  are  always  presumed  else- 
where to  receive,  and  as  a  means  of  diffusing  directiy  from  meir  source  the 
wholesome  influences  of  sound  morality. 

Mb.  Randall  seconded  the  amendment 

Dr.  ^cElligott  said  that  it  was  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  tiiis  institution  from  the  beginning,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Convention  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  society,  it  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  moral  effect  of  the  public  es^ression 
by  the  Association,  of  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  practice  commended  in 
this  amendment  He  had  made  the  endeavor  at  several  different  meet- 
ings; but  at  every  time  some  adverse  influence  had  prevented  its  suc- 
cess. The  last  time  was  at  Newark.  He  waa  just  then  recovering  fi'om 
a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and,  though  hardly  able  to  be  present,  he  still 
sought  to  obtain  a  vote  on  this  subject  But  the  debate  was  rudely  cut 
off  by  the  application  of  the  Previous  Question.  So  flagrant  was  the  in- 
justice committed  at  that  time,  that  it  excited  some  public  interest  out- 
side of  the  Association.  The  opinion  went  extensively  abroad  that  the 
majority  of  us  were  opposed  to  the  practice  of  using  the  Bible,  in  any 
way,  in  our  public  schools.  This  impression  gave  birth  to  a  letter,  pub- 
lished in  one  of  our  religious  newspapers,  and  imderstood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  this  city,  which  represented  the  As- 
sociation in  the  same  unfavorable  light 

The  opinion,  thus  imbibed  and  disseminated,  derived  a  fresh  confirmation 
from  what  happened  at  the  next  meeting;  for  then  the  matter  came  up  in 
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the  form  of  a  lecture^  wherein  the  ground  was  distinctlj  taken  that  it  was 
improper  to  bring  religious  teaching,  in  any  shape  whatever,  into  the  com- 
mon sehoola  They,  it  was  held,  were  for  secular  education,  and  for  secu- 
lar education  alone.  To  introduce  religious  instruction  into  the  public 
schools  would,  it  was  argued,  be  quite  as  inappropriate  as  to  bring  into  the 
pulpit  the  subjects  of  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  or  the  Law.  He  would  say 
nothing  just  now  about  the  soundness  of  this  theory.  He  merely  adverted 
to  the  lecture  as  further  confirming  the  opinion  that  this  Association  was 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  schools. 

When,  therefore.  Prof  Bache  delivered  his  retiring  address^  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  him  declare  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  our  educational 
institutions  there  should  be  a  deep  religious  and  moral  influence, — that  the 
leaven  of  religion,  indeed,  should  permeate  the  whole  system,  so  that  the 
educated  man  might  go  forth  not  only  sharpened  in  intellect^  but  sound 
m  heart  He  had  rejoiced,  vrith  others  who  heard  the  distinguished 
Ptofessor,  that^  in  him  who  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  intricacies  of  science,  as  to  overlook  the  importance  of  religion,  Qod 
had  famished  a  testimony  so  satisfactory, — ^that^  like  Newton,  after  explor- 
ing regions  of  thought  unknown  to  common  men,  he  still  felt  it  to  be  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  soul  to  look  up  to  heaven  and  adore  vrith  rever- 
ence the  Infinite  Mind.  And  when,  last  evening,  Prof.  Davies  had  intro- 
duced his  resolution,  and  supported  it  in  an  eloquent  speech,  it  was  really 
delig^tfiil  to  witness  the  perfect  unanimity  with  which  it  was  received. 
CSergymen,  teachers,  all  of  every  jiame  and  grade,  followed  one  another  in 
quick  suocession,  every  one  warmly  commending  the  sentiment  which  it 
embodied. 

But  suddenly  the  whole  thing  was  stopped,  as  if  by  magia  A  v<noe 
fix>m  heaven  could  hardly  have  arrested  it  more  effectually.  Those  who 
had  supported  it  with  voices  eloquent  as  angels',  forthwith  became  silent 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb.  Why  this  change  ?  What  sudden  dis- 
covery had  been  made  ?  Had  Prof  Bache  been  mistaken  ?  Had  those 
who  had  been  so  eloquent  in  defense  of  the  resolution  found  themselves^ 
an  at  once,  in  the  wrong  ?  Whatever  the  cause,  all  the  good  feeling  and 
good  speaking  growing  out  of  the  occasion  came  directly  to  an  end,  and 
even  the  gentleman  himself  who  ofifered  the  resolution,  stepped  forward 
and  asked  the  Association  to  adopt,  in  its  stead,  another  which  he  had 
prepared — a  resolution  affirming  just  nothing  at  all;  being  one  of  those 
beautiful  substitutions  in  which  nothing  is  made  the  substitute  for  some* 
thing.  He  meant  no  disparagement  by  this  remark.  He  spoke  simply 
of  the  result,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  Doubtless  there  was  a  reason  for 
the  change,  and,  when  developed,  he  might,  perhaps,  recognize  the  force 
of  that  reason.  The  only  motive  assigned  by  Pro£  Davies,  if  he  under- 
stooci  him  aright,  for  asking  leave  of  withdrawal,  was  his  profound  re- 
gard for  the  judgment  of  Bishop  Potter,  who  doubted  the  expedieney  of 
such  a  resolution.  He  would  take  occasion  to  say  that  he  had,  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  confidence  in  the  Bishop  as  Pro£  Davies  had.  He  re* 
No.  5.— [Vol.  U,  No,  1.]— 11. 
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speeted  his  character,  and  loved  him  for  his  personal  worth  and  for  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  Yet  this  was  a  question  in 
which  merely  personal  considerations  ought  to  have  no  weight  whatever. 

He  regretted  much  that  the  Bishop,  when  he  rose  to  intimate  his  doubts 
about  the  expediency  of  passing  such  a  resolution  as  that  of  Prof.  Davies, 
had  not  proceeded  to  state  at  large  his  objections ;  for  he  believed  that  they 
would  have  been  found  substantially  the  same  with  those  sought  to  be  ob- 
viated in  this  amendment  The  resolution  of  Prof  Davies  seems  to  con- 
template formal  teaching  of  religious  truths.  But  no  teacher  could  hon- 
estly undertake  to  teach  religion,  without  giving  to  his  teachings  the  bias 
of  his  own  particular  creed ;  and  if  he  did  so,  every  one  of  a  different  fidtih 
would  forthwith  becbme  offended.  All,  therefore,  that  could  be  wisely 
done,  in  our  public  schools,  was  to  read  appropriate  passages  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  opening  in  the  morning,  or  at  other  suitable  times, 
without  undertaking  to  comment  upon  them.  This  is  aU  that  is  commended 
in  the  amendment  This  surely  we  may  say,  not  as  partisans,  or  promoters 
of  a  particular  sect^  but  as  citizens  of  a  Christian  land.  This  is  due  to  the 
Hble ;  for  the  Bible  is  an  unsectarian  book.  It  is  the  most  catholic  of  all 
books;  catholic,  because  its  divine  Author  is  catholic, — catholic,  because  its 
revelations  are  intended  for  all  tnankind,— catholic,  because  all  the  thousand 
sects  into  which  Christendom  is  unfortunately  divided,  still  look  up  to  it, 
and  profess  to  make  it  their  guide  and  standard. 

But  there  are  many,  it  may  be  said,  who  reject  the  Bible  altogether,  as 
nnworthy  of  belief,  and  that  to  them^  the  reading  of  it  in  the  schools 
would  be  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  In  respect  to  persons  of  this 
class,  it  has  been  well  said,  that  for  a  man  to  deny  the  credibility  of  the 
Bible,  in  these  days,  is  to  proclaim  himself  a  fool,  a  knave^  or  an  ignoramus. 
A  fool  he  must  be,  if  he  can  not  comprehend  the  lucid  reasoning  by  which 
its  truth  has  been  established ;  a  knave  he  certainly  is,  if  having  fairiy 
weighed  and  understood  the  evidence,  he  still  professes  to  disbelieve  what 
his  reason  must  have  forced  him  to  accept;  and  surely  he  is  an  ignoramus, 
if  he  gives  judgment  against  the  book,  without  knovnng  what  may  be  its 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  mankind.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  Di- 
vide authority  of  the  Bible  is  certainly  taken  for  granted  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  our  government,  and,  therefore,  no  one's  rights  can  be  invaded 
by  re-ading  it  in  the  schools.  Every  officer  of  the  government,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  meanest  official,  is  inducted  into  office  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  on  that  volume.  Christianity,  the  religion  which  it 
teaches,  in  one  way  or  another,  permeates  all  our  institutions.  Eveiy  thing 
in  our  political  system  indicates  its  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  common  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  morals. 

I^  then,  the  Bible  be  truly  unsectarian,  if  it  be  the  source  of  all  sound 
morals, — ^in  a  word,  a  revelation  from  God  to  man,  shall  it  be  presented  as 
of  Divine  authority  to  the  children  in  our  schools  ?  Shall  they  be  kept  five 
days  in  the  week,  the  largest  portion  of  their  school  time,  under  instruc- 
tion, where  that  vohime  is  never  permitted  to  be  opened  ?    That  is  the 
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ample  question.  It  has  been  asked, — ^What  benefit  can  arise  from  onr 
commending  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools?  Much 
in  many  ways.  Among  others,  it  would  throw  a  protecting  influence 
around  many  fiuthful  teachers.  It  is  well  known  that^  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  some  inveterate  enemies  of  religion.  These  men  often 
manage  to  get  into  office,  and  so  become  connected  with  the  schools. 
Now  when  a  man  who  respects  reli^on,  hi^pens  to  be  the  head  of  a 
school,  where  one  or  more  of  the  school  officers  are  of  the  opposite  stamp, 
might  not  his  hands  be  strengthened  by  the  formal  sanctions  of  a  body 
like  this  ?  Shall  he  not  be  able  to  say,  if  necessary,  that  an  Association  of 
the  most  wise  and  learned  men  of  the  country  have  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  the  schools  ?  Would  not  official 
anthoritiesbe  sometimes  led  to  pause  a  moment^  and  consider,  before  acting 
in  the  &ce  of  such  a  sentiment  from  such  a  source?  Were  there  no  other 
benefit,  this  alone  ought  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  amendment 

But  this  subject  is  dividing  the  country  at  large,  and  the  Association 
must  take  one  side  or  the  other.  He  shouM  regard  the  ignoring  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  as  more  than  counterbalancing  all  the  good  they  could 
ever  accomplish  in  other  directions ;  and  should,  in  that  event^  be  willing 
to  try  whether  another  society  might  not  be  founded,  that  would  not 
hesitate  openly  to  lend  its  sanction  to  its  use,  at  least  in  the  way  here  ad- 
vocated. He  could  not  express  his  surprise  at  being  compelled,  in  a  body 
like  this,  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  such  a  position.  Was  he  in  the  midst 
of  professed  infidels  ?  Was  he  talking  to  men  opposed  or  indifierent  to 
all  religion  ?  Was  he  addressing  a  collection  of  petty  politicians^ — men 
moved  only  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  places  ?  He  had  certainly  thought 
he  was  speaking  to  a  company  of  Christian  men.  And,  in  that  full  belief 
he  called  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  to  stand  by  the  principle 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

He  asked  only  that  public  recognition  of  the  Bible,  indicated  in  his 
amendment  He  was  satisfied  to  leave  all  direct  and  formal  t^^aching  of 
religion  to  the  Church,  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  the  fireside.  But 
when  his  son  entered  tlie  day-school,  he  wanted  him  there  to  find  some 
formal  regard  to  the  authority  of  that  sacred  volume  which  he  was 
taught,  however  feebly  and  imperfectly,  to  reverence  at  home. 

He  did  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those  who  were  in  fiivor  of  introduc- 
ing the  Bible,  as  a  text-book,  into  our  public  schools  and  making  religions 
instruction  a  part  of  the  ordinary  exercise&  The  best  work  on  mwaJs^ 
iiime  one  had  said,  was  a  moral  man  for  the  teacher ;  so  the  best  work  on 
religion  for  the  use  of  schools^  was  a  religious  man  for  the  teacher.  Pu- 
pils were  governed  by  what  they  saw  rather  than  by  what  they  heard* 
He  would,  therefore,  of  course  recommend  the  greatest  care  in  selecting 
teachers.  They  should  be  persons  of  high  moral  character.  But  he  would 
not,  on  that  aooonnt,  refuse  or  omit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  school,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only  source  of  all  sound  mor* 
ality,  and  that  this  public  recognition  of  its  Divine  authority  is  a  standing 
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confiimation  of  the  teachings  elsewhere  reoeiYed,  or  presamed  to  be  m- 
ceived,  by  the  pupils.  This  is  all  he  had  ever  asked  the  Association  to 
oommend.  And  now,  if  it  shocdd  appear  that  they  meant  deliberately  to 
ignore  all  use  of  the  Bible,  in  our  common  schools,  there  was  but  one 
oourse  left  him  and  those  sympathizing  with  him  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Orleans^  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere so  pregnant  with  piety  and  morality.  The  sentiments  which  had 
proceeded  from  the  Ups  of  gentlemen,  were  all  in  one  direction,  that  the 
foundation  of  all  education  which  shall  be  truly  valuable  is  the  Bible. 
He  had  heard  with  delight,  the  remarks  of  Pro£  Bache,  and  of  Pro£ 
Pierce.  And  when  the  original  resolution  was  proposed  by  Pro£  Da- 
vies^  he  had  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  that  so  large  an  Association  of 
learned  and  respectable  men  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
were  ready  to  give  their  sanction  to  religious  education.  Yet  he  had 
felt  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion; for  resolutions  are  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  are  practicable. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  should  be  one  which 
could  be  carried  into  practical  effect  It  might  be  easy  for  gentiemon 
from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York,  to  carry  the  resolution 
into  effect ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  voice  of  this  Associa- 
tion would  not  be  heard  alone  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States. 
He  claimed  for  Louisiana,  and  neighboring  States,  some  sympathy  and 
some  interest  in  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution.  He  asked  that  it 
should  be  such  as  not  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education 
even  there.  In  the  South  and  the  West^  the  great  question  whether 
the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  had  been  discussed,  and  had 
been  decided  differently  from  the  decisions  in  the  Eastern  States.  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  for  a  long  time  the  Bible  had 
been  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  form  of  prayei  had  been 
adopted  which  should  not  conflict  with  any  sectarian  views :  and  yet  in 
consequence  of  the  agitation  of  this  subject^  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  such  resolutions  as  this,  in  one  quarter  of  the  Union  and  an- 
other, it  was  found  that  they  had  upon  their  Board,  men,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  Bible  from  the  schools ;  and  now  for  several  years  the  custom 
of  reading  the  Bible  and  opening  the  school  with  prayer  had  been  dis^ 
continued.  And  the  same  was  true  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  the  smallest  district  Agitation  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  change.  If  the  subject  had  been 
let  alone ;  if  the  minds  of  the  pupils  had  been  operated  upon  by  means 
of  that  Unconscious  Tuition  so  eloquentiy  treated  of  last  evening,  th^ 
Bible  might  still  have  been  read,  prayer  might  still  have  been  used,  and 
a  poweriul  religious  and  moral  influence  might  thus  have  been  exerted. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  are  respectable  and  religious  portions  of 
the  community  that  will  not  yield  to  it  They  will  say  that  you  shall  not 
teach  religion  in  the  schools.  They  will  say  that  the  reading  of  King 
J'ames'  v^on  of  the  Bible  is  not  warranted  by  their  ^tem  of  religion,  and 
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therefore  yon  are  attemptiog  to  engraft  sectarian  inflaences  npon  the; 
aebooL  And  thus  far  they  have  socceeded  in  keepiog  the  Bible  out  of 
the  schools.  It  is  not  practical,  therefore,  to  have  the  Bible  used  in  all 
oar  schools.  And  if  we  undertake  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution 
first  offered,  and  introduce  moral  and  religions  instru  ction,  how  can  that 
be  done?  As  Bishop  Potter  remarked  last  evening,  when  you  have 
taught  the  Ten  Coromandmenti,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  a  few  other  passages  of  the  Scripture,  you  have  taught  all 
that  you  can  teach  without  entering  upon  disputed  ground,  upon  the 
region  of  polemics.  And  if  the  teacher  is  capable  and  disposed  to 
instruct  in  religious  truths,  what  time  can  he  find  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  Ibrtber  than  by  unconscious  tuition  ? 

Then  there  is  another  difficulty,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  teachers; 
have  very  little  religion  operating  upon  their  minds.  Where  the  reli- 
gion is  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  he  can  find  abundant'  occasion  for 
reference  to  the  Scriptures  without  formally  reading  them.  But  where 
the  teacher  is  either  indifferent  to  religion  or  hostile  to  it,  what  better- 
instrument  could  Satan  desire  than  to  have  such  a  man  compelled  to* 
teach  religion  ?    The  difficulty  is  fundamental. 

The  doctrine  had  been  urged  upon  this  floor,  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  give  every  man  in  the  community  an  education.  This 
was  a  sentiment  with  which  he  could  not  agree ;  and  led  directly  to  the 
impracticable  result  in  this  resolution,  if  the  government  is  undertaking. 
to  give  a  religbus  and  moral  education  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one. 
His  view  of  the  public  system  of  education,  was  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  merely  supplemental ;  and  it  was  only  upon  this  view  that  we  could 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  government  is  bound  not  only  to  give  an 
education  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  require  a  certain  reli- 
gious and  moral  education,  to  be  given  to  children  in  the  private  schools  ;•. 
for  it  cannot  shake  off  the  responsibility  of  providing  that  all  children 
shall  have  such  an  education,  if  the  principle  is  correct.  But  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  government  was  founded  was  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration.  And  he  would  consider  an  education  which  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Bible,  as  better  than  no  education  at  all,  because  it  opens  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  so  that  it  becomes  better  able  to  receive  religious 
instruction  from  elsewhere.  He  wished*  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  religious  and  moral  instruction  given  in 
-the  public  schools,  but  feared  that  either  of  the  resolutions  proposed, 
would  create  a  hostility  to  it,  and  thus  prevent  rather  than  aid  it.  The 
better  course  would  be,  to  see  that  the  teachers  are  competent  and  dis* 
j^bsed  to  give  religious  instruction,  and  then  leave  the  matter  to  their 
discretion,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  several  positions. 
He  objected  to  the  amendment  of  Dr.  McElligott,  particularly,  because 
it  specified  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  should  be  given. 

Mrs.  Stuart  here  sung  a  song ;  ader  which,  a  vote  having  been 
passed,  limiting  each  speaker  to  ten  minutes,  the  debate  proceeded. 

Prof.  Gresnlbap  said  that  this  question  had  so  affected  him  as  to  pre^ 
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vent  him  enjoying  his  usual  sleep  last  night  When  Prof.  Bache  had 
sketched  so  beautifully  and  completely,  an  entire  system  of  education 
for  this  country,  he  had  felt  that  a  mark  had  been  made  by  this  meet- 
ing ;  that  such  a  system  of  American  education  was  one  of  the  wants 
of  our  country,  and  that  we  should  have  it  because  we  need  it,  just  as 
we  had  the  telegraph  because  we  needed  it  And  now,  if  a  resolution 
could  be  passed  in  vindication  of  a  moral  and  religious  education,  in* 
atruction  in  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  another  blow  would  be  struck 
by  this  Convention,  and  not  simply  to  vibrate  in  our 'own  country,  but 
spoken  to-day,  would  go  at  once  all  over  the  world.  He  had  lived 
twenty  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
not  only  of  all  the  religious  instruction  that  could  be  given  in  the 
church  and  the  family,  but  also  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  McLean,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  he  could  vote  for  all 
three  of  the  resolutions  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  should  like 
to  have  the  vote  taken  upon  the  whole,  and  have  them  all  adopted  by 
the  Association.  He  had  none  of  that  mawkish  sensibility  which  re- 
(hiined  from  expressing  sentiments,  for  fear  that  the  truth  might  not  be 
congenial  to  others;  and  no  proposition  could  be  moi%  indisputably 
true,  than  that  religion  must  mingle  with  all  our  instruction  to  make  it 
effective  for  good.  Were  the  Association  afraid  to  say  that  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  system,  that  for  which  we  would  peril  life, 
liberty,  everything,  ought  to  be  read  in  our  schools  ?  We  had  not  re- 
frained from  arresting  the  self-evident  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  because  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  did  not 
like  them.  And  not  a  speaker  had  undertaken  to  dispute  the  truth  of 
any  one  of  the  three  resolutions ;  and  should  Christian  men  be  afraid  to 
assert  principles  upon  which  they  were  all  agreed  ?  It  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Religion  must  be  taught  hereafter  more  than  it  ever  has 
been.  And  they  could  do  no  less  now  than  to  plant  their  feet  immuta- 
bly upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Schools. 

Erastus  G.  Benedict,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  resolution  had 
not  yet  been  put  into  such  a  form  as  to  express  the  sentiment  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  -the  Association  desired  to  ex- 
press. In  the  original  resolution,  language  was  ascribed  to  Prof.  Bache, 
which  many  thought  he  had  not  usM. 

Prof.  Da  vies  restated  that  before  bringing  forward  the  resolution,  it 
had  been  shown  to  Prof.  Bache,  and  received  his  sanction. 

Mr.  Benedict  said  that  that  was  satisfactory  proof  that  he  approved 
of  the  sentiment,  but  not  that  he  used  that  form  of  expression  in  his  re- 
tiring address.  What  he  said  was  that  he  cordially  approved  of  th^ 
openuig  of  this  Association  with  prayer,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
separation  of  instruction  upon  the  works  of  God  and  upon  the  Word  of 
God.  If  therefore  we  are  to  undertake  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof. 
Bache,  we  have  no  right  to  put  other  words  into  his  mouth,  even  al- 
though they  may  be  such  as  to  obtain  his  concurrence.  And  Dr.  Mc- 
Elligott,  in  defending  his  amendment,  gave  ample  reasons  why  the 
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original^  resolution  should  not  pass.  He  considers  it  hardly  a  debatable 
proposition,  it  is  so  utterly  impracticable.  And  thus  with  Dr.  McElli- 
gott's  resolution,  as  shown  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans.  That 
nsoli^tion  only  contemplates  reading  the  Bible,  it  does  not  contemplate 
further  religious  instruction  at  all.  But  is  the  Association  to  go 
against  religious  instruction  ?  Not  at  all.  The  debate  had  only  shown 
that  they  were  attempting  to  adopt  resolutions,  without  having  fully 
settled  in  their  own  minds  what  they  wished  to  accomplish.  And  it  was 
inexpedient  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Association,  by  the  discussion 
of  subjects  which  had  created  dissension,  and  excited  feeling  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  in  favor  of  adopting  Prof  Davles'  substitute, 
that  moral  and  religious  instruction  are  necessary  in  the  training  of 
youth.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was  useless  to  vote  for  that,  because 
there  was  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  it  He  regarded  It  as  a  reason 
lor  voting  for  it,  that  their  opinions  upon  it  were  so  harmonious.  Their 
yery  unanimity  was  strong  evidence  that  the  resolution  was  wise  and 
discreet.  But  could  it  be  said  to  be  wise  and  discreet  to  attempt  to 
adopt  a  resolution  in  regard  to  which  they  were  divided  in  opinion? 
The  Association  having  no  corporate  force,  no  power  to  issue  an  edict, 
harmony  was  requisite  to  give  moral  force  to  their  action.  And  he  felt 
free  to  say  that  if  his  own  opinion  was  not  clear  upon  the  matter,  he 
should  regard  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Potter,  that  the  original  resolution 
was  inexpedient  to  be  adopted,  as  coming  from  a  source  whose  experi- 
ence, and  information,  and  integrity  upon  that  subject,  could  be  doubted 
by  no  one,  and  whose  opinion  was  worthy  to  be  adopted. 

As  to  the  Bible  being  an  unsectarian  book,  he  believed  that  if  there 
was  a  thoroughly  Protestant  book  anywhere,  it  was  King  James'  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  It  was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  book  is  Catholic, 
and  that  all  appeal  to  it ;  for  the  Catholics  do  not  appeal  to  King  James' 
version ;  and  it  was  not  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
texts  should  be  used  in  the  schools.  Catholics  considered  the  Protests 
ant  version  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  difficulty,  and  would  not  consent 
that  it  should  be  read. 

FsBsiDEsr  Tappan.  The  history  of  this  discussion  is  very  simple. 
President  Bache  delivered  a  short  address  in  retiring  from  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  this  Association.  That  fuldress  so  simple  and  unpreten- 
ding, was  filled  with  remarks  of  the  highest  importance  relating  to  our 
educational  interests.  It  was  a  very  comprehensive  and  a  very  happy 
address.  We  all  felt  it;  we  all  responded  to  it  At  the  close  of  that 
address  he  remarked  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  religion  and  mo- 
rality particularly ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
dftail  upon  that  subject,  because  everybody  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  morality  and  religion  in  a  system  of  education,  and  regarded  it 
as  the  foundation  and  best  part  of  all  education.  He  uttered  it  as  a 
eommon  sentiment,  one  to  whk^  the  whole  audience  would  respond. 
We  were  delighted  to  hear  the  annunciation  from  Dr.  Bache,  because 
unfortanately  in  our  world,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be,  men  of 
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science  have  sometimes  been  given  to  Infidelity;  and  we  rejoiced. 
that  a  man  eo  distinguished  as  he  for  scientific  attainments,  should 
come  out,  Euid  with  sincerity  and  Christian  morality,  should  utter  such 
sentiments.  It  was  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  a  Christ- 
ian character  upon  the  part  of  a  man  of  science.  I  do  not  say  that 
Prof.  Bache  honored  religion  by  this.  He  honored  himself.  He  did 
nothing  more  than  his>  duty.  Still,  as  it  was  an  important  fact,  Prof. 
Davies  was  led  to  draw  up  a  resolution  which  was  intended  to  express 
that  response  that  we  all  felt  to  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Bache — nothing 
more.  It  was  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  or  should  not  be  read  in  our  public  schools.  I  believe 
there  is  nowhere  any  State  law  forbidding  the  Bible  to  be  read,  or  for- 
bidding the  exercise  of  religious  influence,  the  best  of  which  may  be 
that  Unconscious  Tuition  so  oflen  spoken  of  to-day,  or  those  observa- 
tions on  religion  and  duty,  continually  springing  up  so  naturally  that  I 
can  hardly  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  good  teacher  to  avoid 
making  these  practical  applications  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
instructions. 

As  an  example  I  will  refer  to  a  lecture  I  heard  many  years  ago,  from 
Dr.  Torrey,  upon  chemistry.  He  had  given  a  very  striking  exhibition 
of  the  great  exactness  by  which  Nature  herself  weighs  the  component 
parts  of  a  compound  substance.  And,  said  he,  here  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  that  remarkable  expression  in  Scripture,  "  He  hath  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  I  remember  the 
effect  upon  the  audience,  of  that  remark,  showing  that  the  universe  is 
but  the  expression  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Divinity.  We  had  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  same  thing  at  the  Scientific  Associatbn  at  Providence, 
the  other  day.  Prof.  Pierce  was  discoursing  upon  the  application  of 
the  calculus  to  observation,  Dr.  Bache  had  made  upon  the  tides ;  and 
he  said  that  God  himself  had  ordained  that  man  should  study  mathe- 
matics, that  He  had  planned  the  universe  in  accordance  with  mathemat- 
ical formulae.  When  men  come  to  study  mathematics,  they  feel  it  to  be 
but  an  instrument  whereby  to  climb  the  Heavens  of  God,  to  penetrate 
the  works  of  God  ;  and  these  very  formuls  are  lights  which  God  has 
given  to  mankind,  to  interpret  His  works.  We  all  of  us  believe  that 
there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
works  of  God ;  and  I  suppose  Prof  Bache  meant  nothing  more  than  to 
express  this  spontaneous  sentiment  of  his  heart,  for  when  he  is  pursuing 
science,  he  is  not  forgetful  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  God  as  a  Christian. 
I  have  drawn  up  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  think  embody  the  sense 
of  the  meeting ;  for  really  I  conceive  it  to  be  merely  a  verbal  difference 
which  divides  us.    The  resolutions  £u*e  these :  ^ 

Resolved^  That  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Bache 
on  retiring  from  the  Presidential  Chair  of  this  Association — that  reli- 
gion and  morality  constitute  the  foundation  and  best  part  of  education 
— is  worthy  alike  of  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  science. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association,  in  endorsing  this  sentiment,  mean  to 
indicate  thereby  their  full  belief  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  exists 
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between  the  Word  and  the  works  of  Grod ;  that  the  scientific  and  em- 
dite  theologian  who  expounds  the  first,  and  the  devout  and  reverent  phi- 
losopher  who  investigates  the  history  and  laws  of  the  second,  cannot 
essentially  difier,  but  must  move  toward  the  same  end,  and  together 
work  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Db.  McEllioott  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  offer  those 
resolutions  at  this  time ;  there  being  already  pending  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  and 

Pkop.  Tappan  stated  that  he  would  move  their  adoption  whenever  it 
should  be  in  order. 

Bishop  Potteb.  I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  a  Convention  of  this 
kind,  a  conference  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinion,  should  allow  itself 
to  be  drawn  into  divisions.  I  really  do  not  see  any  great  good  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  any  resolution  whatever,  if  it  can  be 
passed  only  by  a  majority.  That  was  one  reason  why  I  deprecated 
last  evening  undertaking  to  pass  such  a  resolution  in  this  place.  The 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  our  schools,  cannot  be 
considered  a  settled  question.  Certainly  with  regard  to  the  public 
schools,  established  by  authority  of  law,  and  to  a  certain  extent  under 
the  supervision  of  officers  constituted  by  law,  it  cannot  be  considered — 
we  are  referring  to  the  quo  modo, — as  a  settled  question.  It  is  hardly  a 
settled  question  in  any  country  in  the  world,  except  under  absolute  des- 
potisms ;  and  even  there  the  authority  of  that  despotism  is  exercised 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  particular  form  of  belief  to  be  tolerated 
and  inculcated.  In  a  country  whose  religious  principles  are  based  upon 
the  largest  possible  toleration  consistent  with  the  existence  of  civUized 
society,  you  must  carry  the  toleration  into  the  schools  as  well  as  every- 
where else  ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  the  parents  of  the  children  to  agree 
that  they  shall  themselves  receive  instruction  from  the  same  religious 
teacher,  upon  the  Lord's  day,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  you  can  get 
them  to  concede  that  their  children  shall  receive  one  common  kind  of 
religious  instruction  from  their  school  teachers  on  the  other  six  days  in 
the  week  ? 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  country  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  practical  difiiculties.  Yet  I  think  these  difliculties  are  destined 
to  be  overcome ;  and  we  are  in  the  way  of  overcoming  them.  The 
great  power  through  which  we  are  gradually  overcoming  them,  is  the 
power  of  patience,  of  patient  waiting.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  now,  than  twenty 
years  ago.  And  bad,  Sir,  as  your  New  York  system  was  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  a  great  deal  better  than  no  system  at  all.  If  the  question  was 
distinctly  at  issue,  whether  we  should  have  schools  with  no  Bible,  no 
reiigk)us  instruction  in  them,  or  no  public  schools  at  all ;  I  would  say 
that  I  would  surrender  the  Bible.  There  are  other  places  where  the 
Bible  can  be  taught  Give  me  a  place  where  the  children  shall  be 
taught  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
read  the  Bible  out  of  school,  if  they  do  not  in  school.  Now,  I  believe 
in  my  heart,  that  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  interest  of  every  claai 
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in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  United  Statesj  to  have  the  Bible 
read.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Benedict,  that  King  James'  Bible  can 
not  be  read  in  the  schools.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  Christian  com* 
munity  in  the  world  could  be  damaged  by  it  On  the  contrary  if  I  liad 
administration  in  that  church  supposed  to  be  most  sensitive,  I  would  say, 
let  the  children  read  it  under  proper  guards.  I  believe  that  the  hold  of 
that  church  upon  public  confidence  would  be  increased  by  such  a  course, 
if  she  should  take  it  to-morrow.  But  we  can  not  expect  that  she  will 
take  it  just  now ;  although  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  take 
it  I  think  we  are  moving  forward  towards  the  conviction  that  the 
Bible  is  a  safe  and  salutary  book  to  be  read  in  our  public  schools.  But 
I  doubt  whether  such  a  result  will  be  accelerated  by  passing  such  reso- 
lutions as  this  in  this  place,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  passed  after  some 
warm  debate,  and  by  a  small  majority. 

Where  is  the  question,  whether  the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the  schools, 
ultimately  to  be  decided  ?  It  can  not  be  decided  by  a  body  of  this  kind; 
for  that  would  be  a  decision  almost  exclusively  by  outsiders.  And  for 
such  a  body  to  undertake  to  prescribe  and  dictate,  unavoidably  engen- 
ders the  spirit  of  resistance.  Let  a  man  undertake  to  dictate  to  you, 
with  regard  to  your  private  affairs,  even  the  very  course  you  had  pre- 
viously resolved  to  follow,  and  you  are  at  once  tempted  to  change  it, 
for  you  wish  to  assert  your  right  to  regulate  your  own  concerns.  And 
where  is  that  question,  whether  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  In  the  schools, 
ultimately  to  be  decided  ?  In  12,000  different  localties  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  more  than  half  of  them  it  has  been  settled  already. 
The  Bible  is  now  read,  I  will  venture  to  say,  m  more  than  half  probably 
three-fourths  of  them ;  and  were  this  Association  of  grave  sages,  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  education  and  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  to  resolve 
that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  these  schools,  they  would  tell  you  that 
you  are  quite  behind  the  time  of  day.  We  do  not  need  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  that  It  will  be  regarded  as  simple  surplusage.  And  when  you 
come  to  the  other  districts  which  are  discussing  the  subject  among 
themselves,  each  one  of  those  districts  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties, 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  known  to  themselves,  which  are  to  be 
dealt  with  by  those  immediately  interested.  And  I  think  the  ultimate 
settlement  of  these  difficulties  can  only  be  retarded  by  the  intrusion  of 
any  foreign  power  whatever.  I  believe  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  piety 
throughout  this  land,  more  and  more  inclining  all  these  independent 
communities  to  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  Leave  it  to  that  Leave  it 
to  the  great  discussions  which  are  going  on  all  over  the  land.  Leave  it 
to  the  power  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Leave  it  to  the  almost  unan- 
imous expression  of  a  wish,  which  has  been  heard  within  these  walls. 
But  do  not  step  in  and  undertake  to  prescribe  whero  you  have  no 
authority,  and  where  your  presence  may  be  considered  as  an  intrusion, 
if  not  resented  as  a  disturbance. 

The  fact,  is,  that  there  are  conceivable  cases  in  which  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  might  be  deprecated;  and  therefore  the  proposition  con- 
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tained  Id  Dr.  McEUigoU's  substitate,  is  one  to  which  in  the  abBtract  I 
should  Qot  find  myself  able  to  consent.  It  is  the  proposition  that  in  all 
echools  the  Bible  should  be  daily  read.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  all  schools  where  it  can  be  read  without  the  sacrifice  of  an 
interest  greater  than  that  which  you  can  gain  from  it  Suppose  that 
the  only  teachers  you  have  to  fill  the  place,  is  one  who  demonstrates  by 
his  daily  life  that  he  is  godless,  without  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes, 
who  can  not  help,  by  the  process  of  unconscious  tuition,  proclaiming  the 
&ct  in  his  school  that  he  does  not  fear  God,  that  he  does  not  in  his  heart 
regard  the  Bible.  Nor  will  that  man  perform  the  duty  you  would  im- 
pose upon  him  by  law,  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures,  in  such  a  way  as  to  deepen  in  the  hearts  of  those  little  ones 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ?  I  say  no.  The  whole  process 
will  be  regarded  by  them,  not  as  a  solemn  mockery,  but  as  a  farce.  A 
worse  impression  upon  the  religious  character  and  associations  could 
Dot  well  be  produced. 

There  is  another  conceivable  case,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
religious  or  anti-religious  views.  Because  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
public  schools  are  opposed  by  those  who  contend  that  thty  have  not 
religion  enough  in  them,  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  too  mucli, 
and  by  those  who  contend  that  they  have  none  at  all.  These  three 
grounds  are  distinctly  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  system. 
And  I  can  easily  comprehend  that  afiairs  might  take  such  a  course  that 
in  ten  years  we  should  find  the  Protestants,  the  Catholics,  and  the  unb&- 
lievers,  all  standing  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  toppling  that 
magnificent  system  to  its  base ;  and  if  that  time  shall  ever  come  I  ver- 
ily believe  it  will  have  been  invoked  by  the  excessive  zeal  and  impa- 
tience of  those  wishing  to  introduce  religbus  instruction  in  these 
schools. 

[The  ten  minutes  having  expired,  the  rule  was  suspended  to  allow 
Bishop  Potter  to  continue  his  remarks.] 

I  will  not  abuse  the  privilege  the  Convention  has  extended  me.  I 
will  simply  make  one  remark  with  regard  to  the  past  history  of  this 
Association.  There  is  nothing  in  its  past  history  which  has  ajQTorded  me 
g^reater  gratification,  if  I  may  except  the  great  and  noble  gathering  of 
educated  men  which  has  taken  place  here  to  an  extent  I  never  beheld 
before,  than  its  course  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions.  From 
the  beginning,  the  policy  has  been  to  come  together,  and  hold  friendly  con- 
ferences, the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  make  each  separate  one  a  shcu*er 
in  the  resources  of  all,  and  yet  with  no  humiliation  or  want  of  self- 
respect  Hitherto,  antagonism  has  been  avoided;  and  especially  have 
we  avoided  that  greatest  mistake  of  deliberative  bodies,  attempting  to 
construct  platforms  with  regard  to  debated  and  debatable  questions. 
Politicians  are  constantly  engaged  in  that  business,  and  it  does  strike  me 
as  being  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  employments  they  could  engage  in ; 
patching  up  always  for  the  nonce,  and  very  rarely  involving  a  full  and 
frank  consideration  of  great  principles.    All  such  policies  I  should  be 
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very  glad  to  have  the  Association  ignore,  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  We 
come  together  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  driven  further  assunder,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  together  and  assimilated  by  the  free  in- 
terchange of  paternal  thought  I  think  that  whenever  the  Association 
departs  from  that  policy,  and  undertakes  to  pass  resolutions  by  mere 
majorities,  upon  matters  with  regard  to  which  the  wisest  minds  still 
pause  and  hesitate,  we  shall  lose  our  whole  power  of  moral  influence, 
and  our  dignity  will  have  gone.  It  has  been  upon  this  principle,  I  be- 
lieve, that  hitherto,  whenever  this  question  has  been  brought  up,  as  at 
Newark,  and  at  Pittsburg,  the  subject  has  first  been  freely  and  frankly 
talked  about  and  then,  the  resolution  itself  passed  by,  laying  it  upon  the 
table,  or  disposing  of  it  in  some  other  way,  without  intending  any  possi- 
ble disrespect  to  the  Bible,  but  simply  on  account  of  our  firm  conviction 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  Association  to  enter  into  a  question 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  that  he  believed  no  one 
had  yet  spoken  from  his  state ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  Union  might  be 
sensitive  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools,  it 
would  be  Massachusetts.  Yet,  he  did  not  believe  that  Massachusetts 
would  desire  the  Convention  to  pass  a  resolution  here,  requiring  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  when  there  might  be  questions  in  various  quarters 
as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  resolution.  For  one,  he  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  moral  efiect  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  if  it  should  be  reported.  That  would  accomplish  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  passing  resolutions,  and  he  believed  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  every  section  of  the  country.  He  believed  that  all  were 
agreed,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  our 
public  schools.  He  should  prefer  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
teacher. 

Prof.   Agnbw,  said,   that  having   given  away  to   Bishop  Potter 
last,  night,  and  aderwards  been  prevented  from  making  any  remark, 
hy  the  previous  question  being  called,  he  thought  it  due  to  himself 
to  explain  his  position.     His  views  had  been  so  clearly  expressed 
by  Bishop    Potter,  that    he    should   almost    be    satisfied    to    adopt 
that   as   sufficient   explanation.     He   wished    it   to   be   understood 
that  he  was  not  opposed   to  using  the  Bible  in  the  schools.     He 
used   it  consttintly  in  his  own  instructions,  and  should  be  glad  if 
all  could  do  the  same.    But  he  did  not  consider  the  question  as  settled 
There  might  now  be  a  quiet  calm ;  but  soon  the  storm  and  the  earth- 
quake might  be  upon  us  from  this  very  question.    He  could  not  there 
fore  consider  it  wise  to  enter  into  the  question,  and  to  attempt  to  pass 
either  of  the  resolutions ;  for  they  could  not  agree  upon  any  of  them. 
He  would  therefore  move  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  rejected  ; — 

On  motion  by  Mr  Scott,  the  resolution,  (with  the  amendments,)  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 
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BAIT  HAMTTON,  MAfl. 


WiLLisTON  SuixABT,  located  in  the  village  of  East  Hampton,  Mass^ 
owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of  Samuel  Williston,  who  has 
at  various  times  since  1841,  given  the  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars* 
($55,000)  toward  ^^  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an  Institution 
ibr  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  education  of  youth."  The 
founder  has  set  forth  in  a  written  and  published  instrument,  his  wishes 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  its  concerns.  From  this  remarkable  document,  entitled 
^  Constitution  of  Williston  Seminary,  at  27as<  Bampton^  M(U8.^  we 
make  such  extracts  as  set  forth  clearly  the  motivest  which  actuated  the 
founder,  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  and  the  way  in  which  he  hopes  to 
have  his  objects  accomplished.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader, 
that  these  extracts  do  not  contain  all  that  the  founder  has  written  under 
the  several  heads,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  provisions  and  suggestions 
which  we  think  may  prove  serviceable  to  others  who  may  feel  a  dispo- 
sition "  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

Believing,  that  the  image  and  glory  of  an  all-wiae  and  holy  Grod  are  most 
brij^tly  reflected  in  the  knowledge  and  holineas  of  hii  rational  oreatoree,  and 
that  the  beat  interests  of  our  ooimtry,  the  ohnroh  and  the  world  are  all  involved 
in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety  of  the  rising  generation ;  denring  also,  if 
povible,  to  bring  Into  existence  some  permanent  agency,  that  ihall  live,  when  I 
am  dead,  and  extend  my  nsefnlnesi  to  remote  ages,  I  have  thought  I  conld  in  no 
other  way  more  eflkotnally  serve  God  or  my  fellow-men,  than  by  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  which  he  has  given  me,  to  the  establishment  and  ample  en- 
dowment of  an  Institiitioo,  ibr  the  intellectaal,  moral  and  religions  education  of 

JFOBth. 

Adapting  the  Institation  to  the  existing  wanti  of  the  community,  and  the  times 
in  which  my  lot  is  cast,  I  have  designed  it  to  be  neither  a  common  Academy  or 
an  ordinary  College,  but  a  Semmary  of  intermediate  grade,  which  shall  combine 
aU  the  advantages  of  a  Classical  Academy  of  the  hi^est  order  with  such  other 
proviaiQDs  as  shall  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  an  Engluh  College,  and  which  shall 
be  sacredly  consecrated  with  all  its  pecuniary  and  moral  resources  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  sound  learning  and  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

It  is  my  wish,  that  the  young  men,  who  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
tfiemaelves  for  College,  may  be  thoroughly  drUled  in  all  the  preparatory  studies, 
particularly  in  the  tUmento  of  accurate  oeholorMp  in  the  Latin  and  Oreek 

*  Besides  the  liberal  endowment  of  the  SemlimiT  whieh  beers  his  name,  Mr.  WUlistoQ  is 
tike  Isigeet  pecauiary  beneActor  of  Amhent  CoUeKSi  having  given  to  that  Institation  the 
smn  of  fifty  thoueand  dollars. 

t  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive— and  we  think  impulsive  to  others,  to  lift  the  veil 
from  the  first  inception,  and  gradoal  development  of  such  an  institution  ss  this,  In  the  mind 
of  the  founder,  untU  we  find  it  a  glorioas  reality  in  bcantiftil  grounds,  substantial  buildiogs, 
and  a  well  eelected  librsry  and  apparatus,  falthftil  trustees,  competent  teaohen,  and  diligent 
aad  inpravlBg  pupQs. 
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LangtMget^  and  «t  tbe  Mine  time  faithJuUy  diteipUntd  in  all  those  Aoitft,  not 
only  of  study,  but  of  thought,  feeling  and  action,  which  arc  so  easily  formed  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  education,  and  yet  so  likely  to  follow  them  in  all  the 
intricate  windings  of  their  pathway  through  life,  and  even  down  the  trackless 
ages  of  eternity. 

It  is  believtMl,  that  three  years  may  advantageously,  and  should  usually,  be 
spent  in  studies  preparatory  to  College,  and  it  shall  be  the  effort  of  the  TVuateea 
and  Teachers  to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  completion  of  a  regular 
course  of  three  years.  To  this  end,  certificates  of  graduation  shall  be  given  by 
the  Principal  to  those  students,  and  those  only,  who  shall  have  completed  the 
entire  course  to  his  satisfaction  and  at  the  same  time  have  maintained  an  unblem- 
ished moral  character. 

It  is  expected  moreover,  that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  this  Department 
will  be  elevated  from  time  to  time,  as  the  standard  of  Classical  Education  rises 
in  our  best  Colleges,  and  in  tbe  literary  community.  It  is  also  my  particular  de 
sire,  that  the  Teachers  examine  the  pupils  of  the  Classical  Department  as  to  their 
attainments  in  the  branches  of  a  common  English  education,  and,  if  they  be 
found  deficient,  supply  the  deficiency.  Bad  orthography,  bad  penmanship  or  bad 
grammar — bad  habits  in  any  of  the  rudimenti — if  they  be  not  corrected  in  the 
preparatory  school,  will  probably  be  carried  through  College  and  not  unlikely  ex- 
tend themselves  to  other  studies  and  pursuits  ;  whereas  the  habit  of  doing  every 
thing  well,  so  far  as  he  goes,  will  likewise  follow  the  student  as  long  as  he  lives, 
and  give  (K>mpletene8S  to  whatever  he  does,  and  therefore  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
inculcated  by  the  Teachers,  or  too  carefully  cultivated  by  the  students. 

My  object  in  connecting  an  English  Department  with  the  Classical  has  been, 
partly,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  English  education  of  the  Classical  students, 
but  chiefly,  that  those,  who  intend  to  pursue  the  various  occupations  of  business, 
and  have  not  the  time,  or  the  means,  or  the  inclination  to  go  through  a  regular 
Collegiate  course,  may  obtain  a  better  discipline  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  various  branches  of  science  and  English  Literature,  than  are  now  placed 
within  their  reach.  The  design  therefore  embraces  ample  instruction  in  Eiiglish 
Grammar,  GeMPraphy  and  Arithmetic,  together  with  Reading,  Writing,  Orthog- 
raphy and  OrtRepy  ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  in  the  several  branches  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science. 

Kor  C2^n  I  omit  to  mention  here  Sacred  Music,  particularly  Vocal  Music,  as  a 
branch,  which  I  would  have  always  taught  by  a  well  qualified  Teacher,  and 
would  have  every  pupil  urged  to  cultivate,  as  an  important  means  at  once  to  im- 
prove the  voice,  to  refine  the  feelings,  to  assuage  the  passions  and  to  soften  the 
heart. 

Believing  that  the  education  of  the  two  sexes  together,  so  far  as  ^eir  appro- 
priate  studiet  coincide^  is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  design  of  na- 
ture, and,  under  proper  regulationty  not  only  safe  from  serious  evils,  but  con- 
nected with  positive  advantages,  I  have  made  provision  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
public  rooms,  and  in  the  employment  of  a  Female  Teacher,  for  the  admission  of 
Females  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Seminary,  which  may  be  becoming  or  desira- 
ble for  their  sex.  And  it  is  my  wish,  that  this  arrangement  should  l:^  continued 
under  the  watchful  guardianship  and  care  of  the  Trustees ;  unless  after  longer 
trial,  or  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  it  should  prove  manifestly  detrimental 
to  the  main  design  of  the  Seminary,  as  above  described. 

TRUSTEKS. 

The  board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen,  in  nearly  equal 
proportion,  of  whom  the  Principal  shall  always  be  one,  ex  ofilicio.  The  maJMity 
of  the  board  shall  never  be  residents  of  East  Hampton,  neither  should  persons  be 
appointed  Trustees,  who  reside  at  such  a  distance  from  Bast  Hampton,  as  to  pre- 
clude their  punctual  and  regular  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  Board,  it  shall  be  filled  from  a  list  of 
names  propounded  at  a  meeting  held  at  least  two  weeks  previous.  Such  elections 
and  all  others  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  Trustees  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  at 
East  Hampton,  at  the  close  of  the  Academic  year,  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  the  Seminary,  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  funds :  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  the  oflicers  of  trust  and  instruction  perform  tneir  dnties,  and  to  tranaaot 
iooh  other  bnaineis  oa  may  come  before  them. 
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A  Gammittee  of  two  of  their  own  number  tliall  be  appointed  at  each  amiial 
meetiDg,  whoae  daty  it  aball  be  to  attend  the  Examination  and  other  public  ezer- 
eiaea  at  the  ok»e  of  the  ensuing  Academic  year. 

The  Tiruflteea  aball  appoint  the  Principal  and  the  permanent  Teachers,  at  some 
vqgolariy  convened  meeting.  The  less  permanent  Teachers  may  be  appointed  by 
some  Committee  invested  with  that  power  by  the  TVustees,  subject,  however,  to 
the  sanetiiMi  of  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting.  It  is  earnestly  enjoined  upon 
the  IVostees  to  be  prompt  and  decided,  not  only  in  filling  such  vacancies  as  may 
occur  m  the  Phividence  of  Grod,  in  the  Board  of  Teachers,  but  in  removing  any 
Teacher  who  may  prove  incompetent  or  un&ithful,  or  unwilling  to  work,  or  whose 
oontinnance  for  other  reasons,  may  materially  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Semi- 
nary. It  is  desitraed  that  the  Teachers  shall  be  working  men,  zealous,  laborioua, 
and  untiring  in  &e  duties  of  their  office. 

TEACHKBS. 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  Principal  or  permanent  Teacher,  who  is  not  a 
profeaBor  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  a  man  of  reputed  piety,  of  exemplary 
manners,  of  good  natural  abilities  and  literary  acquirements,  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  and  apt  both  to  govern  and  to  teach.  As  far  aa  practicable,  the 
same  qualifications  shall  be  required  in  the  inferior  Teachers. 

The  Teachers  shall  hold  frequent  and  regular  meetings,  lor  consultation  in  regard 
to  the  general  wel&re  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and 
shall  labor  assiduously,  not  only  that  the  Seminary  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
Founder,  but  that  eioh  pupil  answer  the  reaaonable  expectations  of  his  parents 
and  friends. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all 
the  Classes  and  Departments ;  and  he  shall  present  a  written  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Seminary  in  its  several  Departments  to  the  Trustees,  at  each  annual 
meeting.  In  consideration  of  the  peculiar  and  responsible  duties  thus  imposed 
upon  him,  it  is  deemed  proper  and  even  desirable,  that  the  Principal  shouLd  not 
be  employed  during  the  entire  period  of  school  hours,  in  the  work  of  immediate, 
daily  instruction. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  that  the  Teachers  should  remember,  that  the  g^reat 
objects  of  the  foundation,  on  which  so  much  time  and  money  and  anxious  thought 
have  been  expended,  can  never  be  realized  without  their  zealous  and  energetic 
oodperation ;  that  upon  them  rests  the  particular  and  immediate  responsibility  of 
sustaining  and  elevating  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment  in  the 
Seminary,  and  what  is  far  more  important  in  tiie  view  of  the  Founder,  of  main- 
taining and  improving  its  moral  and  religious  character  and  influence ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  expected  of  them,  not  only  to  impart  able  and  fiiithful  instruction  in  their 
respective  departments  of  learning,  bu^  to  guard  the  health  and  happineM  and 
morals  of  their  pupils,  to  cherish  in  them  habits  of  order  and  neatness  in  their 
rooms  and  their  persons,  propriety  in  their  deportment  towards  each  other  and 
their  Teachers,  refinement  of  manners  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  temper- 
ance in  food  and  drink,  economy  in  the  use  of  money,  and  industry  in  the  employ- 
ment of  all  their  time,  as  well  as  faithful  application  to  their  academic  studies ;  to 
impress  them  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  great  duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves, 
their  parents,  their  neighbors,  their  country,  and  their  fellow  men ;  and  above  all 
to  inculcate  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that 
departure  from  evil  which  is  the  truest  understanding ;  ever  considering  that 
ipoodneas  without  knowledge  is  powerless  to  do  good,  and  knowledge  without 
goodness  is  power  only  to  do  evil ;  while  both  combined  form  the  character  that 
most  resembles  God,  and  is  best  fitted  to  bless  mankind. 

BUILniNGS   AND  OROUKOa. 

The  BttildingB  and  Property  of  Williston  Seminary  shall  always  be  kept  Insured 
at  good  and  responsible  offices  for  an  amount,  as  near  the  value  of  the  same,  aa 
Booh  offices  are  willing  to  insure  for ;  and  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to 
execute  this  important  regulation. 

Believing,  that  more  or  less  of  manual  kbor,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  is  conducive  to  bodily  health,  and  to  the  mental  vigor  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  students,  I  would  Cain  hope,  that  the  garden  on  the  grounds  will  idwiiyB 
he  cultivated  and  adorned  by  the  young  men,  who  are  membcm  of  the  Seminary, 
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and  it  is  deared  that  the  Trustees  and  Teadhers  should  hold  out  suitable  enoour- 
agement  and  indaoements  to  the  same. 

BOAAOHfO  BODBB. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Boarding  House  be  kept  open  and  ftimished,  as  it  now 
is,  for  a  Commons  or  Club,  where  suoh  students  as  choose,  may  associate  and 
board  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  their  own  way ;  provided,  always, 
that  due  order  be  preserved  and  strict  economy  and  temperanoe  be  praoticed. 
Students  may  also  board  with  private  fiunilies  in  the  neighborhood ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  Trustees  mav  require  all  to  board  in  some  other  way,  and  no 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  board  in  any  place  which  the  Trustees  shall  not  approve. 

FUNDS  OF  THE   SKMINART. 

To  prevent  the  funds  of  Williston  Seminary  from  being  wasted,  I  direct  that 
they  be  loaned,  if  practicable,  on  unencambered  real  estate,  within  this  Common- 
wealth, worth,  without  the  buildings,  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  sum  loaned. 

MORAL  AND  RBUGIOUS  CHARACTER. 

To  preclude  all  misunderstanding  of  the  design  of  Williston  Seminary,  I  declare 
again,  in  conclusion,  that  the  primary  and  principal  object  of  the  Institution,  is  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
true  virtue  and  piety  among  men ;  that  the  discipline  of  the  mind  in  all  its  noble 
Acuities  is,  and  should  be  deemed  next  in  importance  ;  and  that  in  subservience 
to  these  paramount  ends,  the  several  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  above  men- 
tioned, should  be  aniduously  cultivated.  Accordingly,  I  hereby  ordain  and  require, 
that  the  School  Exercises  of  each  day  shall  be  opened  and  dosed  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  that  at  some  convenient  and  suitable  hour  of 
each  week,  an  Elxercise  in  the  Bible,  either  a  Lecture  or  Recitation,  as  may  be 
thought  best,  shall  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  school ;  that  by  precept 
and  example,  the  Teachers  shall  encourage  the  pupils  in  holding  occasional  meet- 
ings for  social,  religious  worship ;  and  that  at  other  times  and  in  other  ways,  they 
shill  take  frequent  opportunities  to  impart  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the 
members  of  the  Seminary.  And  that  all  these  efforts  may  not  be  thwarted  by  the 
influence  of  bad  members,  it  is  proper  and  indispensable  that  great  pains  be  taken, 
both  by  Trustees  and  Teachers,  for  the  prompt  removal,  by  private  dismission  or 
public  expulsion,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  any  incorrigibly  indolent,  disorderly, 
profime,  or  otherwise  vicious  youth  from  all  connection  with  the  Seminary. 

The  Institution  thus  constituted  by  its  founder,  was  organized,  mainly, 
by  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  its  first  Principal,  who  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Williston,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  plan.  Prof.  Wright  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  in  1822 — was  Tutor  there  for  several  years.  In  1830, 
he  took  charge  of  Leceister  Academy,  Mass.,  which  he  raised  from  a 
depressed  condition  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing  academies  of  New 
England.  Mr.  Wright  built  up  the  reputation  of  Williston  Seminary 
from  the  start,  on  the  solid  foundation  of  requiring  from  his  pupils  hard 
study  and  strict  discipline ;  and  when  he  retired  from  the  school,  from 
impaired  healtli,  in  1846,  he  lefl  this  new  Seminary  second  to  none 
other  in  New  England,  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching. 

According  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Catalogue,  (1854-55,)  there 
were  180  pupils  in  the  classical  department,  of  whom  33  were  females^ 
and  163  in  the  English  department,  of  whom  55  were  females. 

The  present  Principal  is  Josiah  Clark,  M.  A. 
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[Ooiu4u<l«d  from  tb«  Ij^y  number.] 
III.  ALftlBBA. 


AxoxBRA  is  not,  as  are  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  indispensable  to 
every  one.  It  should  l>e  very  sparingly  introduced  into  the  general  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  we  would  there  willingly  dispense  with  it  entirely, 
excepting  logarithms,  if  this  would  benefit  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  The  programme  of  it  which  we  are  now  to  give,  conaiderB  it 
parely  in  view  of  its  utility  to  engineers,  and  we  will  carefully  eliminate 
every  thing  not  neceasary  for  them. 

Algebraical  calculation  presents  no  serious  difSculty,  when  its  students 
become  well  impressed  with  this  idea,  that  every  letter  represents  a 
number ;  and  particularly  when  the  consideration  of  negative  quantities 
IB  not  brou^t  in  at  the  outset  and  in  an  absolute  manner.  These  quan- 
tities and  their  properties  should  not  be  introduced  except  as  the  solution 
of  questions  by  means  of  equations  causes  their  necessity  to  be  felt,  either 
for  generaliring  the  rules  of  calculation,  or  for  extending  the  meaning  of 
the  formulas  to  which  it  leads.  Clairaut  pursues  this  course.  He 
says,  *^  I  treat  of  the  multiplication  of  negative  quantities,  that  dangerous 
shoal  for  both  scholars  and  teachers,  only  after  having  shown  its  necessi- 
ty to  the  learner,  by  giving  him  a  problem  in  which  he  has  to  consider 
negative  quantities  independenUy  of  any  positive  quantities  from  which 
they  are  subtracted.  When  I  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  problem 
where  I  have  to  multiply  or  divide  negative  quantities  by  one  another, 
I  take  the  course  which  was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  first  analysts  who 
have  had  those  operations  to  perform  and  who  have  wished  to  follow  a 
perfectiy  sure  route :  I  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  does  not 
involve  these  operations ;  I  thus  arrive  at  the  result  by  reasonings  which 
admit  of  no  doubt,  and  I  thus  see  what  those  products  or  quotients  of 
negative  quantities,  which  had  given  me  the  first  solution,  must  be.** 
BizouT  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 

We  recommend  to  teachers  to  follow  these  examples;  not  to  speak  to 
their  pupils  about  negative  quantities  till  the  necessity  of  it  is  felt,  and 
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when  thej  have  become  fiuniliar  with  algebraic  calculation ;  and  above 
all  not  to  lose  precious  time  in  obscure  discussionB  and  demonstratioDB, 
which  the  best  theory  will  never  teach  stadents  so  well  as  numerous  sf- 
plications. 

It  has  been  customaiy  to  take  tip  again,  in  algebra,  the  calculus  of 
fractions,  so  as  to  generalise  the  explanations  ^ven  in  arithmetic,  since 
the  terms  of  literal  fractions  may  be  any  quantities  whatsoever.  Rigor- 
ously, this  may  be  well,  but  to  save  time  we  omit  this,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  employ  this  time  in  advancing  and  exercising  the  mind  on  new 
truths,  rather  than  in  returning  continually  to  rules  already  given,  in  or- 
der to  imprint  a  new  degree  of  rigor  on  their  demonstration,  or  to  give 
them  an  extension  of  which  no  one  doubts. 

The  study  of  numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  or  sey- 
eral  unknown  quantities,  must  be  made  with  great  care.  We  have  re-, 
quired  the  solution  of  these  equations  to  be  made  by  the  method  of  sub- 
sUtutiim.  We  have  done  this,  not  only  because  this  method  really  com- 
prehends the  others,  particularly  that  of  comparuton^  but  for  this  farther 
reason.  In  treatises  on  algebra,  those  equations  alone  are  considered 
whose  numerical  coefficients  and  solutions  are  very  simple  numbers.  It 
then  makes  veiy  little  difference  what  method  is  used,  or  in  what  order 
the  unknown  quantities  are  ehminated.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
in  practice,  where  the  coefficients  are  complicated  numbe«,  given  with 
decimal  parts,  and  where  the  numerical  values  of  these  coefficients  may 
be  Tery  different  in  the  same  equation,  some  being  veiy  great  and  some 
very  smalL  In  such  cases  the  method  of  substitution  can  alone  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  and  that  with  the  precaution  of  taking  the  value 
of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  eliminated  from  that  equation  in  which 
it  has  relatively  the  greatest  coefficient  Now  the  method  of  comparison 
is  only  the  method  of  substitution  put  in  a  form  in  which  these  precau- 
tions cannot  be  observed,  so  that  in  practice  it  will  give  bad  results  with 
much  labor. 

The  candidates  must  present  to  the  examiners  the  complete  calcula- 
tions of  the  resolution  of  four  equations  with  four  unknown  quantities, 
made  with  all  the  precision  permitted  by  the  logarithmic  tables  of  Callety 
and  the  proof  that  that  precision  has  been  obtained.  The  coefficients 
must  contain  decimals  and  be  very  different  from  one  another,  and  the 
elimination  must  be  effected  with  the  above  precautions. 

The  teaching  of  the  present  day  disregards  too  much  the  applicability 
at  the  methods  given,  provided  only  that  they  be  elegant  in  their  form ; 
•0  that  they  have  to  be  abandoned  and  changed  when  the  pupils  enter 
on  practice.  This  disdtun  of  practical  utility  was  not  felt  by  our  great 
mathematiciaaa,  who  incessantly  turned  their  attention  towards  applica- 
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tions.  Thus  the  illustrious  Lagrange  made  suggestioiis  like  those  just 
given ;  and  Laplace  recommended  the  drawing  of  cuires  for  solving  di* 
recdj  all  kinds  of  numerical  equations. 

As  to  literal  equations  of  the  first  degree,  we  call  for  formuUs  suffi-' 
cient  for  the  resolution  of  equations  of  two  or  three  unknown  quantities. 
Besout's  method  of  elimination  must  be  given  as  a  first  application  of  that 
fruitful  method  of  indeterminates.  The  general  discussion  of  formulas 
will  be  confined  to  the  case  of  two  unknown  quantities.  The  discussioii 
of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  Xj  y,  and  z,  in  which 
the  terms  independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  null,  will  be  made 
directly,  by  this  simple  consideration  that  the  system  then  really  includes 
only  two  unknown  quantities,  to  wit,  the  ratios  of  x  and  y,  for  example, 
to  t. 

The  resolution  of  inequalities  of  the  first  degree  with  one  at  more  ui^ 
known  quantities,  was  added  to  equations  of  the  first  degree  some  yean 
ago.    AVe  do  not  retain  that  addition. 

Tlie  equations  of  the  second  degree,  like  the  first,  must  be  very  oare- 
fnUy  given.  Li  dwelling  on  the  case  where  the  coefiScient  of  a^  coo- 
veiges  towards  zero,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  when  the  coefficient  is  yeiy 
small,  the  ordinary  formula  would  give  one  of  the  roots  by  the  difference 
of  two  numbers  almost  equal ;  so  that  sufiScient  exactness  could  not  be 
obtained  without  much  labor.  It  must  be  shown  how  that  inconvenience' 
may  be  avoided. 

It  is  common  to  meet  with  expressions  of  which  the  maximum  or  the 
minimum  can  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  an  equation  of  the 
seoond  degree.  We  retain  the  study  of  them,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  advancing  to  the  general 
theory  of  maxima  and  minima. 

The  theory  of  the  algebraic  calculation  of  imaginary  quantities,  given 
d  priini,  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  set  aside  without  inconvenience.    It 

is  enough  that  the  pupils  know  that  the  different  powers  of  y  —  1  con- 
tinually reproduce  in  turn  one  of  these  four  values,  dbl,  dbV— -l.  We 
will  say  as  much  of  the  calculation  of  the  algebraic  values  oi  radicals| 
which  is  of  no  use.  The  calculation  of  their  arithmetical  values  will 
alone  be  demanded.  In  this  connection  will  be  taught  the  notation  of 
fractional  exponents  and  that  of  negative  exponents. 

The  theory  of  numbers  has  taken  by  degrees  a  disproportionate  de> 
▼elopment  in  the  examinations  for  admission ;  it  is  of  no  use  in  practioey 
and,  besides,  constitutes  in  the  pure  mathematics  a  science  apart 

The  theory  of  continued  fractions  at  first  seems  more  useful.  It  is 
employed  in  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations,  and  in  that  of  the  ex- 
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yoneatial  equation  «*=&.  Bat  these  metkods  are  entiraly  unauited  to 
practioe,  and  we  tbevefore  omit  this  theory. 

The  theoiy  of  series,  on  the  contrary,  claims  some  &rther  deyelop- 
ments,  Seriet  ave  oon,tbually  met  with  in  practice ;  they  give  the  beat 
solntioDB  of  many  questions^  and  it  is  indisputable  to  know  in  what 
eircuiDstaBceB  they  can  be  safely  employed. 

We  bare  so  often  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  teaching  students  tot 
^culate,  as  to  justify  the  extent  of  the  part  <^  the  programme  relating 
to  logarithms,  We  have  sappEessed  the  inapplicable  method  of  determ- 
ining logarithms  by  continued  fractions,  and  have  substituted  the  em*, 
ploymeot  of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of  n + 1^  knowing  tha^ 
of  ft.  To  ezenaise  the  students  in  the  calculation  of  the  series,  they 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  1  Uk 
10»  fix>m  101  to  110^  and  from  10,000  to  10,010,  the  object  of  tl^ese 
last  being  to  show  them  with  what  rapidity  the  calculation  prooeeda 
when  the  numbers  are  large ;  the  first  term  of  the  series  is  then  suffi- 
dent»  the  variations  of  the  logarithms  being  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
TariationB  of  the  numben,  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary  exactneaB« 
In  the  logarithmic  calculations,  the  pupils  will  be  eierciaad  in  judging 
of  the  exactness  which  tiiey  may  have  been  able  to  obtain :  the  coasid- 
aration  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  proportional  parts  given  in  the 
tables  is  quite  aufiBcient  for  this  purpose,  and  is  beside  the  only  ona 
which  can  be  employed  in  practice. 

The  use  of  the  sliding  rule,  which  is  merely  an  application  of  kg»- 
sihms,  gives  a  rapid  and  portable  means  of  executing  approximately  a 
great  number  of  calculations  which  do  not  require  great  exactness.  Wq 
desire  that  the  use  of  tiiis  httie  instrument  should  be  made  familiar  tq 
the  candidates.  This  is  asked  for  by  all  the  professors  of  the  "  School 
of  i^plioation,"  particularly  those  of  Topography,  of  Artillery,  of  Con- 
atructiott,  and  of  Applied  Mechanics^  who  have  been  convinced  by  ejqpe- 
lience  of  the  utility  of  this  instrumenti  which  has  the  greatest  possible 
analc^  with  tables  of  logarithms. 

Before  entering  on  the  subjects  of  higher  algebra,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  reductions  of  the  course  which  we  have  fbund  to  be  so 
urgent,  will  be  made  chiefly  on  it  The  general  theoiy  of  equations  has 
taken  in  the  examinations  an  abnormal  and  improper  development,  not 
worth  the  time  which  it  costs  the  students.  We  may  add,  that  it  is 
wery  rare  to  meet  a  numerical  equation  of  a  high  degree  requiring  to  be 
tesolved,  and  that  those  who  have  to  do  this,  take  care  not  to  seek  its 
Toot^  by  the  methods  which  they  have  been  taught  These  methods 
XBixegver  ar^  not  applicable  to  transcendental  equations,  which  are 
Ikaquentiy  found  in  practice. 
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The  theoiy  of  the  greatest  oommon  algebraic  divisor,  in  itB  entife 
generality,  is  of  no  oae,  even  in  pore  science,  unless  in  the  eliminataoii 
between  equations  of  anj  d^ree  whatever.  Bnt  this  last  sabjeot  being 
omitted,  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  likewise  di^nsed  with. 

It  u  nsoal  in  the  general  theory  of  algebraic  equations  to  consider  the 
derived  pdynomiak  of  entire  {uncCions  of  x.  These  polynomials  are  iti 
ftct  nsefnl  in  several  circiimstances,  and  partieolarly  in  the  theory  of 
equal  roots ;  and  in  analytical  geometry,  they  serve  fi)r  ^  discunion  of 
enrves  and  the  determination  of  their  tangetit&  But  silioe  tcanscendental 
tsurves  are  very  often  encountered  in  piraetice,  we  give  in  our  programme 
the  caleulalion  of  the  derivatives  of  atgebraic  and  fractional  functioiAi 
and  transcendental  functi<His,  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  dieidar.  This 
has  been  long  called  for,  not  only  beeause  it  must  be  of  grei^  ansistanoe 
hi  the  teadlnng  of  analytical  geometry,  but  also  beeause  it  will  fisciUtate 
Ihe  elementwy  study  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

We  have  not  tetrenched  any  of  the  general  ideaft  on  the  eompositioB 

of  an  ei&tite  polytiomial  by  means  of  fintoft  eortittpon^g  to  ito  rootfe^ 

We  retain  several  theorems  rather  because  they  contain  the  geitas  of 

useful  idesB  than  because  of  theb  practical  utility,  and  therefore  wish  the 

I  UiaminOTB  to  lestrict  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  programme. 

The  essential  point  in  praclaee  is  to  be  aUe  to  detenmne  conveniently 
an  incommensurable  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation, 
when  encountered.    Let  us  consider  first  m  algebraic  equation. 

All  the  methods  which  have  for  their  object  to  separate  the  roots,  or 
to  apprcMdmate  to  them,  begin  with  the  substitution  of  the  series  of  con- 
secutive whole  numbeia,  in  the  firat  member  of  the  equation.  The  direct 
substitution  becomes  exceedingly  complicated,  when  the  numbers  sub* 
stituted  become  laige.  It  may  be  much  shortened,  however,  by  dedtK 
dug  the  results  from  one  another  by  means  of  their  difierenoes,  and 
guarding  against  any  possibility  of  error,  by  verifying  some  of  tiiose  re- 
sults, those  corresponding  to  the  numbers  easiest  to  substitute,  such  as 
L  zblO,  db20.    The  teacher  should  not  &il  to  explaiti  this  to  his  pupils. 

Sdll  &rther:  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  resolve  an  equation  of 
Ihe  third  degree^  and  that  we  have  recognized  by  the  preceding  calculi^ 
tions  the  necessify  of  substituting,  between  the  numbers  8  and  8,  nuni*> 
bers  differing  by  a  tenth,  either  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  roots,  or  to  approximate  nearer  to  a  root  comprised 
between  2  and  8.  If  we  knew,  for  the  result  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
ttitntion  of  2,  the  first,  second,  and  third  differences  of  the  results  of  the 
iftw  mbslitatbns,  we  could  thence  deduce  those  results  themselves  with 
as  much  simplicity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  numbers^  The  new  third 
difbrencCy  for  example,  will  be  simply  the  thousandth  patt  of  the  old 
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ihird  di£feienc6.  We  may  also  remark  that  there  is  no  pofldbilitj  of  er- 
ror, since,  the  numbers  being  deduced  from  one  another,  when  we  in  this 
way  arrive  at  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  8,-  which  has  already  been 
calculated,  the  whole  work  will  thus  be  verified. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  we  have  thus  recognized  that  the  equation 
has  a  root  comprised  between  2^  and  2.4 ;  we  will  approximate  still 
nearer  by  substituting  intermediate  numbers,  differing  by  0.01,  and  em- 
ploying the  course  just  prescribed.  As  soon  as  the  third  differences  can 
be  neglected,  the  calculation  will  be  finished  at  once,  by  the  consideration 
of  an  equation  of  tl^e  second  degree ;  or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  continue  the 
f^proximations  till  the  second  differences  in  their  turn  nmy  be  neglected, 
the  calculation  will  then  be  finished  by  a  simple  proportion. 

When,  in  a  transcendental  equation  /(X)=0,  we  have  substituted  in 
/(X)  equidistant  numbers,  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  allow  the 
differences  of  the  results  to  be  neglected,  commencing  with  a  certain 
order,  the  4th,  for  example,  we  may,  within  certain  limits  of  «,  replace 
the  transcendental  function  by  an  algebraic  and  entire  function  of  «,  and 
thus  reduce  the  search  for  the  ropts  of/(X)=0  to  the  preceding  theory. 
'Whether  the  proposed  equation  be  algebraic  or  transcendental,  we 
can  thus,  when  we  have  obtained  one  root  of  it  with  a  suitable  degree 
of  exactness,  continue  the  approximation  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

PBOGSAMME  OF  ALaEBBA. 

AddiUoD  and  Bubtraotion  of  polynomialii. — ^Beduction  of  similar  terma. 

Multiplioation  of  monomials. — Use  of  exponents. — Multiplication  of  polynomials. 
Bole  of  the  signs. — ^To  arrange  a  polynomial. — Homogeneous  polynomials. 

Division  of  monomials.  £xi>onent  tero, — Division  of  polypomials.  How  to  know 
If  the  operation  will  not  terminate. — Division  of  polynomials  when  the  dividend 
contains  a  letter  which  is  not  found  in  the  divisor. 

JS^MO^iOfw  qfihifirtt  dsaree. 

Besolntion  of  nnmerioal  eauations  of  the  first  decree  with  one  or  several  unknown 
qaantities  by  the  method  or  substitution. — Verinoation  of  the  values  of  the  un- 
known quantities  and  of  the  degree  of  their  exactness. 

Of  cases  of  impossibility  or  ofindetermination. 

Interpretation  of  negative  values. — Use  and  calculation  of  nmtive  quantities. 

Investigation  of  general  formulas  for  obtaining  the  values  of  the  unknown  quao- 
titles  in  a  system  or  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  two  or  three  unknown  quan- 
tities.— Method  of  Bezout. — Complete  discussion  of  these  formulas  for  the  case  of 

two  unknown  quantities.-^3rmbol8  "  and-^* 

Discussion  of  three  equations  with  three  unknown  quantities,  in  which  the  terms 
independent  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  nuU. 


Sjuati&ns  oftAfS  ueond  dtgrm  noHh  ont  unknown  qvaniUif. 
Calculus  or  radicals  of  the  second  degi 


degree. 

Beeolution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown  quantity^— 
Double  solution. — Inuurinary  values. 

When,  in  the  eauation  aa^-^ftsB+0=O,  a  oonveiges  towards  0,  one  of  the  rooti 
increases  indefinitely. — Numerical  oJculation  of  the  two  roots,  when  a  is  very  smalU 

Decomposition  of  the  trinomial  a^+px+q  into  fiustors  of  the  fint  degree.— Belft- 
Uons  between  the  ooeffioientB  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  s^-^ja+qsiQ* 
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Trinomial  equations  redndble  to  the  second  degree. 

Of  the  mayjma  and  minima  which  can  be  determined  by  eqnatiODs  of  the  seoood 
dttrree. 
Calculation  of  the  arUkmeticai  valaes  of  radicals. 
Fractional  ezponente. — NegatlTC  exponents. 


Geometrical  nrogreflsions — Snomiation  of  the  terms. 

What  we  calf  a  series. — Convergence  and  diveigenoe. 

A  geometrical  j>rogres8ion  is  oonvergeut,  when  the  ratio  is  smaller  than  oni^; 
diverging,  when  it  is  greater. 

The  terms  of  a  series  minr  decrease  indefinitely  and  the  aeries  not  be  converging. 

A  series,  all  the  terma  of  which  are  posidve,  is  oonvetging,  when  the  ratio  of  one 
term  to  the  preoedinff  one  tends  towaras  a  IknU  smaller  than  nnity,  in  proportion  as 
the  index  of  the  rani  of  that  term  increases  indefinitely.— The  series  b  diveiging 
when  this  HmU  is  greater  than  unity.  There  is  uncertainty  when  it  is  equal  to  unitv. 
-  In  jgeneral,  when  the  terms  of  a  series  decrease  indefimtely,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  the  series  is  converging. 

Combinations,  arrangements,  and  permutations  of  nt  letters,  when  eaeh  oombina* 
tion  most  not  oontain  the  same  letter  twice. 
Development  of  the  entire  and  positive  powers  of  a  binomial. — General  terms. 
Development  of  («+6^3i)". 

limit  towards  which  (1 + ^)"  tends,  when  m  increases  indefinitely. 
Summation  of-pilea  of  balls. 

(y  iogarUhnu  and  qf  iheir  vses, 

AU  numbers  can  be  produced  by  forming  all  the  powers  of  any  positive  numberi 
greater  or  less  than  one. 

General  properties  of  logarithms. 

When  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression,  their  logarithnts  are  in  arithmetical 
proffression. 

How  to  pass  from  one  system  of  logarithms  to  another  system. 

Calculation  of  logarithms  by  means  of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of 
ft+1,  knowing  that  of  n. — Calculation  of  Napierian  logarithms. — ^To  d^uce  from 
them  those  of  Briggs.    Modulus. 

Use  of  logarithms  whose  base  is  10. — Characteristics.— Negative  charaoteristici. 
Logarithms  entirely  negative  are  not  used  in  calculation. 

A  number  being  ffiven,  how  to  find  its  logarithm  in  the  tables  of  CaDet.  A  loga- 
rithm being  giveuj  now  to  find  the  number  to  which  it  belongs. — ^Use  of  the  propor- 
tional parts. — Their  application  to  appreciate  the  exactness  for  which  we  can  answer. 

Employment  of  the  sliding  rule. 

Besolution  of  exponential  equations  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Compound  interest.    Annuities. 

Deriwd  functions. 

Development  of  an  entire  function  ¥  (x+h)  of  the  binomial  («+ A).— Derivative 
of  an  entire  fhnction.— To  return  from  tne  derivative  to  the  function. 

The  derivative  of  a  function  of  x  is  the  limit  towards  which  tends  the  rstio  of  the 
increment  of  the  faction  to  the  increment  h  of  the  variable,  in  proportion  as  h 
tenda  towards  zero. 

Derivatives  of  trigonometric  fhnotions. 

Derivatives  of  exponentiala  and  of  logarithms. 

Bules  to  find  the  derivative  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  of  a  power,  of  a  quotient  of 
functions  of  sb,  the  derivatives  of  which  are  known. 

Of  the  numerieal  rstUution  qfequationi. 

Changes  experienced  by  an  entire  function  f(x)  when  x  varies  in  a  oontinuona 
manner.->-When  two  numbers  a  and  h  substituted  in  an  entire  Amotion /(s)  giva 
results  with  contrary  signs,  the  equation/ (as)  =sO  has  at  least  one  real  root  not  com- 
prised between  a  and  b.  This  property  snoaists  for  every  species  of  function  whioh 
remaina  continuous  for  all  the  values  of  0  comprised  between  a  and  b. 

An  algebraic  equation  of  uneven  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root. — ^An  algebrsia 
equation  of  even  degree,  whose  last  term  is  ne^^ve,  haa  at  least  two  real  rooto. 
>    ^very  equation /(a;)  =  0,  with  coeffidents  either  real  or  imaginary  of  the  form 

a+ b^^ly  admits  of  a  real  or  imaginary  root  of  the  same  form.    [Only  the  ennnel- 
ation,  and  not  the  demonstration  01  this  theorem,  is  required.] 
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If  a  18  »  root  of  tB  algtbnuo  equatioii,  ihe  ilnt  member  Is  divisible  by  «.-«.  An 
slgebraio  equation  of  the  m^  degree  has  always  m  roots  real  or  ima^ixuuy.  aod  it 
cannot  admit  more. — Deoompoaition  of  the  first  members  into  faoton  of  tne  first 
degree.    Belations  between  tne  ooefiidents  of  an  algebraio  eqaation  and  its  roots. 

when  aa  algebrsio  equation  whose  coefficients  are  real,  admits  an  imaginary  root 

of  the  form  a+^—  1,  it  has  also  for  a  root  the  conjugate  ezpresuon  a^hV—1. 

In  an  algebraio  expression,  oomplete  o^  inoomplet^  the  nnmber  of  the  positive 
roots  cannot  surpass  the  number  of  the  variations ;  consequence,  for  negative 
roots. 

Inveeti^tion  of  the  product  of  the  fiictors  of  the  first  degree  common  to  two  en- 
tire flinotioDS  of  «. — Determination  of  the  roots  oommon  to  two  equations,  the  fint 
members  of  which  are  entire  Ainetioos  of  the  unknown  (quantity. 

By  what  character  to  recognise  that  an  algebraic  equation  has  equal  roots. — ^How 
we  then  biing  its  resolution  to  that  of  several  others  of  lower  degree  and  of  unequid 
roots. 

Investigation  of  the  commensurable  roote  of  an  algebraio  eqiuiion  ^th  entire  co- 
efficients. 

When  a  series  of  equidistant  numbers  b  vnbstitnted  ki  an  entire  Amotion  of  the 
m^  degree,  and  differenoea  of  different  orders  between  the  results  are  formed,  thft 
difTerences  of  the  m^  order  are  oonatant. 

Application  to  the  separation  of  the  roots  of  sn  eouatlon  of  the  t&ird  dogree. — 
Havmg  the  results  of  the  substitution  of  -~  1,  0,  ana  -|- 1,  to  deduce  thereft^m,  by 
means  of  differenees,  thoee  of  sU  other  irhole  numbers,  positive  or  negative.— The 
progress  of  the  calculation  leads  of  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  roots.— Gnpfaioal  rep- 
resentation of  this  method. 

Substitution  of  numbers  equidistant  by  a  tenths  between  two  consecutive  whole 
numbers,  when  the  inspootion  of  the  fint  results  has  shown  its  necesait^.^-This 
Bubstltution  is  eflbcted  directly,  or  by  means  of  new  diderenoes  deduced  from  the 
preoeding. 

How  to  determine^  in  oon^uing  the  approximation  towards  a  root,  at  what  mo- 
ment the  oonsideration  of  the  first  difference  is  sufficient  to  give  that  root  with  all 
desirable  exactness,  by  a  simple  proportion. 

The  preceding  method  becomes  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  the  roots  of  a 
transcendental  e<^uation  X  =  0,  when  there  have  been  substituted  in  the  first  mem- 
ber, numbers  equdistant  and  suffioieDtly  near  to  allow  the  differenoes  of  the  results 
to  be  considered  as  constant,  starting  from  a  certain  order. — Formulas  of  interpo- 
lation. 

Havinff  obtained  a  root  of  an  algebraic  or  transcendental  equation,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  approximation,  to  approximate  still  farther  by  the  method  of  Newton. 

Besolution  of  two  numerical  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two  nnknown 
quantities. 
Decomposition  of  rational  fractions  into  simple  fractions. 
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In  ezplaiDing  the  lue  of  trigonometrical  tables,  the  pupil  must  be  able 
to  tell  with  what  degree  of  exactness  an  angle  can  be  deteimined  by  the 
logarithms  of  any  of  its  trigonometrical  lines.  The  oonsideration  of  the 
proportional  parts  will  be  sufficient  for  this.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if 
the  <t»6  determines  perfectly  a  small  angle,  the  degree  of  exactness, 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  that  line,  diminishes  as  the  angle 
kicreases,  and. becomes  quite  insufficient  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  de^ 
grses.  It  is  the  reverse  for  the  cosme^  which  may  serve  very  well  to  rep- 
resent an  angle  near  90  degrees,  while  it  would  be  very  inexact  fbf 
small  angles.  We  see,  then,  that  in  our  applicatioBSi  we  should  distrust 
those  formulas  which  give  an  angle  by  its  sine  or  cosine.    The  tangent 
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beiog  alone  exempt  from  these  diffionldea^  we  AoM  seek,  as  fiu*  as  poe- 
riUe,  to  lesolve  all  questions  by  means  of  it  Thns,  let  us  sappose  tliat 
ve  know  the  hypoth^nse  and  one  of  the  sides  of  a  righV>angled  trian- 
gle, the  direct  determination  of  the  induded  angle  will  be  given  by  ft 
oosine,  which  will  be  wanting  in  ezaetneas  if  the  hypothenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle does  not  differ  much  from  the  given  side.  In  that  case  we  should 
b^n  by  calculating  the  third  side,  and  then  use  it  with  the  first  side  to 
determine  the  desired  angle  by  means  of  its  tangent.  When  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  the  included  angle  are  given,  the  tangent  of  the  half 
diimnoe  of  the  dented  angles  may  be  calcubted  with  advantage;  but 
we  may  also  separately  determine  the  tangent  of  each  of  them.  When 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given,  the  beet  fonnula  for  calculating 
an  angle,  and  the  only  one  never  at  fistult,  is  that  which  gives  the  tm- 
gent  of  halfof  it 

The  Bm^raying  for  plans,  taught  in  the  cotuse  of  Geoio^ietry,  iemploylng 
only  graphical  methods  of  calculation,  did  not  need  any  more  aecurate 
instruments  than  the  chain  and  the  graphometer ;  but  now  that  trigo- 
nometry furnishes  more  aooorate  me&ods  of  calculation,  the  measore- 
mentB  on  the  ground  require  more  precision.  Hence  the  requirement 
for  the  pupil  to  measure  carefully  a  base,  to  use  telescopes,  verniers,  eta, 
and  to  mzdce  the  necessary  circulations,  the  ground  being  still  consideted 
as  plane.  But  as  these  slow  and  laborious  methods  can  be  employed  for 
only  the  principal  points  of  the  survey,  the  more  expeditious  means  of 
the  ]^bme-table  and  compass  will  be  used  for  the  details. 

In  spherical  trigonometry,  all  that  will  be  needed  m  goode^  should 
be  learned  before  admission  to  the  school,  so  that  the  subject  will  tsdt 
need  to  be  again  taken  up.  We  have  specially  insoribed  in  the  pio- 
gramme  the  relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  which  must  be  known  by  the  students ;  they  are  those  which 
occur  in  practice.  In  tracing  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  resolutien 
of  the  three  cases  of  any  triangles,  we  have  indicated  that  which  is  in 
&ct  employed  in  the  applications,  and  whidi  is  the  most  convenient 
As  to  the  rest,  ambiguous  cases  never  occur  in  practice^  and  therefaie 
we  ^ould  take  care  not  to  speak  of  them  to  leamen. 

In  surveying,  spherical  trigonometry  will  now  allow  ns  to  ootasider 
cases  in  which  the  signals  are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  ^>erate 
on  uneven  ground,  obtain  its  projection  on  the  plane  of  tile  horizon,  and 
at  the  same  time  determine  differences  of  level. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Descriptive  Geometry  might  supply  tbe  plaoe 
of  spherical  trigonometry  by  a  graphical  construction,  but  the  degree  of 
exactitude  of  the  differences  of  level  tiius  obtained  woidd  be  insuffioieat 
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PROGRAMME  OF  TRIGONOMETBT. 

1.     PLANS  naOONOHXTRT. 

Trigonometrioal  UnM.^-Their  ratios  to  the  radina  an  alone  conaideTed.— Relations 
of  the  triffonometrio  linee  of  the  same  angle. — ^Expreaaiona  of  the  aine  and  of  the 
ooaine  in  fdnctions  of  the  tangent. 

Knowing  the  aines  and  the  ooaines  of  two  area  a  and  ft,  to  find  the  aine  and  the 
cosine  of  their  sum  and  of  their  difference. — To  find  the  tangent  of  the  sum  or  of 
the  difference  of  two  arcs,  knowing  the  tangents  of  those  arcs. 

Expressions  for  sin.  8  a  and  sin.  8  a ;  cos.  2  a  and  oos.  8  a ;  tang.  2  a  and  tang.  8  a. 

Knowing  sin.  a  or  oos.  a,  to  calculate  sin.  i  a  and  cos.  k  a. 

Knowing  tang,  a,  to  caloolate  tang,  k  a, 

Knowinff  sin.  a,  to  calculate  sin.  i  a. — Knowing  oos.  a,  to  calculate  oos.  k  a. 

Use  of  Uie  formula  cos.p+cos.g=s2ooe.  i(^+^)oos.i(j»— ^),  to  render  loga- 
rithms applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  trigonometrical  linea,  ainea  or  oosinea. — ^To  ren- 
der logarithms  applicable  to  the  sum  of  two  tangents. 

Construotion  orthe  triffonometrio  taUea. 

Use  in  detail  of  the  tables  of  Callet. — Appreciation,  by  the  proportional  parts,  of 
the  decree  of  exactness  in  the  calculation  of  the  angle8.-~8uperiont7  of  the  tangent 
fi»nnnua. 

JUioluiion  fff  trifOnfflei, 

Relations  between  the  angles  and  the  aides  of  a  nght-angled  triangle,  or  of  anj 
triangle  whatever. — When  ^e  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  given,  these  relations 
determine  only  the  ratios  of  the  sides. 

Resolution  of  right-angled  triangles. — Of  the  case  in  which  the  hypothenuse  and 
a  side  nearly  ecjuafto  it  are  given. 

Knowing  a  side  and  two  anglea  of  any  triangle,  to  find  the  other  parts,  and  also 
the  surface  of  the  triangle. 

Knowing  two  aides  a  and  ft  of  a  trian^j^le  and  the  indaded  angle  0,  to  find  the 
other  parts  and  also  the  surfiioe  of  the  triangle. — The  tang,  i  (A— S)  may  be  deter- 
mined;  or  tang.  A  and  tang.  B  directly. 

Knowing  the  three  aides  o^  ft,  o,  to  find  the  anffles  and  the  soriSuw  of  the  triangle.'^ 
Employment  of  the  formula  which  gives  tang.  I  A. 

JppUcaHon  to  trtrveffin{f  for  plana. 

Measurement  of  bases  with  rods. 

Measurement  of  angles. — Description  and  use  of  the  oirole. — ^Use  of  the  telescope 
to  render  the  line  of  siffht  more  predse. — Division  of  the  circle. — Verniers. 

Measurement  and  oalonlation  of  a  system  of  triangles. — Reduction  of  angles  to  the 
centres  of  stations. 

How  to  connect  the  secondary  points  to  the  prindpal  system.— Use  of  the  plane 
•table  and  of  the  compass. 

2.     SPHSRICAL  TBIGONOXXTBT. 

Fundamental  relations  (oos.  a=  cos.  ft  cos.  0+sin.  ft  sin.  coos.  A)  between  the  sides 
and  the  angles  of  a  sphencal  triangle. 

To  deduce  thence  the  rdations  sin.  A :  sin.  B  =  sin.  a :  sin.  ft ;  cot.  a  sin.  ft  ~~  cot.  A 
Bin.  C= oos.  ft  COS.  0,  and  by  the  consideration  of  the  supplementary  triangle  coa. 
A = — COS.  B  oos.  C  +  sin.  B  sin.  C  cos.  a. 

Right-angled  triangles. — Formulas  cos.  a = oos.  ft  oos.  o ;  sin.  ft = sin.  a  sin.  B ;  tang, 
tf  s  tang,  a  coa.  B.  and  tanff .  ft = sin.  0  tanff .  B. 

In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  three  siaes  are  less  than  90^,  or  else  two  of  the  sides 
are  greater  than  90°,  and  the  third  is  less.  An  angle  and  the  side  opposite  to  it  are 
both  leas  than  90°,  or  both  greater. 

Resolution  of  any  triangles  whatever : 

10  Having  given  their  tiiree  sides  o^  ft, «,  or  their  three  anglea  A,  B,  C— Fonnulas 
tanff.  ia,  and  tang,  i  A,  calculable  by  logarithms : 

5fi  Having  given  two  sides  and  the  induded  angl^,  or  two  anglea  and  the  indnded 
aide. — Formulss  of  Delambre : 

8°  Having  given  two  sides  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them,  or  two  angles 
and  a  side  opposite  to  one  of  them.  Employment  of  an  auxiliary  angle  to  render 
the  formulas  calculable  by  logarithms. 

Applications.— Survey  of  a  mountainous  conntiy. — ^Reduction  of  the  baae  and  of 
.the  angles  to  the  horizon. — ^Determination  of  differences  of  level. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  two  points  on  the  anrlhoe  of  the  earthy 
tQ  find  the  distance  of  thoae  points. 
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y.  AVALTTICAL  eSOXSTBT. 

Hie  important  property  of  homogeneitj  most  be  given  with  cleameas 
and  simplicity. 

The  transfonnation  of  oo-ordinatee  must  reoeive  some  numerical  ap- 
plications, which  are  indispensable  to  make  the  student  clearly  see  the 
meaning  of  the  formulas. 

The  determination  of  tangents  will  be  effected  in  the  most  general 
manner  by  means  of  the  derivatives  of  the  various  functions,  which  we 
inserted  in  the  programme  of  algebra.  After  having  shown  that  this 
determination  depends  on  the  calculation  of  the  derivative  of  the  ordi- 
nate with  respect  to  the  abscissa,  this  will  be  used  to  simplify  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  tangent  to  curves  of  the  second  degree  and  to  curves 
whose  equations  contain  transcendental  functions.  The  discussion  of 
these,  formerly  pursued  by  laborious  indirect  methods,  wiU  now  become 
easy;  and  as  curves  with  transcendental  equations  are  frequently  en- 
oonntered,  it  will  be  well  to  ezerdse  students  in  their  discussion. 

The  properties  of  foci  and  of  the  directrices  of  curves  of  the  second 
degree  will  be  established  directly,  for  each  of  the  three  curves,  by 
means  of  the  simplest  equations  of  these  curves,  and  without  any  consid- 
eration of  the  analytical  properties  of  foci,  with  respect  to  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  With  even  greater  reason  will  we  dis- 
pense with  examining  whether  curves  of  higher  degree  have  foci,  a  ques- 
tion whose  meaning  even  is  not  well  defined. 

We  retained  in  algebra  the  elimination  between  two  equations  of  the 
second  degree  with  two  unknown  quantities,  a  problem  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  purely  analytical  investigation  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
points  of  intersection  of  two  curves  of  the  second  degree.  The  final 
equation  is  in  general  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  we  may  sometimes  dis- 
pense with  calculating  that  equation.  A  graphical  construction  of  the 
curves,  carefully  made,  will  in  fiict  be  sufficient  to  make  known,  approz- 
imately,  the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  thus  obtained  an  approximate  solution,  we  will  often  be 
able  to  give  it  all  the  numerical  rigor  desirable,  by  successive  approxi- 
mations, deduced  fiom  the  equations.  These  considerations  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  investigation  of  the  real  roots  of  equations  of  any  form 
whatever  with  one  ubknown  quantity. 

Analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions  was  formerly  entirely  taught 
within  the  Polytechnic  school,  none  of  it  being  reserved  for  the  course 
of  admission.  For  some  years  past,  however,  candidates  were  required 
to  know  the  equations  of  the  right  line  in  space,  the  equation  of  the 
plane,  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  relate  to  it  and  the  transfer- 
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XDation  of  co-ordinateB.  But  the  oonsideration  of  suifaces  of  the  second 
order  was  resenred  for  the  interior  teadiing.  We  think  it  well  to  place 
liiiB  also  among  the  stadies  to  be  masleied  before  adnuMioii,  m  aooordr 
ance  with  the  general  principle  now  songht  to  be  realized,  of  dasnng 
with  them  that  double  instruotioa  which  does  not  exact  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  diffwential  calculus. 

We  have  not,  however,  inserted  here  all  the  propertiBB  of  surfooes  of 
the  Mcond  order^  bat  have  retained  only  fhoee  idiich  it  Is  indi^Mnsable 
to  know  and  to  retain*  The  transfonnatioii  of  rectilinear  co-oidinatoi| 
for  example,  moat  be  executed  with  simplicily,  and  die  teacher  must  re- 
atiict  himself  to  giving  his  pu^  a  succinct  ex{^aiiatien  of  die  eourse  te 
be  pursued ;  this  will  suffice  to  them  for  the  veiy  rare  eases  in  whick 
they  may  happen  to  have  need  of  them.  No  questions  will  be  asked 
relating  to  th«  general  considerations)  which  lequiie  very  complioated 
Hieoretical  discussions,  and  eq)eGially  that  of  die  general  reducdon  of  the 
equation  of  the  second  degree  with  dnee  vaiiabies.  We  have  omitted 
from  die  problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  to  the  plane,  die  detei^ 
mination  of  the  shortest  distance  of  two  ri^t  lines. 

The  piopeitieB  of  surfiices  of  the  eecond  o^er  will  be  deduced  frous 
the  equaticms  of  those  sur&oes,  taken  direody  in  die  amplest  fonna. 
Among  these  properties,  we  place  in  die  first  rank,  for  their  valuable 
^^plications,  those  of  the  surfoces  which  can  be  generated  by  the  mov^ 
ment  of  a  right  line. 

PBOQBAMME  OF  ANALTTICAL  0BOMEIST. 

1.  dioinnirr  of  two  Dnnomtoio. 

Rectilinear  oo-orditiatdi^.— Poftition  of  a  point  on  a  plane. 

BepreaentatioA  of  geomeirie  led  by  eqoatioDa. 

Homogeneity  of  eauationa  and  of  fonnulaa. — Conatantction  of  algebraio  ezpreeaions. 

TiwialDnnatten  or  reetHinear  oo*ordinatea. 

Conatrnotion  of  eqnationa  of  the  flnt  degree. — ^Problema  on  the  right  line. 

Conatrucition  of  eqnationB  of  thB  aeoona  dearee. — Diviaion  of  tho  onrves  whioh 
they  lepraaent  into  three  olaaaaa.— Bedaotion  <x  the  equation  to  ita  aimpieat  form  by 
the  ohf^ge  of  oo-ordinatea.* 

Problem  of  tatigenta.^The  coefficient  of  iadiiiadon  of  the  ticgentto  the  eorfe, 
to  the  axia  of  the  abaoiBaaa,  ia  equal  to  the  derivative  of  the  ordinate  with  reapeot  to 
the  abacisaa. 

QfiheMMe, 

Centre  and  axea.^T'he  aqnarea  of  the  ordinatoa  perpendicolar  to  one  of  the  mxea 
are  to  eaoh  other  aa  the  prodnotA  of  the  correaponding  aeffmente  formed  on  that  azia. 

The  ordinatea  perpendicular  to  the  muor  axia  are  to  ue  correaponding  ordinatea 
of  the  cirde  doacnbed  on  that  axis  aa  a  diameter,  in  the  conatant  ratio  of  the  minor 
axia  to  the  nujor. — Conatruction  of  the  cnrve  by  points,  by  meana  of  thia  property. 

Fool;   eccentricity  of  the  ellipaa.— The  anm  of  the  radii  TBOtora  drawn  to  any 

Sint  of  the  ellipse  ia  conatant  and  equal  to  the  migor  axia. — ^Deaoription  of  the 
ipse  by  meana  of  thia  propeHy. 

*  The  stndentB  will  apply  theeo  rednetloos  to  a  nnmerloal  eqaatioii  of  the  seeond  degree,  and 
WIU  determtneiae  rttdatten  of  the  new  tarn  with  respect  to  the  original  aacos,  by  meiai  of  triffo- 
Bometrtosl  tsblfa.  They  will  show  to  the  examiner  the  oompkte  ealoulaUona  of  this  rednoooa 
and  (he  trace  or  the  two  systems  of  axes  and  ef  tlM  ewvm 


IHreetrioeB.— The  distinoe  from  eaph  point  of  the  ellipee  to  one  of  the  foci,  and  to 
the  directrix  a4}flOont  to  that  focn%  are  to  each  other  as  the  eooentrioity  is  to  the 

IWOr  U3DB. 

Sqoations  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  norma}  at  anr  point  of  the  ellipse.* — ^The 
point  in  which  the  tangent  meets  one  of  the  axes  prolonged  is  independent  of  the 
nsngUi  of  the  other  axis. — Constmction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  dlipee  by 
OiMna  of  thi»  propertj. 

The  radii  Yootores,  drawn  ftom  the  fod  to  anj  point  of  the  ellipse,  make  equal 
angles  with  the  ta^i^gent  at  that  point  or  the  same  eide  of  it. — ^The  normal  bisects  the 
angle  made  by  the  radii  veetores  with  each  other.— -Thia  property  may  serve  to 
draw  a  tangent  to  ^e  ellipee  through  a  point  on  the  cnrve,  or  tnrongh  a  point  ex- 
terior to  it. 

The  diameters  of  the  ellipse  i^  nght  lipea  passing  throngh  the  centre  of  the 
avve.— The  <dukrda  which  a  diameter  hbecits  are  p^^fQlel  to  the  tangent  drawn 
ftrongh  the  efftramity  of  that  4iasaeton — Supplementary  (^oi4»p  By  means  of  them 
» tMQigent  to  the  eUipee  can  be  drawn  thn^ugn  a.  given  pcdnt  on  tbi^t  carve  or  parallel 
to  a  givea  right  line. 

Conjugate  dlameleiB»^-Two  eoqjo^pate  diaweterB  are  elways^acallel  to  snpplemen-i 
tai^  enorde,  and  veoiproceUy.-rrliixnit  of  the  angle  of  two  ooD^agato  diameters. — An 
eBipae  always  oontnine  two  equ4  oonjngato  diwietein.— The  snm  of  the  sqaares  of 
two  oonjugate  diameters  is  constant. — The  igrea  of  the  paraUeloffram  conatrooted  on 
Iwo  ooxgngKto  diameters  is  constant— To  conatroct  ao  eUipse,  Knowing  two  conju- 
gate diametsiB  and  the  angle  which  they  make  with  each  othw?^ 

Bxpresaion  of  the  aije^  of  an  elUpse  in  fonpt^on  of  it^  ax^a. 

Centre  and  axes,— rBaUo  of  the  sqaares  of  tjie  ordinatea  perpendicular  to  the  transr. 
wsiSAaisea. 

Of  foci  and  of  direotrices;  of  the  tangent  end  of  the  normal;  of  diameters  and  of 
■applementarv  chords.— Properties  of  Uiese  poinds  and  oi  these  lines,  analogous  to 
those  which  they  possess  in  the  ellipse.. 

Aavmptotea  ok  tne  hyperbola.— Tne  asymptotes  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  the 
parallelogram  formed  on  any  two  conjugeta  diameters. — ^The  portions  of  8^  secant 
oomprised  between  the  hyperbola  an4  J^  asymptotes  are  equidl.— Application  to  the 
tsmrant  and  to  its  oonstrumion. 

^e  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  a  seoant,  oomprised  between  a  point  of  the  curve  and 
the  asymptotesi  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  of  the  diameter  to  which  the  secant  is 
parallel. 

Form  of  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  aaymptotea. 

Axis  of  the  parabola.— Batio  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular  to  thg 


Poena  and  dineokrix  of  the  pa]mbo]a.^£veay  point  of  the  ourve  is  equfdly  distant 
ftom  the  focus  and  from  the  (ureotrix. — Construction  of  the  parabola. 

The  parabola  mav  be  oonsideced  as  an  eUipee,  in  wiiioh  the  nu^or  axis  is  indefl- 
oltely  imseaaed  while  the  d|8tana»  fswa  one  WQua  to  the  acUspent  aummit  remunji 
oonatant. 

Equations  of  the  tanffont  and  of  the  normal.— 8nb-tangent  and  suh-jaoxmal.  They 
ftmiiak  means  of  dnwing  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  the  curve. 

The  tangent  maksa  equal  angles  with  the  axis  and  with  the  radius  vector  drawi| 
to  the  point  of  oontaet.— To  draw,  by  meaos  of  this  propertj,  a  tangent  to  the  panr 
bohL  1^  thioogh  a  point  on  the  oorve ;  8*^  through  an  extenor  point. 

All  the  diaraetera  of  the  parabola  are  right  lines  parallel  to  the  axis,  end  reoipror 
edQy.— The  chorda  whioh  a  diametar  biseota  aie  parallel  to  the  tingent  4mwn  at  thi^ 
ecMnity  of  that  diameter. 

Xxpreaalon  of  the  area  of  a  panbolic  aegmentt 

.  Pokp  eo-nrdinatsa^rr-TQ  pass  from  %  system  of  rectilinear  and  rectangulir  co-ordi- 
witiift  to  a  syatem  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  reoiprooa%. 

Poliar«Quatioiui  of  the  three  ourves  of  the  second  order,  the  pole  being  situated  at  a 
fiM&B,  and  the  ai^lea  beinff  reckoned  from  the  axis  which  passes  through  that  focua* 

Bummaiy  diaeiMwion  of  aomo  tranaoendental  curvee.-T-i)etermineUoA  of  the  tan- 
gent at  one  of  their  points. 

Construction  of  the  real  roote  of  equations  of  any  form  with  one  unknown  qmuor 
tily.— Investigation  of  the  intonectiona  of  two  ourvea  of  the  second  degree.— Nor 
unioal  applicatiaiw  of  thonA  formula^. 
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•  Tbej  win  be  dedoesd  ftom  the  propeity,  prartoOBly  domonstnted,  of  the  OM^rittva  of  th# 
ertlaate  with  rMpeet  to  the -*—'— 
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S.   awownasr  or  trbbi  DonENsioiiB. 

The  sam  of  the  projectionft  of  several  ooneecutive  right  lines  upon  an  axis  is  eqnsl 
to  the  projection  of  the  resulting  line. — The  sum  of  die  projections  of  a  right  line  on 
three  rectangular  axes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  rjght  line. — ^The  sum  of  the 
s<|uare8  of  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  a  right  line  makes  with  three  rectangular 
right  lines  is  equal  to  unitj. 

The  projection  of  a  plane  area  on  a  plane  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  area  by 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  the  two  planes. 

Beprosentation  ofa  point  by  its  co-ordinates.— Equations  of  lines  and  of  suifiuMS. 

Transformation  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

Of  th4  right  line  and  qf  the  plane. 
Equations  of  the  right  line. — Equation  of  the  plane. 

To  find  the  equations  of  a  right  line,  l^'  which  passes  through  two  ffiven  points, 
SO  which  passes  throu^^h  a  ffiven  point  and  which  is  parallel  to  a  given  line. 
To  determine  the  point  of  interseotion  of  two  right  lines  whose  equations  are  known. 
To  pass  a  plane,  1^  through  three  given  points ;  2^  throup^h  a  given  point  and 


right  line  and  of  a  plane,  their  equations  being 

Knowing  the  oo«ordlnates  of  two  points,  to  iind  their  distanoe. 

From  a  nven  point  to  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  a  plane ;  to  find  the  foot  and  the 
length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Through  a  fliven  point  to  pass  a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line  (reot- 
anffular  co-ordinates). 

Through  a  ffiven  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line ;  to  determine 
the  foot  and  the  length  of  that  perpendicular  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Knowinff  the  equations  of  a  rif^ht  line,  to  determine  the  angles  whioh  that  line 
makes  with  the  axes  of  the  oo-ordmates  (rectangular  co-<mlinatee). 

To  find  the  angle  of  two  right  lihes  wboae  equations  are  known  (rectangular  co- 
ordinates). 

Knowinff  the  equation  of  a  plane,  to  find  the  angles  whioh  it  makes  with  the  co- 
ordinate puines  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  determine  the  angle  of  two  planes  ([rectangular  co-ordinates). 

To  find  the  angle  of  a  right  line  and  or  a  plane  (rectangular  co-ordinates). 

Sw/acee  qfthe  eeeond  degree. 

They  are  divided  into  two  dassee ;  one  daas  having  a  centre,  the  other  not  having 
any.    Co-ordinates  of  the  centre. 

Of  diametric  planes. 

Simplification  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  by  the  transformation 
of  co-ordinates. 

The  simplest  equations  of  the  ellipsoid,  of  the  hvp«rboloid  of  one  sheet  and  of  two 
sheets,  of  the  elliptical  and  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  of  cones  and  of  cylinders  of 
the  second  order. 

Nature  of  the  plane  sections  of  snrlhces  of  the  second  order. — ^Plane  sections  of  the 
eone,  and  of  the  right  cylinder  with  circular  base.— Anti-parallel  section  of  the  oblique 
oone  with  circular  base. 

Gone  asymptote  to  an  hyperboloid. 

Bight-lined  sections  of  toe  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet— Through  each  point  of  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  two  right  lines  can  be  drawn,  whence  reanlt  two  systems 
of  right-lined  generatrices  of  the  hyperboloid. — ^Two  right  lines  taken  in  the  same 
system  do  not  meet,  and  two  right  lines  of  different  systems  always  meet. — ^All  the 
right  lines  situated  on  the  hyperboloid  being  transported  to  the  centre^remaining 
punUel  to  themselves,  coincide  with  the  surfiioe  of  the  asymptote  cone. — Three  riffht 
lines  of  the  same  system  are  never  parallel  to  the  same  plane. — ^The  hyperboloiaof 
one  sheet  may  be  generated  bv  a  right  line  which  moves  along  three  fixed  right 
Unes,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane ;  and,  reciprocally,  when  a  right  line  slides  on 
three  fixea  lines,  not  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  it  ^nerates  ahyperlK>loid  of  one  sheet. 

Bight-lined  section^  of  the  hjrperbolic  paraboloid. — ^Through  each  point  of  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  two  right  lines  may  be  traced,  whence  results  the 
generation  or  the  paraooloid  by  two  systems  of  right  lines. — ^Two  right  lines  of  the 
same  system  do  not  meet,  but  two  rignt  lines  of  dmerent  systems  alwavs  meet — All 
the  rignt  lines  of  the  same  system  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane. — ^The  hyperbolic 

Craboloid  may  be  ffenerated  by  the  movement  of  a  right  line  which  slides  on  three 
ed  right  lines  which  are  pcrallel  to  the  same  plane;  or  by  a  right  line  whioh 
elides  on  two  fixed  right  lines,  itself  remaininff  always  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 
Beoiprocally,  everv  sumoe  resulting  ftom  one  of  these  two  modes  of  generation  is  a 
liyperboUe  pisiabolold. 
(ieneral  equations  of  oonlcal  sur&oes  and  of  cylindrical  eorfheee. 
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VI.  BS8CBIPTIVS  eSOXSTBT. 

The  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometiy, — their  uses  in  Stone- 
catting  and  Carpentry,  in  Linear  Perspective,  and  in  the  determination 
of  the  Shadows  of  bodies, — constitute  one  of  the  most  fruitful  branches 
of  the  applications  of  mathematics.  The  course  has  al^ys  been  given 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  with  particular  care,  according  to  the  plana 
traced  by  the  illustrious  Jfonffe,  but  no  part  of  the  subject  has  heretofore 
been  required  for  admission.  The  time  given  to  it  in  the  school,  being 
however  complained  of  on  all  sides  as  insufficient  for  its  great  extent  and 
important  applications,  the  general  methods  of  Descriptive  Geometry 
will  henceforth  be  retrenched  from  the  internal  course,  and  be  required 
(^  all  candidates  for  admission. 

As  to  the  programme  itself,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing,  for  it  was 
established  by  Monge^  and  the  extent  which  he  gave  to  it,  as  well  as  the 
methods  which  he  had  created,  have  thus  far  been  maintained.  We 
merely  suppress  the  construction  of  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
right  lines,  which  presents  a  disagreeable  and  useless  complication. 

Candidates  will  have  to  present  to  the  examiner  a  collection  of  their 
graphical  constructions  (ipures)  of  all  the  questions  of  the  programme, 
signed  by  their  teacher.  They  are  farther  required  to  make  free-hand 
sketches  of  five  of  their  Spurei. 

PROGRAMME  OF  DESCREPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 

ProhUms  rdoHng  to  the  point,  to  the  straight  line,  and  to  iheplane,* 

Through  a  point  given  m  space,  to  pass  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  line, 
and  to  find  the  length  of  a  part  of  that  right  line. 

Throtigh  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 

To  conatmct  the  plane  which  passea  through  three  points  given  in  space. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

A  riffnt  line  and  a  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  the  point  in  whioh 
the  right  line  meets  the  plane. 

Throogh  a  given  point,  to  pass  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  to  oonatmot 
theprqjections  of  ttra  point  of  meeting  of  the  right  line  and  of  the  plane. 

Through  a  given  point,  to  ,pas8  a  nght  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  right  line, 
and  to  construct  the  projeoUons  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  right  lines. 

A  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  angles  which  it  forms  with  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  construct  the  angle  which  they  form  between  them. 

Two  right  lines  which  out  each  other  being  given,  to  construct  the  angle  which 
they  form  between  them. 

To  conatruct  the  angle  formed  by  a  right  line  and  by  a  plane  given  in  pceition  in 
space. 

ProUems  rdating  to  tangent  planeB, 

To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a  cylindrical  surfkce  or  to  a  conical  surface,  l^'  through 
a  point  taken  on  the  surlhce ;  2^  through  a  point  taken  out  of  the  surfiuse ;  9P  paral- 
lel to  a  given  right  line. 

Through  a  point  taken  on  a  surftce  of  revolution,  whoee  meridian  is  known,  to 
posa  a  plane  tangent  to  that  surfkce. 

*  The  method  of  the  ebange  of  the  planes  of  prqfeotloa  wlU  be  used  fcr  the  resolatlon  of  these 
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Probimnt  rdatinff  to  tJk§  inienection  of  wrfaett. 

To  oonstniot  the  section  made,  on  the  sarfiuse  of  a  right  and  vertical  t^Ilnder,  bj 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  tihe  pbaea  of  projeoklOB,— Ta  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  ofinterBection. — ^To  make  tne  development  of  the  cylindrical  snrfiiioe,  and 
to  refer  to  it  the  carve  of  Inteneetion,  and  alao  the  tangent. 

To  oonstrnot  the  inteiaection  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of 
tiie  planes  of  projection.    Bevtf  opment  and  tangent 

To  coABtruot  the  right  aeotion  of  an  obUqiie  ojlinder.-— To  draw  the  tangent  to 
the  carve  of  intersection.  To  make  the  development  of  the  cylindrical  sormoe,  and 
to  refer  to  it  the  eniive  which  aeived  as  its  base,  and  alao  ita  taagenta. 

To  conatraot  the  intersection  of  a  sur&oe  of  revolution  by  a  plan^  and  the  tan- 
Bents  to  the  curve  of  intersection. — ^To  resolve  this  queetion,  when  we  generating 
Boo  ia  a  right  line  whieh  doee  not  meet  the  axis. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  cylindrical  surjhoea,  and  the  tangents  to  that 


To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  oblique  oonea,  and  the  taogento  to  that  curve. 
To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  surnoee  of  tevolntion  whose  axes  meet. 

▼II.  OVEBB  BBaVIBBMBBn. 

The  preceding  siz  heads  complete  the  oatline  of  the  elementary  comae 
of  mathematical  instruction  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  article  to 
present ;  but  a  few  more  lines  may  well  be  given  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  school. 

Mechanics  comes  next  The  programme  is  arranged  under  these 
heads:  Shnple  motion  and  comiK)und  motion;  Inertia;  Forces  applied 
to  a  free  material  point;  Work  of  forces  applied  to  a  movable  point; 
Forces  applied  to  a  solid  body ;  Machines. 

Phtsics  comprises  these  topics:  General  properties  of  bodies;  Hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics ;  Densities  of  solids  and  liquids ;  Properties  of 
gases;  Heat;  Steam;  Electricity;  Magnetism;  Acoustics;  light 

Cbbiobtrt  treats  of  Oxygen ;  Hydrogen ;  Combinations  of  hydrogen 
with  oxygei^ ;  Azote  or  nitrogen ;  Combinations  of  aaote  with  oxygen ; 
Combination  of  azote  with  hydrogen,  or  ammonia ;  Sulphur ;  Chlorine ; 
Phosphorua;  Cai^n. 

CoaMOQRiJPHT  describes  the  Stars;  the  Earth;  the  Sun;  the  Moon; 
the  Planets ;  Comets ;  the  I^des. 

History  and  QsoaRAPKT  treat  of  Europe  from  the  Rcmiaii  Empire  to 
the  acGession  of  Louis  XYL 

Gbbmah  must  be  known  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  translated,  spoken  a 
little,  and  written  in  its  own  characters. 

Drawino,  besides  the  ^wret  of  descriptiye  geometry,  must  have  beeii 
acquired  sufficiently  for  copying  an  academic  study,  and  shading  in  pen- 
dl  and  in  India  ink 

Will  not  our  readers  agree  with  M.Coriolis,  ibai^There  are  very  few 
kwmed  matkematiciana  who  could  answer  perfectly  tgell  at  an  esBamma^ 
ikmfor  admiUtkfn  to  th0  Polyteolmc  SckeoT^ 
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BT  8.  O.   BOWK. 


The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  has 
been  set  forth  in  this  Journal.  Valuable  hints  and  suggestions  upon 
the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Lewis'  articles  in  the  preceding 
volume. 

Our  object  now  is  to  show  how  new  interest  and  importance  may 
be  given  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  old 
Greeks,  by  connecting  it  with  the  study  of  the  language  and  the  lite- 
rature of  the  modem  Greeks.  For  which,  Prof.  Felton  has  given  in- 
creased facilities  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Selections  from 
their  best  writers.* 

In  our  utilitarian  age  and  country,  there  is  a  growing  prejudice 
against  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  partly  because  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  languages  is  difficult  to  be  attained ;  partly  because 
some  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  accomplishment;  partly 
because  others  think  that  the  time  spent  in  attaining  it  might  be 
better  spent  in  something  else ;  but  mainly  because  very  few  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  The  popular  misnomer  of  dead  Ian- 
guage  as  applied  to  Greek,  is  proof  of  this.  The  language-  is  not 
dead,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  Greeks  of  to-day  ea&  read 
Homer  more  easily  than  we  can  read  Chaucer;  and  they  can  read  X^io- 
phon  about  as  easily  as  we  read  Spencer.  But  suppose  they  eould  not 
Suppose,  indeed,  there  were  no  living  Greeks,  would  the*  old  Greek 
language  be  dead  ?  Not  in  any  just  sense.  We  have  hundreds  of 
aspirants  for  immortality  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  they  have 
their  respective  thousands  of  admirers,  who  believe  iheis  reputations 
will  win  in  the  race  against  time ;  but  we  will  back  old  Homer 
against  any  living  poet,  Aristotle  against  any  philosophecj  Socrates 
against  any  moralist,  Demosthenes  against  any  orator ;  wo  will  give 
to  their  living  rival  two  thousand  years  the  starts  and  feel  sure  that 
they  will  be  beaten,  and  left  out  of  sight  in  ages,  when  the  names 
and  work  of  the  ancients  will  be  as  fresh  and  green  as  they  are  now. 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
will    always  be    sought  by  those    who    aspire    to    high    scholar- 

•  eelcctiona  from  modern  Greek  writers  in  Prose  and  Poetry,,  ^iib  n«te»  by  C.  U,  Fttton, 
L  L-  B.    EUot  Professor  of  Greek  In  Harvard  UniTersitx.. 
No.  5.— [Vol.  II,  No.  1.]— 13. 
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ship,  and  tliat  the  study  of  it  will  not  be  banished  from  our  high 
seminaries,  we  would  urge  a  few  considerations  in  favor  of  haying  the 
language  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  in  no  sense  a  dead 
language ;  to  wit,  in  connection  with  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage of  several  millions  of  living  men. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  additional  study,  and  when  done 
may  become  very  useful  by  opening  to  the  student  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  people  of  the  East ;  a  people 
who  have  their  universities,  their  gymnasia,  and  their  common  schools, 
their  periodicals,  and  their  newspapers ;  and  who  are  fast  building  up 
a  literature  which  shows  them  to  be  worthy  desendants  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors. 

The  political  revolution  which  the  Greeks  recently  effected  so  com- 
pletely, is  not  the  only  one  which  they  have  attempted.  They  have 
aimed  also  at  effecting  an  equally  remarkable  revolution  in  their 
national  language,  by  driving  out  all  foreign  words  and  phrases 
which  their  conquerors,  especially  the  Italians  and  Turks  had  left; 
by  correcting  grammatical  corruptions,  and  by  bringing  it  back  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  old  condition  of  most  beautiful,  flexible,  and 
expressive  language  yet  contrived  by  man. 

This  attempt  was  certainly  as  remarkable  as  it  was  bold.  We 
know  no  other  instance  in  history  where  a  people,  or  race,  has  con- 
sciously and  purposely  undertaken  such  a  task.  Such  changes  in  lan- 
guage are  usually  made  slowly  and  unconsciously ;  but  the  Greeks  went 
to  work  earnestly,  purposely,  and  almost  unanimously.  It  was  not 
merely  ihe  work  of  scholars ;  they  could  have  done  nothing  alone ; 
but  the  people,  who  clung  to  the  memory  of  their  high  descent,  who 
always  persisted  in  calling  their  boys  Pericles,  and  Socrates,  and 
Leonidas,  and  their  girls  Aspasia,  and  Helena,  and  Penelope, — 
the  common  people  seconded  the  scholars  in  the  high  attempt,  and 
set  about  discarding  what  they  understood  to  be  foreign  words,  and 
using  native  ones  with  an  eagerness  which  would  have  seemed  puer- 
ile and  useless,  if  its  purpose  had  not  been  so  good,  and  its  success  so 
remarkable. 

This  redemption  of  a  language  is  such  an  extraordinary  thing,  that 
it  is  worth  notice. 

The  natural  brotherhood  of  man  is  shown  in  the  tendency  to 
a  common  form  of  speech  which  is  manifested  as  soon  as  social  rela- 
tions are  established.  So  surely  as  men  of  different  nations  come 
into  relation  with  each  other,  even  if  it  be  relations  of  war,  so  surely 
do  they  begin  to  form  a  common  language.  Their  leaders  bring 
fhem  together  as  enemies,  but  they  soon  form  relations  as  friends. 
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We  saw  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  assimilation  of  languages 
when  our  army  in  Mexico  sent  home  among  the  worthless  spoils  of 
war,  such  words  as  wunos,  ranchos,  JiUibuster,  and  the  like.  This  pro- 
cess however  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  countries  conquered  and  occupied 
by  strangers.  The  strangers  usually  impose  even  their  language  upon 
the  natives.  Greece  was  conquered  and  occupied  for  ages  by  Rom- 
ans, by  barbarians,  by  French,  by  Yenitians,  by  Turks,  and  each  left 
as  bad  legacies,  broken  bits  of  speech,  until  the  colloquial  language 
of  the  country  became  a  curious  mosaic,  of  which  the  ground  work, 
however,  was  still  the  old  Greek. 

Space  permits  not  mention  of  all  the  causes  which  have  saved  the 
language  from  utter  loss.  The  main  ones  are,  first,  the  strong  naiicn- 
ality  of  the  race  which  repelled  social  intercourse,  and  checked  inter- 
marriage ;  and  which  demanded  and  obtained  for  the  people  the  right 
of  administering  their  own  municipal  afiairs.  Even  under  the  Turks, 
many  a  Greek  village  elected  its  own  i^fjkfwyspovrgf, — its  Selectmen, 
who  collected  the  tribute  from  the  Pashas,  and  who  had  considerable 
power.  Many  villages  especially  in  the  mountain  re^ons,  had  never 
been  entered  by  the  conqueror. 

Second,  the  preservation  of  the  Greek  Church.  This  with  all  its 
mummeries,  and  its  absurdities,  has  been  of  immense  advantage. 
In  the  quiet  and  secluded  monastaries,  was  many  a  copy  of  the 
old  classics,  and  many  a  monk  to  pore  over  them  ;  while  the  priests 
repeated  the  church  ritual,  and  the  prayers  in  good  Greek,  century 
after  century,  in  thousands  of  little  chapels;  for  even  while  the 
crescent  shone  over  every  large  town,  and  upon  every  fortress  wall, 
the  cross  stood  meekly  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  plains,  and 
up  in  the  green  nooks  among  the  mountains. 

By  these,  and  other  means,  a  knowledge  of,  and  even  familiarity 
with  the  old  Greek  was  kept  up  in  Greece.  The  standard  still 
existed. 

Early  in  this  century,  and  long  before  the  revolt  of  the  country 
against  Turkey,  there  was  a  manifest  revival  of  Greek  literature, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Greek  merchants  who  had  settled  and  grown 
rich  in  Europe,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  Several 
presses  were  established,  and  books  were  printed  in  .the  modem  Greek 
language.  Their  authors  aimed  at  elevating  the  style,  and  bringing 
back  the  language  toward  its  old  type.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Corais,  whose  singular  merit  and  virtues  did  not  escape  the  eagle  eye 
of  Napoleon.  Encouraged  and  aided  by  the  French  government,  he 
established  himself  at  Paris,  and  not  only  issued  many  valuable 
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works  written  in  a  style  which  still  senses  as  a  model,  but  be  greatlj 
encouraged  native  Greek  writers  ebewhere. 

When  the  political  revolution  was  effected,  the  Greeks  with  singu- 
lar unanimity,  turned  their  attention  to  the  preservation  of  all  the 
relics  of  their  glorious  ancestry.  Among  the  first  laws  passed  was 
one  erecting  a  national  museum  of  antiquities,  to  be  kept  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  and  one  fbrbidding  the  exportation  of  statuary. 

But  the  most  wonderful  and  lasting  monument  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  builded,  was  their  language.  We  all  have  a  general  idea  of 
its  richness,  sweetness,  and  flexibility ;  but  scholars  only  know  its 
graceful  beauty,  and  wondrous  strength.  This  monument  has  with- 
stood the  assaults  of  time  better  even  than  the  Parthenon;  for 
though  there  remains  so  much  of  that  magnificent  temple  that  with 
moderate  means  it  may  be  restored  to  its  old  beauty  of  form  and 
outline,  yet  no  money  can  replace  its  treasures  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  for  no  living  man  hath  the  genius  to  re-create  them.  But 
of  the  old  language  no  parts  have  been  utterly  lost, — they  have  only 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Even  the  popular  speech  has  ever  been  substantially  genuine 
Greek.  The  principal  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  language  have 
been  in  the  mode  of  using  verbs  and  nouns.  Instead  of  expressing 
the  tenses  by  mere  changes  in  the  form  of  the  root,  auxiliary  verbs 
have  been  introduced ;  and  instead  of  expressing  cases  of  nouns  by 
changes  in  the  termination,  prepositions  have  come  into  use,  thus 
conforming  to  other  modem  languages. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  rubbish ;  but  it 
was  a  serious  one  to  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  structure.  There 
were  some  enthusiastic  enough  to  propose  this,  but  other  councils 
prevailed,  and  by  general  consent,  the  radical  form  of  the  modem 
Greek  was  to  be  retained,  while  all  foreign  words  were  to  be  rooted 
out 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  how  eagerly  the  people  seconded  the 
scholars.  Not  only  did  the  writers  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
school-bocjks,  carefully  eschew  all  foreign  idioms,  but  the  common 
people  threw  over  the  words  which  their  former  tyrants  had  left,  as 
eagerly  as  though  they  had  been  the  very  bodies  of  Turks  and  Ital- 
ians. As  we,  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  it,  drop  such  corrup- 
tions as  daddy  and  mammy,  and  return  to  father  and  mother,  so  the 
Greeks  rejected  such  comiptions  Mawa,  Uatrirtie  and  returned  to 
Xlar^p,  fi^np,  and  the  like.  But  the  Greeks  did  more  than  we  can  be 
induced  to  do,  for  our  people  cling  to  vestypants^  and  other  vulgar- 
ism, leaving  our  good  English  waistcoat  and  trousers;  while  thej 
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eagerly  substitated  pure  Greek  words  for  the  foreign  ones  as  fast  as 
thej  were  pointed  out, 

The  sailors  and  soldiers  vied  with  civilians,  and  though  such  words 
as  Capitani,  Generale  Presidente,  had  been  very  common ;  they  imme- 
diately substituted  the  old  Greek  titles  and  saluted  their  leaders  as 
iroiCctfX96j  tf'Tpaniyof,  and  *p6sSpoe, 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  particulars,  the  result  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  There  is  now  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  in  Greece. 
There  are  over  thirty  newspapers,  several  periodicals,  regularly  pub- 
lished, and  there  are  many  presses  at  work  throwing  off  great  num- 
bers of  works,  especially  school  books.  It  is  stated  on  good  author- 
ity, that  one  single  publishing  house, —  that  of  Koromelas, — in 
Athens,  published  in  the  last  year,  over  a  half  million  copies  of  text- 
books for  the  University,  the  Gymnasia,  and  the  common  schools. 

These  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  a  style  so  nearly  approach- 
ng  the  old  language  that  any  good  Greek  scholar  can  read  them 
after  a  very  little  attention  to  the  difference  in  form  of  inflexions. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  reading.  The  Greeks  are  fast  develop- 
ing their  natural  -  resources.  They  are  the  most  active,  intelligent, 
and  successful  traders  in  the  East  Their  superiority  in  point  of 
physical  organization,  and  their  actual  advantages  in  point  of  educa- 
tion, will  soon  give  them  great  influence  among  the  motley  races 
which  make  up  the  Turkish  empire,  if  not  the  actual  mastery.  The 
popular  speech  of  this  rising  people  is,  [as  we  have  said]  in  the  main, 
genuine  Greek.  It  is  surely  then  most  desirable  that  our  youth  who 
are  studying  the  Greek  language,  should  study  it  in  connection  with 
that  modification  of  it  so  extensively,  used.  It  is  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  do  this  that  Professor  Felton  has  prepared  with  great  care 
and  ability  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  we  commend  it 
heartily  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  ancient  Greek. 


'* 
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KARLT  IJITIN  AOOBNTUATION. 

A  KEW  theory  in  reference  to  the  early  accentuation  of  Latin  has 
lately  been  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  Dietrich,  of  Pforte,  in  Saxony.  It  ia 
given  in  Aufrecht  and  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Spraeh- 
foTKhung^  Band  L  Heft  6.  Berlin,  1852.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  Latin  grammarianB,  the  accent,  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  is  placed  either  on  the  penult,  or  else  on  the  antepe- 
nult, and  this  point  is  regulated  or  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  the  penult  syllable.  According  to  the  new  theory,  the  accent  in 
Latin  was  originally  placed  on  the  radical  syllable  of  the  word,  even 
if  it  came  before  the  antepenult ;  and  in  words  with  prefixes,  and  in 
compound  words,  the  accent  was  placed  on  the  preposition,  or  on  the 
first  part  of  the  compound ;  the  usual  Latin  accentuation  having 
arisen  at  a  later  period. 

This  theory  rests,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  on  no  direct  or  positive 
evidence.    It  is  inferred  merely  from  its  effects,  that  is,  it  is  deduced, 
firom  certain  phenomena  observable  in  the  language. 

1.  The  abridged  forms,  junior^  ditior,  poblictiSf  amasHy  are  more 
easily  explained,  if  derived  from  ju'veniar,  di'viHar,  po'pulicus,  am'a- 
visti,  with  the  accent  on  the  radical  syllable,  than  if  derived  from 
juve'niory  divVtior^  popu'licua^  amavis'Hj  with  the  accent  on  the  syl- 
lable fallen  out;  for  such  accent  would  naturally  tend  to  preserve  Uie 
syllable. 

2.  The  derivative  forms,  vektbrumy  candelabrum,  salubris,  lugu- 
brisy  for  veldberum,  condelaherum,  mluberis,  luguheria,  (the  suf- 
fix being  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Lat  firo^  are  more  easily 
explained  by  supposing  an  accent  on  the  first  or  radical  syllable, 
than  by  supposing  an  accent  on  any  subsequent  syllable.  The 
earlier  the  accent  is  in  the  word,  the  more  liable  is  the  vowel  in 
question  to  fidl  out 

3.  The  forms  agnitus,  dejero,  nihilum,  shortened  from  agnatus, 
dejuro,  nihilum,  are  more  easily  explained  by  supposing  an  accent  on 
the  preposition  or  the  first  part  of  the  compound,  than  by  an  accent 
on  the  penult  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  Latin  prosody. 

4.  But  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  of  words,  whose 
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foan  is  explained  by  the  theory  before  us,  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
radical  rowel  in  words  compounded  with  prepositions ;  as,  aaeendo 
from  9eando,  compmgo  from  pango^  ooUigo  from  Ugo^  illieo  from  loeo^ 
etmddo  from  caedoj  infulto  from  M/to,  includo  from  claudoj  obedio 
from  audio.  The  cause  of  this  attenuation  has  not  before  been  so 
aatisfiwtorily  explained,  as  by  this  theory. 

ftciiAncs  or  ancicnt  okndce  in  inqubh. 

It  was  an  original  trait  of  the  whole  Indo-European  stock  of  lan- 
guages, that  many  inanimate  objects,  and  even  abstract  actions,  quali- 
ties, and  attributes,  were  i^arded  as  having  life  and  personality,  and 
even  as  endued  with  sex.  This  was  a  sort  of  personification,  and  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  lively  imagination  of  the  first  language-makers. 

This  remarkable  peculiarity,  it  is  well  known,  continued  to  exist  in 
its  fuU  vigor,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  the  languages  whence  the 
English  is  mainly  derived. 

Although  this  peculiarity  has  yielded  in  ordinary  English  to  a 
more  natural  and  logical  view  of  gender,  yet  in  some  words  it  is  still 
retained  in  poetry  and  elevated  prose. 

This  usage,  in  English,  is  often  called  the  rhetorical  or  poetical 

^  gender,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  arising  from  a  direct  and  new 

personification  at  the  time ;  but,  in  my  view,  it  is  more  philosophical 

and  more  consonant  with  fact,  to  consider  it  as  a  continuance  of  the 

ancient  gender,  and  to  deduce  it  from  the  original  languages  above 

I  named. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  shall  find  that  t?^e  substantive 
thus  personified,  as  a  general  rule,  has  the  gender  of  the  original 
vord  whence  it  is  derived, 

1.  Many  names  of  inanimate  objects  which  are  found  used  as  mas- 
culine in  English  poets  and  other  writers,  are  masculine  in  the  origi- 
nal languages ;  as,  April,  (comp.  Lat  tnensis,  m.)  comet,  (Lat  cometes^ 
m.)  dandelion^  (Fr.  dent  de  lion,  m.)  elm,  (Anglo-Sax.  ellm,  perhaps  m. 

r  oomp  Fr.  orme,  m.)  flood,  (Anglo-Sax.  fldd,  n.  but  comp.  Old  Sax.  flod, 

m,  Yr.flot,  m.)  hill,  (Anglo-Sax.  hill,  m.)  mountain,  (Lat.  mons,  m,) 
northeast,  (comp.  Anglo-Sax.  wind,  m.  Lat.  ventus,  ro.)  sea,  (Anglo-Sax. 
see,  t  but  comp.  Old  Sax.  seo,  m.)  star,  (Anglo-Sax.  steorra,  m.)  sun,  (An- 
glo-Sax. sunne,  f.  but  comp.  Lat  sol,  m.)  Tartarus,  (Lat  TartaruSf 
m.)  thunder,  (Anglo-Sax.  thuner,  m.)  tower,  (Anglo-Sax.  torr,  m.) 
winter,  (Anglo-Sax.  winter,  m.)  etc 

2.  Many  names  of  inanimate  objects  which  are  found  used  as  femi- 
nine in  English  poets  and  other  writen,  are  feminine  in  the  original  lan- 
guages ;  as,  JEtna,  (Lat  Aetna,  f.)  air,  (Lat  aer,  m.  but  comp.  Gr. 
d.iii,  £  Anglo-Sax.  lyft,  f.)  hark,  (Fr.  barque,  £)  church,  (Anglo-Sax. 
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cirCf  f.)  city,  (Lat  dvitas,  f.)  comedy^  (Lat.  eonufdta^  f.)  eotmtry,  (Fr. 
amtrSe,  f.)  «ar<A,  (Anglo-Sax.  «afc^,  m.  but  comp.  Lat.  terra,  t)  eeho^ 
(Lat  echo,  f.)  eglantine,  (Fr.  eglantine,  f.)  Jig-tree,  (oomp.  Lat.  /cm* 
f.)  A«/Z,  (Anglo-Sax.  hell,  f.)  Aour,  (Lat  hora,  f.)  ^uf,  (Fr.  ^',  f.)  miiufy 
(Anglo-Sax.  gemynd,  m.  but  comp.  Lat  m«n«,  f.)  moon,  (Anglo-Sax. 
mona,  m.  but  comp.  Lat  luna,  f.)  muM,  (Lat  muea,  f.)  mime,  (Lat 
mueica,  f.)  etc 

8.  Most  abstract  nouns  whichf  when  personified,  are  treated  as 
feminine  in  English,  have  the  termination  of  feminine  nouns  in  the 
original  languages ;  as,  06/moM,  opinion,  affection,  ambition,  compas- 
sion, derision,  benevolence,  experience,  chance,  decay,  atfariee,  justice, 
piety,  society,  pity,  cruelty,  beauty,  duty,  astronomy,  philosophy,  con- 
cord, discord,  envy,  fancy,  nature,  pleasure,  virtue,  form,  fortune^ 
darkness,  happiness,  faith,  truth,  etc 

4.  Some  abstract  nouns  which  are  treated  as  masculine,  are  mascu- 
line in  the  original  languages ;  as,  honor,  terror,  love,  fear,  sleep,  dis- 
ease, etc. 

6.  Some  nouns,  however,  in  English,  either  from  inattention,  or 
from  the  crossing  of  opposite  principles,  have  deviated  from  the  pre- 
ceding rules,  and  are  found  treated  sometimes  as  masculine,  and  some- 
times as  feminine.  Thus,  age,  masc.  in  Shakspeare  and  Somerville, 
fem.  in  Shakspeare  and  Sterne ;  conscience,  masc  in  Darwin,  fem.  in 
Fielding  and  Young ;  contemplation,  masc.  in  Akenside,  fem.  in  Dyer 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  heaven,  masc  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  fem.  in 
Milton  and  Young.  So  providence,  genius,  vengeance,  war,  autumn, 
lily,  etc,  are  used  sometimes  as  masculine,  and  sometimes  as  feminine. 

ntBTiRrrnri  vsaBs  in  snaLnH. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  preteritive  verbs  in  Latin ;  as, 
coepi,  I  begin ;  memini,  I  remember ;  novi,  I  know ;  odi,  I  hate. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  preteritive  verbs  in  Greek ;  as,  oi^o, 
I  know. 

But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  there  are  also  preteritive  verbs  in 
English,  because  the  evidence  of  their  possessing  this  character  is 
only  partially  exhibited  in  the  English  language. 

By  preteritive  verbs  I  intend  verbs  in  the  past  tense  now  used  to 
denote  present  time. 

These  verbs  are  /  can,  I  may,  I  must,  I  ought,  I  shall,  I  wUl^ 
quoth  I,  I  wot. 

These  verbs  are  known,  (1.)  by  the  inflection  of  the  singular,  which 
accords  with  that  of  the  past  tense  and  differs  from  that  of  the  pres- 
ent tense  in  other  verbs ;  as,  /  can,  thou  canst,  he  can,  not  /  can,  thou 
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cantt,  he  ecmneik  or  cans;  (2.)  by  their  being  formed  from  infinitiyes 
by  a  change  of  vowel  (where  the  nature  of  the  vowel  permits  it) 
after  the  strong  conjugation  ;  as,  /  can,  from  to  ken  ;  quoth  from  to 
queathe^  wot  from  to  mt ;  (3.)  bj  their  sometimes  having  the  ^  or  c^ 
of  the  preterite  tense;  as,  must^  ought;  and  (4.)  by  their  re- 
ceiving in  the  plural  in  other  dialects  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive, 
which  accords  in  those  dialects  with  the  past  tense,  and  not  with  the 
r  present ;  as  in  con,  tnay^  shall^  and  wUL 

1.  Icon,  thou  canity  he  can;  comp.  Goth,  kann,  plur.  kunnumy 
from  infin.  itt<nnan=Eng.  to  ken  or  know. 

Knowledge  in  this  case  is  power;  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
be  able  to  do  it 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection ;  as  Goth. 
kannj  past  kuntha;  Germ,  kahn,  past  konnte  ;  but  in  English  this 
verb  by  a  singular  freak  forms  the  past  tense  eouldj  after  the  analogy 
of  should  and  would. 

Can  is  used  in  English  only  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  denoting  po- 
tentiality, and  is  wanting  in  the  participles,  infinitive,  and  imperative. 

The  primitive  verb  /  ken  in  English  is  only  obsolescent,  not  obso- 
^  lete,  and  has  the  weak  inflection. 

2.  Imay^  thou  mayest,  he  may  ;  comp.  Germ.  mag.  plur.  mdgen, 
from  infin.  mogen,  to  be  able. 

This  verb  which,  like  its  derivatives  might  and  matn,  originally  de- 
noted power,  now  in  English  denotes  only  possibility. 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection  ;  as,  Gk>th. 
mag^  pret  niahta;  Germ,  mo^,  pret  moehte  ;  Eng.  may,  past  might. 

May  is  used  in  English  only  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  denoting  pos- 
sibility, and  is  wanting  in  the  participles,  imperative  and  infinitive. 

3.  /  mtistj  thou  must,  he  must ;  comp.  Germ,  musste,  (used  only 
as  a  preterite)  from  mussen,  to  be  obliged. 

'  This  verb  is  used  in  English  as  a  preterite,  as  well  as  a  present 

U  tense. 

This  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  and  is  want- 
ing in  the  participles,  imperative  and  infinitive. 

4.  /  oughty  thou  oughtest,  he  ought ;  comp.  Gk>ih.  atA,  plur.  aigum^ 
from  infin.  aigan^  to  have=Eng.  to  owe  or  own, 

I  Possession  becomes  a  sort  of  duty ;  to  have  to  do  a  thing  is  to  owe 

}  to  do  it 

This  verb  is  used  in  English  as  a  preterite,  as  well  as  a  present 
tense. 

This  verb  may  be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  of  mode,  and  is  want- 
ing in  the  partidples,  infinitive  and  imperative. 
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The  primitive  yerb  I  owe,  with  the  weak  inflection,  is  still  in  use 
to  denote  pecuniary  obligation. 

5.  I  shally  thou  shalty  he  shall;  comp.  Goth.  skcU^  plur.  slnUum^ 
from  infin.  skulan,  to  be  obliged. 

Necessity  in  this  case  involyes  futarition ;  to  be  dbUged  to  do  a 
thing  S&  tohe  about  to  do  it 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection ;  as,  Goth. 
tkal^  past  skulda  ;  Germ,  soll^  past  spllte  ;  Eng.  shaU^  past  should. 

Shall  is  used  in  English  as  an  auxiliary  of  tense,  and  when  em- 
phatic as  an  auxiliary  of  mode. 

6.  /  will,  thou  vnlt^  he  will ;  comp.  Germ,  vnllj  plur.  wollen,  from 
infin.  toollen,  to  will. 

Volition  here  passes  into  futurition ;  to  wUl  a  thing  is  to  make 
future  its  accomplishment 

This  verb  forms  a  new  preterite  after  the  weak  inflection;  aa, 
Goth.  vt7y,  past  vilda ;  Germ,  will,  past  wollte;  Eng.  will,  past 
would. 

Will  is  used  in  English  as  an  auxiliary  of  tense  and  mode,  and  is 
wanting  in  the  participles,  imperative  and  infinitive. 

The  original  verb,  or  a  modification  of  it,  inflected  after  the  weak  con- 
jugation, is  still  used  in  philosophic  language  to  denote  the  having  a 
volition,  and  has  then  the  infinitive,  and  both  participles. 

7.  Q^oth  /,  quoUi^  he  ;  comp.  Goth,  gath,  plur.  gethum,  from  infin. 
giihan,  Anglo  Sax.  cwmth,  plur.  ewcedon,  from  ewcethan,  *'to  say  ^= 
queatke,  in  Eng.  bequeathe, 

8.  /  wot,  thou  wottest,  he  toot ;  from  infin.  to  wit,  is  used  as  a 
present  tense ;  and  wist,  preterite  from  to  wis,  is  used  as  its  preterite. 

J.  w.  G. 
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ToK  Poblio  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston  sprang  from  a  feeling, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  most  thonghtfol  and  judioioos  citizens,  that 
the  system  of  pablio  eduoation,  so  liberally  provided  fi>r  the  young, 
might  be,  and  should  be,  extended  to  those  of  more  mature  age. 
The  school  training  does  not  go  beycmd  the  sixteenth  year ;  and, 
though  boys  not  destined  for  the  learned  professiims  annually  engage 
m  some  active  business,  after  that  period,  yet  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  not  absorbed  by  the  duties  they  owe  to  their 
omployen,  which  may  be  happily  and  wisely  occupied  in  the  reading 
of  good  books.  With  still  more  force  does  this  consideration  apply  to 
girls,  who  form  one  half  of  the  rising  generation,  and  whose  mental 
training,  in  view  of  their  future  destiny  as  wives  and  mothers,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  belong 
to  families  in  snoh  comfortable  circumstances  that  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  thus,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
r€guhir  duties  of  the  school,  they  are  thrown  upon  themselves  for  some 
hours  of  every  day,  in  which,  if  well  employed,  much  useful  knowl- 
edge may  be  gained,  and  the  habits  of  regular  occupation,  formed  at 
school,  may  be  kept  up.  Besides  these,  there  are,  in  so  intelljgent 
a  community  as  that  of  Boston,  many  men  and  women,  with  love  of 
knowledge  and  taste  for  reading,  who  find  it  difficult  to  procure  good 
bodes,  and  who  will  gladly  embrace  the  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement which  are  furnished  by  access  to  a  large  and  well-chosen 
public  library. 

lliese  views,  formed  and  gradually  extended  among  the  community 
at  large,  found  expression  in  the  City  Council  of  1848 ;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  an  order  passed  by  them,  the  mayor,  Mr.  Josiah  Quinoy, 
Jr.,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  to  authorise  the  city  of 
Boston  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  city.  By  the  same  act,  the  City  Council  were 
clothed  with  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  library ;  but  no  appropriations  were  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year.  The  act  was 
Improved  by  the  Governor,  March  18th,  1848. 

This  aotof  incorporation  may  be  considered  the  birth  of  the  library. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  books  belonging  to  it,  and  no  appn^ri- 
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ations  were  then  made  toward  procaring  any.  Hie  first  donation  of 
books,  ninetj-Bix  in  nomber,  came  by  way  of  international  exchange, 
throngh  the  agency  of  Mens.  Vattemare,  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1849. 
The  second,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  of  Mr.  Robert  0.  Winthrop, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seyen  yolumes,  sent  in  the  automn 
of  1849.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  volumes  were  next  received 
from  Mr.  J.  D.  W.  Williams,  of  Roxbnry ;  and  smaller  oontribtttions 
from  a  number  of  other  persons  soon  followed. 

In  the  summer  of  1850,  Mr.  John  P.  Bigelow,  then  mayor  of  the 
city,  made  a  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  (being  a  large  portion 
of  a  sum  of  money  contributed  by  his  fellow-citisens  as  a  mark  of 
personal  kindness  towards  himself)  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  which 
was  acknowledged  in  suitable  terms  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  the 
chairman  of  which  body  Mr.  Bigelow's  communication  was  addressed. 

In  August,  1850,  a  communication  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Everett  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  offering  his  collection  of  publio 
documents  and  State  papers,  comprising  about  one  thousand  volumes, 
to  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  public  library,  whenever  suitable 
accommodations  were  made  to  receive  it.  In  June,  1851,  a  second 
communication  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Everett  to  the  mayor,  con- 
taining a  catalogue  of  the  books  he  had  in  the  previous  year  given  to 
the  city,  and  making  some  observations  on  the  utility  of  a  public 
library  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  from  which  a  portion  may 
here  be  appropriately  introduced : 

"  The  city  of  Boston  expends  annually,  I  believe,  a  larger  sum  for 
schools  and  school-houses,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any 
city  in  Europe.  Nothing  like  the  same  sum  is  appropriated  by  the 
city  of  London  for  these  purposes.  By  this  noble  liberality  the 
means  are  provided  for  giving  our  children  of  both  sexes  a  good 
education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  This  is  done 
at  the  public  expense  and  for  public  motives.  Individuals,  as  such, 
have  no  more  claim  upon  the  public  for  their  education  than  fbr  thdr 
board  and  clothing.  The  first  principles  of  popular  government 
require  that  the  means  of  education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
equally  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  population.  This  can  be 
effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  system  of  education  supported  by 
the  public.  The  same  great  motive  of  public  policy  requires  that  the 
schools  should  be  of  a  very  superior  order,  so  that  every  child  may 
receive,  not  merely  an  education,  but  an  excellent  education;  aa 
good  aa  could  be  got  at  the  best  and  most  expensive  private  schools. 
I  know  of  no  place  where  these  principles  are  so  thoroughly  carried 
out  as  in  Boston ;  in  other  words,  where  so  great  an  equality  exists  in 
reference  to  the  inestimable  benefit  of  an  early  education. 
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**  Thi8»  howeyer,  is  the  case  only  up  to  the  age  when  sohool  eduoa- 
tioQ  is  at  an  end.  We  provide  onr  children  with  the  elements  of 
learning  and  science,  and  put  it  in  their  power,  by  independent  stady 
and  research,  to  make  further  acquisitions  of  useful  knowledge  from 
books;  but  where  aro  they  to  find  the  books  in  which  it  is  con* 
tained?  Hero  the  noble  principle  of  equality  sadly  &ils.  The  sons 
of  the  wealthy  alone  haye  access  to  well-stored  libraries ;  while  those 
whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  purohase  books  aro  too  often 
debarred  firom  them  at  the  moment  when  they  would  be  most  useful. 
We  giye  them  an  elementary  education,  impart  to  them  a  taste,  and 
inspire  them  with  an  earnest  desiro  for  further  attainment,  —  which 
unite  in  making  books  a  necessary  of  intellectual  life,  —  and  then 
make  no  provision  for  supplying  them. 

**  I  would  not  overrate  the  importance  of  book-learning.  It  is  of 
little  value  without  original  inquiry  and  original  thought.  But  good 
books  aro  the  record  of  the  original  inquiry  and  thought  of  able 
men ;  which  snroly  do  not  lose  their  value  by  being  put  upon  paper 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Every  one  regards  an  opportunity  of 
personal  intercourse  with  men  eminent  for  talent  and  learning  as  a 
great  privilege  aod  source  of  improvement;  —  to  study  their  works  is 
most  effectually  to  cultivate  this  intercourse.  It  is  generally  impos- 
sible, from  the  naturo  of  the  case,  to  have  personal  intercourse  with 
any  persons  of  eminence  except  a  very  few  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  cotemporariee.  By  books  we  get  access  to  the  great  men  of 
every  country  and  every  ag9. 

*^Is  it  not,  then,  a  roproach  to  our  city,  that —  as  far  as  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  instruction  beyond  the  limits  of 
sohool  education  are  concerned  —  no  public  provision  exists  in 
favor  of  those  unable  to  indulge  in  what  is  now  the  expensive  luxury 
of  a  large  libraty  ?  Where  is  the  young  engineer,  machinist,  arohi- 
teot,  chemist,  engraver,  painter,  or  student  in  any  of  the  professions 
or  of  any  of  the  exact  sciences,  or  of  any  branch  of  natural  history, 
or  of  moral  or  intellectual  philosophy,  to  get  access  to  the  books 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
to  any  advantage  ?  There  are  no  libraries  in  Boston  which  strictly 
speaking  aro  public.  The  library  of  the  Athenasum  and  other  similar 
oollections  are  private  property.  They  aro  administered  with  all 
practicable  liberality ;  but  are  not  and  cannot  be  open  to  the  public. 
Nothing  is  left  to  young  men  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  books  but  to 
borrow  them  of  individuals;  —  a  very  precarious  and  inadequate 
dependence,  and  one  of  which  but  very  few  can  take  advantage. 

*<  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  public  library,  well 
supplied  with  books  in  the  various  departments  of  art  and  science, 
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and  open  at  all  times  for  consoltation  and  stady  to  the  oitizens  at 
large,  is  absolutely  needed  to  make  our  admirable  system  of  pnblio 
education  complete;  and  to  continue  in  some  good  degree  throu^ 
life  that  happy  equality  of  intellectual  privileges,  which  now  exists  in 
our  schools,  but  terminates  with  them.  And  I  feel  confident  that  with 
such  moderate  cooperation  as  I  have  indicated,  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
reliance  may  be  safely  placed  upon  individuals  to  do  the  rest.  The 
public  library  would  soon  become  an  object  of  pride  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston ;  and  every  one  would  feel  it  an  honor  to  do  something  for 
its  increase." 

In  June,  1852,  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended 
in  such  books  as  Mr.  Everett  should  select,  was  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Brown,  whose  large  and  generous  sympathies  embraced  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  useful  and  good ;  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
a  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  made,  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Appleton,  a  man  not  more* 
remarkable  for  the  energy  and  industry  with  which  he  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  than  for  the  benevolence  and  public  spirit  with  which  he 
expended  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  a  most  important  event  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  library,  —  the  munificent  donation  of  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
of  London.  The  high  position  which  this  gentleman  holds  in  the  mer- 
cantile world  of  England,  the  respect  universally  accorded  to  his  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  integrity,  and  the  general  weight  of  his  charac- 
ter, are  well  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  are  subjects  of  just  pride 
to  every  American  visiting  London.  Born  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  and  receiving  his  first  commercial  training  here,  in  the  count- 
ing-room of  the  late  William  Gray,  he  has  retained  through  life  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  place,  and  a  lively  interest  in  its  progress  and 
fortunes.  By  his  letter  of  October  1st,  1852,  Mr.  Bates  expresses 
his  readiness  to  give  the  noble  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  in- 
come of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library,  on  condition  that  the  city  furnish  a  suitable  building  for 
their  accommodation,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  furnish  room  for  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  sit  at  reading-tables.  Hiis 
most  generous  offer  was  acknowledged  in  due  terms  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  amount  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bates  was 
actually  received  and  invested. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bates  was  imitated  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Philips,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Boston,  who  gave 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  library,  the  income  only  to  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A  donation  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars had  previously  been  received  from  Mr.  James  Nightingale. 
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The  libiaiy  thna  far,  though  so  saooessftdly  inaugurated,  had 
no  local  habitation.  It  had  been  under  the  oontrol  of  a  board  of 
troateeB,  dhosen  in  part  from  the  City  Council,  and  in  part  from  the 
citiiena  at  large.  In  the  report  of  the  trustees  made  in  Jidj,  1852, 
ihey  had  proposed  to  the  city  government  to  appropriate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  books  the  ground  floor  of  the  Adams  school- 
house  in  Mason-street  Hie  proposal  was  fityorably  received;  the 
premises  suggested  were  granted  to  the  use  of  the  library,  and  were 
conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  required. 

The  reading-room  was  opened  March  20th,  1854,  and  on  May  2d 
of  the  same  year  the  circulating  department  of  the  library  was  opened 
to  public  use.  The  city  of  Boston,  in  its  official  capacity,  acted  with  a 
prompt  and  liberal  spirit  in  making  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
library.  An  excellent  lot  of  land  was  purchased  during  the  year  1853 
on  Boylston-street,  to  be  the  site  of  a  building ;  a  lot  on  Somerset- 
street,  which  had  been  previously  bought,  having  been  resold,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  near  the  centre  of  population.  A  special  commission 
was  formed  to  procure  the  plans  for  a  suitable  building,  and  to  super- 
intend its  erection.  After  some  delay,  arising  mainly  from  a  doubt 
on  the  part  of  some  portion  of  the  city  government  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  this  lot  on  Boylston-street  in  comparison  with  a  suggested 
site  on  the  lot  of  land  lying  west  of  the  Common,  this  commission 
advertised  for  plans  fer  a  suitable  building,  in  the  summer  of  1855. 
Twenly-four  plans  were  sent  in,  many  of  which  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designers ;  and,  after  a  careAil  examina- 
tion, that  presented  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Kirby  was  selected.  A  beginning 
of  active  operations  was  promptly  made,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of 
September  last,  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  the  city  of  Boston  originally  received  its  present  name, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  by  the  mayor,  Dr.  Smith,  and 
an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Win- 
throp,  president  of  the  commission  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
A  portion  of  this  address  may  here  be  appropriately  quoted :  — 

<*  YHio  shall  undertake  to  measure  the  importance  or  calculate  the 
value  of  good  reading,  as  an  instrument  in  advancing  the  welfare  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind  \  Even  one  good  book,  read  by 
snatches,  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  or  in  the  watdies  of  the  night,  — 
what  unspeakable  comfort  and  aid  has  it  not  often  imparted  to  the 
humblest,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  loftiest  mind  and  heart ! 

**  I  speak  not  of  the  Bible,  —  which  is  an  exception  to  all  books, 
and  which  might  almost  be  a  substitute  for  all ;  -^  a  library  in  itself, 
able  alone  to  carry  civilization  and  culture  into  every  home  where  it 
is  thoroughly  and  thankfully  and  thoughtfully  read ;  —  itself  the  oor* 
ner-stone  of  all  Christian  literature  forever ! 
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"  Bat,  eyen  among  books  of  merely  human  oompoeition  and  origin, 
and  dealing  with  merely  human  and  mortal  relations  and  interests, — 
how  many  have  there  not  been,  and  are  there  not  still,  — for  a  good 
book  never  dies,  —  of  a  power  not  only  to  afibrd  amusement  or  in- 
stmotion  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  to  mould  a  whole  character  and 
marshal  a  whole  life !  How  many  of  the  mightiest,  as  well  as  of  the 
humbler,  intellects  of  the  world's  history  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  *  the  precious  life-blood  of  some  masterspirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life ! ' 

"Need  I  recall  to  you  the  example  of  our  own  Franklin,  who 
tells  us  himself,  in  his  charming  little  autobiography,  that  while  in* 
dulging  his  passionate  fondness  for  reading,  as  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old,  he  found,  among  the  few  books  which  his  &ther  could  afford 
to  own, '  a  work  of  De  Foe's,  entitled  an  '<  Essay  on  Projects,"  from 
which,  perhaps  (says  he),  I  derived  impressions  that  have  since  in- 
fluenced some  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life  ? '  Or,  need  I 
remind  you  how  much  of  that  clear,  pure,  transparent  style,  which 
distinguished  him  above  almost  all  other  American  writers,  or  even 
English  writers,  of  his  own  day^r  of  any  day,  he  attributed  to  the 
use  which  he  had  made  of  *  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,  whidi  fell 
into  his  hands '  by  the  merest  accident? 

'*  Such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  great  Bostonian  pursued 
that  system  of  self-culture  which  prepared  him  for  his  wonderful 
career  as  a  Philosopher  and  a  Patriot;  —  books,  odd  volumes,  some- 
times found  by  chance  on  the  meagre  shelves  of  the  famUy  book-case, 
—  sometimes  falling  into  his  hands  by  less  natural  and  accountable 
accidents,  —  sometimes  borrowed  from  his  fellow-apprentices,  and  read 
by  stealth  while  they  were  sleeping.  <  How  often,'  says  he,  '  has  it 
happened  to  me  to  pass  the  ni^t  in  reading  by  my  bedside,  when  the 
book  had  been  lent,  and  was  to  be  returned  the  next  morning,  lest  it 
might  be  missed  or  wanted ! '  And  you  all  remember  the  practical 
testimony  which  he  gave  to  his  own  sense  of  the  value  of  reading,  by 
setting  on  foot  the  very  first  Social  Circulating  Library  known  to  the 
annals  of  the  world. 

"  But  I  may  not  take  up  more  of  the  time  of  this  occasion  in  rhap- 
sodies upon  reading,  or  in  illustrating  or  exemplifying  the  value  of 
good  books.  I  have  said  more  than  enough  already  to  justify  the  re- 
mark, that,  in  establishing  this  fVee  public  library,  we  are  but  carry- 
ing forward  another  stage,  and  that  a  great  stage,  towards  its  ultimate 
consummation  and  perfection,  that  noble  system  of  popular  education 
which  our  fathers  founded.  It  has  originated  in  no  mere  design  to 
fiimish  a  resort  for  professed  scholars,  where  they  may  pursue  their 
studies,  or  prosecute  their  researches,  historical  or  classical,  scientific 
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or  literary,  —  importaDt  as  such  an  object  might  be.    It  is  to  be 
emineDtl J  a  library  for  the  people,  —  tor  the  whole  people." 

On  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  library,  a  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  Dr.  Shurtleff,  one  of  the  trustees  and  a 
member  of  the  building  committee,  by  Mrs.  Shepard,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, mdosing  a  donation  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in 
the  immediate  purchase  of  books ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  letter 
was  reoeived  from  Mr.  Bates,  expressmg  his  intention  of  purchasing 
and  presenting  to  the  city  a  considerable  number  of  volumes,  in  addition 
to  his  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  City  Council  expressed  their 
sense  of  Mr.  Bates'  renewed  liberality  by  an  appropriate  resolution, 
in  which  they  requested  Mr.  Bates  to  sit  for  his  bust  in  marble  or 
broose,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  library  building. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1855.  In  his  will,  dated  January  27, 1855,  he  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  library, 
the  income  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

At  this  time  (April,  1856),  there  are  above  twenty-five  thousand 
volumes  in  the  library.  The  circulation  is  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  per  day,  and  there  are  over  ten  thousand  accounts  opened  in  the 
books.  The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  library  are  now  four  in  num- 
ber ;  two  of  which  are  in  the  Normal  school-house,  in  Mason-street, 
and  two  in  the  Quincy  school-house,  in  lyier-street ;  the  last,  how- 
ever, being  very  small,  and  used  only  as  store-rooms.  The  building 
in  Boylston-street  is  making  rapid  progress  towards  completion,  and 
will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1857.  The  plan,  it  is 
believed,  includes  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
public  libraries.  It  will  be  completely  fire-proof,  being  almost  wholly 
constructed  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron.  A  double  outside  wall  will 
secure  it  from  dampness,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  warmed  and  venti- 
lated. It  will  contain  convenient  rooms  for  readers,  for  the  consulta- 
tion of  books,  for  the  circulating  department,  and  for  the  main  collec- 
tion ;  comprising  accommodation  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volumes.  It  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  under  one 
roof  a  library  for  consultation,  and  a  library  for  circulation,  so  con- 
trived as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  the  privileges  of  both 
will  be  practically  extended  to  every  resident  of  Boston,  qualified  by 
taste  and  education  to  profit  by  their  advantages. 

The 'library  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  seven  in 
number ;  one  of  whom  is  chosen  from  the  aldermen,  one  from  the 
common  council,  and  five  from  the  citixens  at  large.  It  is  open  every 
day  for  the  delivery  of  books  for  home  use  from  three  to  eight  p.  m.  ; 
ftod  the  reading-room  is  open  from  nine  a.  m.  to  half  past  nine  p.  m. 
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Edward  Edwards,  Eaq.,  now  prinoipal  Dbrarian  of  the  Mancliester  Free 
Library,  and  formerly  conneoted  with  the  British  Museum  in  London,  has  in  con- 
templation the  poblioation  at  an  early  day  of  a  Library  Blanoal,  which  promises 
to  be  of  great  valne  to  all  oollectors  of  books.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  engaged 
for  years  in  gathering  materials ;  and  by  correspondence  and  travel,  as  well  as  by 
studious  research,  he  has  amassed  a  rare  amount  of  information  upon  that  most 
important  department  of  educational  inquiry,  the  establishment  and  management 
of  public  libraries  and  museums.  The  interest  felt  in  our  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  so  great,  that  we  present  in  detail  a  plan  of  Mr.  Edwards'  work.  It  will 
consist  of  two  octavo  valumes,  entitled 

Mbmoirs  of  Libraries;  together  with  a  Practical  Haod-Book  of 
Library  £conomy.    by  Edward  Edwards. 
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Copenhagen — Royal  Library,  at  Munich — British  Museum  Library, 

'*  n.  Of  the  designs  and  projects  for  a  great  public  library,  elicited  by  recent 
propositions  for  the  removal  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

**  III.  Ot  the  principal  structural  requirements  for  the  accommodation,  extension, 
and  efficient  service  of  a  punlic  library. 

"  IV.  Of  the  arrangements  for  lighting,  warming,  ventilating,  and  fire-pnx^ng  a 
public  library. 

Book.  III.    Of  the  Abbanobmbnt  and  Pebsbbyation  of  Books  in  Pub- 
lic LiBBABIBS : 

Chap.    I.    Of  the  local  classification  of  printed  books. 
"      IL    Of  the  collation,  stamping,  and  press-maiking  of  books,  and  the  means  of 

preserving  them. 
*'    III.    Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  indicate  and  com- 
memorate the  ownership  of  books. 
**    IV.    Of  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  MSS.,  Prints,  and  Maps. 
"      V.    Of  bookbinding  :— 

^  i.  Hietorieal  retroepeet — Monaetie  bmdmga  in  roory,  metals^  and  wood — Carved, 
emboeeedt  ekaeedf  and  jewelled  bin^nge — Bindinge  adorned  with  portraitOt 
eameoe,  medaUionet  keraldic  devioee^  and  f^er  omamenle  —  Embroidered 
bindinge  in  velvelf  ailkf  and  damaek-— Tambour  bindinge — Stemped  veUum, 
and  leatker  bindinge — Morocco  bindinge — Characlerietic  etylee  adopted  in 
the  Ubrariee  of  Grt^ier,  of  De  Tkouy  of  Maiidi,  of  HoUie,  <fe. 
ii.  Noticee  of  emment  fundere,  and  of  thar  peeuUar  etylee. 
I  iii.  Of  Ike  comparative  durabUity  of  varioue  kutde  of  binding-'-and  of  the  bindr 
ing  of  pamphleta,  mape,  and  ckarte. 

Book  IV.    Of  CATALguouBS  of  Libbabibs  : — 

Chapu    I.    Of  Catalogues  generally. 
**      II.    Of  Inventories,  or  Registers  of  Accessions. 
"     HI.    Of  Shelf  or  Press  Catalogues. 
*'     IV.    Of  Alphabetical  Catalogues,  according  to  the  names  of  autoors  : 

^     i.  Advantagee    and  dieadvantagee    of  Alphabetical   Cataloguee — Difficultiee 
orieingfTom  the  large  nwMer  of  arwnymoue  booke-~-and  of  pKudonymoue 
— and  from  the  traneformation  qf  authore*  namee,  by  evbetitution  of  birth' 
9  ^lace  or  epithHf  by  tranelationj  ^  ctmricey  by  frauds  or  by  change  in  the  or- 

^  tkography  of  a  language^  cfe. — Booke  without  title-pagee,  and  booke  with  a 

i  phtrauty  of  title-pagee — Booke  withfaiee  titleoy  and  booke  with  unintelligi- 

ble tillee — Booke  aeeribed  to  thoee  who  never  wrote  tkem,  and  botke  die- 
owned  by  their  authore — Plagiarized  bo<ke — Neceeeity  of  bdtiiograpkical 
reeearchy  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  eermceable  catalogue  on  any  eyetem. 
Chap.    IV.— Continued:^ 

^    ii.  Of  cataloguing  polyonymoue  worke^  and  Colleetiene  on  particular  eutjecte-^ 
publicatione  of  Slodetiee  and  CorponUe  bodice — Unoe.  dj^. 
iii.  Cn  croee  referencee  from  one  form  of  entry  to  another. 
iv.  Niatcee  of  eome  exieting  alphabetictd  cataloguee : — Audiffredt^e  eatah^ue  of 
tke  Caeanate  Library  at  Rome — Calal^ptee  of  tke  jBtMUoon  Library  at 
Oxford — of  tke  Britiek  Mueeum  Library,  <fe. 


t 


\ 


6  V.  Qf  indexee  of  mattere  to  alphabetiad  cataloguee. 


Chi^).      V.    Of  Alphaljetical  Catal(^es,  according  to  the  subject-matters  (on  tke  plan 
of  Watt's  Bibliotkeca  Britanniea.) 
-       VI.    Of  Classed  Catalogues  :— 

^  i.  Survey  of  tke  principal  eyeteme  whuh  kave  been  propoeod  for  tke  daeeifica- 
tian  of  kmnan  knowletl^  and  of  Librariee — Syetem  of  Conrad  Oeener 
(A.D.  1548)-«/  Trefir  (1560)— «/  La  Croiaa  da  Maine  (158^)— </ 
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ChrutofledB  Savi/^y  (1587)— of  fAe  Jemii  Cardom  (\58Tf—<^  Arias 
MonUuau  (1598)--o/  Lord  Bacon  (1605)  and  hia  foUumrs—of  Naude 
(1627)~o/  BouHUmd  (1670)  and  hi*  folUwer»—of  Gamier  (1678)— o/ 
Leibmtz{i700l)— of  Prosper  Marehand  {[708)— of  the  Abbe  Girard— 
of  ForUanini  (1709)— o/  Concert  Afiddittott  (1723)— of  Le  Clerc  de 
Montltnot  (1760)— o/  Denie  (1778)— of  Ertch  (1793)— o/i>«Mwm(  1800) 
— o/  Camm  (1800)— o/  Ameilhon  (1800)— o/  Parent  (1801)— o/  Barbier 
(1806)— o/  ifliVe  (1807)— o/  ilcAord  (1807)— o/  Corte  (1807)— o/  C>/e- 
mn  (1808)— 0/  Masol  (1808)— o/  5«irAain  (1816)— o/  Fortia  d' Urban, 
(1819)— «/  Coleridge  (18201)— of  Ampere  (1825)— o/  Merlin  (1840?)— 
of  iord  Lindsay  (1845)— o/  3f.  /.  3r  Albert  (1847)— of  5c«<t«n»MicA«r 
(1852.) — Comparative  merits  of  these  systems. 
6  ii.  Of  indexes  to  classed  Catalogues. 
0  iii.  liotices  of  some  emsting  Closed  Catalogues. 
Chap.  VII.  Of  Special  CatAlogues  (of  Incunabula — of  books  on  Tellam— of  select 
collections  on  particular  subjects — of  collections  of  pamphlets,  &c.) 

"    VIII.    Of  writinj^  titles  for  Cntaiogues,  and  preparing  theoi  for  the  press — Of  the 
corrections  of  the  press. 

"       IX.    Of  Catalogues  of  MSS.,of  Prints,  and  of  Maps. 

Book  V.    Of  thb  Management  and   Service  of  Public  Reading  Rooks, 
AND  OF  Libraries: 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  provision  of  books  of  reference — of  the  regulations  of  pubUe 
access. 

"  II.  Of  the  service  of  Reading  Rooms — Means  'of  facilitating  the  quick  supply 
of  books,  and  of  checking  their  accurate  return  and  replacement— On 
the  utility  of  preserving  a  register  of  all  works  supplied. 

"     III.     Of  the  regulation  of  Lending  Libraries. 

Book  VI.    Op  the  Administrative  Organization  of  a  Public  Libbast. 

Chap.    I.     Of  the  qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  a  public  librarian. 
"       II.    Of  division  of  labor  in  the  conservation  and  service  of  a  library. 
*'      III.    Of  the  financial  management  and  account-keeping  of  a  library. 

APPENDIX. 

Bibliographical  and  critical  notices  of  pre-existing  works  on  bibliothecal  economy, 
and  on  the  history  of  Libraries.  * 

LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 

The  35th  annaal  report  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Library,  recently  printed, 
contains  a  letter  (torn  S.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  the  excellent  librarian  of  that  Institution, 
in  regard  to  a  tour  in  Europe,  which  he  made  last  year,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
examining  the  celebrated  libraries  of  different  capitals.  Mr.  Grant  was  admirably 
fitted  to  profit  by  such  a  journey,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  can  not  fail  to  be 
of  service  in  the  important  position  which  he  holds  in  New  York. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  from  his  letter. 

LIVERPOOL   free   UBRART. 

The  Reference  portion  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Library  is  centrally  situated,  and 
contains  18,000  volumes,  as  also  a  Reading  Room  and  a  fine  collection  of  maps. 
The  two  landing  Libraries  connected  with  it,  entitled  respectively,  those  of  the 
North  and  South  District,  are  located  in  parts  of  the  citp  quite  removed  from  each 
other.  They  number  about  4,000  volumes  each,  and  consist  of  nearly  the  same 
works.  Persons  entitled  to  draw  books  must  decide  which  of  them  they  will  make 
use  of,  and  a  ticket  is  given  for  that  one  only.  The  Reference  Libraiy  is  open  to 
all  who  desire  to  consult  it ;  but,  in  order  to  draw  books  from  the  others,  a  certi- 
ficate of  security  is  required,  signed  by  two  rate-payers.  It  was  very  gratifying 
to  note  the  admirable  system  that  prevails  in  each  department,  and  the  little 
liability  to  error  that  was  manifest.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  would  mention 
that,  out  of  140,000  volumes  circulated  to  October,  1855,  only  one  had  been  lost 
to  the  library,  and  that  was  obtained  upon  a  forged  certificate.  Many  interesting 
particulars  might  be  added,  of  the  clfies  of  persons  who  make  use  of  those  libra- 
ries, and  the  character  of  works  drawn  by  them.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  in 
their  Annual  Reports,  which,  together  with  their  Catcilogues  and  the  various 
blanks  used  by  them,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  you  this  evening. 
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Undonbtedlf,  one  great  inaroe  of  attraction  with  these  free  libraries,  is  the  Mose- 
am  of  Natural  History,  of  Art,  or  of  Useful  Inventions,  which  is  usually  attached 
to  them.  Ab  an  instance  of  this,  I  would  state  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Salford  Museum,  during  the  year  ending  November,  1855,  was  448,220,  while 
the  number  of  volumes  issued  to  readers,  was  115,457. 

■rFBCTS  OF  GAS  UPON   BINDINGS. 

In  the  Portico  Library,  I  noticed  some  bindings  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
evidently  not  the  result  of  mere  wear  ;  and,  upon  aslcing  if  this  was  the  effect  of 
having  gas  in  the  building,  I  was  told  it  was.  When  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
few  days  later,  the  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  who  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  cause  assigned,  and  referred  to  a  tour  of  investigation  on  this  sub- 
ject which  he  had  made  sometime  previously,  in  company  with  Mr.  Faraday, 
when  they  became  convinced  of  such  being  the  effects  produced  by  burning  gas 
among  collections  of  books.  Since  Uien,  however,  I  have  been  led  to  question 
whether  this  decay  is  not  even  more  likely  to  arise  from  acids  or  sulphate  of  zmo 
being  employed  in  staining  or  dressing  the  leather,  than  from  the  products  of  gas 
combustion,  which,  being  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water,  are  comparatively 


mnocaoos. 


CiaCULATlNO   LfSaABIES   IN   LONDON. 


Public  or  Circulating  Libraries,  of  a  ehnractor  like  oar  own,  are  almost  unknown 
in  London.  The  RuMell  Institution,  and  the  small  collection  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Tonng  Men's  Christian  Association,  though  gixxl  of  their  kind,  leave 
the  gr«it  mass  of  the  community  without  any  other  resources  for  the  temporary 
use  of  books  than  such  as  are  af^rded  by  book.^elK'rs,  of  whom  more  than  eighty 
let  out  works  at  rates  varying  from  a  penny  per  volume  to  a  guinea  per  year. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Mudie^s  circuiatln^  library,  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  British  Museum,  which  has  advertised  no  k'ss  than  three  hundred  copies  of 
one  work,  and  twenty-seven  hundred  copies  of  another,  (Maoaulay's  England, 
vols.  3  and  4) !  The  proprietor  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  getting  special  discounts 
on  his  purchases,  and  by  selling  surplus  copies  as  soon  as  the  circulation  slackens, 
which  often  takes  place  very  soon,  and  before  the  work  has  received  any  injury. 
The  very  fifict  that  a  new  work,  however  expensive,  can  be  rbadily  procured  here, 
invit^-a  subscribers  not  from  the  metropolis  alone,  but  from  all  parts  of  England. 
A  Free  Library  has  been  recently  established  in  the  suburb  of  Marylebone ;  but, 
when  one  was  proposed  for  London  last  fall,  it  was  voted  against  very  decidedly 
by  the  working-men,  who  are  unwilling  to  have  any  additions  made  to  their 
^  rates,''  even  for  such  an  object 

BIBLIOTDEQUE   ST.    GENEVIEVE,   IN    PARIS. 

This  is  emphatically  a  free  library,  and  every  reasonable  facility  seems  to  be 
afforded  for  rendering  it  available  to  students  and  readers.  Conveniently  arranged, 
well  lighted  by  day,  and  having  gas  fixtures  for  evening  hours,  with  a  sufficient 
staff  of  sub-librarians  to  meet  the  wants  of  readers,  it  is  thrown  open  to  every 
one  who  can  make  use  of  it,  and  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  ample 
funds  to  procure  whatever  works  might  there  be  sought.  One  of  the  few  restrio- 
tions  imposed  is,  that  novels  shall  not  be  read  in  tl^e  building ;  for,  as  it  is  located 
in  the  **  Quartier  Latin,"  and  is  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted,  it  was  found  that 
students  would  spend  their  long  winter  evenings  reading  such  literature. 

ROTAL  LIBRARY,   IN   RERUN. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  gave  me  more  satisfiiotory  information  concerning 
the  manner  of  conducting  large  institutions  of  this  kind,  than  I  had  elsewhere 
obtained.  And  for  this  I  feel  indebted  especially  to  the  extreme  courtesy  of  its 
superintendent,  the  learned  historian  and'  bibliographer.  Dr.  Pertz.  The  Cata- 
logues, which  are  both  alphabetical  and  analytical,  are  arranged  with  a  minuteneaa 
which  enabled  me  to  ascertain,  in  a  few  moments,  whether  some  American  Edu- 
cational Reports  that  I  had  with  me  were  already  in  their  collection.  The  general 
Arrangement  of  the  collection  came  under  review  ;  and  as  much  time  as  could  be 
given  was  devoted  to  looking  into  divisions,  in  which  this  library  is  especially  rich. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 


TABLE  v.— PUBLIC  UBRARIES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES,  CAPITALB,  AND 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPE. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Proana 

RuBsia 

Austria    

Anhalt 

Baden 

Bavaria   

Belgium 

Bremen   

Brunswick 

Cracow 

Denmark 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 


Hesse-Darmstadt    .... 

Hildburghansen 

Holland  

Lippe-Detmold  

habeo 

Lucca 

Luxemburg 

Mecklenburg 

Mecklenburg-Stroliti . . 
j&ooena  .•*...•« 

Naples  and  Sicily   .... 

Kassau 

Oldenburg 

FtipalSUtes   

Parma 

Portugal 

Beuss  

Budolstadt 

Sardinia  and  Piedmont. 
Saxe-Coburg-Ootha    . . 

Saxe  Meiningen 

Saxe  Weimer 

Saxony 

Spiun   

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

Switzerland 

Tuscany 

Waldeck  Fyrmont .... 
Wurtemberg 


I  3 


34 

186 

53 

12 

49 

2 

6 

18 

14 

2 

6 

2 

5 

1 

6 

5 

5 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

16 

3 

7 

1 

1 

11 

5 

1 

2 

9 

27 

8 

13 

10 

1 

6 


No.  of  Voli. 

of  Printed 

Books. 


1,771,493 
4,510,295 
2,040,450 
852,090 
2,408,000 
25,700 
404,300 
1,268,500 
609,100 
36,000 
223,000 
52,000 
647,000 
62,000 
200,367 
492,000 
273,200 
282,600 
12,000 
228,310 
21,500 
52,000 
25,000 
19,600 
85,400 
50,000 
90,000 
413,000 
50,000 
60,000 
957,000 
146,000 
276,000 
5,000 
46,000 
297,000 
247,000 
32,000 
180,000 
570.500 
711,050 
353,000 
480,300 
401,000 
30,000 
433,000 


No.  of 

Vota.  of 

Mana- 

script. 


62,149 
119,119 
15,417 
21,604 
41,103 

3,170 
30,156 
20,728 

4,580 
2,210 
3,200 

550 
5,000 
5,743 

400 
5,268 

12,000 
100 
400 

162 


3,000 
3,000 


33,495 

7,687 


4,500 
6,000 

2,000 
7,950 
8,262 
9,300 
12,734 
30,000 

6,200 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES 
OP  EUROPE. 


Pkiris,  National  Library  . . 
Munich,  Boyal  Library  . . 
Petersburg,  Imperial  Lib.. . 
London,  Brit.  Museum  lib. 
Copenhagen,  Bo^al  Library. 
Berlin,  Boyal  Library  .... 
Vienna*  Imperial  Library. . 
Dresden,  Roval  Library  . . 
Madrid,  National  Library. . 
Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  Lib. . . 
Stntgard,  Roval  Library  . . 
Pftris,  Arsenal  Library .... 

Milan,  Brera 

P&ris,  St.  Qenevifeve 

Darmstadt,  Qrand  Ducal . . 
Florence,  Maffliabecchian . . 

Naples,  Royal   

Brussels,  Royal 

Rome,  Casanate    

Hague,  Royal    

Pans,  Mazarin 

Rome,  Vatican 

Parma,  Ducal    


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES. 
Qottingen,  University  Lib. . 
Bresku,  University  Library 
Oxford,  Bodleian  Library. . 
Tubingen,  University  Lib.  . 
Muni£,  University  Library 
Heidelberg,  University  Lib. 
Cambridge,  Public  Library. 
Bologna,  University  Library 
Prague,  University  Library 
Vienna,  University  Library 
Leipeie,  Univernty  Library 
Copenhagen,  University  Lib. 
Turin,  University  Ldbrary . . . 
I^uvain,  University  Libnury 
Dublin,  Trinity  College  Lib. 
llpsal,  University  Library. . 
Erlangen,  University  Lib.  . 
Edinburgh,  University  Lib. 


Public  Libraries  in  Pftris  . 

„       in  London , 

in  St.  Petersburg 


„ 


Nombar 

of 
Yolumet. 


824,000 
600,000 
446,000 
435,000 
412,000 
410,000 
313,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
187,000 
180,000 
175,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
133,500 
120,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


860,000 

250,000 

220,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

166,724 

160,000 

130,000 

115,000. 

112,000 

110,000 

110,000 

105,000 

104,239 
100,000 

100,000 
90,854 


1,474^000 
490,600 
595,900 


The  above  table  is  taken  from  Burritt's  Year  Book  of  the  Nations,  and  is  in- 
serted in  this  place  to  arrest  the  attention  of  legislators  and  men  of  wealth  to  the 
amaxing  deficieno'es  of  our  cities  and  colleges  in  the  facilities  for  the  profound  in- 
veatigation  of  any  subject  of  human  learning  which  a  great  library  afibrda. 
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HINTS  ON  READING. 


^  I  vo  80on«r  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Lnit,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  not  this  hai^piodss.** 

[HxiNsius.  of  Leyden,  in  D'LineU's  Cnrioiitiei  of  Literature.] 

**  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
nor  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.^ 


,  ■»» 


IBACoifa  BHsyf—On  Studies.    Harpers'  ed.  p.  179.] 

1.  Definition  of  Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use,  is  gttuly — sometimes  a  laborious,  some- 
tlijies  an  entertainins^  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  books, — 
*  Ueading,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  **  is  that  means  or  method  of  knowledge,  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings." — Waits  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Reading. 

^  The  question  recurs,  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?    One  ^eat  end, 

doubtless,  is  Knowledge One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowi- 

edffe.  -  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applicaiions.  ....  Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neff- 
iected.  It  is  a  talent  or  trust ;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it.  On  no  subject  are  men  .more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself,  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  '  But  the  greatest 
error, '  says  that  great  writer.  '  of  all  the  rest,  is  tlie  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  Of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon.  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  aa  if 
Uiere  were  soufi[ht  in  knowledge  a  couch.  &c.,  &c.,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  (fthe.  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  eslate?  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  cotif^titutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man^s  estate.     In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
•elected  and  pro])erly  read.     This  is  the  improvement  of  our  vnieUectuaj  povh 

ers  and  moral  sentiments So.  again,  in  regard  to  taste What  ia 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments, 

f  Recapitulation.)  Why  should  we  read  7  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati- 
Dcatbn,  but  prindpally, — 1st,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers:  3dly,  to  refine  taste: 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments." — Professor 
Alonzo  Potter,  D,  D.  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers*  Ed.,  pp.  14,  19,  20, 
21,  23,  24,  31. 
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<*  In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  virtue 
and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  or  true  religion  and  morality,  are  tiling  of  far  more  consequence  than 
ail  the  furniture  ot  our  understandings,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec* 
ulative  knowledge. '' —  IVatU  on  the  mind,  p.  69. 

3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

'^  These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonings  and  im- 
provements of  all  the  learned  world,'  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  for- 
mer ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind The  advantages  (of 

reading)  are  such  as  these :  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselves,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  tlie  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead«  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  mition.    By  reading  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankind 2.  By  reading,  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ages,  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  tlie  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  mostleamed 
men,  the  wisest  and  tlie  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived. 
For  though  manv  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persons, 
yet  the  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world, 
are  the  products  of  great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations.  . . . 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  they  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. . . 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read,  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea- 
sons, in  our  sercnest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  liand." — 
Watts,  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

"Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past ;  and, 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.     IS  or  only  so ;  they  are  now  the  property 

of  the  whole  race Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlightening 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledge  is 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  ))ooks  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in- 
cited by  them  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  ^reat  sum 
of  human  attainments.     Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gamed  from 

books  is,  that it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.     Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  principles  andiaws,  instead  of  losing 

ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts How  important,  then, 

that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge,  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  with  sucli  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture, and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry.  " — Potter :  Advantages 
afSdmc^y  pp.  16, 17. 

4  Impobtance  of  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  the  Mechanic  and 

THE  Manufacturer. 

"  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
efiect  of  the  difiusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  amon^  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  uie  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

it  ifi  knowledge  acquired  by  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many,  and  ao 
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uethodically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one The  theory 

of  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex- 

{ire^ed  in  words The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 
arge  scale,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  mechanical  ingenuity It  is 

peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  the  cliemistry  of  the  arts In  fact,  the 

very  foundation  of  modern  chemistry,  or.  at  least,  of  that  branch  of  it  term- 
ed pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  hud  been  no  lack  d( 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observar 
I  tion  and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 

'  neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world   to  inquiry.     From  the  thick  va- 

pors of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  tlie  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  tlie  elements  of  the  most  precious  know- 
ledge are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  The 
■lightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultmaateiy,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  boldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
Bucn  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
sorely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

torn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account I  argue  from  experience.  . . . 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  ago,  a  soap  manufao- 
torer  of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  his  lye,  when  ex- 
hausted of  the  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  '  He  put  it,'  says  Mr.  Herschel.  4nto  the 
oands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  o« 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine.   , 

Curiosity  was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
lants, from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  sea-water  itself  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov- 
ered m  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma- 
rine origin ;  among  the  rest  into  sponge.  A  medical  practitioner,  TDr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe- 
cific or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity. '  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  ibr  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  observing  man,  who  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples The  Telescope^  in  its  earli* 

est  stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
soch  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler. — 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in- 
vention ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections^  especially  in  the  refract* 

ing  tdescope^  that  seemed  insuperable The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  aflerward  an  op- 
tician and  instrument-maker,  of  London.    Half  a  century  afterNewton's  exper- 
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iments,  DoUond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractive  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  fflass  might  he  made  to  correct  each  other.    In  this  he  comuletAly 
succeeded.    Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  Dollono 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prae 
ticaX  mechanic,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.     Thi 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  illuetrationi 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  Smeatan.    He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philosoph- 
ical instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  range  of  rational 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.    His  iuventbns  of  this  sort 
were  vety  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

l^ork The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind — Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 

— press  upon  my  memory. The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt- 

uig  field  of  collateral  illustration I  might  tell  oAhe  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  Bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulis  and  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

Dot  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

Ihe  potter,  Joaiah  Wedgewood But  from  among  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example It  was 

about  this  season  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago.  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 

•team-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures An  or* 

dinary  workman,  afler  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jama 
fVaitj  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,  and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  mMch  miaceUane- 
0U8  information,  and  some  mathemaiiccU  acquirement^  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  master  all  that  was  then  known  of  chemistry,  and    theoretical 

natural  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense Look  around  for  yourselves 

^on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent — on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas- 
gow work-shop  ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
l^rsevering  mind,  which  knev>  haw  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

wgenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken- 
ine  sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  ana  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  nght,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit- 
izens, of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
*— full  of  excitement . .  Such  were  Saratoga's  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  ot 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  ^  the  first  man  of  the  country '  did  not  hesitate  to  style  *  the 

first  sokner  of  the  Revolution There  also  was  the  bookbinder,  Knox^ 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  Willetj  ^  the 

bravest  of  the  brave.' Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer.  Franklin, Foremost  ia 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  amons  tne  immortal  names  of  the  commit- 
tee of  &ye,  who  prepared  and  reported  ue  Declaration  of  Independence^  was 
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the  shoemaker^  Roger  Sherman,  a  man  eelf-educated  and  seir-raised 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

Still  I  cannot  forhear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  ChauTicey,  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ship-builder^  Henry  Ecftford, 

The  ardor  (or  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  glorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in. "  Gtdian 
C.  Verplanck*8  Discourse  before  the  Mechanics^  tnatUtUe  of  New  York,  Nov. 
27,  183J — ^passim. 


5.  Choice  of  Books. 

**  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill-writ- 
ten, that  they  were  never  worthy^  any  man's  reading ;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  year,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val- 
uable in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl- 
edge and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reading  recommended  by  a  judicious  friend There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  ( in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy^  travels^  books 
of  diversion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
famphlels,  newspapers,  or  such  like.    For  many  ot  these,  I  confess,  once  read- 

uig  may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory Still  let 

it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo- 
ment, where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &c.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve- 
ment of  them,  without  proper  reviews^  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  short  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc- 
casional Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press Among 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  geneml,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  be  furnished  with  vocabiUanes  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts, 
namely,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  ofart^  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences : 
of  names  of  men,  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ^c,  which  are  called  historical  etna 
geographical  dictiona-nes,  &c.     TViese  are  to  be  covufuUed  and  used  upon  every 

occasion If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you. "  Watts 
on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72. 

"  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion^  to  thank  God  for 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless- 
ings.   Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  lofliest  or  hkniC 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appro* 
priate  ends,    Milton  has  said,  that '  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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ihe  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.'  It  is  certam  that 
the  effect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  g;reat  importance  of 
considering  not  only  wJiat  we  read,  but  also  in  what  way,  and  for  what  ends. 

A  love  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  iu 

using  them ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  m  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select,  especicUly  at  first,  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  6ut  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  books, 
if  read  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  if  good,  fail  of  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  if  bad,  their  itifluence  will  be  dephrcSle By  degrading  them 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  '  light 
reading  ;'  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  read, 
and  then  forever  forgotten.  Soon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  recui- 
ing  ;  and  happy  sliall  we  be,  if  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ought  to  fiave  been 

given  to  study To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attention,  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort.  They  should  be  books,  too, 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.     All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  per- 
fect of  its  kind Hence.  Books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  select- 
ed iDith  reference  to  the  cultivation,  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  oi  a  fictitipus  and  periodical  character — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause.)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals What  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral 

sentiments And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — companions, 
against  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  we  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence,    it  is 

nearl]^  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  tne  books  they  read 

It  is  important  that  all  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  sympatliy 
and  admiration  ;  or  which  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  for  prin- 
ciple, or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy In  thus  explain- 
ing the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  have^  in  effect, 
famished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  value.  If  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  uoifurnish  useful  information^  I  a&y,  for  the  most  part, 
because  we  sometHnes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im- 
agination, or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to-j^in  knowledge.  Hence  another 
rule,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  ihe  effect  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  ?  Does  it  deal  in  sound  rear 
soning  only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion  f  Does  it  cultivate  in  ttur  minds  a  disinterested  love  of 

truth  1 If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imagination  or  taste,  it 

ahquld  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.    If  it  pre- 
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sent  us  with  images  of  beauty  and  simplicity,  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
nature  and  art, 'with  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  with 
a  love  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  strengthen  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.    But,  if  otherwise^ 

&c.,  I  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided 

What  shodld  we  read?  Only  good  books ;  which  Milton  describes  as  ^ the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.'  To  know  whether  a  book  be  good,  consuier,  1st,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowled^  :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought,  and  exer^ 
cises  reason  :  3dly,  whether  it  improves  taste  :  and  4thly,  whether  it  strength- 
ens conscience.' — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  9 — 12,  22 — 27,  31. 

'*  Read  always  the  best  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish 
to  investigate.  '  You  are  to  remember,'  snys  Pliny  the  younger, '  that  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  carefully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  mucK  we  sliould  not  read  many  au- 
thors.' " — Dr,  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^  p.  18. 

6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Cocrses,  or  bt  Subjects. 

'^Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time At  the  outset,  almost  any  course  of  reading  is  bet- 
ter than  the  desultory  and  irreorular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  lefl  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his 

own  case Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  of 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  be  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind Beware,  on  Uie  other 

htmd.  o^  frequent  changes  in  your  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
young  persons.  *  No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly.'  says  Wirt, '  and  hav- 
ing taken  it  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  tne  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
wHl  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  yci,  biU  stopped  to  change  their  plans^  are  yet  employ- 
ed in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  be, 
Persererando  vinces,  (by  perseverance  Umi  shalt  conquer.)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  distinguished  eminence  to  which 
it  will  conduct  you.' Study  subjects^  rather  than  books;  therefore,  com- 
pare different  cuUhors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  with 
information  collected  from  other  sources;  and  the  conductions  drawn  by  a  wri- 
ter with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  *Learninff, '  says  Feltham,  'falls  far  short 
of  wisdom;  nay,  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 

a  mere  scholar. i  • '  ^  take  care,'  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  Law  Studies^ 
'always  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  I  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score. 
1  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides,  frequent  visits  to  my '  magazine,' 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  important,  which  I  frequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement I  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  considered  rath- 
er defective  on  that  score.' Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.    *  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  TAterature)  much  read  in  ray  youth,' says 
Dr.  Quincy,  *  and  wnich  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  1  remem- 
ber one  cx>unsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap- 
plication.   I  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

things ;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed A  gooa  scheme  of  study 

vrUl  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  lest,  that  it  will  exclude  as  powerfully 
us  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  less  than  of  attrac- 
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tion ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleaa- 
nres  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit  you  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement" — Dr,  Potter: 
Handbook  for  Headers,  pp.  15—18,  20, 21.  $ 

"  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  bein?  understood,  and  fully  mastered^  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  kno^fed^e.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
with  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc- 
cess  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  things 

at  once ;  especially,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

any  one  subject  of  study In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  authors^  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac- 
quainting yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itself J*^ — Dr,  Watts  on  the 
Mnd,pp.  131— 133,72. 

7.  Reading  conjoined  with  Thinking. 

"  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 
evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject  ....  In  the  compositions  of  men, 
remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  when  vou  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinion. . .  You  will  ac- 

Suire  by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
le  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse. . . .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  Tor  or  sigainst  him ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso- 
ever he  says ;  but  always  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  well  as  to  r^ect  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

80  fair  a  disguise Never  let  an  unknown  wo)xt  pass  in  your  reading, 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  possesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  h^  has  made  these  several  parts  of  learning  his  own  property,  by  reasoning, 
by  judging  for  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  has  read. — Dr,  Watts  on  me 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66, 67,  72, 73. 

^^  Says  Locke,  'Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours."* ..  .  .  Says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, '  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only  the  powers  of 
inventbn,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extetisive  and 
various  reading  without  reflection.^  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it,  if  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  principle,  to  the  facts  which  it 
produces  or  explains." — Dr,  Potter :  Handbook  for  Readers,  pp.  16, 17,  19. 

"  Reading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af- 
ford but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think  as  well  as  read 

Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add,  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  have  advantages  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  tneir 
mindB.    And  thus  it  is,  tJiat  men  of  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  all  expe 
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Hence  testifies,  to  accumulate  usefid  knowledffe^  than  those  whose  lives  arepassed 

tn  leisure  and  in  the  midst  of  books, Let  me  advise,  then,  that  book9 

be  read  deliberately.  The  old  maxim,  that  ^  if  a  thing  be  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  well,'  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.  A  book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood ;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  remembered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost  ...  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own; 
for,  as  Milton  says  : — who  reads 

*  loeeaaotlv^  and  to  his  reading  Ivings  not 
A  apirit  and  jadpnent  eqoal  or  auperior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  atill  remaina, 
Deep  Tened  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himseUl' " 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  ofSciencSy  pp.  17,  18,  27, 30. 

8.  Social  or  Class  Reading. 

'  If  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  book,  and  each  brings  hts 
cum  remarks  upon  t/.  at  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  every  one  of  them If  several  persons  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  ^one  subjeSj  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other's  improvement,  d^c Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  them 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them." — Dr,  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  60,  61, 178. 

" '  Company  and  conversation,'  says  Feltham,  *are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.'  '  An  engagement  and  combating  of  wits. '  says  Erasmus,  ^  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask,  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected." — Dr,  Potter:  Hand' 
book  for  Readers^  p.  19. 

^  Some  books  should  be  read  in  company  vnth  others,  especially  with  our 
family.    We.  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  as  when  we  read  it  with  a 

friencf  of  congenial  tastes And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  !  What  employment  more  appro- 
priate ^br  the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  mmds  of  all  to  move 
m  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home^  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  /  ....  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserv'e  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  fire,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de- 
lights of  afiection,  and  of  a  commom  intercourse  with  those  best  and  most  t»i* 
proving  visiters^  good  books, "    Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  27,  29. 

9.  Re-reading  or  Reviewing. 

"  A  frequent  revieio  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  influence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory Repetition  is  so  very  usefbl  a  practice,  that  Winemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  book  without  making  some 
•mall  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  me  dis- 
course were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  exores- 

29 
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noDs  he  had  marked,  so  that  be  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  bad  read,  just  afler  he  had  finished  it  Hence  he  became 
■0  well  furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge." — Dr.  Waits  on  Vie  Mind^ 
p.  177. 

"  Strive,  by  frequent  reviews^  to  keep  your  knowledge  always  at  command. 
*■  What  bootetn,'  says  an  old  writer, '  to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  oden.  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  learned,  and  per- 
haps theriy  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re- 
viewing) our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.' " — Dr,  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^ 
p.  20. 

"  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book,  we  read  it  often,  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  ^  shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  being  incited  to  reflection,  and  en- 
riched by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  andfaitJ^uUy  read^  tooidd  suffice  to  yield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taken  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  are,  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more- 
over, which  deserves  the  praif^e  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efforts  which 
cannot  be  apprecia^sd  at  a  single  reading." — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Sci- 
ence, p.  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  with   Writing. 

« 

"For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  use- 
ful meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it.  ...  It  is  sufficient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  only  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you.  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
eost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au- 
thors, whicn  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  years  of  life,  af- 
ter you  have  read  a  few  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  oC  the  same  kind ;  because  you  will  not  usu- 
ally find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin- 
ed. If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  his 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what- 
ever ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remem- 
ber, that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

of  twenty It  is  useful  to  note  down  matters  of  doubt  and  inquiry^  and 

take  the  first  onportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books. . . . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  down  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  shirt  hand  is  of  excellent  use  lor  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear."— Z>r.  Watts  on  the  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65,  72,  178. 

*^  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  qfforas  an  usefvl  instrument  of  study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  hy  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  readyng."*^ 
^Dugald  Stuart :  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  Vol  1,  p.  3.«. 

**  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  you 
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read.    'Reading,^  says  Bacon,  'maketh  bl  JuU  man»conference^  a  recidy  man, 
and  writing^  ao  txctct  man.'  " — Dr.  Potter :  Hand  Book,  ^.,  p.  19. 

^  I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  persons 
especiaUy,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  way^  perhaps,  can  their  store 
ofapplicable  knowledge  be  more  certainly  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  by  haSittially  reading  vnth  a  pen  in  the  hand.  There  is  much 
good  seneie  in  these  doggerel  verses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker." 

**  In  raiding  authors,  when  you  find 
Bn|!)it  piumgei  that  strike  your  mind, 
And  which,  perhaps,  yon  may  have  reason 
To  thinit  on  at  another  season. 
Be  not  contented  with  the  si|;ht. 
But  takt  them  down  in  black  amd  wkiU  ; 
Bach  a  respect  is  wisely  shown, 
As  mi^es  another*s  sense  one's  own.* " 

Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Sdence^  p.  30. 

11.  Method  of  Reading— General  Hints  and  Directions. 

"'Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treatises  on 
any  subject,  should  be  Jirst  read  in  a  more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer's  manner  and  skill.  And  for  this  end,  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
preface  be  readj  and  a  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
o^ore  this  first  survey  of  the  book.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  hook  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  should  be  done  with  greaier  aitention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.    In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs Other  things,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  witii  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  the  method  of  a  book  be  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  little 
analysis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heaped 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
ihem.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  and 
down  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view^ 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particular.  When  you  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  your  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  nave  made  by  reading  that  author. . . .  Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  practical  use, 
that  both  yoursey'  and  others  may  be  the  better  for  i/." — JJr,  Watts,  pp. 
59,  64.  139. 

*^  Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in '  odd 
ends'  of  time.  A  good  part  of  life  will  otherwise  be  wasted.  *  There  is,'  says 
Wyttenbach,  'no  business^  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  give  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  stuaies  of 

his  youth Be  not  alarmed  oecause  so  many  books  cu'e  recommended. 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  '  Some  travelers,^ 
says  Bishop  Hall, '  Jiave  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way  ;  between 
both,  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded.' ....  Do  not  attempt  to 
reaa  much  or  fast.  ^  To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  muny  authors,^  says 
ShaAsbury,  *  is  improper.'    '  It  does  not  matter.'  says  Seneca,  ^  how  many,  but 

haw  good  books  you  have.' Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

knowledge^  and  apply  it  in  practice.    '  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know- 
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ledge,'  Bays  Bacon,  '  which  do  couple  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  alto^ther,  and  then  practice  altogether." — Dr.  Potter:  Band 
Book^  ^c,  pp.  lb,  20. 

"How  SHOULD  WE  Read ?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly; 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family ;  thirdly,  repeatedly ;  fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand." — Dr.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Science,  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  of  Books — Influence  of  Autbors. 

'*  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  society  ? The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.     It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices The  small  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  the  governors  and  the 

governed The  single  thought  of  a  man  of   genius  has    sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  are  still  to  succeed Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  precepts,  &-c.,  of  Dr.  Franklin  imprinted  them- 
selves on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sources 

of  Knowledge While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  *Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  '  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been. propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation^  and  by  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victxjries  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

gmius  of  Evelyn  planted The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 
e  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk- worms.    He  taught  his  fellowncitizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold A 

work  in  France^  under  the  title  of  *  L'Ami  des  Hommes,'  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  . .  . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  ...  In  the  history 
of  ffenms,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend.  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,)  whose  original  researches  have 
enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wicklifle : 
— *  To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  Wickliffe,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  as  his  writings  made  John  Huss  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  so  the 
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writing  of  John  Hubs  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Germanr ;  so 
extensiye  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow 
from  human  actions.'  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  giving  the  very 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generatbn  of  character !    Thus  a  father-spirit  hhs  many  sons. Such  are 

the  *  great  lights  of  the  world,'  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc- 
cessively seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other.  ....  The  torch  of 
genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene." 
lyisraetPs  Literary  Character^  fc, ;  Alexandrian  edition^  pp.  444,  446. 

13.  Early  Reading— First  Studies. 

r 

The  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  young,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  minds  of  t>oth  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  hy  the  authors  recommended,)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  that  the)r  should  have  the  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  effect,  at  the 
dose  of  our  collations. 

-^  The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion- 
ably have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Often  have  the  first  impres- 
sions stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  oflen  the 

first  step  into  life  heis  determined  its  walk An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  Eiurlish,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  of^Rembrandt  afiected  his  after  lal^rs ;  that  peculiarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
father's  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light. 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother's  closet  a  small  library  ot 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  efiusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  oT  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Q^uintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  *"  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,'  as  he  expresses  it,  '  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know- 
ledge ;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  duintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex- 
aoder.'  From  the  perusal  of  Rycaut's  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childhood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  ^  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.'    A  voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  me  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, which  heis  not  sufliciently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
OS  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  Foe's 
<  Essay  on  Projects,'^  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after- 
wards influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  lifeJ ....  Such  is  the 
influence  through  life  of  those  first  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded."  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres- 
sions can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  ly/sradPM 
lAterary  Character,  ^c, ;  Alexandrian  edition,  p.  412. 

14  Hints  to  YonNo  Ladies  as  to  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

*<  Think,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  difierence  that  is  made  in  the 
eharacter  of  a  human  being,  simply  by  reading.    Compare  an  Irish  giri 
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who  comes  to  this  country  at  fiReen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  your  own  countrywomen  in  the  humblest  condition,  of  the 
Mime  age,  who  loves  to  read^  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

Books  are  the  best  property  of  the  rich;  think  what  they  are  to 

the  poor  who, rea//y  loce  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy,  who  cares  for 
Dothmg  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a  little  fellow  who,  comm^  from  the  district- 
school,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  Robinson  Crusoe  from 
the  shelf;  and,  while  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it,  forgetful 

of  every  evil  in  life It  was  but  yesterday  that  1  was  at  the  humble 

4Lome  of  a  revolutionary  soldier — a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife  readinj?.  Her 
eight  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  lefl  alone. 
They  live  far  away  from  the  village,  and  hardly  put  tneir  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March.  1  involuntarily  expressed  my  sjnmpathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.    *  Oh,'  replied  the  old  ladjr  most  cheerily,  '  Ihave 

company — 6oo/w.  the  best  of  company !' Think  over  your  acauaint- 

ance,  my  young  friends ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per- 
son, some  invalid,  some  one  cut  otf  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  life 

would  be  a  tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books If  there  is  a  real 

love  of  books,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  . .  . 
A  love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  the  keen  appetite  of  a  superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  the  few 
— the  gifled.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they  can  read  with  facility But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 

not  to  acquire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  books,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  knows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day,  for  a  year  to  come,  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  forget  your  resolu- 
tion, it  will  not  signify.  The  loVe  of  reading  will,  by  that  tmie,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  good. 

''it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  books, 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual It  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

among  you,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  say, '  Regard  the  bible  as  the  first 
and  best  of  books.'  But  I  fear,  my  young  friends^  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  T^he  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
have,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it  You  are  attracted  by  a  story,  and, 
to  set  a  little  pure  gold  you  receive  a  great  deal  of  dross.  Many  of  these 
books,  I  know,  derive  their  spirit  from  the  bible;  many  of  them  are  useful 
and  delightful ;  but  let  them  take  a  subordinate  place^nd  not  encroacJi  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbued  with  much  earthy  material,  when 
you  can  go  to  the  pure  fountain You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  read- 
me the  oible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissijv^e  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
and  eafer  to  understand  it  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex- 
plain what  is  obscure ;  there  are  books  that  will  ^ve  you  much  light  upon 
the  history^  customs,  and  modes  of  life  among  the  Jews.    There  are  others 

that  explain  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  meir  fulfillment If  you 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutions, 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its  extent,  climate,  laws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  AH  these  subjects  come  within  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a  woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  therefore 
as  dependent  as  she  now  is?  .  .  .  .  Next  to  the  history  and  condition  of  your 
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own  country,  it  ie  important  that  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  countries  whence  your  ancestors  came.  Then  you 
will  he  able  to  compare  your  country  with  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  a^s.  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  the  common 
natiorad  vanity  or  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  all  progress,  con- 
centrated in  the  United  States;  nor  into  a  worse  error,  a  culpahle  ignorance 
of  the  advantages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  tnem.  .  .  .  You 
will  find  well  written  and  authentic  travels  a  very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  of  reading.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenty 
miles  from  home,  when  for  one  or  two  dollars  you  may  buy  a  book  that  wiu 
take  you,  with  a  well-instructed  and  all-observing  companion,  half  over  the 
worla.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  Uie  book,  you  may  get  it 
from  a  society,  or  district-library;  or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disposed 
person Good  biographies  are  very  improving  books.  The  ex- 
perience of  others  will  oflen  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

m  the  most  inoffensive  form Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature In 

the  wide  department  of  fictitious  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectify  your  taste When  our  Saviour 

employed  fiction  in  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a  form  that  should 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  object  to  your  reading 
such  fictitious  writings  as  do  good  to  your  hearts;  and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's,  you  have  no  excuse 
(or  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  last  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  the  present  day. 
**  Next  to  '  what  to  read,'  comes  the  great  question  ^  how  to  read,'  and  I 

am  not  sure  the  last  is  not  the  weightier  ofthe  two No  book  will 

improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think ;  which  does  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
com  that  passes  through  it,  or  that  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  it When  you  read,  do  not  take  for  granted^  be- 
lieving, with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  a  book.  Re- 
member an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  often  a  very  fallible  one.  Pause 
in  your  reading,  reflect,  compsu^e  what  the  writer  tells  you  with  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  use  your 

own  judgment  independently,  not  presumptuously Knowing  now 

short  and  precious  time  is,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  books 
than  eager  to  read  a  great  many.   When  you  dc  read,  read  thoroughly  and 

understand ingly It  is  a  good  practice  to  talk  about  a  book  you  have 

Just  read ;  not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse;  but  to  make  your  reading  a  social  blessing  by  communicating 
liberally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  who  may  have  less  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  than  you  have.  You  may  oflen,  too,  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  receivea.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  read  the  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a  delightful  point 
of  sympathy One.  word  before  I  close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  you 
arc  incorrigibly  slovenly  and  careless,  you  will  not  break  off  the  covers,  soil 

the  leaves,  ana  dog-ear  the  corners There  is  a  common  and  offensive 

habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  caution  any 
educating  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  edttcated 

men.    This  is  wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves Surely  this 

should  not  be.  When  you  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it.  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
IB  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one's  request  to  lend  it  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower's  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  bless  you  with  libera 
Iwiders." — Atiss  C,  M.  Sedgwick:  Means  and  Ends. 
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Plan  op  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  Grimkc 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  myself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  work,  (if  a  table  of  contents  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so,)  of  the  character  of  his  whole  system,  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  following  manner.  Afler 
reading  the  first  sentence,  I  meditated  on  it,  developing  the  author's  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  I  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same:  and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  oi'  them  their  substance.  Thus  I  went  through 
the  paragrap}^  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  I  then  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  manner:  and  having  finished  it.  I  compared  the  two  together,  and  gatnered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  comparisoii 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ;  but  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  feuthful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  3.  A  tliird  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic- 
tion, history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  derived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thankful  perusal  of  Watts'  admirable  book  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  W  hi  taker,  of 
Cambridge,  eiven  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feet 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  cx)urse  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  left  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  mdispensable  to  the  continued 
hnprovement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  literary, 
benevolent,  and  reli^ous  institutions ;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  for  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  lay  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student,  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
yourt^  man :  and  that  the  college  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  diflerence  between  men  arises  very  much  irom  their  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  stu(hr.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usefulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  auty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con- 
siders how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little^  and  only  v)h4U  and  how  he 
reads. — Grimke  on  Science^  Education,  and  Literature^  p.p.  54-56. 
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1m  oar  last  number,  [No.  4,  or  Vol.  I.  p.  606-624,]  we  submitted  some  remeiks  on 
tke  efficacy  of  domestie  and  agricnltaral  training,  in  tbe  reformation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, as  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  the  Agricultural  Colony,  or  Farm  School,  at 
Mettray,  in  Fiance.  We  continue  the  same  subject,  by  giving  from  Miss  Carpenter*s 
R^onmatary  SchooU,  brief  a  notice  of 

DUMUiTHAL  ABBKY  IM   FRUHIA. 

A  yet  greater  monument  of  the  power  of  faith  to  overcome  mountains  of  vice  and 
ignorance  exists  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  Near  Dusseldorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Bhine,  rises  Doaselthal  Abbey.  This  is  rather  a  refuge  for  wretch^  outcast  children 
than  a  Penal  Reformatory  School,  but  it  most  not  be  passed  over  in  our  consideration 
of  such,  because  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  Christian  love,  and 
&mi]y  tnuning,  to  overcome  the  greatest  moral  obstacles.  The  following  short  ac- 
ooont  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  small  work  entitled  "  lUuatrations  of  FaUhJ'* 

"  In  1816  Count  Yon  der  Recke,  a  member  of  a  noble  Prussian  family,  renounced 
the  pursuits  and  pleasures  belonging  to  his  station  in  life,  to  devote  his  time,  his  for- 
tone,  and  his  talents,  to  the  care  and  education  of  poor  fatherless  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, and  of  such  grown  up  people  as  have  sought  his  protection.    His  country  had 
been  recently  devastated  by  war ;  numbers  of  unhappy  children,  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural protectors,  had  become  abscJotely  savage,  living,  when  unable  to  gain  any  subsist- 
ence by  begging  or  stealing,  on  wild  herbs  and  roots.    His  father  and  ne  first  received 
a  few  of  these  wretched  little  beings  into  their  own  home ;  then  the  father  gave  up  a 
house  for  their  use,  and  finally,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  fortune,  and  with  the  help 
of  friends,  he  purchased  an  estate,  which  forms  their  present  abode.    Many  were  so 
confirmed  in  their  wild  habits,  that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  intolerably  irksome  to 
them ;  they  would  run  away  and  live  in  the  woods,  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  return. 
Yet  they  were  often  successful  in  cases  which  would  lead  one  to  despair.'*    The  his- 
tory of  several  is  given  in  the  narrative.    **  One  of  these,  Clement,  was  supposed  to 
be  9boal  13  years  of  age ;  more  depraved  characters  have  been  received  into  the  asy- 
lum, but  none  «o  neariy  resembling  the  lower  animals  in  appetite  and  manners.    It 
was  not  known  where  he  came  from,  and  he  could  give  no  account  of  his  earlier  life  ; 
his  languMe  was  scarcely  intellixible,  and  partook  of  the  sounds  of  the  fonr-footed  com- 
panions of  his  infancy ;  among  his  most  pleasurable  recollections  seemed  to  be  his 
familiarity  with  the  Westphalian  swine,  and  his  most  frequent  stories  related  to  these 
favorite  animals.    While  yet  a  child  be  had  acted  as  swineherd  to  a  peasant,  and  was 
sent  to  tbe  fields  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  swine ;  but  his  unfeeling  master,  less  atten- 
tive to  the  miserable  infant  than  to  his  bristly  charge,  scarcely  allowed  him  food  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  nature ;  when  hungry  and  faint,  the  poor  little  wretch  actoallv  sucked 
the  milch  sow !  and  to  satisfy  his  craving  appetite  browsed  upon  the  herbage !    At  his 
first  reception  into  the  institution,  he  woula  steal  secretly  on  all  fours  into  the  garden, 
and  commit  ^at  devastarion  upon  the  salad  beds  *,  nor  was  he  induced,  till  alter  re- 
peated chastisement,  to  sive  up  nis  unwonted  luxury.    The  sequel  of  the  story  is  encour- 
sging : — After  unspeakiSble  pains,  the  more  amiable  {qualities  of  Clement  began  to 
develop ;  he  dis<Sovered  an  uncommonly  kind  and  obliginR  disposition,  which  gained 
him  the  affection  of  his  companions,  and  by  his  humble  and  submissive  deportment  he 
became  notonly  a  favorite  with  his  teachers,  but  an  example  toothers  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  much  greater  advantages.    He  requited  his  benefactors  by  cheerfully  employ- 
ing bis  strength  in  the  lowest  services,  and  continued  a  faithful  Oibeonite,  a  hewer  of 
wood,  and  a  drawer  of  water  for  the  institution." 

Such  is  the  specimen  of  their  scholars  ;  and  yet  in  an  early  report  the  Count  and 
lua  friends  could  say, — "  Come,  ve  dear  friends  of  humanity,  come  and  see  what  the 
compassion  of  God  has  already  done  for  this  little  flock,  once  wild,  corrupted,  debased 
beyond  conception, — sunk-  almost  beneath  the  level  of  the  bratea.  Oh !  come  and 
•dmirs  the  wonderful  transforming  power  of  the  gospel,  which  of  these  fierce  lions' 
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cubs  hhth  made  Ume  meek  lambs.  Come  and  rt^riee  over  ihe  modetty  midthedienet  tkej/ 
evince;  their  love  and  attachmentf  not  only  to  their  teachers  and  benefactors,  but  even 
to  strangers  ;  eee  their  industry,  activity,  and  desire  to  be  useful  ,*— come  listen  to  the  har^ 
monious  sonss  with  which  they  praise  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  hear  from 
their  tender  lips  their  gralulations  over  their  deliverance !  Especially  come,  oh ! 
come,  and  unite  with  us  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  has 
never  left  himself  without  a  witness  among  his  creatures." 

This  will  seem  to  many  the  language  of  enthusiasm ;  it  is  so  if  «ve  apply  that  term 
to  deep  and  ardent  faith  pervading  our  daily  life,  and  inspiring  with  a  quickening  spirit 
even  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Ora  et  hborOf  was  his  vratch« 
word.  He  had  constant  and  harrassing  difficulties  in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  In 
many  instances,  his  own  ardor  kindled  that  of  others,  and  unexpected  supplies  arrived 
at  a  moment  of  need,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  and  encouragement  from  his  Hear* 
enly  Father ;  but  he  had  frequently  trying  disappointments, — still  greater  trials  arose 
from  the  condition  of  the  children. 

"  Great  wisdom  and  prudence/*  continues  the  narrative,  **as  well  as  incessant  labor 
and  attention,  were  required  in  managing  such  children  as  have  been  described,  even 
so  far  as  to  prevail  on  ihem  to  remain  under  any  partial  restraint,  and  to  receive  any 
instruction.  Their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  had  to  be  corrected,  and  their  sense  of 
enjoyment  rectified,  even  in  the  lower  capacities  of  animal  enjoyment.  They  had  no 
distinct  conceptions  with  regard  to  projierty,  nor  could  they  perceive  any  injustice  in 
applying  to  their  own  use  whatever  suited  their  convenience,  and  might  be  easily  ob- 
tained. Bodily  privation,  cold  and  hunger,  were  the  sources  of  their  several  suffering ; 
and  their  highest  enjoy  ments  the  luxurious  indolence  of  basking  in  the  sunshine,  or 
before  a  comfortable  fire,  or  a  nauseous  gluttony  iudulged  in  to  repletion.  ^  *  Tbe 
vitiated  appetites  of  the  children,  till  corrected,  derived  more  gratification  from  glut- 
tony at  one  time,  and  almost  starvation  at  another,  than  from  the  equable  and  mode- 
rate supply  received  at  stated  hours,  which  the  rules  of  a  well  ordered  household  pro- 
vided. Nor  was  the  properly  prepared  diet  itself  agreeable  to  their  taste  ;  they  rel- 
ished sour  and  wild  fruits,  raw  vegetables,  half-raw  flesh,  and  a  superabundance  of 
bread,  more  than  tbe  same  articles  properly  cooked,  and  fully  but  frugally  administered. 
The  discipline  required  was  uniform,  steady  and  strict,  yet  kind.  To  gain  their  affec- 
tions, without  indulging  their  early  vicious  propensities,  was  no  easy  task,  but  until 
this  was  accomplished,  nothing  could  be  done  effectually  (or  reclaiming  such  wayward 
vagabonds  The  training  is  threefold ;  and  while  the  oljject  of  each  division  is  distinct, 
they  are  all  three  carried  on  together  in  harmony  with  one  another.  In  the  industrial 
department,  mechanical  aptitude  and  such  practical  habits  as  may  tend  lo  secure  a 
livelihood  are  aimed  at ; — in  the  mental  department,  an  endeavor  la  made  to  develop 
the'powers  of  the  understanding,  and  impress  it  with  religious  truth ; — the  moral  de- 
partment is  conducted  so  as  to  awaken  the  conscience,  to  inspire  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  open  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

"The  Count  considers  the  220  persons  collected  together  within  the  walls  of  Dus- 
selthal,  whether  as  scholars,  servants,  or  teachers,  as  one  family  ;  he  livM  among  them 
as  a  father,  taking  the  most  lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  concern^  the;r  welfare, 
bodily  or  spiritual ; — he  shares  their  joys  and  sorrows  pointing  both  to  the  same  great 
end." 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  watch  him  in  his  family  at  the  Christmas 
fete, — at  the  funeral  of  his  little  daughter,  which  consecrated  their  cemetery — **  Das 
Himmels-garten."  But  we  must  conclude  this  brief  account  of  Dusselthal,  and  can 
not  do  so  better  than  in  the  words  of  its  founder,  which  so  vividly  exhibit  the  spirit  ia 
which  it  is  conducted. 

"  Every  thins  in  Dusselthal  tends,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;  it  is  this  that  makes  all  my  labors  so  pleasant.  Every  walk,  every 
step,  every  employment,  all  are  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  oh !  it  ts 
blessed  to  labor  for  that  kingdom.    I  desire  life  only  for  this  end !"     , 

It  is  a  mournful  sequel  to  this  touching  record  of  devotion  and  love,  that  the  Count's 
health  and  strength  have  been  exhausted  by  his  exertions,  which  have  not  been  sup- 
ported by  others  as  they  ought.  The  energy  and  talents  which  should  have  been  left 
unimpaired  for  the  sustaining  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  establishment,  have  been 
wasted  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  now  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  feel 
obliged  to  do  what  they  should  ungrudgingly  have  done  before,  form  a  regular  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment.  It  is  individual  love  and  .zeal  which  alone  can  rightly 
guide  such  institutions,  but  this  nmst  be  sustained  and  eneouraged  by  the  aid  of  the  many. 


II.    EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS   AND  MISCELLANY. 


ENGLAND. 

BKMBFrri  OF  THS  tCHOOL  OF  MUfM. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  England  to  transfer  the  ^  department  of 
Science  and  Art,"  now  organized  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  the  crown  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
education  of  the  people. 

This  proposition  called  forth,  in  January  last,  a  letter  from  Sir  K  L 
Murchison,  Director  General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  which  he 
objects  to  such  a  transfer,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  geological  survey 
and  its  affiliated  museum  and  school  of  mines,  all  of  which  are  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Science  and  Art 

In  this  letter  he  thus  speaks  of  the  benefits  of  the  school  of  mines. 
"  The  effects  which  have  resulted  from  our  teaching  have  been  benefi- 
cially felt,  both  at  home  and  through  the  most  distant  regions,  inasmuch 
as  our  school  has  already  afforded  geological  mining  surveyors  to 
many  of  our  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the  Cape, 
whilst  at  this  moment  the  legislatures  and  governments  of  the  West 
Indies  are  petitioning  for  mineral  surveyors  of  their  respective  islands, 
and  Her  Majesty^s  government  joining,  as  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  this 
enlightened  and  liberal  movement,  have  applied  to  me  to  recommend 
suitable  persons  for  such  employments. 

Next  to  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  have  spontaneously  taken  advantage  of  our  Sdentifio 
Instructions,  which  they  know  will  give  them  advantages  in  foreign 
lands,  instruction,  too,  which  they  obtain  from  us  at  half  the  usual 
charges,  who  can  not  be  had  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  useful  instruction 
afforded  by  our  institution,  is  also  given  by  the  presence  of  600  wor- 
thy men  who  attend  the  courses  of  evening  lectures,  delivered  gratu- 
itously by  our  professors ;  the  tickets  being  so  sought  after  that  they 
are  applied  for  and  distributed  within  five  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  issue.'' 

His  objection  to  the  proposed  transfer  is  thus  stated :  ^  Liberal  as 
the  ministers  may  be  under  whose  control  the  general  education  of 
this  nature  may  be  placed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  this  country,  the 
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greater  nnmber  of  its  instructors  will  be  drawn  from  among  such  of 
the  graduates  of  the  ancient  universities,  as  both  hj  their  training  and 
position  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  disqualified  from  assigning  their 
due  importance  to  the  practical  branches  of  science.  Such  persons 
maj  be  eminent  in  scholarship  and  abstract  science,  and  yet  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  continued  prosperity  of  their  country  depends 
upon  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  masses.  They 
may,  with  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  intention,  not  only  fail  to 
advance,  but  even  exercise  a  retarding  influence  on  such  diffusion,  and 
may  object  to  a  course  of  study  which,  as  now  pursued,  is  irrespective 
of  religious  teaching.  Experience  has  shown  in  how  sickly  a  manner 
practical  science  is  allowed  to  raise  its  head  under  the  direction  of 
those  persons  whose  pursuits  are  alien  to  it ;  whilst  in  every  land 
where  it  has  had  due  support,  the  greatest  benefits  have  resulted.*' 

BOUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 

• 

The  proposition  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  article  has  passed  into  an  Order  of 
Goonci],  approving  a  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  reoommending, — 1.  That  in 
future  the  Education  Department,  (so  to  be  called.)  be  placed  under  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  shall 
be  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  the  said  Privy  Council  on  Education ;  and 
8,  that  the  Education  Department  include  the  education  establishment  of  the 
Privy  Council-office,  and  the  establishment  for  the  encouragement  of  science  and 
art,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  called  **  The  Department 
of  Science  and  Art."  Both  these  establishments  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  Lord  President.  The  new  Education  Department  is  to  report  on  such  ques- 
tions concerning  education  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
to  inspect  the  naval  and  regimental  schools,  and  to  examine  into  the  instr action 
in  nauUcal  science  given  in  the  navigation  schools  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art 

OXFORD  COMMEMORATION. 

The  following  account  of  the  "  great  day  of  Oxford,'' — a  sort  of  4th  of  July 

of  the  undergraduates  of  the  University,  is  copied  from  a  report  in  the  London 

Times: 

"  The  series  of  forms  and  festivities  with  which  it  is  the  time-honored  custom 
of  Oxford  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  many  **  Founders,"  culminated  yester- 
day, the  4th  instant,  in  the  grand  day,  emphatically  the  "  Commemoration," 
under  more  than  usually  interesting  circumstances.  Tlie  usages  of  the  week 
always  curiously  blend  the  serious  and  the  gay ;  on  the  sermon  follows  the  boat 
race,  the  lecture  is  succeeded  by  the  flower  show,  the  orations  by  the  concert ; 
but  this  year  Oxford  has  deferred,  for  a  brief  space,  its  rejoicings  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  and  thus  a  general  illumination  added  a  display  of  national  feeling 
on  a  great  present  event,  to  the  more  local  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  post. 
Nor  has  the  war  itself  been  unfavorable  to  the  commemoration  of  the  year ;  one 
of  the  last  important  events  of  the  conflict  gave  to  the  military  history  of  the 
nation  a  name  that  will  forever  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  it ;  and  much,  it  nwy 
be  even  said,  a  very  great  part  of  the  interest  with  which  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday were  invested,  sprang  from  the  announcement  that  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams, the  defender  of  Kars,  was  among  those  on  whom  the  University  purposed 
to  oonfer  its  honors.     Indeed,  the  list  of  the  recipients  of  this  mark  of  distinction 
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indicstes  how  deeply  the  feel'iDg  of  the  hour  reflects  the  emotioDfl  of  the  short  but 
eveotful  period  the  coantry  has  jast  passed  through.  This  list  includes  three 
Generals,  of  whom  two  have  borne  prominent,  if  not  equal  parts  in  the  military 
operations ;  two  Admirals,  of  whom  nearly  the  same  may  be  said ;  next  there  is 
the  represeutatjye  of  the  Sultan,  in  whose  cause  the  allies  drew  the  sword,  Musurus 
Bey ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Minister  and  negotiator  of  England  who 
agned  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  anxiety  to  gain  admission  to  the  Theatre  was  excessive,  and  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  kindness  of  all  those  privileged  to  pass  a  friend  through  the  barriers, 
which  were  guarded  with  almost  military  severity.  The  ladies  and  the  under 
graduates  had  a  priority  in  this  respect ;  the  upper  gallery,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  rapidly  filled  by  the  latter.  Anything  and  everything  was  cheered,  as  usual, 
and  anybody  at  all  objectionable,  was  duly  apprised  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Upper 
Thousand  toward  them.  Some  local  notabilities  were  received  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating they  were  better  known  than  liked  in  the  higher  regions ;  but  on  the  whole, 
a  oommendable  amount  of  good  temper  was  exhibited.  'The  selection  of  ladies' 
bonnets  commenced  early,  but  the  positive  colors  were  soon  exhausted,  and  we 
observe  that  the  neutral  tints  escape  notice,  being  difficult  to  define  with  sufficient 
exactness.  So,  when  the  cheers  iur  ^*  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  "  bad  been  given, 
^  the  lady  with  the  &n,"  and  "  the  lady  with  the  opera-glass  "  were  picked  out ; 
as  there  were  scores  of  glasses  and  hundreds  of  &ns,  this  was  also  a  very  general 
compliment.  Then  came  cheers  for  individuals,  known  and  unknown.  ^  Omar 
Flssha  "  fell  flat ;  so  did  "  the  Sultan,Vthey  seemed  rather  abstract  ideas ;  but 
"  Musurus  *'  obuined  great  success.  So  did  *^  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  '*  ^  Lord 
Stratford "  found  no  response,  and  to  "  Cardigan  "  there  were  dissentients. 
The  cheers  for  Prince  Albert  were  unanimous,  and  for  *^  General  Williams,'' 
enthusiastic.  Between  the  expression  of  private  autipathies  and  public  homage, 
the  time  wore  ou,  till,  at  1 1  o'clock,  the  procession  of  University  authorities,  in 
an  the  splendor  of  robes  and  maces,  entered  the  Theatre.  The  Chancellor,  (the 
Earl  of  Derby,)  took  his  seat,  having  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Prince  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Baden 
on  his  left.  The  principals  of  the  several  colleges  and  the  candidates  for  the  hon- 
ors of  the  day  were  around  and  below  them. 

The  Chancellor  then^read  the  list  of  those  on  whom  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was 
to  be  conferred,  honorit  cau»&;  they  were : 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Baden. 

Count  Bemstorf. 

His  Excellency  Musurus  Bey,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan. 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Esri  of  Clarendon,  K.  6..  G.  C.  B. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  K.  T. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashburtou. 

Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H. 

Rear  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir.  R.  Saunders  Dundaa,  K.  C.  B. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Major-General  Sir  Collin  Campbell,  G.  C.  B. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams,  of  Kara.,  Bart.,  R.  A.,  K.  C.  B. 

Major-General  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  R.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  the  Royal 
BiCIitary  College,  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Abercorn. 

Dr.  Sand  with,  t^e  English  Physician  at  Kara. 

Dr.  Barth,  the  African  Traveler. 

llie  name  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  received  with  a  loud  and  hearty  burst 
of  applause ;  so  was  that  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  ;  the  same  token  of  recognition 
and  approvsl  was  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  Lord 
Ashburton.  The  cheers  for  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Sir  C.  Campbell  were  very 
hearty ;  indeed,  all  the  names  were  well  received ;  but  that  of  General  Williams 
was  welcomed  by  a  perfect  storm  of  applause,  whk}h  lasted  for  several  minutes, 
though  the  ChanoeUor  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  words  "  eftom  a&fens."  It 
was  generally  regretted  that  this  gallant  officer  was  not  present  to  witness  the 
enthusiasm  his  name  excited  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen.    It  was 
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a  tribute  of  whioh  Any  man,  whatever  hit  seryices,  might  be  proud.  The  names 
were  then  proposed  teriatim  to  the  dootort  and  masters  by  Dr.  Tracers  Twiss, 
Renins  Professor  of  CiTil  Law  ;  the  under  graduates,  as  usual,  volunteering  the 
reply  of  ^^  placeV* 

.     BELGIUM. 

CHARITABLE   CONGRESS  AT   BRUSSELS. 

A  Congress  of  gentlemen  from  different  nations,  interested  in  the  pnblio  and 
private  administration  of  charity^  was  held  at  Paris,  in  July,  1855. 

A  second  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember next,  the  object  of  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  official  programme :  ^*  to 
place  in  personal  relations  those  who,  in  different  ways,  are  occupied  with  the 
amelioration  of  the  laboring  and  indigent  classes  of  society,  to  ai!brd  the  means  of 
comparing  institutions  of  mutual  benefit,  of  charity,  and  of  public  utility  in  all 
countries ;  and,  finally,  to  elucidate,  so  far  as  possible,  various  social  problems/' 

Under  the  last  named  head  the  various  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  are 
enumerated  with  some  detail.     We  specify  the  more  important  topics. 

1.  Condition  of  the  working  classes. 

2.  Means  of  subsistance.  % 

3.  Promotion  of  health,  character  of  different  occupations,  lodging  houses, 
baths,  &o.,  &c. 

4.  Education  and  Instruction,  nurseries,  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  industrial  schools,  popular  circulating  libraries,  popular  amusements,  gym- 
nastics, &G. 

5.  IfiHitutionM  de  provoyancej  savings  banks,  mutual  aid  societies,  various 
kinds  of  assurance. 

6.  Pauperism,  charitable  institutions,  legislation,  aid  at  home,  hospitals,  dispensa- 
ries, asylums  A'c.,for  the  aged,  incurable,  orphans,  foundlings,  idiots,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  laws  &c.,  for  extinction  of  bogging,  Mont9  de  piete^  &c. 

7.  Agricultural  colonies,  reform  schools,  farm  hospitals,  dl:c. 

8.  Crime,  penetentiary  systems,  cellular  prisons,  care  of  released  prisoners. 

9.  Increase  of  population,  emigration. 

These  questions  or  topics  cover,  it  will  bo  seen,  nearly  the  whole  field  of  chari- 
table economy,  and  are  too  numerous  for  full  discussion  in  any  single  congress. 
Impressed  with  this  feet,  the  Societi  'd^Eeonomie  Charitable j  of  Paris,  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation  to  pnrticipate  in  the  meeting  at  Brussels,  decided  to  limit  itself 
to  the  examination  of  four  topics,  vix. : — 

1.  Practical  application  of  the  principles  of  association  to  relief  against  sick- 
ness, old  age,  want  of  occupation,  to  the  provision  of  food,  nourishment,  &c.,  the 
aoqnisition  of  property,  &C. 

3.  Organization  of  museums  of  domesUo  economy,  and  relations  to  be  estab- 
lished between  the  museums  of  different  nations. 

3.  Amelioration  and  extension  of  popular  education,  measures  to  be  taken 
against  intemperance  and  debauchery,  popular  diversions  and  amusements. 

4.  Emigration  from  cities  to  the  country,  to  colonies,  and  to  foreign  lands. 

HONDURAS. 

Honduras  has  two  universities,  one  established  in  the  city  of  Comayagua,  and 
another  in  Tegucigalpa.  They  have,  nominally,  professorships  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology ;  but,  in  fact,  their  course  of  instruction  is  little  in  advance  of  the 
oommon  schools  of  the  United  States.     In  the  department  of  natural  sciences, 
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nd  in  thoM  stadieB  of  greatest  practical  importance  to  the  deydopment  of  the 
reBoaroes  of  Ae  oeimtFy,  eheraistry,  eBgineering,  the  higher  mathematics,  they 
are  entirely  d^ient,  and  much  behind  those  of  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Gnatemala.  Indeed,  most  of  what  are  called  educated  men  in  the  state  have 
received  their  instruction  in  foreign  countries,  or  at  the  institution  just  named. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  elevate  the  character  and  efficiency  of  these  establish- 
ments in  Honduras ;  but,  they  have  been  too  feeble  to  produce  any  important 
change.  StiU  the  fact  that  they  have  been  rescued  from  a  state  of  entire  suspen- 
sion, and  are  not  deficient  in  pupib  in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 
gives  encouragement  for  the  filrture,  and,  with  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the 
return  of  national  prosperity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  may  become  an  honor 
to  the  country. 

The  Lancasterian  system  was  introduced  into  Central  America  during  the 
enstonce  of  the  Federation,  and  has  been  continued,  with  some  modifications,  in 
the  various  States.  The  requisite  data  for  estimating  the  public  or  private  schools 
of  Honduras  do  not  exist,  since  such  few  returns  from  the  Departments  as  have 
been  i&ddentally  published  in  the  official  paper  are  confessedly  imperfect. 

On  a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  may  be  four  hundred  schools  in  the  Stete,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  25  scholara  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupila,  of 
an  classes,  in  a  total  population  of  350,000. 

There  are  no  libraries  in  the  State  worthy  of  mention,  and,  beside  the  Grovem- 
ment  Gazette,  no  newspapen.  There  are  several  presses,  but  they  throw  off  little 
except  acrimonious  political  pamphlets,  or  handbills  of  a  personal  character. 

It  f<^Iows,  from  these  facts,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large  is  profoimd 

and  melancholy. 

£.  G.  Squibb,  Notes  on  Central  America, 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  received  Legislative  Documents,  or  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, or  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  or  Board  of  Education  for  the  fol- 
lowing States,  viz.: — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetti,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Ohio, — from  which  we  purpose  to  make,  in  our  next  number,  a  Summary  or  the 
CoNnrrioN  and  Prospects  op  Public  Instruction  in  1855-56,  in  the  language 
of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  administration.  The  article  will  be  long,  but 
will  contain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  view  of  the  state  of  the  common  schools, 
and  the  effinrts  which  are  making,  or  which  are  proposed  for  their  improvement 


THI  GTSOSCOPE,  OK  llECHAmCiL  PABAIOX. 


The  ^mple  apparatus  represented  in  this  figure  co&siste  of  the  whed 
A,  which  has  a  heavy  rim,  and  is  suspended  in  t,  bmsa  ring,  upon  steel 
points,  which  enter  the  ends  of  the  Bits.  The  two  ears  attAched  to  this 
ring,  at  the  ends  of  ihe  axis,  are  indented,  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
standard,  B. 

If  a  mpid  rotation  is  given  the  wheel  A,  bf  winding  a  cord  on  the 
brass  spool  placed  on  the  axis,  and  pull[ng  it  vigorously,  as  a  hoy  wonld 
q)in  a  top,  (the  ring  being  firmly  held,)  the  wheel  seems  to  become  endowed 
with  a  new  power,  which,  apparently,  puts  at  defiance  the  laws  of  grav- 
ity. When  one  of  the  ears  is  placed  on  the  point  of  the  standard,  B,  and 
the  other  ear  allowed  to  rest  on  the  finger,  supportiDg  the  axis  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  nothing  singular  is  observed.  If  the  finger  is  slowly  low- 
ered, the  end  of  the  axis  will  &U  with  it ;  but,  if  the  finger  be  drawn 
away  lurritontally,  leaving  the  end  unsupported,  the  instrument,  with 
marvelous  independence,  will  proceed  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  not 
only  maintain  its  horiEontal  position,  but,  at  once,  commence  revolving 
around  the  standard  on  which  it  rests.  The  entire  machine,  which 
weighs  over  a  pound,  renuuns  suspended  alnuat  on  nothing,  and  a  half 
pound  weight  may  be  hung  on  the  untupported  md  without  changing  ita 
inclination. 

If  the  outer  end  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  hand,  the  axis  retain* 
the  inclination  last  given  it,  except  that,  if  above  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
win  gradually  rfm  while  the  force  of  the  rotation  continues  sufficient,  or, 
if  below,  it  will  slowly  folL 
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The  same  phenomena  will  occur  if  the  Paradox  is  suspended  by  a  ooi^ 
fiistened  to  the  uniyersal  joint  on  one  of  the  ears.  This  mode  of  use  is 
safest,  as  the  delicate  mechanism  will  be  materially  injured  by  falling ; 
there  is  less  friction,  howerer,  when  the  ear  rests  on  the  iron  point 

It  will  be  obseryed  that,  when  the  wheel  rotates  in  one  direction,  the 
machine  reyolyes  in  the  oppodte  direction,  as  indicated  by  arrows  in  the 
figure.  If  the  horizontal  revolution  is  stopped,  the  Paradox  instantly 
ftUs. 

If  the  ring  is  held  in  the  hands  by  the  ears,  and  one  end  suddenly 
raised  or  lowered,  an  unexpected  resistance  is  encountered,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  revolve  is  manifested ;  or,  if  held  firmly  by  one  ear,  and  the 
hand  containing  it  allowed  to  &11  fi^m  a  horizontal  position,  the  same 
tendency  to  revolve  will  be  felt  If  suspended  by  a  cord,  fastened  to  the 
joint  on  one  ear,  and  swung  like  a  pendulum,  it  will  be  found  to  describe 
an  ellipse ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  swing  it  in  a  straight  line. 

A  socket,  with  branching  arms,  forming  a  semi-circle,  accompanies  each 
instrument,  (though  not  shown  in  the  cut)  If  this  socket  is  placed  on 
the  standard,  and  the  Paradox  suspended  between  the  arms,  by  pivots 
placed  in  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  other  singular  phenomena 
may  be  observed. 

1.  "When  the  Paradox  is  accurately  balanced  on  the  pivots,  and.  the 
wheel  set  in  rapid  motion,  the  axis  will  continue  to  point  in  one  direction, 
even  though  the  standard  be  turned  entirely  round.  A  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  is  seen  by  placing  the  socket  on  a  wire  at  the  end  of  a 
lever.  If  the  lever  be  made  to  describe  a  horizontal  circle,  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  will  be  found  to  point  in  the  same  direction  in  every  part  of  the 
circle.  Is  not  this  precisely  analogous  to  the  parallelism  of  the  Earth's 
axis,  in  her  revolution  round  the  sun  ? 

2.  If,  when  the  Paradox  is  suspended  as  in  the  preceding  experiment, 
a  weight  is  hung  on  one  ear,  the  paradox  does  not  lose  its  halance,  but 
immediately  begins  to  revolve  horizontally,  always  stopping  the  instant 
the  weight  is  removed.  If  the  weight  is  hung  on  the  other  ear,  the  revo- 
lution is  in  an  opposite  direction. 

8.  If  a  slight  horizontal  motion  is  given  to  the  arms,  thus  changing  the 
plane  of  the  wheeFs  rotation,  the  axis  of  the  wheel  will  change  vertically, 
and  by  a  few  movements  of  the  arms  baehwards  and  forwards  a  vertical 
reoolution  of  the  Paradox  will  be  produced. 

This  curious  instrument  is  attracting  much  attention  from  scientific 
men ;  but,  the  causes  of  its  action  are  not  yet  fully  explained.  Whoever  shall 
account  for  them  satisfactorily  to  himself,  or  shall  discover  new  pheno- 
mena, will  confer  a  favor  by  informing  the  undersigned.  The  originator 
of  the  Mechanical  Paradox  represented  in  the  above  cut,  is  Mr.  Abner 
Lane,  of  Killingworth,  who  has  arranged  with  the  Holbrook  School  Ap- 
paratus Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  its  manufitcture  and  sale.  It  will  be 
sent,  by  express,  to  any  person  remitting  the  price,  $5,00,  $3,00,  or  $2,50, 
according  to  style,  to  F.  G.  Brownell,  Sec'y 

Earifordj  Conn, 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOMKNCLATURB  AND  INDKZ. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  number  of  recent  publications,  and  more  in 
our  Library,  of  older  date,  and  of  greater  value,  from  the  American. 
English,  French,  and  German  press,  on  the  history,  organization, 
administration,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools  of  different  kinds  and 
grades,  and  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  education,  to  which  we  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  doing  so,  we 
propose  not  only  to  give  the  title-page  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
book  or  pamphlet,  but,  in  most  instances,  if  the  publication  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  education,  the  Contents  ;  and,  if  the 
work  consists  of  several  numbers  or  volumes,  an  Index  to  the  principal 
topics  treated  of 

These  contents  and  indexes  will  ultimately  be  included  in  a  volume 
to  be  entitled  ^^  Edocational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explana- 
tion of  words  and  terms  used  in  describing  systems  and  institutions  of 
education,  in  different  countries,  with  reference  to  books  and  pamphlets 
where  the  principal  subjects  connected  with  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration, instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools  are  discussed." 

This  volume  will  include  an  Index  to  the  principal  educational  peri- 
odicals and  official  reports  of  Superintendents  of  public  schools  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  as  to  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary  and 
superior,  general  and  special,  as  well  as  of  able  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  education,  scattered  through  occasional  addresses, 
school  periodicals,  legislative  and  departmental  reports  and  documents, 
which  are  not  available  to  persons  engaged  in  educational  investiga- 
tions, from  their  not  having  access  to  those  publications,  or  not  knowing 
any  reliable  and  convenient  source  of  information  respecting  their 
contents. 

As  an  example  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  most  important 
publications  on  the  subject  of  education  and  schools  will  be  analyzed 
and  Indexed,  we  publish  in  this  place  an  Index  to  the  twenty-six  volumes 
of  Proceedings  and  Lectures  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
which  was  originally  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  useful- 
ness of  that  Association  in  the  variety  of  educational  subjects  and  topics 
presented  and  discussed  by  eminent  teachers  and  writers  at  its  annual 
meetings  since  1830. 

We  shall  give  an  Index  to  the  five  volumes  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  from  1826  to  1830,  and  the  nine  volumes  of  the  American 
Annals  of  Education,  from  1831  to  1839,  in  an  early  number;  also,  to  the 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal ;  and, 
to  the  Educational  Statistics  of  the  American  Almanac. 
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Indbx  to  the  Subject  of  each  Lectore,  the  Name  of  the  Lecturer,  and 
the  principal  Topics  discussed  in  the  Proceedings  and  Lectures  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  finom  18S0  to  1865 — ^26  vols, 

JV.  B.    JU  the  Votumta  are  not  nvmbtrtd  in  the  order  tf  their  publieation,  the  rtferenee  it 

made  to  the  Ybak  in  which  the  annual  meeting  wae  heU.    The  namee  qf  the  Leetttren  are 

printed  in  email  eapittUe. 

Pass.  Tbab. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  Laetare  on  Monl  Edacatioa, 45  1831 

«           "          "          "  Dutl«i  of  Parents,        63  1834 

"          **       Common  complaints  made  against  teachers,      ......  133  1840 

Abstraction  in  Toung  Children, 143  1839 

Accent,  now  taught  to  Toung  Children, 80  1849 

Acquisition  of  Knowledge  is  not  Education,  J.  6.  Carter, 66  1830 

Academies  and  High  Schools,  influence  of,  on  Common  Schools, 185  1831 

•*           •*         «         «       means  of  improving, J86  1834 

Academies,  pl^ce  of.  In  a  System  of,  American  Education, 901  1831 

**         Should  have  a  department  for  educating  Teachen, S109  1831 

Accidental  Education,  Mr.  Walker's  lecture  on, 3  1831 

Adavb,  JAtrsa,  Relations  between  Tnisteet  and  Facnl^  of  an  University,  .  141  1837 

Adams,  F.  A.,  Iiectmre  on  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 165  1645 

Adams,  William  J.,  Lecture  on  construction  and  ftimiture  of  School-looms,  335  1830 

AoAMd,  Solomon,  on  the  Classification  of  Knowledge, 31  1843 

Affections,  and  Moral  Faculties,  cultivated  1^  exercise, 6S  1830 

Ao!vbw,  i.  M.,  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Office, 58  1843 

Agricultural  People,  ProC  Nott's  lecture  on  proper  education  §or, 35  1835 

<<          Schools,  fint  started  by  Pestalozzi,       3S  1853 

AixoTT,  A.  B.,  Iieciure  on  Early  Intellectual  Education, 199  1839 

Ai^oTT,  William  A.,  Prize  Essay  on  construction  of  school-bouses,      .    .    .  941  1831 

'*              '*              "  House  I  live  in,"  or  Human  Physiology, 49  1838 

Algebra,  Mr.  Grund's  Lecture  on, 185  1830 

"      Should  succeed  Arithmetic,  T.  Sberwin, 148  1834 

Alphabet,  Reform  in  the  English,  discussed, xvi.  1836 

Allbr,  Bdwabd  a.  H.,  Prize  Essay  on  Symetrical  Development,       ....  3  1853 

American  Education,  essential  elements  of, 131  1858 

**             *«           must  be  Christian, 134  1653 

*•             **                 "     Intellectual, 153  1858 

American  Teacher,  Mr.  Bellowes  Lecture, 937  1844 

Amsrican  Institnte  of  Instruction,  Origin  of^ Hi.  1810 

"                           "           Organization  of, iv.  1830 

••                           "           Constitution  of, 347  1830 

"                            «           By-Laws,       350  1830 

•<                           "           Incorporation  of, 991  1831 

<«                           "           Members  of,  down  to  1850, 135  1850 

**                           "           Index  to  published  lectures, 199  1860 

"                           "           Annual  Meeting,  (See  each  Vol.,)  ....  1  1830 

"                          "          Officers,  (See  Anmial  Volume,)      ....  351  1830 

American  School  Agents  Society,      x.  1833 

American  People,  Education  of,  T.  C.  Phillips 85  1831 

"             «»                "             Judge  Stoiy, 158  1834 

"             »                «             Discussion, z.  1836 

Ancient  Languages,  Mr.  Packard*!  Lecture  on  Teaching, 155  1833 

AivDBBwt,  L.  P.,  Phonotopy  and  Phonography ICT  1646 

AndrBWs,  Abraham,  one  of  the  Pounders  of  Institute, iii.  1830 

Apparatus,  introduction  of,  into  schools, 8  1834 

"         Use  of: 163  l;m 

Annropriation  in  favor  of  American  Institute,  by  Legislature  of  Mass.  8.  Fariey,  77  1834 

"                     •«            "              "              granted xxi.  183S 

Appropriateness  of  studies  to  state  of  mental  development, 91  1847 

Architecture  as  eflbcted  by  the  universal  study  of  Drawing, 173  1858 

Art,  as  influenced  by  the  universal  study  of  Drawing, 179  1858 

Arts,  schools  of  the,  by  W.  R.  Johnson, 973  1835 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  as  a  teacher,  J.  Bates,  Jr., 39  18S8 

«                              "        ««         E.  Smith, 110  1854 

M                             "        "        E.Beecher. 183  1854 

Aiiltametic,  modes  of  teaching,  by  Warren  Colbum, 977  1830 

«           "                  «(             F.  A  Adams, 165  1845 

«           "                  "             T.H.  Palmer, 938  1837 

Arithmetic,  Rules  in,  W.  Colbum, 968  1830 

"              "           T.  Sberwin, 144  1834 

M           Tables  in,  W.  Colbum, 991  1834 

Artica1ation,Nsceeeity  of  distinct, ,    .  198  1830 

Athletic  Games,  connected  with  Manual  Labor, ziv.  1831 

Asnoctations  in  Eariy  Life  should  be  Noted 145  1833 

Aslmnomy,  and  Geography,  Use  of  Globes  in  Teaching, 163  1841 

Attendance  of  children  at  school,  increased  since  1830, ,    .    .    .  14  1854 

Attendance  at  School,  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of, 95  1SI6- 
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Attentioo,  best  mode  of  fixing,  by  W.  Bartim, 43  1894 

"           "       "            «           B.  Pntnun, 69  1846 

Attention  of  the  whole  Clam,  bow  secured, 37  183S 

Attention,  Power  and  Habit  of,  J.  6.  Carter, 87  1830 

Authority  of  the  Teacher  in  School,  Jacob  Abbon, 48  1831 

Austin,  Mrs.  Sarah,  on  the  Prunian  Syirtem  of  Schools, xi.  1835 

A  TSBs,  William  6.,  on  Claims  of  Natural  History  as  a  School  Stady,    ...  117  1849 

Bacbe,  Alexander  Dallas.  Report  on  Education  in  Europe, S3  I84S 

Bacon,  Lord,  as  eonnectea  with  Moral  Science.     .    .    .    • 163  1839 

Bailey,  Ebenezer,  one  of  the  Founders  of  Institute, iiL  1830 

"              "        Resolutions  of  Condolence, ix.  1839 

BAKxm,  Abijah,  on  Intellectual  Philosophy. 9B3  1833 

Banks,  N.  P.,  Remarks,  on  Popular  Education, xi.  18S0 

Bangor,  Maine,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1848, ▼.  1848 

Barber,  J.,  on  Phrenology  as  a  Branch  of  Education, xx.  1834 

BAaRAao,  Hsifar,  on  the  Obligations  of  towns  to  elevate  their  Public  Schools,  x.  1846 

**                    **     Gradation  of  Schools, ix.  1849 

**                     "     Difficulties  attending  Common  Sch*ls,  their  remedies,  Ix.  1844 

"                     **     Progress  of  Popular  Education  since  18St5.    ....  v.  1850 

**                     **     Plan  for  extending  the  usefulness  of  Institute,     .    .  xiL  1850 

**                     **     Lessons  from  an  Educational  Tour  in  Europe,       .  xiv.  1853 

"                     "     The  organization  of  schools  for  Cities, xL  1845 

Bastlbtt,  Eliima,  ob  the  Head  and  the  Heart  in  Education, 33  1838 

BATCHBLDsa,  Jacob,  ou  Cooperation  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 95  1848 

Batbi,  JoiHUA,  Intellectual  in  harmony  with  Moral  Education, 1  1840 

**                on  Moral  Education, 51  1837 

Batbi,  Joihoa,  Ja.,  on  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  as  a  Teacher, 39  1858 

**           "               on  Requisites  for  Success  in  Teaching, 11  ,  1847 

Batbs,  Samcxl  W.,  on  Manifestations  of  Education  in  ditrerent  ages,    ...  123  1851 

Bath,  meeting  at, ▼.  1655 

Beau  Ideal  of  the  Perfect  Teacher,  by  PmC  Olmsted, 83  1845 

Bbbchxb,  Catmarihb  E.,  on  Domestic  Economy, ^  vii.  1843 

Bbbchbb,  Edwakd,  on  the  right  uae  of  the  Passions  and  Emotions,    ....  164  ]6.>4 

Bbbchbb,  Ltma If,  the  Bute  of  Education  in  the  West. x.  1834 

Bblcmbb,  J.  Hbhshaw,  on  Moral  and  Intellectual  Well-doing, 71  1836 

Bbllowbs.  JoHif  N.,  on  the  Duty  of  the  American  Teacher, S37  1844 

Bible,  in  Cbmmon  Schools,  by  Dr.  Humphrey, 1  1843 

«•                     "           ««       Dr.Stowe, 584  1844 

"       for  Colleges, 93  1836 


««        in  all  Schools. 67  1837 

**       the  highest  culture,  by  Elbridge  Smith, 131  1854 

Blackboard,  Utility  of.  Discussions  on, ix.  1843 

BLAifCHAftD,  JoivATHAif,  OR  ths  cultlvstion  of  the  Social  Affections,  ....  155  1835 

Blind  Children,  Claims  upon  Society, S5  1836 

Blind,  the  Education  of,  by  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe 3  1836 

Board  of  Education  for  each  State  recommended, 79  1834 

Bodily  Punishment,  Discussion  on, xi.  1834 

BocKUM,  H.,  on  the  American-German  Population, 91  18  5 

Books  for  Children, 1.9  183S 

"        Infant  Schools, 115  1830 

Books  and  Pictures  in  relation  to  Early  Education, 137  1833 

«                     •<   Natural  History, 141  1844 

Braoo,  T.  F.,  on  Teaching  Arithmetic, vi.  1841 

Brain  and  the  Stomach,  by  Dr.  Parsons,       113  1840 

Baioos,  Gbobgb  N.,  on  Popular  Education, yiii.  1851 

BaowH,  GooLD,  on  the  Science  of  Grammar, 139  1832 

BaooEi,  CHABLBt,  OB  Teacheri  Seminaries,       161  1837 

*•                     «*  Duties  of  Legislatures, 175  1849 

Bbooxi,  William  H.,  on  Education  of  the  Senses, 106  lr31 

"              "           "  on  Thorough  Teaching 27  1836 

Boston,  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1830, 1  1830 

•«•••«               *«  1831, 1  1831 

"           "             *«               «  1833, 1  1833 

ti           •*             tt              u  1833^ 1  1833 

"           "             «               •«  1834, 1  1834 

"           "             *               "  1835, 1  1635 

«           «             «               "  1836, 1  1836 

«           •*             "               «  1841, 1  1841 

*«           **             «*               "  1852, 1  185a 

Brownsoa,  O.  A.,  Resolution  on  the  Titie  End  of  Education, xfy.  1836 

Broagham,  Lord,  on  the  infloenoe  of  Education  on  Crime 36  1834 

**              "      Regulations  of  Mechanic  Institutions, 149  1830 

Bargdorf,  Educational  labors  of  Pesulozai,  at, 40  1863 

BuRifiiDB,  Samubl  M.,  on  Classification  of  Schools, 73  1833 

BoEToif,  WABKBif,  on  fixing  Che  attention  of  the  Young, 43  1858 

Butler,  Bishop,  on  Conscience  as  an  Element  of  Human  Nature, 7  1844 

•«               **        on  Culture  of  a  Taste  for  Natural  Scenery, viii.  1851 

Butler,  H.  W.  O^  Resolutions  on  violent  death  of, xv,  I6S4 

BnvuiB.  Jambs  D,  ob  IneenfivM  to  Mental  Coliurt  among  TVeuhen;,   «   .   .  1  UBB 
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CamplMirtPhiUMDphy  of  Rhetoric, 170  1830 

Cabix,  M.  KL,  on  M atdrnal  Instraction  and  Infant  ScJioola 101  1834 

Cantair*t  Sysiem  of  Chirographv, ziv.  1633 

Cartbb,  H.  W.,  Means  of  fonning  HabiM  of  Attention, zHI.  1B35 

Cartbr,  Jamsi  G.,  on  Edacation  of  the  Facultiee,  and  teaching  Geography,   .  53  1830 

M                 "           Necessity  of  Educating  Teacben, zix.  1831 

CallKMin  William  B.,  on  Duties  of  School  Committees, xv.  1839 

Calisthenies,inEducationof  Girls,  D.  Warren, 45  183S 

Char TfiHO,  Waltss,  on  Moral  and  Natural  Historv, 255  1830 

Ch A HiviTro,  William  E..  on  the  Value  of  a  Good  Teacher, 853  1833 
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Parents  and  Teaehen,  Mutual  Duties  of, 143 

Parental  Interest  and  Corporation, 87 

Pabish  Abibi.,  on  Importance  of  Cultivating  Taste  in  Early  Life,       ....  139 

Pabb,  Roswbix,  on  Religious  Instruction. •  101 

Pabkbb,  Thbodobb,  on  the  Education  or  the  Laboring  Class, 96 
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Pabkbb,  R.  O.,  on  Toftching  English  Grammar, .  113 

«            "       on  Teaching  Composition  in  Schools, 183 

PAHKHUBiT,  JoHK  L.,  ott  Motivss  to  Study, 1^ 

Parsing,  relation  of,  to  Language, 83 

"                 «<         to  Grammar, 133 

PAasoirs,  UiHxa,  on  the  Brain  and  the  Stomach, 113 

Partiality,  Complaints  of,  against  Teachers, 134 

Pascal,  Blaize,  Rules  for  Teaching  Geometry, 155 

1  assions  and  Affections,  Right  Use  of,  in  Education, 164 

Passive  Instruction 103 

PsABODT,  Elizabktm  P.,  OH  Instruction  in  History, 133 

Peabody,  George,  Donation  to  the  Town  of  Danvers  by, 34 

Penmanship,  Drawing  as  Introductory  to, 965 

Penmanship.  B.  fi.  FoHter*s  Prize  Essay  on, 109 

Perceptive  Faculties,  Cultivation  of,  J.  G.  Carter, 73 

«                 "                «              Dr.  Wayland, 29 

FeifectTeacher,  Beau-Ideal  of  a,  Prof.  Olmstead, 83 

Pbkbv,  G.  B.,  on  Primary  Education, 97 

Personal  Duties,  part  of  the  Moral  Education  of  Children, S5 

"      Habits  in  the  School-room,  Mr.  Thayer's  Lecture, 93 

Peataloxzi,  Life  and  Character  of,  by  H.  Krtlsf, *    *    *  ^ 

"         Method  of  Instruction, '   .    .  189 

Philbbicx,  Johic  D.,  on  School  Government, 97 

«               "       on  the  Characteristics  of  the  True  Teacher, 69 

*(               "       on  Advancement  of  Common  School  Educraon,  ....  vii. 

PRiLLira,  S.  C,  on  ITsefnlness  of  Lyceums, 67 

Philology,  Study  of,  Prof.  Fuller, 308 

Phonetics,  Discussion  on, ▼!• 

Phonography  and  Phontypy,  Stephen  P.  Andrews  on, 167 

Phrenology,  Discussion  on.  its  Importance  to  Teachen, xii. 

"           As  a  Branch  of  Education,  by  Dr.  Barber, zxi. 

Physical  Education  D.  Griggs,  on, zx* 

Physical  Education,  D.  H.  Banney  on, 303 

Physical  Education,  Dr.  Warren  on, 95 

Physical  Education,  Dr.  Pieraon  on, 905 

Physical  Science,  Moral  Influence  of,  John  Pierpont  on, 91 

Physiology,  the  Importance  of.  Dr.  Reynold's  on, 41 

**         Necessity  of  the  study  of,  Edward  Jarvis  on, Ill 

«         Human,  William  A.  Alcott  on, 49 

**         of  the  Skin,  George  Metcalf  on, 37 

**         of  the  Brain  and  Stomach,  Usher  Parsons  on, 113 

Pictures,  Use  of,  in  Early  Education,  A.  B.  Alcott, 160 

"           "        Discussion  on,' xiii. 

PiBBCB,  Ctbos,  on  Reading, 143 

•<            *<       on  Crime, xiii. 

«            *(       on  Moral  Education ix. 

PiBBFoivT,  JoHR,  on  Moral  Influences  of  Physical  Sciences, 91 

PiKBsoif,  A.  L.,  on  Physical  Education, 905 

Pittsfield,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at,  In  1843, 1 

Plato,  on  the  value  of  Vocal  Music, 943 

Play,  as  an  element  of  Early  Education, 139 

Play-ground  essential  to  an  Infant  School,       106 

Plymouth,  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1846, ▼. 

Plymouth,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at.  In  1846, 1 

Political  Economy  as  a  Study  for  Common  Schools,        25 

Political  Influence  of  School  Masten,  £.  Washburn  on, 63 

Popular  Education,  Objections  to. 11-31 

PoTTKB,  Alorzo,  Introductoiy  Address  in  184B, v. 

Portland,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1844, 1 

Postures  of  Pupils  when  seated. 43 

Practical  Education,  W.  C.  Goldthwait  on, 193 

Praise,  love  of,  as  a  motive  to  Study, 15 

Prize  Essay  on  Construction  of  School-Houses,  bv  Wm.  A.  Alcott,      ....  941 

"       *<      on  Teaching  of  Penmanship,  hy  B.  B.  Foster, 109 

((       <(      on  Symmetrical  Development  of  the  Faculties,  E.  A.  H.  Allen,     .  3 

"       u      on  the  System  of  Common  Schools  for  our  countiy, xlv. 

**               *(         on  Crime,  its  Causa  and  Cure,  C.  Pierce, ix. 

Prizes,  as  a  stimulus  to  Smdy, 139 

"       Moral  bearings  of, 65 

Primary  Education,  G.  B.  Perry  on, 97 

Primaiy  Education.  Evils  of  the  Present  System  of. 911 

Primary  Schools.  How  to  be  benefited  by  Infant  School  System. 117 

Private  and  Public  Schools,  Comparative  Merits  of,  Theodore  Edson  on,      .    .  93 

Private  Schools,  Advantage  of, 101 

Professional  Education  or  Teachers, xvii. 

Prohibitions,  pan  of  a  School  Code. 85 

Providence,  Proceedinp  of  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1854, v. 

I^ussian  System  of  Schools,  by  Mrs.  Austin, xi. 

Public  and  Private  Schools,  Comparative  Merits  of.  by  Theodore  Edson,      .    .  93 

Public  Instruction,  Advancement  in  the  Means  and  Methods  of, 107 

Pnnidiment,  Undue  Severity  of,       137 

«*         UiB  beat  for  the  best  Moral  Effecu, x. 
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Poiilabmeiit,  Bodily.  DiaeuMed, zf.  1834 

Ponctuali^,  habit  of,  to  be  fonoed  and  Cberiabed. 43  1838 

"         of  attendance,  how  eecured  by  Regalationa,      ....••.  86  1843 
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*^         **      rsTiew  finquently    " 17  1830 
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Qnalifieationaofa  Teacher.  Nathan  Monroe, 63  1848 

Cluestions  of  Children  ■hould  be  cherished  and  Respected, 144  1833 
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Raivd,  Asa,  on  Grammar  and  Composition, 167  1838 

RAMirxT,  D.  H.,  on  Physical  Gdacation. 903  1851 

Raittodl,  Robxbt,  on  the  Education  or  a  Flree  People, 3  1830 

ReciUtioB,  Management  of, 36  1836 

"        How  to  Conduct, 99  1843 

"        Record  of,  to  be  accurately  kept, 39  1836 

Recitation  and  Conversation  as  a  Means  of  Education, xriii.  1837 

Recommendation  of  School  Books,  Indiscriminate,  Condemned, xx.  1834 
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Reading  aloud 131  1837 

RMding,  William  Russell  on,       943  1837 

"       C.  Piereeon, 143  1843 

*(       Samuel  9.  Greene, 907  1844 
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"       Qualification  in  a  Teacher  of, 178  1830 
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Religious  Authori^  in  Modem  Education, 1  1849 
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"       Education,  R.  Park  on 101  1835 
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**      Element  In  Education,  Calvin  E.  Stowe  on, 1  1844 
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Rewards  as  a  stimulus  to  Study, 18  1840 

Reviews  by  Written  Answers, 103  1839 

Rbtitoloi,  Edwaso,  on  the  Principals  of  Physiology, 41  1833 

RBTifousii.  6.,  on  Moral  Oflice  of  Teacher, 45  1855 

Rhetoric,  Method  of  Teaching  by  Prof.  Newman, IbJ  1830 

Rhetoric,  Samuel  P.  Newman  on  Teaching,       161  1830 

Rivaliy  In  Education  of  Girls  deprecated,  Ur.  Warren, 39  1830 

Rich,  Exskixl,  on  Oral  Instruction, xvi.  1838 

Ronintoir,  E.  W.,  Moral  Culture  Essential  to  Intellectual  Education,   ...  119  1841 

Rodman,  T.  P.,  on  Comparative  Results  of  Education, 183  1839 

*(             *•      on  Mental  Development, 91  1847 

Rod,  the  Use  of, 31  1849 

"             "       Diminished, 131  1843 

Rote  Learning  Considered,  liy  Worthington  Hooker, 56  1854 

Rottssean,  on  Teaching  Drawing, 967  1830 

Ruih.  Dr.,  on  the  Philoeophy  of  the  Voice, 944  1837 

"              Demoralising  tendency  of  Science,     .    • 6  1834 

RuiisLL,  FaAifcii  T.,  on  Use  of  Rules  in  Reading, 63  1853 

RoisxLL,  J.  L.,  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Histoiy, 73  1636 

RuHsu.,  WiixiABi,  on  Reading  and  Declamation, 943  1837 

**              "          on  Infant  School  System,      .    .    .    • 97  1830 

••              •*          on  Female  Education,       XJ  1844 

**              "          T-*-^"- on  Enunciation 198  1830 


flAinoair,  E.  D.,  on  Duties  of  Examining  Committeaa, S3  1846 

(*             "       Education,  the  conditton  of  National  Oreatnesi,    ....  149  1849 

"              M       on  Stttdenti  Helps, rl.  1847 

Savage  Chieftians,  and  Sages,  compared  with  a  traly  educated  Man,     ...  166  1838 

BiABS,  Basivas,  on  German  Philologists, iv.  1849 
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Bolf-eontrol,  Habit  of,  to  be  Ibrmed  tn  Pupils, 61  1831 

Self-Knowledgeof,  a  Subject  of  Study  to  the  Young, 150  1839 

Self-Culture,  part  of  Moral  Education, 97  1843 

Self-Goverament,  the  Aims  and  End  of  School-discipline, 175  1836 

Self-Retiance,  Cultivation  of,  in  Pupils, 84  I8S9 

Sensation,  Power  of,  to  be  Cultivated, 73  1830 

Sensible  objects,  importance  of,  in  cultivating  attention, 80  1830 

Saneesi  Education  of  the,  Samuel  J.  May  on, 90  1846 

<«             ««             "        Wm.  H.  Brookson 105  1831 

SflAi^  O.,  oo  ArithmeCie  and  the  Visible  Numeration, zvlU.  1831 
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School  Government,  John  D.  Philbrick  on, 97 

School  Arehiteetitre,  Barnard's  Treataee  on, 1S18 
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School-Masters,  Political  Influence  of. 83 
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School  System  of  Connecticut,  Dennlson  Olmstead  on. 97 
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Society,  as  an  Agent  in  Education, 131 
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Spelling,  Methods  of  Teaching,  by  C.  A.  Greene 181 
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Spine,  Common  destortion  of,  in  Females,  Dr,  Warren, 34 
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"              «      Physical  " 40 

Spies,  or  informing  of  each  other  among  Pupils, 39 

Springfield,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at,  in  1839, 1 

Spiritual  Culture  in  Schools,  R.  C.  Wateraton, 995 
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Stowx,  Caltiit  E.,  Religious  Element  in  Education, 1 

Stewart,  Dugal,  on  the  Object  of  Education, 19 
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SuixivAR,  WiLUAM,  Introductorv  Lecture  by, 3 
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Taste,  Oaltlvatioii  of,  ia  Btfhr  Life,  ImpoitaDee  of,  A.  Putoh, UB  1B84 

Taste,  Classic,  Cultivation  of,  in  Common  Schools, 77  1838 

Tatlok,  J.  Ortil,  on  Common  SchoolB  of  Europe  and  United  States,  .    .  xwii.  1637 

Teacher,  the  Faithful,  some  of  the  duties  of,  Alfred  Greenleaf  on,  .    ....  185  1843 

Teacher,  some  of  the  dangeri  of  a, 103  1844 

Teacher,  the  American,  John  N.  Bellows  on 937  1844 

"                     "         C.  Brooks 170  1837 

Teacher,  a  Perfect,  Boau-Ideal  of,  Dennison  Olmstead, 63  1845 

Teacher,  Clualiflcation  of,  Nathan  Munroe  on, 63  1848 

Teacher,  Characteristics  of  a  True,  John  D.  Fhilbrick  on, G9  1850 

Teacher,  the,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 71  1851 

Teachers,  Necessity  of  EducaUng, 943  1833 
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Tcarhers'  Seminaries  (Normal  Scliools,)  Charles  Brooks  on,       161  1837 
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**              "           Directors  instnicted  to  memorialise  Legislature  on,    •    .  xiz.  1836 

Teachers,  Literary  Responsibiliry  of,  Charles  White  on, 3  1838 

TeacherN  and  Parents,  Mutual  Duties  of,       ' .    .  143  1838 

Teacherv,  Claims  of  our  Age  and  Counti^  on, 139  1839 

Teachers,  Common  Complaints  made  against,  Jacob  Abbott,       133  1840 
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Teachers,  Daily  Preparation  of,        159  18ti 

"         Extract  from  a  Guide  for  Teachers, 161  1849 

Teachers' Office,  iMoral  Dignity  of.  J.  H.  Agnew  on, 58  1843 

Teachen*  Office,  Dignity  of,  Joel  Hawes  on, 1  1845 

Teachen*  InstituteH,  County,  Saiora  Town  on, 199  1845 

Teachers'  Institutes,  History  and  Plan  of,  S.  Town, 19  1845 
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Teachers  snd  Parents,  Cooperation  of,  Jacob  Batchelaer  on,        25  1848 

Teachers,  Morul  Resoonsibility  of,  William  H.  Wood  on, 139  1843 

Teachers,  Morals  and  Manners  of,  Henry  R.  Oliver,      1  1851 

Teachers,  Incentives  to  Mental  Culture  among,         1  1859 

Teachers,  Higher  Estimate  of  Ser\'ice, S3  1859 

Teachers,  Professional  Education  of, xvii.  183G 

Teacher,  moral  uffice  of  a.  by  G.  Rexiiolds, 45  1855 

Teaching  as  a  Profession,  by  U.  F.  Tweed, 1  1855 

Teaching,  Failures  in,  Mr.  Kingsbury  on, 1  1846 

Teaching,  Principles  of.  common  to  all, 17  18^) 

Teaching,  Specific  Instniction  in  the  Art  of, x.  1841 

Teaching,  Thorough,  Wm.  H.  Brooks  on, *  99  1839 

Text-Books,  E^tsential  Featuren  of  good, 63  1846 

7*ext-Books,  Manner  in  which  tliev  ifliould  be  Constructed,    .......  18  1830 

"           Evils  of  variety  and  change  of, 72  1834 

"              "              "                 "    and  remedy. xii.  1835 

Tbatxr,  GioBOR  F.,  Remarks  on  the  Character  or,  David  P.  Page,       ...  x.  1848 

"               "             lecture  on  Spelling  and  Defining,        125  1830 

"              "             Connection  of  Counesy  with  School  Invtmction,  ...  83  1840 

"              "             Theology,  Namral,  as  a  Study  in  Schools, 107  1839 

"               "             Opening  Address  at  Kcene. v.  1851 

"              **             One  of  the  founders  of  Institute, iii.  1830 

TicKNoa,  GEoaox,  on  the  best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Living  Languages,    .  97  1839 

TiLLi!voHA>T,  P.,  on  Errors  in  teaching  the  Elementt  of  some  Studies,      .    .  viii.  1846 

Tobacco,  Duty  of  Teachers  to  abolish  the  Use  of, «    .    .  xiv.  1836 

Tow!(,  Salxm,  on  County  Teachers*  Iniftitutes,         199  1845 

Towns,  Obligation  of,  to  elevate  the  Character  of  Common  Schools,   ....  109  1846 

Touch,  Sense  of,  may  be  Cultivated, 115  1831 

Troy,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at.  in  1859, ▼.  1859 

Trostees  of  Colleges,  their  appropriate  Functions, 155  1837 

Truth,  the  Object  of  all  Education, 94  1853 

TwKKD,B.F.,  on  Teaching  at  a  Profession, 1  1855 

Unconscious  Tuition,  F.  D.  Huntington,  on, 101  1855 

Union  Schools,  Introduction  of,  since  1830, 4  1854 

Universal  Language,  Samuel  G.  Howe  on,         37  1849 

University,  Relation  between  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  a, 139  1837 

University  and  Seminaries  of  Higher  Education, 141  1837 

Vaughn,  John  A.,  on  Rewards  and  Punishmenu  in  Schools, xiii  1831 

Yentilauon  of  School-houses, xx.  1848 

Vermont,  Common  School  System  of, xx.  1848 

"              ••                 " xl.  1849 

Vocal  Music  in  Common  Schools,  William  C.  Woodbridge  on, 933  1830 

'*       "                "            "       Jceeph  Harrington  on, 53  1838 

"       «*                «*            "       A.  N.  Johnson  on, 945  1845 

Vocal  Music,  Testimony  to  the  Value  of,  by  Martin  Luther, dll  1830 

"           "              "                         «*              Plato, ^949  1830 

"           «*              "                         "              Schwartz, 948  1830 

"           "              «*                         "              Niemeyer, 948  1830 

"           "               "                         **               Denzel,        948  1830 

••           "              "                         «'              Fellenberg 948  1830 
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Webster,  Daniel,  True  Influence  of  Learnine, ^1 

"             "        Influence  of  the  Bible  on  New  England, 23 

Webster,  Noah,  Tribute  to.  by  Mr.  Thayer, 137 

Wbld,  a.  H.,  on  Classical  Instruction, 1G3 

Wbias,  William  H.,  on  Self-reliance, 83 

Well-doing,  Incitements  to  Intellectual  and  Moral, 71 

Well-wishing. 75 

WssTorr,  E.  P.,  on  Education  of  Daughters, 73 

West,  Influence  of  Social  Relations  in  the,  upon  ProfesBional  Success,    ...  99 

Whbblbb,  Chaslbs  tL.  on  Essential  Elements  of  American  Education,    .    .  131 

Whipping-boy  to  a  King's  Son, 14 

Whispering  in  School,  How  to  be  Managed,  discussion  on, vi. 

Whitaeer,  Williaii  J.,  on  Drawing  as  a  Means  of  Ed-cation, ISki 

White,  E.,  Introductory  Discourse, 3 

White,  Chaelbs,  on  Literary  Rofponsibility  of  Teachers, 3 

Whitb,  Elishaj  on  Condition  of  Common  Schools  in  the  South,      ....  xv. 

Whitman,  J.,  Home  Preparation  for  School, 1 

WirrsLOW  Hubbard,  on  Innovations  in  Education, 169 

VirirrBs,  E.  C,  on  Girard  College, 85 

WiLLAED,  SiDifBT,  on  English  Composltlou zviii. 

Williams,  Judge,  on  the  Advantages  of  Lyceums,       159 
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Wood,  w.  H.,  Moral  Responsibility  of  Teachers, 139 

Woman,  her  interest  in  a  better  Education,  C.  Cushing, 99 

Worcester,  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  at.  in  1837, 1 

Words,  Meaning  of,  how  uught  to  Young  Children,  D.  Howe, 58 
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SDUCATIOMAL  BOOKS  AND  MfiETlNG& 


iHTSOotfcmoN  TO  TVB  Studt  OF  Art,  by  M.  A.  Dwight  13nio.,  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

There  are  Tarioiu  indioatioiis  in  oor  oountry  that  the  love  of  tho  Fine  Arts  b 
continually  advanoing.  Costly  paintings,  by  ancient  and  modem  artists,  6nd  ready 
purchasers ;  print  shops  are  on  the  increase ;  a  demand  is  felt  in  manufiMstoring 
oommonities  for  good  designers ;  and,  finally,  many  schools,  both  private  and 
common,  have  begun  to  consider  drawing  as  a  proper  part  of  even  an  elementary 
education. 

Many  persons,  however,  interested,  as  teachers  or  scholars,  in  the  stndy  of  art, 
have  felt  the  need  of  a  good  manual,  in  which  the  principles  of  taste,  and  the  laws 
of  design  should  be  briefly  and  clearly  set  Ibrth.  Such  a  hand-book  has  now  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Dwight  Herself  a  thorough  scholar,  an  admirer  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and,  more  than  that,  a  sncoessful  teacher  of  practical 
drawing,  she  has  written  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  in  any  fiunily  or  school 
where  the  crayon  has  found  its  way,  or  where  an  inquiring  mind  is  seeking  for 
those  principles  by  which  to  appreciate,  with  discriminating  taste  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius. 

As  her  book  is  only  an  '*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Art,"  it  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  laws  of  line  and  perspective,  light  and  ithade,  color,  oompoMtkm,  expression, 
and  kindred  topics.  There  are  valuable  introductory  chapters  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame,  and  a  full  and  excellent  statement  of  the  meaning  of  symbolic 
colors  and  emblems.  Should  this  volume  meet  with  the  success  which  it  deserves, 
there  are  reasons  to  expect  that  it  will  be  followed  by  other  works  of  a  corres- 
ponding character.  Its  general  introduction  into  our  higher  schools  and  especially 
into  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  would  awaken  a  love  for  artistic  pursuits,  where 
it  does  not  yet  exist,  and  would  correct  the  taste  and  improve  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful. 

BDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS  IN  AUGOST. 

The  American  Association  roa  the  Advancement  or  Education  will  hold 
its  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  August 
12th,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  continuing  in  session  through  the  following  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  Introductory  Address  by  Henry  Barnard,  the  retiring 
President.  Papers  will  be  read  and  addrenes  delivered  by  Dr.  Tappan,  Prof. 
Boise,  Prof.  Haven,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Prof.  Gillespie,  of  Union 
College;  Pres.  Dr.  White,  of  Wabash  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Specs,  of  Milwaukie; 
Prof.  Turner,  of  Illinois  College ;  Prof.  Barnard,  of  Univenity  of  Mississippi ; 
Prcs.  Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal ;  Prof.  Cooke,  of  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  and  others. 

The  AMBaiCAN  Association  tor  trc  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its 
Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  oomroencing  on  Wednesday, 
August  20th.  The  exercises,  it  is  understood,  will  be  of  a  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting  character. 

The  American  Institute  of  Invtruction  will  hold  its  Twenty'9eventh  Annual 
Meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  August  Intro- 
ductory Address  by  President  Walker,  of  Cambridge.  [We  have  not  received  the 
Programme  of  Exercises.] 
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I.    COIION  OR  PUBLIC  8CI0018  ^N  TIE  DNITBD  STITES. 


Hayiso  exhibited  in  fhe  Journal  fbr  March  and  May,  the  magnitade  of  the  edn- 
eational  interest  of  the  United  States,  in  a  series  of  statistical  tables  made  up  from 
the  censQS  returns  of  1850,  showing  the  aggregate  and  javenile  population  of  the 
teveral  states,  the  number  of  educational  institutions  of  different  grades,  with  their 
teachers,  pupils  and  annual  cost,  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  not  having 
received  the  lowest  form  of  instruction ;  and  having  in  a  subsequent  number  pre- 
sented the  statistics  of  institutions  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  the  avails  of  pub- 
lic funds  or  taxation  in  each  State,  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  condition  of  the 
Common  or  Public  Schools,  with  the  means  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement, 
as  set  forth  in  extracts  from  official  and  legislative  documents  and  addresses. 
These  extracts  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  population,  &c,. 
before  giveii. 

ALABAMA. 

.fi^porf  qf  ihe  BuperintenektU  of  Eiucatim  [W.  F.  Perry]  of  Ae  BUxU  of  Alabama, 
to  Ae  GooornoTf  OcL  1, 1866.    86  pages. 

Thia  is  the  first  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  is  confined  to 
an  account  of  preliminary  operations. 

Difficulties  dt  OBOAmzino  am  efficient  ststem.  The  building  up  of 
an  efficient  educational  system,  adapted  to  the  various  wants  and  circumstances  of 
a  large  community,  has  never  been  accomplished,  hithertow  but  by  the  patienl^ 
•  unremitting  efforts  of  successive  years.  The  experience  of  otner  states  abundantly 
proves  that  liberal  appropriations  and  le|;islative  enactments  can  not,  of  them- 
selves, impart  to  sucn  a  system  that  vitahty  and  energy  which  are  essential  to  its 
ultimate  success.  It  must  rely  mainly  for  these  upon  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion,—upon  a  rational,  all-pervading  interest  on  the  subject,  which  springs  not  up 
spontaneously  or  from  sudden  impulse,  but  is  itself  the  result  of  a  sort  of  process 
01  education,  bv  which  the  whole  people  are  brought  to  esteem  the  proper  train- 
ing of  those  wno  are  to  come  after  them,  as  their  paramount  duty  and  highest 
earthly  concern. 

Educational  Funds.    The  two  funds  placed  under  his  control,  under  the  gen* 
eral  title  of  Educational  Fund,  were  created  at  different  times,  were  subject  to 
different  laws,  and  sustained  different  jplations.    One  was  the  property  of  the 
State,  consolidated  and  unchanging  in  unount{  the  oUier  belonged  to  t&e  town- 
No.  6^[VoL.  IL  No.  2.]— 17. 
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•hips  in  their  individual  capacity,  distributed  among  them  in  all  possible  ammmts, 
T&nging  from  a  few  cents  per  annum  to  many  hundreds  of  dotiars,  and  was  con- 
stantly accumulating.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  was  still  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banks ;  another  and  much  the  larjger  was  in  the  treasanr ;  a  tiiird,  in 
the  form  of  sixteenth  seetion  notes,  was  found  in  the  office  of  the  domptroUer  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  scattered  over  the  State  in  the  hands  of  trustees^  withheld 
under  spMcial  laws,  or  in  defiance  of  law. 

To  unite  these  two  funds  thus  situated,  and  bring  them  under  one  general  sys- 
tem of  accounts  which  would  do  full  justice  to  all,  and  more  than  justice  to  none, 
cost  an  amount  of  thought  and  labor,  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect, 
and  which  few,  perhaps,  can  now  realize. 

Visitation  bt  SuFEBiiiTKin)sirT.  The  superintendent  has  tlius  fkr  found  tima 
to  traverse  forty-five  out  of  fifty-two  of  the  counties,  generally  delivering  two  ad- 
dresses in  each,  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  remainder  before  his  term 
of  office  expires.  These  visits,  thougn  hurried,  and  often  unavoidably  made  at  the 
most  unfavorable  times  for  obtaining  audiences,  and  enlisting  public  attention,  are 
believed  to  have  been  attended  with  advantage  hy  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Rbsttlts  of  Personal  Obsebvatiom.  That  which  most  prominently  strikes 
the  attention  of  one  favored  with  such  a  field  of  observation,  is  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  ever  to  accomplish  what  aU  acluiowledgo 
to  be  desirable— a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Alabama,  it  is  true,  can  point  with  just  pride  to  her  colleges  and  high  schools, 
her  institutes  and  acaoemies.  Perhaps  in  ao  State  of  the  £»atb  have  Individual 
citizens  and  communities  exhibited  more  liberality  of  sentiment.  No  where  have 
greater  personal  exertions  and  sacrifices  been  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education.  The  undersigned  would  be  the  last  to  stifle  such  sentiments,  or  to  dis- 
parage the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  those  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The 
melancholy  reflection  still,  however,  obtrudes  itself,  that  three-fourths  of  the  you^ 
of  the  State  have  hitherto  either  gone  without  instruetion  entirely,  or  have  been 
crowded  into  miserable  apologies  for  school-houses,  without  comfortable  seats, 
without  desks  or  black-boards,  often  without  the  necessary  text-books,  and  still 
oftener  without  competent  teachers. 

It  would  be  the  grossest  arrogance  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem has  supplied  all  these  wants.  It  has  certainly  imparted  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  common  school  operations  of  the  State.  It  has  increased  toe  attendance  upon 
meet  of  the  schools  previously  kept  up,  and  has  led  to  1^  establishment  of  many, 
where  none  before  existed.  But  the  improvement  thus  far,  is  in  the  extent  to 
which  educational  facilities  have  been  diflused.  rather  than  in  the  character  ot  the 
fkcilities  themselves.  The  increase  of  the  school  fhnd  may  have  crowded  the 
houses,  but  it  has  not  always  dispelled  blank  cheerlessness  from  its  old  dominion. 
It  has  not  led  to  the  adoption  of  ue  policv  which  controls  men  under  an  increase 
of  private  ^ins — to  puU  down  the  old  oarns  and  build  jpreater.  It  has  added 
largelv  lo  toe  demand  fbr  teachers'  services ;  but  it  has  not  imparted  the  necessary 
qualincRtions  to  those  who  are  encaged  in  the  mighty  field  or  labor.  <  *^  Owls  ana 
bats  "  are  still  employed  ^  to  teach  young  eagles  how  to  fly,  because  they  will 
work  cheap." 

There  is  another  cenviction  to  which  the  undersigned  has  been  forced  by  exten- 
sive intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  that  the 
present  educational  movement  is  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — ^tliat  the 
people  of  the  State,  by  an  overwhelming  minority,  are  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  public  education,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  legislature  in  aU  judicious 
measures  %r  giving  additional  efficiency  to  the  system  atread}'  in  existence. 

Reasons  fob  Pebsevebancb.  The  following  propositions  are,  in  conclusion, 
respectfully  submitted,  as  containing  some  of  the  more  prominent  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  permanent  adoption  of  that  line  of  policy  by  the  State: 

1.  The  intervention  and  effort  of  society  in  its  orffanizeo  political  capacity,  con- 
stitutes the  onlv  means  by  which  a  universal  difiWion  of  knowledge  can  ever  be 
secured.  Neither  the  history  of  the  past,  nor  the  ourcumstanoes  of  the  present, 
reveal  any  other  agency  adequate  to  its  accomplishment  The  question  of  a  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  such  effort  here,  amounts  to  a  dueot  issue  between 
general  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  wide  spread,,  deplorable  ignorance  on  the 
other. 

2.  No  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  great  object  exists 
in  Alabama,  which  have  not  been  encountered  and  triumphed  over  in  other  States. 
Indeed  the  achievements  of  tike  present  year  will  challenge  comparison  with  what 
has  ever  been  accomplished,  elsewhere,  with  the  same  means  and  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  ^ 

8.  General  intelligence  and  virtue  are  included  in  the  very  idea  of  a  govern- 
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ment  where  the  people  are  the  great  depositoriee  of  power,  and  the  ultimate  tribu- 
nal to  which  all  questions  of  national  policy  are  referred.  "  They  who  govem, 
must  know  how  to  sovem;  and  they  who  j^vem  rightly  must  themseiyes  be 
right."  Mr.  Mansfield  savs,  "  There  is  a  positire  antagonism  between  the  posses- 
sion of  civil  power  reouinng  the  highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  want  of  that 
inteUig[ence  and  inte^ty,  which  are  essential  to  the  ri^ht  use  of  reason  itself." 

It  will  not  be  considered  improper  to  introduce  in  this  connexion^  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  founden  of  the  government,  and  the  great  republican  philosopher  of  his 
day.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Yancey,  January  Id,  1816.  uses  this  lan- 
guage: "  If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  firee,  in  a  state  or  civilization,  it 
expects  what  never  was  a(id  never  will  be.  The  iunotionaries  of  every  govern- 
ment have  propensities  to  command  at  will,  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  con- 
stituents. There  is  no  safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people  themselves;  nor 
can  they  be  safe  with  them,  without  information.  When  the  press  is  free  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe." 

4.  Aside  from  the  overwhelming  motives  of  self-preservation,  which  apply  to 
nations  as  to  individuals,  every  consideration  of  sound  domestic  economy  demands 
at  the  hands  of  government  a  liberal  encouraffement  of  the  means  of  education. 
The  State  that  scatters  broadcast  the  seeds  of  knowledge  most  profusely,  will  ever 
reap  the  richest  harvest  of  golden  fruit,  in  the  increased  thrift  and  industry,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  its  people. 

5.  And  finally,  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  for  the  government 
to  assess  upon  each  individual  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  educating  me  children 
of  the  community,  up  to  such  a  point,  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lives,  and  the  weJJ-being  of  society  require. 

To  perfect  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  the  Superintendent  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  single  Commissioner  instead  of  the  Board,  for  each  County;  the 
publication  at  the  capitol  of  a  Monthly  Educational  Journal ;  the  holding  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  SchooL 

ARKANSAS. 

We  have  received  no  school  document,  official  or  legislative,  relative  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State. 

CALIFOBNIA. 

/VI&  Annual  Raaori  of  Ae  Si^pmiiiUndtni  of  PvNic  Imliruction  [Paul  K.  Hubbs] 
of  ike  8iaU  of  OaHfomia,    January  17, 1866. 

C02a>rnoN  op  Public  Sentimeztt.  Public  sentimenf  was  never  more  thor- 
oughly aroused  than  at  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  education. 
From  the  Colorado  to  the  Klunath,  from  the  Nevada  Alps  id  the  ocean,  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  this  State  are  laboring  to  extend  the  influence  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  common  school. 

With  this  healthy  state  of  the  puUic  mind^  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  we  are, 
in  respect  to  common  school  education,  not  only  very  far  in  arrear  to  our  Atlantic 
brethren,  but  also  to  civilized  Europe,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  sup- 
poet  of  the  representatives  of  tiie  people  to  tliis  great  effort  was  more  imperiously 
called  for. 

School  Fund.  We  are  nominaHy  possessed  ef  a  lar^  school  property,  but 
practically  do  not  receive  enough  income  to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  hundred  and 
six  teachers  for  two  weeks*  work  in  the  six  months  of  their  labor,  for  which  the 
■mall  sum  of  828,269.60  was  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the 
let  instant,  being  the  entire  income  to  the  State  School  Fund  for  the  past  half 
year. 

School  Attendakcb.  The  Annual  Report  from  this  department  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1866,  held  this  language;  ^^Threenfourths  of  the  children  of  our  State  are 
Sowing  up  devoid  of  leaminff  to  read  or  write."^  "  So  far  from  expecting  a  future 
crease  proportioned  to  the  unmineat  wants  of  this  great  community,  it  is  evident 
tiiat  without  radical  and  positive  change  in  the  supplies,  by  legiskitive  action,  we 
shall  have  a  meager  return  for  the  present  year  from  the  schools,  many  of  which 
1^  now  being  abandoned  for  lack  of  support"  The  Legislature  of  1866,  did  not 
extend  the  aid  solicited  finom  this  depardnent,  and  many  schools  have  been  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  support.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco^  where  the  efibrt  to  sus- 
tain common  schools  has  deservedly  won  her  a  ^iv^ld-wide  reputation,  (and  as  a 
iwtnral  consequence  amid  all  her  disasters,  put  her  bonds  at  a  p^raminm,)  in  that 
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city  there  Is  a  dail^  average  of  8,988  children  reported  out  of  school;  and  in  the 
connty  districts  of  San  Francisco,  forty-five  only  of  four  hundred  and  nine  are  in 
the  school.  In  Stockton,  nearly  one-half  are  in  daily  average  attendance.  Sacra- 
mento City,  two  in  five;  and  Marysville,  but  one  in  three — no  doubt  in  many  casee 
owing  to  the  wilful  neglect  (if  so  mild  a  term  can  properly  be  used,)  of  the  parent 
or  guardian.  In  some  places,  as  will  appear  by  the  appendix,  but  one  in  seven 
are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  school.  * 

Of  the  26,170  resident  children  reported,  6.422  form  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance at  the  common  schools.  The  private  scnools  will  not  probably  increase  the 
number  beyond  7,000  in  all.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  19,000?  They  are 
under  the  charge  of  this  department,  subject  to  legislative  action. 

School  Lakds.  It  Is  the  sheerest  folly  to  talk  about  our  great  resources  in 
public  school  property,  whilst  no  proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  it  from 
Ij26s,  much  less  to  realize  the  income  due  from  it. 

The  Act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  surrey  and  prft^mption,  (Maroh  8d,  1668,) 
provides,  that  two  sections  of  every  thirty-siz,  when  surveyed,  be  set  apart  for  the 
school  purposes  of  the  township. 

Of  the  500,000  acres  donated  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  April  4th,  1841,  and 
diverted  by  our  Constitution  to  school  purposes,  the  greater  part  remains  undis- 
posed of. 

The  aid  to  the  University  that  we  hope  some  day  to  see  established,  from  lands 
donated  by  the  General  Government,  like  that  from  nearly  all  the  school  lands, 
continues  a  deferred  hope,  upon  which  the  mind  may  look  at  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  to  realise  little  else  than  the  clouds  that  environ  it. 

Semis  ART  Lands.  The  Seminary  lands  awaiting  only  the  U^  S.  surveys,  to  be 
fully  and  conclusively  located,!  recommend  to  be  placea  at  once  under  the  entire 
title,  control,  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  which  I 
can  not  doubt  the  Legislature  will  provide  for  at  an  early  day,  in  '*  An  Act  to  ee- 
tablish  the  California  State  University." 

* 

School  Law.  We  have  no  free  school  system.  Cities  are  empowered,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  raise  means,  and^  to  a  certain  extent,  maintain  free  schools. 
The  counties  may  or  may  not  levy  a  limited  tax,  to  maintain  schools,  depending 
upon  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  board  that  has  done  more  ffbod  in 
cnecking  extravagant  county  expenditures^  tnan  was  anticipated,  even  by  toe  best 
friends  of  the  supervisory  system ;  but  witli  heavy  old  county  debts  too  often 
pressing  upon  them,  they  are  timid,  and  too  frequently  parsimonious  in  respect  to 
the  schools.  In  some  densely  settled  counties,  no  tax  whatever  has  been  levied 
for  school  purposes;  moreover  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  for  school  expendiT 
ture  of  the  county,  is  not  as  thorough  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  could  be 
desired,  otherwise  the  returns  to  this  department  would  be  more  explicit  and 
satisfactory. 

School  Books.  Immediately  upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  ofiice.  I 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  a  uniform  series  of  books  to  be  used  in  tne 
schools.  The  recommendation  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the  Superintendent 
has  no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  books  designated  comprised  the  very  latest  and 
most  improved  works  used  in  the  Atlantic  States;  but  our  bookstores  were  so 
crowded  with  the  refuse  books  thrown  out  at  the  East,  at  low  prices  there,  at  least, 
that  the  most  valuable  works,  adapted  to  the  advanced  progress  of  the  common 
school  system,  could  scarcely  oe  had. 

Sectarian  Acrioir.  The  Superintendent  has  no  adequate  power  under  the 
existing  law,  to  check  as  should  oe  done,  any  sectarian  bias  or  control,  exercised 
upon  the  public  schools.  A  sectarian  war  is  in  embryo,  which  if  not  quieted  at 
once,  will,  combined  with  other  causes,  produce  a  hngering  death,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  popular  education  in  this  State.  The  rejection  of  well  qualified  teach- 
ers at  one  time,  because  of  their  religious  faith,  produces  a  reacting  opposite  ex- 
treme at  another  time,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  sects  become  excited  to  have 
their  own  members  used  as  teachers,  and  uelr  own  churches  as  school  houses. 
This  is  all  wrong,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Dbitominational  Colleges.  Whilst  we  thus  maintain  intact,  steadily  but 
firmly,  the  proper  administration  of  the  common  school  system,  let  us  not  under> 
value  the  efibrts  making  by,  emphatically,  the  good  men  of  our  land,  in  rearing 
colleges  worthy  the  support  of  the  State,  though  established  by  religious  influen|e 
and  controlled  by  religious  domination.  Three  colleges  have  been  chartered  m 
acconlance  with  law  during  the  past  year:  one  at  Santa  Clara,  under  charge  of 
the  Methodist  Society;  one  at  Oakland,  under  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  one  at  San  Jose,  under  care  of  those  who  profess  the  Catholic  faith.    They 
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are  all  straggling  in  their  infancy,  but  destined  to  much  good.    I  recommend  that 
a  liberal  appropnation  be  made  to  each  of  these  colleges. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bqtori  of  ike  9iq}eriniendeiU  of  Qmmon  Schools  [John  D.  Philbrick]  to  the  Gen- 
eral Atsembbf,  May^  1866.    198  pages. 

This  document,  besides  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Superintendent,  embraces  an 
Appendix  of  great  value,  viz.,  Reports  of  Visits  and  Educational  Lectures  by 
Agents  appointed  by  the  Superintendent;  Extracts  from  School  Visiton  (Local 
Committee  of  Supervision)  Beports;  An  Educational  Tract — a  Teacher's  Appeal 
to  the  Parents  of  his  Pupils ;  Circular  to  School  Visitors  respecting  certain  propo- 
sed changes  in  the  School  Laws;  An  Argument  for  Free  Schools  from  Horace 
Mann's  Tenth  Report  as  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  Places 
and  Descriptions  of  School-houses;  Specimens  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Schools;  Inquiries  addressed  to  School  Visitors;  Tables  of  Returns  by  School  Vis- 
iton; List  of  Teachers'  ConventioDS  or  Institutes  held  in  Connecticut  since  1868. 

Labors  of  SupxRurrsNDSMT.  These  include  personal  attention  and  teaching 
in  the  Normal  Schools;  preparation  for  and  conductmg  eight  Teachere'  Institutes ; 
deliTcring  addresses  in  different  counties;  answering  questions  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  School  Law;  deciding  claims  for  payment  of  public  money  forfeited; 
consulting  with  teachers  and  committees;  assisting  in  a  revision  of  the  School 
Law,  and  in  editing  of  the  Common  School  JournaL  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  health  of  the  Superintendent  should  have  broken  down  under  these  man- 
ifold and  arduous  labors. 

Tbachbbs'  Institutes.  Eight  Institutes  were  held,  one  in  each  county,  with 
an  attendance  of  786  members.  The  added  experience  and  observation  of  another 
year  tend  to  confirm  the  favorable  opinion  I  have  heretofore  entertained  in  relation 
to  Tpachers'  Institutes.  If  rightly  conducted,  they  are  instruments  of  much  good, 
not  only  to  the  teachers  in  attendance,  but  also  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
meet.  A  recent  writer  has,  very  appropriately  I  think,  called  them  ^*  distributing 
offices,"  by  means  of  which  the  various  improvements  in  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement are  disseminated  through  all  parts  of  the  State. 

State  Normal  School.  This  institution  has  continued  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  each  year  adds  to  the  convic- 
tion that  its  estabhshment  was  the  result  of  a  true  foresijght.  During  the  last 
winter,  the  number  in  attendance  was  unuuially  lai^e,  being  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  making  themselves  eminentiy  useful 
as  teachers,  ana  a  few  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  and  best  graded 
schools. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  teachers  employed  within  the 
State  have  been,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  members  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  many  of  tiiese  have  given  a  high  degree  of  satislaction. 

Educational  Tracxb.  About  1000  copies  of  an  excellent  Tract  on  the  con- 
solidation of  districts,  was  printed  and  circulated  gratuitously.  Nearlv  6000  cop- 
.  ies  of  another  Tract,  entitied  "  A  Teacher's  appeal  to  the  parents  of  nis  pupils," 
have  been  printed  and  circulated  at  a  trifling  cmLrge. 

It  was  thought  that  these  littie  messengers,  if  sent  abroad,  would  find  an  audi- 
ence with  many  who  would  not,  otherwise,  ^ve  a  listening  ear  or  lend  a  co-opera- 
tins  hand  in  behalf  of  the  great  work  in  wnich  we  are  engaged. 

Having  great  confidence  m  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating  upon  the  people, 
I  would  most  respectfully  and  eamestiy  urge  that  a  reasonable  sum  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  avail  myself,  still  more  extensively, 
of  tnis  great,  but  esfectual,  way  of  awakening  interest  and  securing  right  action. 

Common  School  Journal.  The  Journal  has  been  regularly  published  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  several  numbers  have  been  sent  to  the  actmg  School  Visi^ 
ors  m  the  various  localities,  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by  the  General 
Aasembly.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  highly  important  and  useftil 
auxiliary  in  the  educational  department.    Going,  as  it  does,  into  every  School 
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Society  of  the  State,  ft  proTes  a  highly  valnable  medituii  for  the  diffasion  of  intel- 
ligence in  relation  to  schools,  methods  of  teaching,  &c. 

If  an  appropriation  shoold  be  made  whereby  a  copy  of  the  Jonmal  conld  be  sent 
to  every  School  District  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
result  would  be  so  £|ivorable  and  extensive,  as  to  afford  ample  assurance  that  the 
investment  was  a  judicious  one. 

Educational  Lbctubbb.  The  provision  whereby  the  Superintendent  is  au- 
thorized to  cause  an  address,  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  in  each  of  the 
School  Societies  of  the  State,  is  deemed  a  very  important  one,  ana  eminently  cal- 
culated to  dilRise  correct  ideas  and  to  awaken  an  mterest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whatever  efforts  shall  tend  to  brin^  the  ffreat  and  important  interests  of 
popular  education  directly  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  cannot  faU  of  producing  highly  benencial  results. 

Teachbbs.  a  good  school  is  the  product  of  the  combined  and  harmonious 
operation  of  various  agencies.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  teacher, 
so  that  the  apparently  extravagant  maxim,  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school/* 
is  essentially  true.  The  teacher  is  to  the  school  as  the  engineer  to  the  engine — toe 
master  to  the  vessel — the  commander  to  the  army.  School-house,  text-books, 
apparatus,  classification,  attendance,  supervisory  officers,  may  possess  every 
requisite  of  excellence,  and  jet,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  teacher,  the  school  may 
be  but  a  name.  No  good  instruction  will  be  given,  no  good  habits  formed,  no 
moral  or  mental  discipline  imparted,  no  desire  for  knowleaffe  inspired,  and  all  the 
costly  and  careful  preparation  for  education,  will  avail  but  fittle  in  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  the  accompliahed  teacher  will  almost 
create  a  good  school  In  the  face  of  every  obstacle.  Pupils  can  not  come  in  contact 
with  him  without  being  bettered.  His  power  and  skill  will  turn  the  very  defect- 
iveness of  the  means  employed,  into  the  means  of  improvemenL 

CoMPKNSATioir  OF  Teacherb.  Called  to  perform  duties  of  the  most  arduous, 
responsible  and  important  nature,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  rate  of  compensation 
as  great  as  the  same  talents  and  devotion  would  secure  in  any  other  department. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  any  degree  of  extravagance  on  this  point, 
"but  would  simply  contend  that  if  the  business  of  training  the  immortal  mind  is  as 
important  as  any  other,  then  the  inducements  for  those  who  engage  in  the  work 
should  be  equal  to  those  held  out  in  any  other  department  of  labor. 

The  average  wages  of  female  teachers,  is  about  $17  per  month,  firom  whjoh,  if 
we  deduct  $2.60  per  week  for  board,  we  ahall  have  only  $7  for  the  poor  teacher 
in  return  for  four  weeks  of  earnest  and  devoted  labor.  And,  I  would  ask  the  can- 
did and  intelligent  cltisens  of  our  State,  if  this  looks  like  true  liberality  or  true 
wisdom  ?  WOl  this  small  rate  of  compensation  secure  a  high  order  or  talent  ? 
Will  it  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  essential  lor  a  proper  course 
of  preparatory  training? 

Co-opBRATioN  WITH  TBAdEOERS.  Howevor  important  and  weighty  the  teach- 
er*s  duties  and  responsibilities  mar  be,  and  however  fidthftilly  they  may  be  met. 
they  can  never  compensate  for  denciency  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens.  I 
have  time  now  only  to  designate  a  few  particulars  in  which  parents  may  co-ope- 
rate with  teachers  m  the  great  work  of  education,  and  thus  indicate  their  appr^ 
oiation  of  the  true  importance  of  their  vocation. 

1.  By  securing  the  constant  and  seasonable  attendance  of  pnpib. 

2.  By  a  reasonable  compensation  to  teachers,  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered. 
8.  By  a  seasonable  and  roll  supply  of  the  necessary  text  books,  and  all  necessary 

apparatus. 
4.  By  encoura^ng  in  the  pupUs  habits  of  diligence  and  obedience. 
6.  By  cultivating  a  friendly  acquaintance  wiui  teachers. 
6.  By  visiting  the  schools. 

ScHooii-ROUSBs.  The  school-house  everywhere  stands  out  as  the  symbol  and 
exponent  of  education.  It  is  a  visible  and  palpable  index  of  the  popular  sentiment 
on  the  subject.  Where  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  to  build  a  «>ck1  school-house, 
it  is  idle  to  look  in  that  place  for  other  elements  of  a  good  schooL  If  the  old  house 
as  it  was,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  is  thought  to  be  good 
enou^,  the  dd  price  for  teachers  is  good  enough,  the  same  old  books  are  good 
enough,  four  months  schooling  a  year  is  enough. 

During  the  year  forty-one  new  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
$120,000.  In  some  of  the  districts  where  the  spirit  of  progress  has  triumpned,  and 
the  old  structure  has  ^ven  place  to  the  new,  a  degree  of  perseverance  And  energy 
has  been  exhibited,  rising  almost  to  heroism.  In  one,  fifteen  meetings  were  warned 
in  snccession,  before  the  victory  was  achieved.    Scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
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winch  does  not  contain  boom  pennrions  indiyiduaU.  who  will  seize  upon  any  pre- 
text to  oppose  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  for  a  scbool-nouse.  Though  the  rights  of 
such  persons  should  be  respected,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  educational  Jmproyement.  If  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school-house  is  to 
cause  opposition,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  sooner  peace  come& 

LxsGTH  OP  School  Term.  The  law  requires  the  school  in  each  district  to 
be  taught  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  Superintendent  recommends  that  the 
minimum  be  set  at  eight  months. 

Gradatiok  OP  Schools.  It  facilitates  an  economical  classification.  A  school 
is  classified  as  well  as  it  can  be,  when  those  scholars  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  advancement,  are  assigned  to  the  same  class,  and  are  all  em])loyed  upon 
the  proper  studies.  In  a  common  district,  or  mixed  school,  consisting  of  fifty 
scholars,  of  all  ases,  as  many  classes  are  required  as  in  a  school  of  six  times  the 
number, — ^though  in  the  latter,  each  class  would  be  six  times  as  laige.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  is  a  proper  number  for  a  class,  with  a  good  teacher. 

Suppose  we  nave  six  hundred  scholars,  of  all  ages,  residing  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  a  central  point,  and  suppose  we  erect,  for  their  accommodation,  a 
union  school-house,  containing  twelve  rooms,  each  room  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing fifty  scholars.  Now,  after  an  examination,  let  these  six  hundred  scholars  be 
distributed  in  these  twelve  rooms,  according  to  their  advancement.  Let  the  fifty 
in  each  room  be  again  subdivided  into  two  classes  of  twenty-five  each, — a  first 
class  and  a  second  class,  according  to  attainments.  Let  all  in  the  same  class 
attend  to  precisely  the  same  brancnes  of  study.  Let  the  Principal  or  Superin- 
tendent have  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  whole,  and  let  him  liave 
one  male  assistant  or  sub-principal,  and  ten  female  assistants,  one  for  each  room. 
Or,  if  it  be  thought  best,  let  the  rooms  for  the  upper  departments  be  large  enough 
for  one  hundred  pupils,  with  a  recitation  room  attached,  for  two  teachers.  The 
scholars  in  the  lowest  room  will  consist  of  very  small  children,  just  beginning  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell.  Those  in  the  next  room  will  be  a  little  older  and  a  step 
higher  in  their  studies, — and  so  on  until  in  the  upper  department  we  shall  find 
younfir  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  puisuit  of  studies  appropriate 
to  a  £ugh  School.  Those  in  the  same  cli^  have,  invariably,  the  same  class  books, 
and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  teacher,  especially  adapted  to  itsgrade 
and  studies,  and  furnished  with  all  the  requisite  books  and  apparatus.  Tnis  is 
what  is  meant  by  a  thoroughly  graded  school,  each  class  being  just  large  enough 
to  enable  the  teacher  to  work  to  advantage,  and  no  one  being  so  far^  as  to  be  un- 
manageable. Several  schools,  answering  very  nearly  to  this  descnption,  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Connecticut. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  over  those  which  could  be  en- 
joyed by  the  scholars,  if  they  were  in  twelve  separate,  mixed  schools  ?  In  the 
mixed  schools  of  fifty  scholars,  the  number  of  different  recitations  and  exercises 
during  the  day  would  be  about  twenty-four.  The  opening  and  closing  of  school, 
the  recesses  and  necessary  interruptions,  would  consume  upwards  of  an  hour,  so 
that  the  average  time  left  for  each  recitation  would  not  mucn  exceed  ten  minutes. 
In  such  a  school  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  hurry  from  one  exercise  to  another,  with 
mat  rapidity,  and  of  course,  durine  the  day,  perform  a  great  diversity  of  labor, 
from  teaching  the  alphabet,  to  the  nighest  class  in  algebra. 

In  the  school,  graded  as  I  have  described,  the  teacher  has  but  two  classes,  and 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  recitations  during  the  day.  Consequently,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  give  to  each  scholar  a  thorough  drill,  without  huny  or  confusion. 
In  other  winrds,  thorough  teaching  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  time  of  teacher  and 
pupils  is  all  used  to  the  best  advantage,  while  one  of  the  classes  is  reciting,  the 
other  is  preparing  for  recitation — ^this  process  alternating  all  day — the  pupils  nav- 
hig  just  time  enough  for  study,  and  the  teacher  time  enough  for  instructing  each 
claiss.  The  advantages  in  the  discipline  and  government  are  no  less  striking  than 
those  of  instruction. 

In  the  mixed  school,  a  uniform  sjftem  of  management  for  the  smallest  and 
largest  pupils  can  not  oe  adopted.  That  kind  of  (Uscipline  which  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  smallest  children,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  largest.  Hence,  a 
much  greater  amount  of  labor  and  skill  are  required  in  the  government  of  a  mixed 
school  of  fifty  scholars,  than  of  the  same  number  of  scholars  in  a  graded  school; 
and  all  the  teacher*s  force  which  is  absorbed  in  government,  in  just  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  his  available  force  for  instruction. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  found  in  the  faoility  afforded  of  employing 
teachers  adapted  to  the  different  grades.  To  succeed  well  in  a  mixed  school,  re- 
quires a  rare  combination  of  qualifications— capacity  to  teach  and  interest  the 
youngest,  and  also  the  oldest  But  it  is  not  so  aifficult  to  find  teachers  who  are 
well  adipted  to  a  special  department,    in  a  graded  school,  each  teacher  has  a 
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small  number  of  diflbrant  branches  to  teach,  and,  conaequentlj,  can  do  those  so 
much  the  better. 

Tlie  establishment  and  liberal  support  of  graded  schools,  haTe  given  great  satisr- 
faction.  and  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  their  advocates,  and  no  community 
which  nas  given  the  system  a  &ir  trial,  with  a  com[>etent  principal  and  well  select- 
ed corps  of  teachers,  could  be  inducea  to  abandon  it,  and  return  to  the  old  plan. 

Moral  Cultusx.  The  want  of  a  better  moral  tnuning  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  already  beginning  to  be  felt  It  is  alread3r  to  be  seen  that  we  have  exalted 
inteDectual  capacity  above  moral  principles;  while  virtue  ought  to  be  education's 
paramount  object,  and  ability  subordinate.  I  note  it  as  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times,  that  the  importance  of  greater  attenticHi  to  moral  training  in  our 
schools,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  with  earnestness  and  effect.  A  portion,  and 
generally  the  most  eloquent  portion  of  nearly  every  educational  report  that  reaches 
us,  is  devoted  to  this  topic.  The  light  whjch,  for  centuries,  has  oeen  seen  on  the 
mountain  summits  has,  at  length,  approached  me  valleys. 

Milton  spoke  on  the  subject  almost  with  the  accents  of  inspiration.  These  are 
his  words :  **  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowled^  to  love  him,  as  we  may  the 
nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
graces  of  faith  make  up  the  highest  perfection." 

Locke,  the  great  Jonn  Locke,  has  spoken  words  of  wisdom  on  this  subject 
*'  Virtue,"  says  he,  *'  direct  virtue  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  and  not  a  forward  pertness,  or  any  little  arts  of  snifting;  all  other  con- 
siderations and  accomplishments  should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to  this. 
Learning  must  be  had  mdeed,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  to  greater 
Qualities.  Seek  somebody  as  your  son's  tutor,  that  may  know  how  discreetly  to 
lorm  his  manners :  place  him  in  hands  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure 
his  innocence.  Cherish  and  nurse  up  the  good  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out 
any  bad  inclinations  and  settle  him  in  good  habits.  This  is  the  main  point,  and 
this  being  provided  for.  learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain." 

Books,  without  number,  have  been  composed  for  cultivating  and  improving  the 
understanding,  but  few,  in  proportion,  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  afifeo- 
tions. 

But  the  best  treatises  will  avail  little  without  living  teachers,  with  a  hearty, 
earnest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  a  sincere  delight  in  noble  character,  a 
real  passion  for  moral  excellence,  for  generous,  patriotic,  honorable  action,  furnish- 
ing in  their  own  persons  examples  otthe  precepts  thej  ei\join.  With  such  teach- 
ers, and  with  that  best  of  manuals  for  teachlnff  morality — the  Bible — we  may  hope 
to  see  our  youth  walking  in  **  wisdom's  ways,"  and  growing  up  as  true  ornaments 
and  blessings  to  the  community. 

Statistics.    Number  of  Towns,  .....  168 

Kumber  of  School  Societies,    -.-....      222 

Number  of  School  Districts,  ......        1,626 

Number  of  Children  between  the  ases  of  4  and  16  years,     -  -  100,820 

Average  number  of  Children  in  eadi  District,      ....  62 

Capital  of  School  Fund, 2,049.968-00 

Bevenue  of  School  Fund  for  1865-6,         ....  147,215.00 

Dividend  per  Child  over  4  and  under  16,       •  -  -  -  1.80 

Capital  of  Town  Deposit  Fund, 768,661.88 

Bevenue  appropriated  to  Schools,      .....        40,000.00 
Amount  raised  by  1  per  cent,  tax,  ....  70,129.87 

Amount  raised  by  Society  tax,  ..'...         18,608.00 

Amount  of  Revenue  from  Locu  Funds,    -  -  -  11,827.00 

Amount  raised  b^  Rate  biUs,  .....         81,889.00 

Amount  appropriated  for  support  of  Schools,  exclusive  of  School-houses 

and  repairs.    ---.-..        814,118.87 
Amount  expended  for  School-houses,     ....  188,267,00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  on  Common  Schools,  -  -       452,880.87 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers,  including  board,       -  -  28.75 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachen,  inclufing  board,         -  -  17.26 

The  Reports  of  LecturerB,  and  School  Visitors,  point  out  the  evils  and  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  system,  in  the  indifference  of  parents,  the  oonstmction  of  school- 
houses,  the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children,  frequent  change -of  teachers 
&c.    The  Tract,  or  Letter  to  Parents,  by  Mr.  Northend,  should  be  sent  to  the  home 
of  every  pupil  in  the  land. 

7b  be  Omtmuid. 
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[Av  ObaItzok  deByered  before  the  CokNBCTiouT  Bbta  of  the  Phi  Bbta 
KjkFPA  Fbatbbbitt,  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  on  tihe  15th  of  Jxdy,  1856. 

That  portion  of  thb  Oration  which  discnsses  the  subject  of  an  American 
UniTereity,  was  placed  at  qur  disposal  by  its  author,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Education,  but  we  have  preferred  to  present  the  address 
entire  as  delivered,  as  at  once  more  satisfactory  to  the  author  and  our 
readers.    Ed.] 

This  honorable  and  honored  fraternity,  dating  from  the  first  year 
of  our  national  existence,  aims  at  uniting  the  scholars  of  the  nation 
in  oae  familiar  band.  It  assembles  annually  in  its  numerous 
branches  through  a  widely  extended  region  of  the  American 
Union,  and  communes  concerning  the  intellectual  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  republic  The  solemn  injunctions  and  pledges  to 
secrecy,  which  were  supposed  to  strengthen  the  intimacy  of  the 
connection,  have  now  in  many  of  the  chapters  been  disused ;  but 
the  beautiful  organization  remains,  and  who  may  question  its  benig* 
nant  influence.  The  ambition  to  be  admitted  to  the  brotherhood' 
the  yearly  gatherings  of  its  members,  the  kindly  communion  of  the 
several  branches  exert  their  beneficial  power  to  nerve  the  young 
to  renewed  efibrt,  they  keep  alive  and  strengthen  in  ma^urer  years 
that  affection  for  letters  and  intdilectual  pursuits  whicn  softens  the 
manners  and  smoothes  the  asperities  of  active  life,  gladdening  and 
comforting  the  professional  man  and  the  man  of  business,  and  they 
remove  something  at  least  from  the  barrier  of  physical  distance. 

The  Phi  Beta  Elappa  Society  was  established  at  William  and 
Mary  College  in  Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1776,  five 
months  after  our  declaration  of  independence.  Within  four  years 
seven  other  branches  had  been  chartered,  and  power^  conferred 
upon  some  of  these  for  chartering  yet  others  in  their  several 
states.  The  first  established  chapters  out  of  Virginia  were  the 
Alphas,  as  they  are  now  called^  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
iaxsatf  charters  for  these  branches  having  been  issued  to  Mr.  Elisha 
Paxmele)  cm  the  Mi  and  5th  December  respectively,  in  the  year 
1779.    But  little  more  than  a  year  later,  the  original  records  of 
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the  parent  socie^  closed, — ^the  college  being  tJien  suspended  on 
account  of  the  prozlmitj  of  the  British  forces.  The  following  is 
the  last  entry  in  the  record  book: — 

1781,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  January,  a  meeting  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  secfuing  the  papers  of 
the  society  during  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  dissolution 
which  threatens  the  Uniyersity.  The  members  who  were  present 
were  William*  Short,  Daniel  C.  Brent,  Spencer  Boane,  Peyton  Short, 
and  Landon  CabelL  They  thinking  it  most  adyisable  that  the 
papers  should  not  be  removed,  determined  to  deliver  them  sealed 
into  the  hands  of  the  college  steward,  to  remain  with  him  until  the 
desirable  event  of  the  society's  resurrection.  And  this  deposit  they 
make  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  the  fraternity  will  one  day 
rise  to  life  everlasting  and  glory  immortal." 

The  hope  was  fulfilled.  On  the  25th  June,  1851,  the  sodety 
was  re-organized  by  Professors  Smead  and  Totten,whom  the  vener^ 
able  William  Short,  one  of  the  original  founders,  and  President  at 
the  time  of  dispersion,  had  in  1849,  shortly  before  his  death  and 
more  than  sixty-eight  years  after  the  suspension  of  the  society  at 
Williamsburg,  empowered  in  due  form  to  revive  and  re-establish 
this  the  parent  branch.  During  this  last  year  the  ancient  seal  has 
been  restored  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stuart,  lately  secretary  of  the 
interior,  to  whose  guardianship  it  had  been  transmitted. 

Not  merely  a  long-established  usage,  but  intrinsic  propriety  has 
rendered  one  topic  in  some  one  of  its  manifold  forms,  almost  im- 
perative for  the  occasion,  namely,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  American  scholar.  The  orator  is  summoned  as  a  member  of 
a  scholastic  fraternity  to  address  an  assemblage  of  scholars.  And 
whatever  may  be  the  variations,  whatever  the  changes  rung  upon 
this  theme,  this  is  and  ought  to.be  the  leading  strain.  Though 
trite,  it  is  ever  new  and  ever  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  the  instruments,  repeating  the  same  inspiring  and  ennobling 
notes  serves  to  enrich  and  amplify,  but  not  to  overload  the  fugue. 
Nor  is  once  a  year  too  often  for  the  topic  to  be  formally  recalled 
to  our  minds  and  earnestly  commended  to  our  hearts. 

The  flattering  invitation  to  address  you  here  to  day  found  me 
among  the  balmy  breezes  of  Louisiana.  Written  amid  the  icy 
blasts  of  New  England,  it  sped  to  its  destination  amid  the  caress 
and  myrtle,  yet  still  in  our  own  beloved  land/— as  much  our  own 
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where  Canopns  sparklea  in  the  winter  night,  as  where  the  Great 
Bear  trails  along  the  slaggish  zenith.  Although*  accepted  with 
hesitation,  it  has  been  most  gladly  complied  with.  It  is  indeed  dan- 
gerous to  venture  on  an  untried  sea,  and  all  the  more  for  those  who 
know  that  their  appointed  path  is  in  another  course.  Yet' the 
temptation  was  great ;  for  it  was  not  merely  to  stand  upon  this  soil, 
hallowed  in  the  history  of  American  fireedom  as  in  that  of  Amer^ 
ican  letters,  bat  to  raise  my  humble  voice  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
which  appeals  to  the  scholars  of  our  land  to  raUy  in  its  support, 
and  insure  its  triumph. 

"  Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow, 

Thou  pratest  here  where  thou  art  least. 
Thy  faith  has  many  a  pnrei*prie0t 
And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou." 

But  soon  follows  the  response : — 

"  From  art,  from  natnre,  from  the  schools 
Let  random  influences  glance, 
Like  light  in  many  a  shattered  lanoe 
That  breaks  about  the  di^>pled  pools. 

The  lightest  wave  of  thought  shall  lisp, 

The  fiuicy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe, 

The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe, 
To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

• 
There  is  a  beautiful  coincidence  by  which  those  places  conse- 
crated in  the  annals  of  our  liberties  are  also  classic  in  the  annals  of 
our  letters  ;  a  coincidence  which  if  fortuitous  is  more  than  wonder- 
ful. Beneath  an  overshadowing  elm  of  that  leafy  city,  which  it 
has  been  my  joy  to  hail  by  the  name  of  home,  the  father  of  his 
country, — ^he  whose  name  shall  survive  though  all  other  modem 
names  should  perish, — first  drew  his  blade,  as  commander  of  the 
armies  of  United  America,  and  thence  he  led  them  on,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  to  the  achievement  of  a  nation's  inde- 
pendence. Here  amid  the  embowering  branches  of  your  twin 
capital  of  letters  and  of  state,  we  may  yet  see  the  famous  oak,  which 
sheltered  and  preserved  the  chartered  liberties  of  a  commonwealth. 
The  classic  walls  of  Princeton  have  echoed  to  the  roars  of  hostile 
cannon,  and  reverberated  the  cheering  shouts  of  Washington  as  he 
rallied  his  exhausted  but  undaunted  band.    The  mild  teachings  of 
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the  mnch-loted  sage  have  for  more  than  half  a  oentnry  filled  the 
halls  of  Schenectady  with  youth  thronging  to  gather  the  words  of 
wisdom  amid  scenes  once  ravaged  hy  fire  and  sword,  and  where  of 
old  were  heard  the  guns  frvmi  Stillwater  and  Saratoga.  So  too 
with  Philadelphia  and  Williamsburg ;  so  too  with  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  it 
has  been  urged  that  these  days  in  which  we  are  now  met  together 
are  not  times  for  studious  abstraction,  for  scientific  research,  for 
literary  retirement, — that  there  are  higher  claims  on  us  than  those 
of  scholarship, — that  even  though  the  pen  should  not  utterly  yield 
to  the  sword  and  the  toga  to  the  gleam  of  arms,  at  least  there  are 
other  themes  for  the  attention  and  zeal  of  the  patriot  and  citizen. 
No  more,  we  are  told,  should  Peace  ^  pipe  on  her  pastoral  hil- 
lock a  languid  note,"  but  all  the  powers  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  love  their  country  and  their  race  should  be  applied  to 
the  redress  of  wrougs  and  the  enforcement  of  rights. 

That  there  is  some  reason  in  this  I  will  not  deny ;  but  it  might 
be  asked  in  return  whether  it  is  certain  that  a  bandage  might  not 
cure  as  thoroughly  as  the  amputating-knife,  and  oil  and  wine  be 
preferable  to  the  cautery.  I  believe.  Brethren,  that  there  are  other 
places  for  serving  one's  country  than  the  tented  field,  other  deeds 
as  valiant  as  the  storming  of  a  breach,  or  the  scaling  of  a  wall, 
other  sacrifices  as  noble  as  that  of  blood  ;  that  a  consecrated  life  is 
not  one  whit  inferior  in  glory  to  a  brave  death.  And  I  believe 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies."  It  is  as  Ameri- 
can scholars  that  I  address  you,  as  men  who  are  yearning  for  a 
national  independence  more  to  be  implored  than  political  independ- 
ence alone, — ^for  an  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  in  comparison 
with  which  mere  physical  freedom  is  dust  in  the  balance ;  as  men 
who  would  fain  unite  in  resistance  to  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  bigotry  and  barbarism ;  who  would  gladly  witness 
the  inauguration  of  an  epoch  when  thoughts  shall  be  more  than 
dubs,  ideas  more  than  bowie-knives  and  revolvers  ;  when  if  there 
be  an  aristocracy,  it  shall  be  certified,  not  by  parish  registers  or 
bank  accounts,  but  by  intellectual  attainments,  moral  purity  and 
noble  deeds ;  when  the  applause  of  good  and  thoughtful  men  shall 
oiatweigh  that  of  an  untutored  rabble,  and  the  ambition  of  our 
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youth  be  directed  rather  to  ezeeUenoe  than  to  position ;  when  the 
olive  chaplet  shall  be  more  ooyeted  than  the  jeweled  crown  of 
royalty,  the  laurel  of  the  blood-stained  victor  or  the  £Asoes  of  offi- 
cial station.     Being  such  men,  it  is  as  such  that  I  address  you. 

If  we  would  labor  for  elevating  the  intellectual  tone  and  aspira- 
tions, and  faculties  and  achievements  of  our  fellow-citizens,  what 
time  more  fit  than  this  ?  When  are  such  eSorts  more  called  for, 
than  when  violence  threatens  to  usurp  a  barbaric  sway,  when  the 
cherished  and  fundamental  principles  of  republican  institutions 
are  set  at  defiance,  and  the  very  capitol  resounds  with  the  dash  of 
weapons  ?  Let  me  recall  to  your  memories  two  cheering  passages 
of  history. 

Among  the  noblest  struggles  recorded  in  the  annals  of  liberty, 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  stands  pre-eminent.  Never  was 
blood  more  freely  offered  in  ransom  for  human  rights,  never  was 
suffering  more  unflinchingly  endured  in  behalf  of  liberty,  never 
was  self  more  manfully  offered  up  upon  the  shrine  of  patriotism. 
And  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  memorable  events  of.  .that  por- 
tentous strife  was  the  siege  of  Leyden.  For  nearly  an  entire  year, 
the  endurance  of  the  devoted  inhabitants  was  almost  superhuman. 
As  their  American  historian  expresses  it,  ^'they  had  gradually 
abandoned  their  hopes  of  relief,  but  they  spumed  the  summons  to 
surrender.  Leyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair."  ^From  the 
ramparts  they  hurled  renewed  defiance  at  the  enemy.  ^  Ye  call 
us  rat-eaters  and  dog-eaters '  they  cried,  '  and  it  is  true.  So  long 
then  as  ye  hear  dog  bark  or  cat  mew  within  the  walls,  ye  may 
know  that  the  city  holds  out.  Should  God  in  his  wrath  doom  us 
to  destruction,  even  then  will  we  maintain  ourselves  forever  against 
you.  When  ^e  last  hour  has  come,  with  our  own  hands  will  we 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perish,  men,  women  and  children  together 
in  the  flames,  rather  than  suffer  our  homes  to  be  polluted,  and  our 
liberties  to  be  crushed.'"  An  over-ruling  Providence  always  pnK 
tects  those  who  will  protect  themselves,  mid  despite  the  taunts  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  ocean  did  come  over  the  dry  land  to  their  relief; 
its  furious  torrents  swept  the  ruined  dykes  away,  bearing  the  fleets 
of  Boisot  in  triumphant  state  to  the  relief  of  the  brave  defenders 
of  Leyden,  already  fearfully  thinned  by  &mine,  pestilence  and 
sword. 

^  The  Admiral,  stepping  ashore,"  says  Motley,  ^'  was  wd- 
comed  by  the  magistracy,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  immediately 
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formed.  Magutrates  and  dtizeiiSj  wild  Zealanders,  emaciated 
burgher  guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women,  and  children,  nearly  every 
liying  person  within  the  walls,  all  re])aired  without  delay  to  the 
great  church,  stout  Admiral  Boisot  leading  the  way.  The  starr- 
ing and  heroic  city,  which  had  been  so  firm  in  its  resistance  to  an 
earthly  king,  now  bent  itself  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  King  of 
kings.  After  prayers,  the  whole  vast  congregation  joined  in  the 
thanksgiving  hymn.  Thousands  of  voices  raised  the  song,  but  few 
were  able  to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion,  for  the  universal  emotion, 
deepened  by  the  music,  became  too  full  for  utterance.  The  hymn 
was  abruptly  suspended,  while  the  multitude  wept  like  children." 

^  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  relief  of  the  city  was 
effected,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  again  l^ew  a 
tempest.  It  was  as  if  the  waters,  having  now  done  their  work,  had 
been  rolled  back  by  an  omnipotent  hand,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  land  was  bare  again,  and  the  work  of  reconstructing  the 
dykes  commenced." 

In  commemoration  of  this  memorable  struggle,  in  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  by  the  heroic  city,  and  to  enable  the  burghers  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  energies,  William  of  Orange  offered  them  immu- 
nity from  taxation.  Leyden  patriotically  declined  the  offer,  but, 
accepting  the  proffered  honor,  still  more  patriotically  requested  that 
she  might  be  authorized  to  establish  a  university. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  bloodshed,  in  the  hour  of  the 
country's  deepest  wo,  while  storm  and  clouds  hung  over  the  moral 
and  political  horizon^  was  born  the  glorious  University  of  Leyden, 
to  become  a  beacon  light  to  the  whole  world,  casting  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  civilization  its  quickening  rays.  Thus  while  the  Span- 
iard's artillery  yet  boomed  athwart  the  exquisitely  verdant  plains 
of  Holland ;  while  the  oppressor's  sword  stiU  crimsoned  that  bril- 
liant green  with  th«  blood  of  her  sons ;  long  before  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  that  frightful  siege  had  begun  to 
recover  from  their  agony,— -on  the  8d  of  February,  1575,  Leyden 
'^  crowned  itself  with  fiowers ; "  the  peals  of  martial  music  mingled 
with  the  strains  of  the  oboe  and  the  viol,  and  amid  all  the  pomp  of 
liiat  demonstrative  age,  with  processions,,  orations  and  banqueting, 
the  new  university  was  founded, — ^was  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  a 
coming  nation,  and  to  the  service  of  Him  who  ordained  the  laws 
which  were  there  to  be  investigated,  interpreted  and  disseminated. 
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Two  himdred  and  thirtj-one  yean  later^  on  the  4th  October, 
1806^  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  warriors  omtended  in 
deadly  fight  for  a  nation's  sovereignty,  and  when  the  sun  went 
down  on  Jena,  the  dominion  and  g^ry  of  Prussia  had  set  with  it. 
One-half  her  army  had  been  killed  or  captured,  her  cannon  swelled 
the  conqueror's  train,  and  Napoleon  pressed  onward  to  Berlin.  The 
rally  of  the  defeated  armies  was  but  temporaiy  and  nominaL 
Frederick  William  was  driyen  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  alliance  with  Russia  only  served  to  postpone  for  a  few 
months  the  arrival  of  that  fatal  day  when,  after  the  last  roseate  hue 
of  evening  had  been  blotted  out  upon  the  bloody  fields  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland,  he  signed  in  tearful  despair  the  treaty  by  which  he 
surrendered  one-half  his  kingdom,  and  submitted  to  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  rest  by  the  invading  army.  Prussia,  which  within 
a  single  century  had  expanded  irom  a  petty  province  into  a  mighty 
realm,  no  longer  existed  save  in  name.  Prussia,  which  his  grand- 
sire  had  raised  to  be  the  equal  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  France 
and  England,  was  but  a  conquered  province.  Even  his  noble, 
generous  and  lovely  queen  Louisa,  had  not  shrunk  from  enoounter- 
ing  the  horrors  of  war,  not  even  from  the  most  earnest  although 
unavailing  personal  intercession,  to  obtain  less  humiliating  terms 
for  her  nation,  so  lately  in  the  iront  rank  of  earthly  powers.  The 
blow  was  too  hard  for  her  to  bear ;  and,  after  lingering  for  a  brief 
period,  she  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  her  affliction,  while  yet  in 
the  fiower  of  her  days,  leaving  a  name  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
her  subjects.  Above  her  grave  at  Charlottenburg  lies  her  sculp- 
tured image,  the  masterpiece  of  Ranch,  and  thither  still  resOTt  both 
the  Prussian  and  the  stranger,  as  to  a  holy  shrine,  where  all  the 
beauty  which  genius  can  represent,  all  the  grace  of  art,  the  ele- 
gance of  taste  and  the  splendor  of  renewed  royal  affluence  can  but 
inadequately  represent  or  commemorate  the  loveliness  of  her  per- 
son and  her  souL 

It  was  at  this  period^ — while  an  exile  from  his  own  capital,  while 
the  troops  of  Napoleon  still  occupied  even  the  n^on  left  him  east 
of  the  Elbe, — ^that  the  patriotic  monarch  registered  a  vow  that  he 
would  yet  disenthrall  his  whole  kingdom  from  the  foreign  yoke ; 
that  Prussia  should  yet  resume  her  place  among  the  nations.  You 
know  how  well  he  kept  that  vow.  But  how  was  it  that  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  its  fulfillment  ?    He  took  counsel,  not  of  the  war^ 
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xiorsy  not  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  statesmen,  bat  of  the  achdlarB 
of  the  land,  chief  among  whom  were  Fichte  Wolff  SchleiermBcher 
and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  a  name  needing  not  the  added  luster 
even  of  such  a  brother's  as  he  could  boast  ^  Exalt  Berlin,"  said 
they  all  with  one  voice,  ^  and  you  shall  exalt  Prossia."  And  he 
did  exalt  Berlin.  Within  eight  weeks  after  Sang  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.,  had  aflixed  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  set  it 
also  to  an  edict  requiring  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  great  uni- 
versity at  Berlin;  and  ordained  that  so  soon  as  the  last  Frenchman 
should  have  quitted  the  city,  the  professors  should  assemble  in  it, 
and  lectures  in  the  university  begin.  Meanwhile  from  his  dis- 
tant asylum  at  Memel  or  at  Ktinigsberg,  he  had  sanctioned  the 
several  preliminary  steps,  and  at  last  under  the  enlightened  super- 
intendence of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who  became  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  greatest  thinkers  and  profoundest  students 
-were  summoned  from  all  the  comers  of  Germany. 

Thus  was  planted  the  University  of  Berlin,  watered  with  the 
tears,  sunned  with  the  hopes,  nurtured  with  the  aspirations  of  a 
people.  You  know  what  have  been  its  fruits.  Within  its  walls  now 
gather  daily  more  than  two  thousand  students  to  catch  the  words  of 
wisdom  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  two  hundred  teachers.  Nowhere 
since  civilization  dawned  upon  the  world  has  such  a  constellation  of 
brilliant  minds  illuminated  the  intellectual  firmament,  as  that  which 
has  concentered  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  I  need  to  name  no 
names, — the  world  knows  them.  And  even  here,  standing  on  this 
other  continent  whither  the  star  of  empire  is  taking  its  westward 
way,  we  yet  turn  our  eyes  toward  those  intellectual  beams  w^ich 
radiate  from  wli^re  their  source  has  risen  in  the  east  Prussia, 
God  bless  her,  has  reaped  her  imperishable  reward.  Though  the 
voices  and  uplifted  swords  of  her  monarch  and  people  availed  not 
to  delay  the  setting  of  her  sun  at  Jena,  they  have  done  more  than 
Joshua  did  in  Gibeon,  for  they  have  hurried  on  its  rising  to  another 
better,  brighter,  far  more  glorious  day,  and  hastened  still  its 
upward  course  unto  its  culmination  in  effulgent  noon. 

These  are  isolated  passages  from  the  history  of  civilization, — ^iso- 
lated, yet  by  no  means  unparalleled.  Did  time  permit,  I  might  cite 
others  like  them,  or  coming  to  still  later  years  might  relate  how 
the  first  act  of  the  same  Frederick  William  III.,  on  receiving  his 
Rhenish  provinces  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was,  in  the  very 
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proclamation  issued  from  that  citj  announcing  the  re-establishment 
of  his  realm,  to  promise  them  a  university  ;  and  how  one  of  his 
earliest  deeds  was  to  found  the  institution  which  has  made  classic 
the  name  of  Bonn. 

But  the  lesson  is  obvious  enough.  If  the  political  tunes  are  sad 
and  the  prospect  gloomj,  so  much  the  more  do  we  need  the  patriot 
scholar.  If  true  patriotism  seems  at  an  ebb,  and  the  foundation* 
principles  of  our  republic  to  be  neglected,  so  much  the  louder  comes 
the  appeal  to  us  to  develop  the  mental  resources  of  a  new  world. 
And  were  the  clouds  once  dissipated  and  the  bright  bow  of  faith 
again  to  seal  the  promises  of  the  past  bj  the  pledges  of  the  pres* 
ent,  the  iuture  still  calls  on  us  for  action.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  future  of  two  continents  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  decided  by  the  acts  of  the  generation  now  grow- 
ing or  grown  to  man's  estate  upon  the  soil  of  America.  Exalt 
America  and  you  exalt  a  world.  Let  her  but  tread  that  downward 
path  which  begins  by  fostering  the  material  and  physical  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  intellectual  and  moral, — so  let  the  curtain  &11,  for 
it  were  better  for  you  and  for  me  that  our  eyeballs  should  be  seared, 
and  our  tongues  palsied,  than  that  we  should  see  the  sight  or  tell 
the  tale. 

The  purport  of  my  words  to  day  is  this.  Shall  our  zone-and- 
ocean  bounded  realm,  lighted  by  Southern  Cross  and  Northern 
Grown,  shaded  by  fir  and  larch  and  palm  and  vine,  bearing  in  its 
maternal  bosom  the  hopes,  not  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  world, — 
whose  present  is  a  speck  in  contrast  with  its  awfully  portentous 
future,  but  which  even  now  contains  a  population  more  than  five 
times  that  of  Holland,  more  than  double  that  of  the  Prussian  or  the 
Austrian  realm,  far  more  than  that  of  all  Great  Britain ;  with  a 
richness  of  resources  and  a  teeming  wealth  surpassing  that  of  any 
other  empire  on  this  earth, — shall  we  not  take  this  counsel  horn  the 
days  that  are  gone  and  follow  this  omen  for  the  days  that  are  to 
come  ?  Shall  we  Americans  never  aspire  to  what  suffering  Leyden 
craved,  what  conquered  Prussia  looked  to  for  regeneration,  and 
without  which  all  the  clustered  glories  of  the  Rhine  lacked  their 
highest  charm?  No,  we  must  have  it,  and  have  it  soon.  No  more 
must  the  long  procession  of  our  youth  toil  through  its  weary  pilgrim- 
age across  the  Atlantic  wave  in  search  of  that  mental  sustenance 

which  it  has  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  its  ftitherland.. 
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But  it  may  be  asked  by  some, — What  means  all  this  clamor  for  a 
university,  when  we  have  already  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
in  the  land,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  number  ? — when  the 
earliest  thoughts  of  our  fathers  were  given  to  the  foundation  of 
colleges  in  the  occidental  wilderness,  when  Harvard  followed  so 
close  upon  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the  settlement  of  James- 
town was  commemorated  by  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
The  reply  is  very  simple.  It  is  not  of  colleges  that  we  are  speak- 
ing, it  is  of  a  university.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  di£Perence  between  the  meanings  of 
these  two  words.  Or  better,  if  the  usage  which  has  grown  up  in 
America,  and  by  which  the  two  words  are  often  used  as  synonyms^ 
be  too  deeply  rooted  to  permit  the  distinction  to  be  at  present 
insbted  on  with  advantage,  let  me  define  the  idea  which  I  desire 
to  convey  by  the  word  university,  and  the  institution  for  which  I 
plead.  Names  are  not  things,  although  some  things  are  but  too 
oflen  names.  And  the  much  abused  word  University  has  had 
many  a  hard  burden  to  bear.  In  one  countr}'  it  has  been  made  to 
denote  the  whole  educational  organization  of  the  nation, — in  a 
second  it  is  used  to  designate  an  aggregation  of  colleges,  whether 
great  or  small,  similar  or  diverse  in  their  constitution  and  aims, — 
again  it  has  been  employed  to  signify  an  academic  board  which 
confers  degrees, — and  yet  again  it  is  defined  as  the  compound  insti-* 
tution  arising  from  the  juxtaposition  of  literary,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  "  In  this  countiy  also,"  I  quote  the  language  of 
President  Walker  in  his  sage  inaugural  address,  ^  the  ambiguity 
has  been  still  further  complicated  by  an  accident  of  history.  Our 
oldest  colleges  in  tlie  beginning  were  nothing  but  colleges  in  the 
most  limited  sense  of  that  term,  and  therefore  were  so  denominated. 
Some  of  them,  however,  when  considered  in  connection  with  their 
scientific  and  professional  schools  have  grown  into  a  resemblance 
to  the  German  and  Scotch  universities,  but  still  prefer  to  retain 
the  old  name,  while  on  the  other  hand  colleges  of  yesterday  which 
can  hardly  yet  aspire  to  be  colleges  have  chosen  to  begin  by  hang- 
ing out  what  I  suppose  is  regarded  as  the  more  showy  and  attrac- 
tive sign  of  university." 

By  College  I  understand  the  high  educational  seminary  which, 
if  not  the  most  exalted  for  the  students  of  specialities,  is  yet  the 
highest  for  the  youth  who  seek  that  mental  discipline,  that  classic 
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colturey  that  literarj  refinement  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
bosom  of  an  Alma  Mater ^  and  of  which  we  say  ^  emoUit  mores  Tiec 
itnit  eseferoe.'*  I  mean  that  kind  of  seminary,  in  the  development 
and  equipment  of  which  we  Americans  have  a  right  to  gloiy  as 
much  as  in  our  common  schools,  and  which  at  present  forms  the 
culminating  point  of  our  educational  system;  which  transforms  a 
well-taught  boy  into  a  cultivated  man,  and,  while  in  many  cases  it 
trains  and  introduces  to  the  world  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  of  late  years  engineers  and  chemists,  also  secures  for  the  com- 
munity, to  the  lasting  welfare  and  praise  of  the  State,  and  honor  of 
the  good  men  to  whom  its  foundation  may  have  been  due,  a  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  among  our  merchants,  bankers,  tradesmen, 
farmers,  mechanics,  unsurpassed  and  indeed  unequaled  in  any 
region  of  the  world  and  any  epoch  of  history,  if  we  but  make  the 
single  exception  of  the  Athenian  Demos.  For,  as  one  of  our  most 
elegant  scholars  and  most  practical  men  has  truly  said,  *^  we  take 
our  degrees  in  the  schools,  academies  and  colleges  of  the  country 
whether  we  go  to  them  or  not  The  scholar  who  speaks  to  us,  the 
lawyer  who  pleads  for  us,  the  lecturer  who  discourses  at  the  lyceum 
are  all  our  educators.**  And  thus,  as  Professor  Felton  went  on  to 
show,  Shakespeare  was  educated  at  second  hand  by  Cambridge, 
Franklin  by  Oxford,  and  the  eloquent  Clay  by  those  colleges 
which  had  stored  the  minds  of  Adams,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  his 
other  associates  and  rivals  with  abimdant  lore  and  eloquent  culture 
and  exact  science. 

These  are  our  colleges, — such  noble  seminaries  as  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Brown,  as  the  Colleges  of  New  Jersey  and  South-Caro- 
lina, the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  such  as  this 
Alma  Mater  of  good  and  holy  men,  who  shelters  us  here  within 
her  protecting  arms,  and  blesses  this  our  gathering  in  the  name  of 
religion,  and  science  and  letters.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  college. 
Wo  to  our  land  if  they  ever  lack  protection  from  the  state,  the 
community  or  the  church !  They  have  a  lofty  mission.  To  them 
are  confided  interests,  demanding  all  their  care  and  all  their  ener- 
gies and  all  their  resources. 

^  By  "  University  "  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  the  Unxver^ 
iitat  Litierarumj  the  Tlavfrnaiififuov^ — ^an  institution  where  all  the 
sciences  in  the  complete  and  lounded  extent  of  their  complex  whole 
are  coltiyated  and  taught,  where  every  speciality  may  find  its  vota- 
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ries,  and  may  offer  all  the  facilities  required  by  its  neophytes.  Its 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  scholars  as  to  develop  scholarship^  not 
so  much  to  teach  the  passive  learner  as  to  educate  investigators, 
and  not  merely  to  educate  but  to  spur  on. 

It  is  not  solely  to  diffuse  the  quickening,  life-giving  streams  of 
truth,  but  to  fill  and  keep  high  the  foundation  whence  all  the  chan- 
nels are  supplied.  It  is  not  so  much  for  preparing  the  student  to 
be  a  lawyer  or  a  physician,  as  for  teaching  him  the  fundamental 
principles  of  law  and  medicine  and  imbuing  his  whole  being  with 
the  deep  truths  which  underlie  these  principles  themselves.  Not 
simply  to  create  engineers  or  surveyors  or  classical  scholars  or 
well-informed  men,  but  to  make  analysts,  naturalists,  philologists^ 
searchers  after  truth  and  wisdom.  To  be  to  the  colleges  what  the 
normal  school  is  to  the  high  school.  To  act  indirectly  with  as  great 
a  power  as  that  with  which  its  direct  action  is  exerted.  To  teach 
men  as  well  as  youths.  To  make  manifest  its  ennobling  and  elevat- 
ing action  in  its  reflected  influence  upon  the  professors  themselves ; 
to  be  a  throbbing  intellectual  heart,  forcing  its  life-giving  streams 
through  every  artery  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  body  social. and 
the  body  politic. 

In  short,  we  need  a  hundred  colleges  in  these  United  States, 
while  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  that  for  long^ 
long  years  to  come,  we  should  have  more  than  one  well-organized 
University.  And,  if  for  the  sake  of  condensation  and  antithesis  I 
might  presume  to  clothe  my  meaning  in  a  somewhat  paradoxical 
form,  while  the  usefulness  of  a  College  may  be  measured  with  con- 
siderable propriety  by  the  number  and  character  of  its  students, 
that  of  a  University  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  and  character  of 
its  professors.  Should  there  be  one  struggling  student  of  the  most 
barbaric  tongue  or  the  most  recondite  speciality  of  science,  he  has 
the  same  right  to  ask  for  a  helping  hand  and  intellectual  guidance 
there,  as  though  the  bent  of  his  talents  led  him  to  the  nHwt  thickly 
trodden  path,  or  the  least  uncommon  aspirations.  And  at  a  Uni- 
versity truly  deserving  of  its  name  he  would  find  a  teacher  and 
helper  in  the  study  of  any  one  of  the  departments  of  human 
research,  whether  in  the  realm  of  matter  or  of  mind. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  boundary  line  between 
these  two  distinct  institutions.  One  is  designed  to  answer  the 
demands  of  the  community  and  of  the  age ;  the  other  to  point  out 
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the  paths  and  lead  our  country  on  to  a  higher,  nobler,  holier,  Bub- 
limer  eminence  than  it  could  otherwise  attain,  or  than  would  other- 
wise  be  striven  for. 

Centralization  is  a  word  and  an  idea  now  far  from  popular. 
But  this,  like  most  other  principles,  has  its  good  as  well  as  evil  con- 
sequences. And  ^  while  we,  under  democratic  and  republican 
institutions,  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objections  to  that  political  cen- 
tralization under  which  we  see  so  many  nations  of  the  old  world 
tottering  and  sinking,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  incalculable, 
the  imspeakable  advantages  which  flow  from  the  concentrated  accu- 
mnlation  of  a  whole  nation's  genius  and  talent 

The  enthusiastic  Parisian  knows  so  well  and  feels  so  deeply  what 
the  centralization  of  intellect  has  done  for  his  capital,  that  he  for- 
gets, or  willingly  loses  sight,  of  the  unceasing  wo  to  which  political 
centralization  has  doomed  his  fatherland.  The  thought  ^^  La 
France,  e^est  PartSy*  may  well  flush  the  patriotic  Frenchman's 
cheek  with  the  glow  of  honest  pride  as  he  recalls  the  dazzling  bril- 
liancy of  the  assemblages  which  crowd  the  halls  of  the  Institute,  or 
of  the  faculties  of  science  and  letters  which  disperse  to  Paris  witliin 
the  circuit  of  a  single  league  one-fourth  of  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  world.  There '  is  no  substitute  for  the  **  encounter  of  the 
wise."  Like  that  of  flint  and  steel  it  strikes  out  without  cessation 
the  glowing  sparks  of  truth,  like  that  of  acid  and  alkali  it  forms  new, 
unexpected  and  priceless  combinations,  like  the  multiplication  of 
rods  in  the  fagot,  it  gives  new  strength  to  all  while  taking  it  from 
none.  A  spiritual  stimulus  pervades  the  very  atmosphere  electri- 
fied by  the  proximity  of  congregated  genius,  its  unseen  but  ever 
active  energy, — ^floating  in  the  air,  whispering  in  the  breeze,  vibrat- 
ing in  the  nerves,  thrilling  the  heart, — ^prompts  to  new  effort  and 
lofder  aspiration,  through  every  avenue  which  can  give  access  to 
the  soul  of  man. 

Such  centralization  is  eminently  distinguished  from  political  cen- 
tralization, and  by  this  peculiarity  among  others,  that,  fen  from 
being  a  combination  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  and  exercising  a 
greater  collective  power,  it  acts  on  the  contrary  to  augment  indi- 
vidual influence.  While  forming  a  nucleus  for  scientific,  literary, 
artistic  energy,  it  is  not  a  gravitative  center  toward  which  every 
thing  must  converge  and  accumulate,  but  is  an  organic  center  whose 
highest  function  is  to  arouse  and  animate  the  circulation  of  thought 
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.  and  mental  efibrt  and  profound  knowledge.  It  ie  a  nacleua  of 
vitality  rather  than  a  nucleus  of  aggregation.  As  the  electric 
battery  confers  upon  every  portion  of  its  extended  circuit  the 
capacity  of  communing  with  all  the  rest, — as  the  heart  sends  out  the 
new-formed  blood  to  quicken  every  member  and  then  to  return  for 
a  new  freight  of  life-giving  power, — as  the  brain  difiuses  its  nervous 
sensibility  tod  its  sympathetic  faculties  to  every  organ,  until  the 
full  current  of  vitality  pervades  the  frame  and  carries  life  to  the 
whole  organism, — ^as  the  great  center  of  our  planetary  system  ex- 
haustlessly  disseminates  that  wondrous  force  by  which  the  planets 
and  the  comets  are  impelled  in  their  never-ending  rounds,  sending 
unceasingly  those  mystic  energies  whence  they  derive  all  light,  heat, 
motion,  force  and  life,  yet  asking  nothing  in  return  but  that  these 
energies  may  be  distributed,  adapted  and  applied, — as  the  fountain 
pours  out  its  full  invigorating  stream,  and  is  again  replenished  by 
the  dews,  the  mists,  the  rains,  the  clouds,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
this  very  invigoration, — so  will  a  wise  concentration  of  intellect  and 
wisdom  promote  its  own  difiusion.  An  inteUectual  center  for  a 
land  is  a  heart,  but  subject  to  no  induration ;  it  is  a  brain,  bu^ 
liable  to  no  paralysis,  an  electric  battery  which  can  not  be  con- 
sumed ;  it  is  a  sun  without  eclipse,  a  fountain  that  will  know  no 
drought.  To  such  a  University  our  ooUeges  would  look  for  succor 
in  their  need,  for  counsel  in  their  doubt,  for  sympathy  in  their  weal 
or  wo.  There  is  no  one  of  them  but  would  develop  to  new 
strength  and  beauty  under  its  genial  enuuiations,  none  so  highly 
favored  or  so  great  that  its  resources  and  powers  would  not  expand* 
none  too  lowly  to  imbibe  the  vitalizing,  animating  influences  which 
it  would  diffuse  like  perfume. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  dweU  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  world's  civi- 
lization, and  on  the  transcendent  interests  committed  to  our  keeping 
for  the  welfare  of  centuries  to  come.  Our  fathers  acknowledged 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  can  not  but  accompany  our  surpass- 
ing privileges.  The  present  age  confesses  it  by  that  zealous  care 
with  which  it  guards  and  strives  to  extend  the  system  of  popular 
education  which  our  fathers  founded  and  transmitted  to  us. 

Patriotic  citizens  are  emulating  one  another  in  their  zeal  to  con- 
tribute all  that  is  in  their  power  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  iporal 
tone  of  the  community  in  which  they  dweU,  and  they  will  be  thank* 
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fill  to  US  if  we  will  guide  their  liberality.  To  the  least  observaiit 
it  is  palpable  that  the  present  is  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  what  is 
called  a  transition-period,  and  not  only  that  we  can  not  remain  at 
rest,  but  that  the  current  of  events  is  sweeping  us  onward  with 
resistless  force,  and  a  rapidity  both  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  too  great  to  continue  long.  Fixity,  rest,  is  at  best  but 
an  abstract  idea,  without  expression  either  iit  the  material  or  the 
moral  world.  Neither  in  the  heavens  nor  on  the  earth  nor  in  the 
mind  of  man,  neither  in  the  condition  nor  the  language  nor  the 
character  of  nations,  is  there  repose.  The  very  equilibrium  both  of 
the  physical  and  of  the  immaterial  creation  is  an  equilibrium  of 
motion,  of  oscillating  counterpoises,  of  force  wrestling  with  force. 
Bui  our  rushing  headway  is  different  from  all  this;  it  is  something 
abnormaL 

Hardly  the  screaming  steam-horse  and  the  rattling  car  can  typify 
the  speed  with  which  the  materials  and  manners  and  thoughts  and 
tendencies  of  our  nation  are  forming,  moving  and  giving  place  to 
their  successors,— with  which  our  institutions  are  modifying,  our  aims 
shifting.  Not  merely  our  system  of  self-government,  but  a  myriad 
of  other  agencies,  more  numerous  than  human  ingenuity  could 
devise  or  tongue  enumerate,  are  uniting  to  sweU  the  breeze 
which  fills  the  unreefed  sails  and  yet  more  strongly  than  the  tide 
stiU  bears  us  on.  But  whither?  Aye  whither  I  Hopes  and  fears, 
auguries  of  good  and  omens  of  ill,  confusedly  mingled,  distract  and 
perplex  us.  The  landmarks  are  all  unknown  and  we  can  not  tell 
whether  this  mighty  current,  this  unceasing  and  still  rising  gale  are 
bearing  us  to  some  unruiHed  Pacific  sea,  or  hurrying  us  on  to  a 
relentless  Maelstrom.  It  is  the  time  for  action.  Thank  Grod  that 
there  may  still  be  time  to  discipline  and  instruct  the  crew,  and  to 
secure  the  helm  I  Men  of  science  and  of  letters,  patriot  scholars  of 
America,  let  me  adjure  you  one  and  all  to  lay  hands  to  this  mighty 
work.  Think  of  it,  dream  of  it,  talk  of  it,  write  of  it,  agitate  it  at 
itome  and  abroad,  discuss  it  in  your  domestic  circles  and  your  places 
of  business,  offices,  counting-houses,  reading-rooms,  in  your  social 
gatherings  and  your  public  meetings.  Let  the  public  mind  be 
imbued,  permeated,  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  crying  need  of 
some  great  American  university,  some  center  of  thought  and  study 
aild  research  and  culture.  Do  this — and,  believe  me,  it  will  come. 
The  sooner  the  better,    or  we  needed  it  long  ago ;  and  we  must 
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have  it  very  soon  or  not  at  alL    Only  put  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  we  shall  have  it  now. 

The  attention  and  efforts  of  good  and  wise  men  have  already 
been  earnestly  directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  or  at  least  of 
some  progress  in  this  direction.  It  was  the  keen  sense  of  this  need 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  scientific  schools  at  Cambridge 
and  New  HaTen,-^-institutions  which  have  already  been  found 
worthy  of  imitation  in  numerous  other  colleges.  It  stimulated  the 
eminent  scholar,  who  until  recently  presided  over  Brown  Univer- 
sity,  to  prepare  and  urge  and  carry  into  eflfect  a  complete  plan  for 
the  re-organization  of  that  college,  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
a  university  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  prompted  enthusiastic 
hopes  in  behalf  of  Columbia  College  in  New  York,  to  struggling 
endeavors  in  Philadelphia,  to  earnest  and  all  but  successful  effort 
in  Albany,  and  the  foundation  of  a  National  University  Association, 
which  has  already  held  several  meetings  in  that  munificent  and 
public-spirited  capital.  It  has  enlisted  general  interest  and  stimu- 
lated active  exertion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  even  now  some 
of  its  advocates  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  and  not  remote  success. 
Let  us  all  unite  to  aid  the  patriotic  and  holy  cause.  The  place  is 
a  secondary  question.  Be  it  California,  thither  our  youth  and  our 
wise  men  shall  flock  as  to  a  second  Mecca,  and  the  Grolden  Gkte 
be  transfigured  into  a  gate  of  glory.  Be  it  Louisiana,  there  shall 
its  myrtle  and  its  olive  find  a  new  use  and  a  nobler  significance. 
Be  it  in  the  far  North-west,  the  matchless  fertility  of  its  soil  shall 
be  but  a  feeble  type  of  the  new  race  of  its  sons.  Be  it  in  Virginia, 
or  in  our  own  New  England,  so  shall  she  forever  retain  the  proud 
title  of  Mother  of  Great  Men.  Be  it  in  the  Empire  State,  it  shall 
be  her  noblest,  most  resplendent  crown. 

The  state  that  founds  the  American  university,  richly  deserves 
to  possess  it ;  and  I  dare  not  believe  that  any  of  us  will  see  the  day 
when  there  can  be  a  second  one.  Wherever  that  university  is 
founded  will  be  the  heart  of  the  American  republic,  and  the  name 
of  its  founder  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  father  of  his  country. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  plea  in  excuse  of  our  national  short-«om- 
ings,  to  say  that  we  are  as  yet  very  young,  not  yet  expanded  to  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  old  worid.  Vain,  shallow  pretext  I 
Foolish  sophistry  I     We  are  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  a  yet  unwasted 
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Btrength,  the  richest  people  upon  the  earth,  glorying  in  our  energy, 
our  power  of  endurance,  and  our  feats  <^  arms.  It  is  time  that  we 
had  begun  to  gloiy  in  our  moral  worth,  oar  mental  vigor,  our  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  the  support,  championship  and  furtherance  of 
other  ideas  than  physical  strength  and  laden  coffers.  And  the 
signs  are  not  unpropitious.  Indeed  we  may  already  glory  that  the 
whole  republic  has  been  found  ready  to  respond  to  ihS  appeals  of 
an  Agassis, — ^that  even  the  padLet-ships  of  the  land  have  hastened 
to  offer  the  welcc»ne  of  their  hospitality  to  European  scientists  who 
desire  to  attend  the  annual  gathering  of  our  American  Scientific 
Association.  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  may  already  glory  in  the 
possession  of  hi^-minded  men  whose  public  spirit  and  liberal  mu- 
nificence have  become  proverbial  wherever  patriotism  is  honored 
and  generosity  applauded !  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  may  claim 
as  our  fellow-citizens  the  Coopers,  Astors,  Dudleys  and  Law- 
rences !  Our  thoughtful  and  gifted  Lieber  has  given  their  deeds  a 
fitting  name.  ^'  To  call  sudi  gifts  princely,  or  even  imperial,  libe- 
rality,'' he  says,  '<  were  simply  using  a  sinking  figure  of  speech. 
Princes  never  bestow  such  gifts  of  that  which  is  their  own.  May 
we  not  call  it '  Ameneim  repuUiean  munificence  f '  No  Adrian 
disburses  this  sum  from  a  treasury  filled  with  the  tribute  of  ach- 
ing provinces ;  no  Napoleon  lavishes  it  from  the  collection  of  severe 
taxes ;  no  Guy  bequeath  it  to  soothe  the  smarting  memory  of 
disreputaUe  traffic;  no  testator  distributes  what  he  could  not 
take  with  him;  but  a  simple  citizen  and  kindly  lover  of  his 
species  gives  what  he  has  earned  by  active  and  by  honest  trade,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  a  life  that  has  always  been  garnished  with  deeds 
of  charity  and  public  spirit.  An  act  like  this  is  an  event  and 
belongs  to  history,  otherwise  it  might  be  indelicate  to  state  that  the 
mentioned  sum  is  not  the  tithe,  but  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
wealth  which  th^  generous  donor's  own  industiy  has  accumulated 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence." 

To  a  nation  which  has  raised  up  such  men  as  these,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  our  appeal  should  be  made  in  vain.  These  public- 
spirited  men  too  have  a  right  to  expect  of  us  some  indication  as  to 
what  and  where  are  our  most  OTing  intellectual  wants ;  and  even 
did  they  not  expect  it,  we  have  a  right  to  urge  our  appeals  and 
volunteer  counsel  in  the  name  of  that  fatherland  for  whose  present 
progress  we  would  plead,  and  in  behalf  of  whose  eternal  destiny  we 
would  implore. 
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But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that  so  large  a  sum  as  would 
be  demanded  for  the  foundation  of  a  Universitj  upon  a  scale  worthy 
of  this  people  and  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age  can 
be  derived  from  private  generosity,  even  though  several  individu« 
als  of  exceeding  wealth  should  unite  in  the  exercise  of  American 
republican  munificence.  The  yearly  outlay  would  far  exceed  the 
whole  endAvment  of  an  ordinary  college.  For  such  sums  as  these 
it  has  always  been  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  state  or  nation.  There 
are  great-  disadvantages  conpected  with  such  a  course  here,  it  is 
true,  the  most  prominent  of  these,  under  our  form  of  govermnent, 
being  the  danger  of  intermeddling  by  unskilled  and  incautious  leg- 
islators. Yet  it  seems  far  from  impossible  to  guard  against  this 
peril,  great  as  it  is, — ^and  to  arrange  a  judicious  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  by  which  the  evils  of  hasty  and  impulsive  legislaticm 
may  be  averted,  without  impairing  the  capabilities  for  progressive 
expansion  and  adaptation.  It  were  certainly  vain  to  imagine  that 
any  handiwork  of  human  skill  can  spring  into  being,  Hke  Pallas,  in 
the  full  maturity  of  perfection.  No  organism  was  ever  manu£Euy 
tured.  It  must  grow.  The  element  of  time  must  enter  into  its 
development.  As  a  garment  fresh  from  the  artisan  must  gradually 
adapt  itself  to  the  form  which  it  is  to  dothe,  so  must  every  national 
institution  grow  into  its  conformity  and  harmony  with  the  manners^ 
the  tone,  the  tendency  of  the  people.  And  thus  the  danger  of  a 
dependence  upon  the  body  politic  appears  manifestly  far  less  to  be 
apprehended  than  the  opposite  peril  of  an  unrenewed  governing 
board,  permanent  and  filling  its  own  vacancies.  For  however 
decided  may  be  the  advantages  which  spring  from  unity  of  counsel, 
however  trustworthy  and  enlightened  may  be  the  individual  mem- 
bers personally,  still  the  principle  of  power  without  immediate 
responsibility  is  too  much  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
American  republicanism,  to  escape  distrust  and  animadversion, 
more  harmful  than  even  divided  counsels  or  a  fluctuating  policy. 
It  were  manifestly  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  illustrations  of 
my  meaning.  They  will  occur  to  you  alL  Perhaps  there  is  no 
principle  of  social  philosophy  more  generally  conceded  by  our 
statesmen  and  scholars,  than  that  which  warns  against  an  institu- 
tional oligarchy,  not  open  to  influences  from  without,  severed  frtun 
dependence  upon  the  community  which  surrounds  it  and  in  behalf 
of  whose  interests  it  is  to  acL     The  era  of  such  organizations  was 
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that  of  prospective  and  exclusive  monopolies,  and  of  territorial 
entails.  Thej  are  characteristic  of  a  by-gone  age,  though  of  an 
age  whose  consequences  maj  still  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
form  of  chartered  prerogatives  and  traditional  abuses.  That  these 
are  altogether  without  power  for  good  no  one  can  doubt, — and  it 
were  easy  to  exemplify  this  also  by  citing  exceptional  cases,  close 
at  hand,  in  which  a  vei^  small  oligarchy  is  endowed  with  large 
privileges,  most  conscientiously  exerted.  Yet  here  it  is  the  pecul- 
iarity and  oonspicuousness  of  the  exception  which  illustrates  the 
existence  of  the  rule.  Upon  this  topic  there  is  room  for  large  dis- 
course ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  detailed  rather  than  to  the  general 
consideration  of  our  subject,  and  I  pass  on  with  a  single  remark. 

More  than  one  carefully  organixed  educational  institute  has 
fieuled  of  full  success  in  our  land  in  consequence  of  a  grievous  and 
eminently  injurious  theoretical  error  on  the  part  of  its  founder ; 
an  error,  too,  not  unnatural  for  those,  all  whose  experience  .and 
views  of  life  are  taken  from  the  so-called  practical,  that  is  the  empiri- 
cal side.  If  an  institution,  they  say,  be  in  conformity  with  the  wants 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  it  will,  when  once  established  and 
fairly  launched  into  the  stream  of  action,  prove  self  sustaining  and  be 
capable  of  constantly  replenishing  its  own  resources.  A  failure  to 
do  this  would,  they  maintain,  furnish  all  the  demonstration  requisite 
for  showing  that  the  institution,  in  that  form  at  least,  was  not  needed. 
A  grievous,  an  ii^jurious  error,  did  I  say  ?  There  are  in  this  as- 
sumption two  fearful,  deadly  mistakes, — ^practical  errors  as  well  as 
philosophical  fallacies.  Is  there  one  of  our  colleges  that  is  self- 
sustaining  ?  Shall  we  apply  the  doctrines  of  trade  and  barter  to 
human  souls  ?  Are  we  to  reason  about  mind  and  thought  and 
culture  and  research,  as  we  do  about  bales  of  cotton  and  chests  of 
indigo  ?  No,  that  is  indeed  a  dire  mistake.  And  a  yet  greater  one 
is  the  pernicious  idea  that  the  design  of  a  school  or  an  athenseum 
or  a  library  or  a  college  or  a  university  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times  and  with  the  public  mind, — ^in  short,  that  it  should  follow 
rather  than  lead.  To  adopt  such  a  doctrine  were  to  debar  our- 
selves from  progress.  What  I  education  dragged  dangling  at  the 
heels  of  the  age,  struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion ?  What !  the  teacher  leaving  his  proud  vocation,  to  throw  out 
bait  for  pupils  who  may  bring  a  few  more  dollars  to  the  treasury,  or 
a  few  more  human  beings  to  the  lecture-room  ?    No.    We  want  no 
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muTenity  keeping  ap  with  the  tunes  and  omimending  itself  to  the 
public  approvaL  We  want  one  which  shall  be  jnst  as  far  ahead 
of  the  age  as  is  consistent  with  being  within  hail^ — ^whidi  shall 
enlarge  and  expand  the  mind  and  taste  and  appreciation  of  the 
public,  compelling  the  admiradon  of  that  public,  not  soliciting  its 
i^proval.  We  want  a  university  which  instead  of  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  age,  shall  create,  develop,  and  satisfy  new  and 
unheard-of  requisitions  and  aspirations, — ^which  so  &r  from  adapting 
itself  to  the  community  shall  mould  that  community  unto  itself,  and 
which  through  every  change  and  eveiy  progress  shall  still  be  far 
in  advance  of  the  body  social,  guiding  it,  leading  it,  urging  it, 
drawing  it,  pulling  it,  hauling  it  onward.  An  institution  not 
needed  if  it  is  not  self-sustaining !  Have  the  greatest  men  of  ages 
past  been  sustained  by  the  community, — ^the  Homers,  Eepplers, 
Miltons?  Brethren,  is  the  sun  needed  in  the  heavens?  or  shall 
we  deny  this  also,  because  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  planets  which 
it  illumes  and  vivifies  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  sense  in  which  a  university  ought  to  be 
self-sustaining.  As  the  sun,  though  not  upheld  by  its  planets,  is 
stiU  an  essential  member  of  the  Kosmos,  and  is  itself  bound  by  the 
same  laws  as  they,  although  primary  to  a  more  exalted  system,  so 
must  a  university  be  self-sustaining,  not  materially  or  pecuniarily 
in  a  direct  temporal  sense,  but  mentally  and  morally.  It  must 
command  the  veneration  and  devotion  of  the  nation,  creating  in  the 
republic  a  reverence  for  truths,  and  principles,  and  learning,  and 
science,  and  research;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe,  and  whose  detection  reveals  to  us  the 
counsels  of  the  great  First  Thought  and  the  eternal  decrees  by  whidi 
He  manifests  himself,-— decrees  recorded  in  the  answer  to  every 
question  that  may  be  devised  by  the  fertile  thought  of  the  being 
molded  in  the  image  of  his  Maker.  Commanding  this  respect, 
enlisting  this  homage,  receiving  this  fealty,  it  will  and  must  be  self- 
sustaining  like  every  other  university  that  ever  existed. 

University.  It  is  a  word  in  the  history  of  man,  like  Church, 
State,  SchooL  It  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  great  phenomena 
and  one  of  the  great  levers  of  civilisation.  Under  some  form  or 
other  it  dates  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  letters,  art,  culture,  refine 
ment.  It  has  existed,  without  a  chartered  name  or  tangible  organ- 
isadoo,  wherever  wise  and  thoughtful  men  of  diverse  attainments 
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lutve  been  numeroaslj  assembled,  raising  the  tone  of  thought  in  a 
state  and  acting  on  each  other,  as  on  society  at  large. 

Ancient  Greece,  the  parent  <^  our  modem  civilization,  may  boast 
the  first  University.  For,  however  incomplete  and  immature,  it 
was  an  infant  university, — ^that  concourse  of  gifted  men  which 
crowned  immortal  Athens  with  her  undying  glory,  when  half  a 
century  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  recorded  library,  the  lofty 
aspirations  <^  Pericles  and  his  countrymen  found  expression  in 
those  transcendent  works  of  art,  which  confirmed,  even  while  illus- 
trating, the  refinement  and  genius  of  the  state,  and  have  secured 
throughout  sucQieding  ages  to  a  city  numbering  scarcely  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  only  twenty  thousand  voters, 
the  titles  of  nurse  of  arts,  fountain  of  science,  center  of  culture, 
home  of  philosophy  and  studious  thought  The  intellect  of  a  world 
thronged  her  streets,  the  unrivaled  grandeur  of  her  Acropolis  but 
typified  the  elegance  of  the  popular  taste,  while  in  its  crowning 
monument, 

"  Earth  proudly  hails  the  Partbenon 
As  the  host  gem  npoB  her  zone." 

A  gem  too,  not  dedicated  to  the  protecting  power  of  Zeus,  not  to 
the  loveliness  of  Aphrodite,  not  to  the  valor  of  Ares,  not  to  the  all- 
embracing  dominion  of  Poseidon.  No,  it  was  another  divinity 
than  these  who  received  the  highest  tribute  of  ^  Cecropias  pillared 
state,**  who  gave  its  olive  ^d  its  name;  and  the  full  treasury  of  the 
triumphant  republic  poured  out  its  wealth  in  unstinted  profusion  to 
rear  the  proud  temple  and  the  colossal  statue  to  Pallas  Athene. 

"  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
Aad  eloquence,  native  to  fiunons  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess. 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades ; 
See  there  the  olire  groTe  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrions  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream ;  within  the  wall  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages." 

This  was  a  magnificent  university ;  and  here  began  that  long 
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line  of  great  men  which,  under  the  exalting  influence  of  Atbeniait 
culture,  gave  ihe  world  a  list  of  names  jet  equaled  by  no  realm,  or 
aee,  or  race.  The  shady  crroves  and  eraasj  lawns  were  conse- 
Sed  by  the  teachings  of  ^t  men  to%Za  we  even  now  refer 
for  instruction  and  ennobling  thought;  the  theater  of  Dionysos 
beat  to  the  rhythm  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  £uripides  and  Aris- 
tophanes. Here  were  the  wise  statesmen;  here  the  impassiooedf 
silver-tongued,  and  aU-persuading  orators ;  here  were  the  fathers 
both  of  physical  and  ethical  science;  and  here  the  authors  and 
artists  who  gave  language  and  molded  taste  and  style  for  coming 
ages  and  nations.  In  Athens  and  Athens  onlji  in  all  history, 
could  have  been  uttered  that  proudest  of  boasts,  that  loftiest  of 

panegyrics  :— 

**TouovTOy  ^  dtnoliloiTiey  ^  7t6hg   i^v  nfffl  t6  ifQOvettf  *al  Xiysiv 

YBy6yaGif  xal  t6  Tb)¥  *EXlifiviap  6yofiu  nenotijxe  fti^xit^  t&v  y^^ovg  6XXik 
rr^g  Siayolag  doxety  eJyaif  xal  fialXoy  ^EXXtjvag  xalelG'&ai'  to^  T^f 
natdevaeotg  rr^g  '^^eiif^g^  ^  xovg  r^;  XMyiJ;  q>va&ag  fietixoyrag  .'* 

*^  So  much  indeed  has  our  own  city  surpassed  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  thought  and  language,  that  those  who  here  are  pupils 
are  teachers  elsewhere,  and  that  she  has  made  the  name  of  Gre- 
cians seem  no  more  to  denote  the  race  alone,  but  the  intellectual 
attainments,  and  fhose  to  be  called  Grecians  who  partake  of  our 
culture,  rather  than  those  who  share  our  common  nature." 

Even  three  centuries  later,  Athens  was  still  a  Universal  school, 
and  frequented  as  such  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  in  her  palmiest  days, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  education  of  their  taste. 
There  Cicero  and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Lucretius  studied,  and  thence 
they  brought  that  grace  and  learning  and  thought  with  which  they 
adorned  their  native  tongue. 

So,  too,  were  Alexandria  and  Pergamos,  so  were  Tarsus  and 
Berytus,  partial  universities,  by  virtue  of  their  libraries  and  of  the 
learned  men  whom  these  libraries  attracted, — universities  and  direct 
ofishoots  from  the  Athenian  stem.  But  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Athens  was  Constantinople,  which  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era 
became  the  center  of  art  and  letters.  Science  hardly  existed  at 
the  time,  and  what  little  there  was  had  found  a  temporary  refuge 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians.  But  art  and  letters  fled  to 
the  Byzantine  capital,  lingering  there  so  long  as  it  could  afford  a 
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shelter,  and  leaving  indeed  their  traces  even  down  to  the  present 
daj  in  the  Greek  schools  which  still  continue  under  the  protection 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Crusaders, — ^those  foes  of  culture  and  learn* 
ing  more  ruthless  than  the  Saracens,  more  unsparing  tlian  the 
Ottomans,  more  desolating  than  the  Huns  or  Vandals, — combined 
with  the  barbarism  of  all  the  rest  to  destroy  the  monuments  of 
ancient  art  and  the  masterpieces  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  clas- 
sics.   An  exodus  of  scholars  from  Constantinople,  which  had  com- 
menced before  the  sack  and  pillage  by  Mohammed  XL,  was 
rendered  complete  by  that  fearful  catastrophe.    The  word  univer- 
sity, in  its  signification  of  place  of  instruction  in  univergal  learning, 
had  already  come  into  us.     Like  an  exploding  rocket  sprinkling  on 
every  side  its  spray  of  golden  sparks,  so  did  Byzantium  in  its 
destrttction  send  out  its  scholars  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  Hellenic 
science  and  culture  in  directions  the  most  diverse.     These  were  the 
men  who  originated  and  established  the  universities  of  Italy  and 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  precursors  of  the  universities  of  Grer- 
many.     Platonic  academies  were  founded,  in  places  the  most 
remote,  by  fugitive  Greeks,  who  introduced  into  European  learning 
the  element  of  criticism,  an  element  unknown  in  Asian  science. 
This  rekindling  of  letters  by  the  renewed  study  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era,  and  the  dis^lmination  of  such 
scholarship  as  had  remained  in  Constantinople  led  to  a  rich  and 
copious  harvest     It  was  this  regeneration  of  inteUectual  activity 
that  rolled  back  the  dark  curtain  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
barbarism  which  has  given  a  name  to  those  ages,  and  it  pre- 
pared the  way^for  that  form  and  measure  of  civilization  .which  we 
now  enjoy, — a  civilization  founded  upon  popular  education  under 
the  immediate  guidance,  direct  or  indirect,  of  institutions  of  hi^er 
learning. 

The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  doubtless  aided  the  progress  of 
this  revival  of  letters,  by  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the  study  of 
the  law ;  for  an  incentive  to  advancement  in  any  one  department 
of  research  is  always  an  impulse  to  all  the  rest.  The  universities 
of  Bologna  and  Cordova,  of  Lyons  and  Paris,  had  already  been 
founded,  as  also  had  the  monastic  institutions  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  present  seminaries  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  These 
were  now  followed  by  universities  at  Naples,  Padua,  Vienna,  Pisa, 
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Perugia,  Valladolid,  and  elsewhere ;  but  especially  bj  the  Platonic 
Academy  of  Florence,  which  became  the  focus  of  culture,  taste 
and  thought,  constituting  in  fact  a  splendid  university  which  led  the 
way  for  many  of  the  weightiest  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and 
still  secures  to  beautiful  Florence  her  pre-eminence  as  the  home  of 
art.  Foi*  letters  and  research,  science  and  art,  may  not  be  divorced 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Speech,  thought^  emotion,  are  connected  by 
indissoluble  ties. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the  history  of  universities.  Suf- 
fice it  to  repeat  that  where  the  great  and  gifted  are  gathered 
together  in  numbers,  there  is  the  germ  of  a  university, — competent 
even  as  a  germ  to  enlighten  and  to  spiritualize,  no  matter  whether 
it  publish  programmes  and  confer  degrees,  or  not  In  the  brilliant 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Parisian  University  was  not  merely  within 
the  walls  of  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  or  of  the  Sorbonnei  Its 
spirit  was  in  every  public  gathering,  it  pervaded  the  air,  it  radiated 
even  from  the  dissolute  court,  and  amid  the  profligacy  of  those  de- 
generate days  it  held  up  the  aegis  of  mental  culture,  shielding  from 
many  a  moral  taint  and  sheltering  the  state  from  wounds  which 
would  otherwise  have  hurried  it  to  a  Babylonian  fall.  And  I 
assert  that  wherever  and  whenever  in  history  we  find  a  state  or  a 
city  conspicuous  for  an  ennobling  influence  upon  its  age  race  or 
nation,  we  shall  ffbd  this  influence  to  emanate  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  university. 

I  had  designed  devoting  some  little  time  to  an  account  of  the  Italian, 
Spanish  and  early  French  universities,  tracing  the  gradual  modifi- 
cations of  their  respective  organizations,  and  finally  entering  upon 
some  acc;punt  and  discussion  of  the  great  universities  of  modem 
Grermany.  But  this  would  demand  a  disproportionate  share  of 
your  time,  and  more  than  I  should  be  warranted  in  consuming ; 
and  since  tfte  questions  which  they  would  suggest  pertain  chiefly 
to  matters  of  detail  rather  than  to  general  principles,  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  pass  them  by. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  too,  the  chief  universities  of  England, 
have  exercised  an  eminent  influence  upon  the  national  character, 
although  their  benefits  have  probably  been  due  rather  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  these  two  cities  have  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  has  crystallized  the  whole  scholastic  culture  of  the  realm, 
than  to  any  especial  excellence  or  completeness  in  the  constitution 
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of  the  seminaries.  For  both  of  these  institutioas,  although  now 
known  by  the  name  of  uniyersities,  were  originally  a  simple  aggre- 
gation of  monasteries,  founded  for  religious  more  than  educational 
purposes.  At  present  all  these  monasteries  have  become  colleges; 
but,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  wealth  and  of  the  abundant  learning 
which  has  clustered  and  still  congregates  around  their  venerable 
and  honored  walls,  their  cultural  development  has  not  been  of  that 
wide  range  which  characterizes  a  university  proper,  but  has  been 
restricted  chiefly  to  exegetical  philology,  theology  and  ethics,  with 
the  addition  at  Cambridge  of  the  mathematics.  So  striking  has 
been  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  growth  of  their  range  of  study, 
that  even  now,  the  word  "  scholarship"  is  there  employed  to  d^iote 
solely  proficiency  in  philological  attainments,  or  rather  a  knowledge 
of  a  limited  number  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  exact  and  natural  sciences;  while  '^  natural  philoso- 
phy" is  still  used,  as  it  formerly  was  with  ourselves,  to  designate 
aU  the  departments  of  physics  combined. 

Let  us  now  recall  the  memory  of  some  of  these  universities,^ 
reverend  and  hallowed  in  the  history  of  the  mental  progress  of  our 
race,-^and  let  us  admit  to  our  hearts  the  associations  with  which 
their  names  come  freighted. 

Let  us  think  of  Bologna,  Cordova,  Padua,  Salamanca ;  of  Hei- 
delberg, Prague,  Pavia,  Sienna  and  Coimbra;  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  WUrzburg,  Leipsic,  Basel ;  of  Wittenberg,  Seville,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  Jena,  Pisa,  Leyden,  Bamberg ;  of  Halle,  Grtittingen,  Upsala, 
Munich,  Berlin.  Let  us  recall  these  and  others  like  them,  and 
then  inquire  whether  all  this  fair  series  is  now  to  be  at  an  end, 
because  the  physical  energies  of  the  worid  have  begun  to  traverse 
the  Atlantic  gulf.  Shall  all  the  classic  names  be  trans-Atlantic, 
and  no  American  soil  be  sacred  in  the  annals  of  mental  progress  ? 
Shall  there  be  no  new  Athens  upon  this  widenspread  continent, 
where  science  and  art,  ancient  lore  and  modem  inquiry,  may  gather 
together  and  be  blessed  under  the  protection  of  a  nation's  wings  or 
folded  to  a  nation's  heart?  Shall  our  American  youth  still  be 
driven  to  make  their  weary  pilgrimage  across  the  sea,  even  as  the 
children  of  luxurious,  effeminate,  ignorant  Rome  were  wont  to 
seek  the  groves  of  crumbling  Athens,  there  to  gather  the  remnants 
of  that  mental  food  which  Hellas  had  given  to  her  children,  but 
Bome  refused  to  her  own.     Brethren,  if  you  omit  the  university 
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ftom  the  scheme  of  the  commonwealth,  jou  will  cripple  civilization, 
jou  wiU  mar  the  noblest  development  of  hmnanitj.  And  jet  how 
stands  the  case  with  us  at  present  Although  we  have  our  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  souls,  although  we  have  ever3rwhere  our  common 
schools,  though  we  have  established  our  high-schools,  and  founded 
our  colleges, — jet  when  the  earnest  jouth,  whose  lips  you  have 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  the  quickening  draught,  rushes  to 
seek  the  full  tide  of  learning,  asking  to  drink  from  the  fountain- 
head,  and  bathe  his  soul  in  the  refreshing  current,  you  show  him  the 
flood-gates  closed.  He  hears  only  the  distant  murmuring  of  the 
wasted  stream  which  ever  torments  and  never  may  slake  his  thirst, 
and  whose  rippling  voice  is  more  torturing  than  is  the  sparkling 
nectar  at  the  lip  of  Tantalus. 

I  claim  that  the  same  arguments,  which  demand  of  a  state  that 
it  educate  its  children,  require  in  like  manner  and  with  equal  force 
that  all  be  furnished  with  ^11  opportunity  for  developing  their  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  that  abundant  provision  be  made  for  the 
special  education  of  those  whose  general  education  has  been  already 
provided  for.  And  if  it  be  a  high  duty  to  supply  colleges  which 
shall  help  to  change  the  well-trained  boy  into  the  cultivated  man, 
how  can  it  fail  to  be  a  duty  also  to  enable  the  cultivated  man  to 
become  the  scholar,  the  investigator,  the  teacher,  the  helper,  the 
ennobler  of  his  race  and  country  ? 

But  there  is  a  far  higher  ground  than  mere  precedent,  on  which 
the  university  must  be  advocated  and  established.  Did  history 
furnish  no  examples  for  our  study,  admiration  and  emulation,  still 
the  call  on  us  to  establish  a  university  would  hardly  be  less  imper- 
ative than  now.  That  men  are  bom  with  faculties  for  progress, 
with  inward  promptings  to  investigation  accompanied  by  the  capac- 
ity to  conduct  it,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  Creator  and 
Supreme  Disposer  meant  these  powers  to  be  cultivated.  And  the 
experience  of  all  humanity  teaches,  that  His  providence  is  so  exerted 
as  to  reward  intellectual  triumphs  by  temporal  blessings,  conferred 
if  tiot  upon  the  individual  at  least  upon  the  race.  We  know  that 
strong  taste,  impulses  and  capacities  for  searching  out  the  secrets 
of  nature,  developing  the  beauties  of  art,  discovering  the  laws  of 
existence  and  of  thought,  are  sparsely  and  diversely  conferred. 
And  since  without  the  support  and  aid  of  society  these  lofty  im- 
pulses can  not  be  gratified,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  culture  of  special  mental  powers  as 
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well  as  the  edacation  of  general  capacitj,  and  thus  to  insure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth  the  maximum  spiritual  activity  of  its 
citizens.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow,  expand  or  illustrate  the  ar- 
gument TV)  jou  its  pursuit,  expansion,  illustration,  are  in  no  wise 
necessary.  Indeed  an  excuse  is  needed  for  the  allusion  to  what  is 
BO  self-evident  and  palpable.  Would  that  the  apology  were  not«at 
hand!  But  till  our  own  America  may  boast  a  university  where  all 
her  sons,  whatever  their  peculiar  bent  or  taste,  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  new  light  and  larger  knowledge,  we  must  dwell  on 
this,  were  it  the  tritest  of  themes,  and  lay  stress  on  it,  were  it  the 
most  elementary  of  axioms.  Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  before  the 
revolving  year  shall  again  have  called  you  together  to .  celebrate 
this  festival,  no  man  may  be  able  to  deny  that  America  provides 
food  for  her  children. 

The  mode  of  organization  is  a  secondary  question,  no  matter 
how  great  may  be  its  intrinsic  importance.  There  are  those  who 
strenuously  advocate  the  German  plan  and  would  retain  all  the 
little  peculiarities  of  detail,  riveted  on  by  history,  and  which  none 
would  so  gladly  discard  as  the  Germam  themselves.  There  are 
those  who  advocate  an  ideal  structure,  planned  with  skill  and  reared 
with  judgment,  to  overtop  and  eclipse  all  its  predecessors.  Nor 
are  those  wanting  who  in  the  zeal  of  their  scholastic  sympathies 
would  summon  again  the  ancient  usages  of  Bologna,  or  the  consti- 
tution under  which  Salamanca  won  her  classic  name.  All  these 
are  questi<»is  of  detail,  and  their  answer  is  at  present  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  the  great  problem  before  us,  which  is  to  found 
a  university  somewhere  and  somehow.  I  will  not  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, but  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  abiding  faith  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  neither  the  strict  disciphne  of 
Oxford,  nor  the  unfettered  freedom  of  Padua,  nor  the  profound 
abstraction  of  Salerno, — ^neither  the  predominance  of  the  exact 
sciences  which  appears  at  one,  nor  the  overweight  of  antiquated 
and  mouldy  speculation  manifested  at  another,  nor  the  prepondera- 
ting influence  of  manner  oyer  matter,  form  over  substance,  as  at  a 
third, — ^is  to  be  feared.  Spread  out  before  us  is  the  history  of  a 
hundred  nations,  whence  we  may  learn  merits,  dangers,  safeguards, 
and  cull  the  beauties  and  the  sweets.  A  wise  exercise  of  this  priv- 
ilege is  earnestly  to  be  desired ;  still  under  any  system  there  will  be 
a  living  force,  a  vital,  shaping  energy,  which  will  soon  mold  every- 
thing to  such  conformation  with  the  other  institutions,  the  manners, 
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the  habits  of  the  age,  as  is  needed  for  establishiDg  the  mutual  rela- 
tions through  which  all  the  blessings  are  to  flow.  In  other  lands 
and  times  this  adaptation  has  been  the  work  of  a  ^  historic  devel* 
cement."  But  in  our  land  it  will  follow  in  like  manner  in  immeas- 
urably shorter  time,  from  the  increased  vigor  of  all  the  influences 
which  act  upon  the  body  social  and  politic ;  and,  chief  of  all,  from 
the  great  fact  that  it  concerns  no  privileged  class,  but  the  whole 
people,  among  which  and  for  which  and  by  which  it  is  to  exist. 

No  matter  what  the  initial  form,  how  great  the  advantages  or 
the  harm, — these  are  but  for  a  couple  of  decades  of  years  at  the 
farthest.  The  university  will  contain  a  soul,  a  restless,  striving, 
throbbing,  impelling,  shaping,  creative  vitality ;  and  will  become, 
not  an  Italian,  nor  a  French,  nor  an  English,  nor  a  Spanish,  nor  a 
German,  but  pre-eminently  an  American  university, — glowing  with 
American  fire,  pulsating  with  American  aspirations,  and,  strange 
as  the  words  may  sound  to  us  to-day,  radiating  with  what  will  then 
be  American  scholarship,  American  depth  of  thought,  American 
thoroughness  of  research,  American  lofUness  of  generalization. 
For  so  surely  as  effect  follows  cause  will  all  these  follow  in  the 
train.  It  will  bring  the  refining  power  of  ancient  lore  and  classic 
elegance  to  balance  and  counteract  the  all-pervading  tendency  to 
mere  material  science  ;  it  will  leaven  the  tone  of  thought  through* 
out  the  world,  by  introducing  the  precision  of  exact  science  where 
the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  the  schoolmen  has  long  reigned ;  it 
will  lift  the  philosophical  and  philological  sciences  to  a  far  higher 
scope  and  standard  as  specialities,  while  it  unfetters  the  struggling 
mind  from  the  incubus  of  an  antiquity  which  recognizes  no  pro* 
gress,  a*conservatism  which  excludes  all  things  which  are  or  ever 
have  been  new.  It  will  Uberalize  classic  education,  and  yet  be  an 
unsparing  foe  to  stagnation.  For  I  assure  you  that  there  never 
existed  a  university  which  surrendered  either  to  conservatism  or  to 
radicalism.  Never  an  university  which  was  not  eminently  nation* 
alizing  in  its  tendency ;  never  one  where  influence  was  not  toward 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  things  foreign.  Under  the 
most  absolute  despotisms,  the  universities  have  been  nurseries  of 
political  liberty ;  under  the  most  intolerant  of  creeds,  they  have  fos* 
tered  freedom  of  thought.  In  the  midst  of  license  they  have  pre- 
served the  public  morals,  and  in  all  times  and  places  they  have 
kept  down  that  evil  of  our  own  days  so  well  described  as  '^  intel- 
lectual anarchy." 

Scarcely  had  the  new-bom  second  Greece  escaped  from  Moham- 
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medan  thraUdom  and  cast  aside  the  tokens  of  her  subjugation,  when 
she  hastened  to  confirm  her  independence,  not  simply  bj  political 
organization  and  all  the  circumstance  of  legislation  and  of  embas- 
sies, but  by  founding  her  university, — a  university  before  there  were 
any  pupils.  A  score  of  years  has  not  yet  elapsed,  but  there  are 
pupils  now,  who,  attending  the  instruction  which  the  state  vouch- 
safes to  all  without  price,  are  creating  a  Hellenic  nationality.  And 
now,  in  Athens, — where  but  yesterday  exploded  the  Turkish  shell 
and  boomed  the  hostile  cannon  whose  lingering  echoes  have  yet 
scarcely  died  away  from  the  reverberating  marble  cliffs  of  Fames, 
Pentelicus,  and  Hymettus, — more  than  forty  native  professors  are 
discoursing  to  nearly  seven  hundred  native  students,  children  of  the 
foreign  merchant,  the  Turkish  slave,  of  the  Elephtic  robber. 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  race,  the  last  of  that  long  series  which 
began  where  it  has  ended,  where  now, — beside  the  murmurs  of  Ilissus 
and  Cephi88us,amid  the  fragrant  gales  which  breathe  from  Hymettus 
and  Cithseron,  within  those  very  groves  where  Plato  walked,  cloi-e 
to  those  glory-crested  heights  which  have  resounded  to  the  accents 
of  Demosthenes  and  Pericles,  yes,  within  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Parthenon, — ^has  arisen  again  the  temple  of  Learning  and  the  offer- 
ings are  again  heaped  upon  her  new-built  shrine.  The  European 
cycle  is  complete.     Let  us  pray  that  the  American  cycle  may  begin. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  my  task  is  done.  The  opportunity 
which  your  kindness  has  vouchsafed  me,  to  commend  to  your 
hearts  the  furtherance  of  the  great  work,  was  a  privilege  not  to  be 
slighted.  Let  us  strive  with  all  our  powers,  until  that  work  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  feeling  that  every  effort,  which  by  one  jot 
or  tittle  advances  the  noble  consummation,  gives  us  a  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  ages  yet  unborn,  and  to  the  consciousness  that  we  too 
may  be  recorded  de  patria  bene  meritt.  Found  the  American 
university,  and  throngs  of  European  youth  shall  crowd  its  halls, 
carrying  back  with  them  American  ideas  to  ennoble  their  own 
lands,  bringing  hither  with  them  counterpoises  of  trans- Atlantic 
thought  that  shall  ennoble  ours,  and  both  by  their  coming  and 
their  going,  cementing  the  family  of  nations  in  bonds  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  attachment  Found  it,  though  it  cost  the  whole 
revenues  of  a  capital.  Let  earth,  air  and  sea  bring  their  tribute ; 
let  California  and  India  pour  in  their  gold,  and  the  busy  marts  of 
men  their  gains,  till  this  great  work  is  done.  Thus  shall  we 
achieve  the  glory  of  a  nation,  the  welfare  of  a  continent,  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  race,  and  crown  the  clustering  hopes  of  .humanity 
with  more  than  full  fruition. 
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The  ColbuTDs  were  among  the  primitive  setUers  of  Dedham,  Maaa. 
Nathaniel  Colbnm,  the  common  ancestor,  was  a  resident  of  the  town 
as  early  as  the  year  1639,  and  was  one  of  the  Selectmen,  from  1651, 
five  consecutive  years.  He  had  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters.  All  his  sons  married  and  settled  in  Dedham,  and  had 
children. 

Samuel  Colhum  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Warren.  His 
wife  was  Marcy  Dean.  They  lived  together  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
had  twelve  children.  The  last  part  of  their  lives  was  cotemporary 
with  Warren,  and  they  spent  their  latter  days  and  died  in  his  father's 
family.  One  of  their  sons  was  Lieut  Lewis  Colbum,  who  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  volunteer  from  Dedham  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Shay's  rebellion,  and  died,  June  1,  1843,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one. 

Richard  Colbum,  the  father  of  Warren,  married  Joanna  Eaton, 
whose  mother  and  his  ^maternal  grandmother  was  Mary  Eaton,  by 
second  marriage  Mary  Dean ;  who  was  very  favorably  noticed  by  her 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lamson,  in  a  printed  funeral  discourse,  preached 
the  Sunday  after  her  interment.  He  says :  "  She  was  of  old  Ded- 
ham ancestry.  She  was  a  communicant  of  this  church  seventy-eight 
years;  having  been  admitted  August  30, 11*J2.  She  had  naturally  a 
strong  mind,  and  clear  perceptions ;  and,  her  faculties  she  did  not  suf- 
fer to  rust  out ;  and,  there  was  but  little  failure  of  them  to  the  last. 
Some  indications  of  an  infirm  memory  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
but  into  the  period  of  second  childhood  she  never  fell."  She  died, 
October  13th,  1850,  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

Warren,  the  first-bom  child  of  Richard  Colbum  and  Joanna  (Eaton) 
Colbum,  was  bora  _the  day  his  mother  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
March  1st,  1*793,  in  the  part  of  Dedham  called  Pond  Plain.  Some^ 
time  in  the  year  1*794  or  5,  the  family  moved  into  Clapboard  trees 
parish,  where  they  resided  about  six  years.  Richard  Colburn,  being 
the  youngest  of  his  father^s  large  family,  had  his  parents,  Samuel  and 
Marcy  Colbum,  in  his  own  family  from  the  time  he  became  a  house- 
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keeper  till  their  deaths.  After  a  short  residence  at  High  Rock,  the 
family  moved,  in  1800  or  1,  to  Milford.  The  grandparents  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  Warren,  and  he  was  affectionate  and  obedient  to 
them.  At  the  age  of  four,  he  was  sent  to  a  Snmmer  District  School, 
and  had  care  and  charge  of  his  sister,  about  two  years  old.  The 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  was  early  put  to  do  a  boy's  work  on 
the  &rm.  At  Milford,  he  b^an  to  attend  the  Winter  District  Schools 
while  they  kept  He  was  esteemed  a  good  and  truthful  boy,  and  was 
never  addicted  to  profane  or  foul  language.  His  grandmother  died 
suddenly  at  Milford,  about  the  year  1802.  His  grandfather  lived 
about  three  years  after,  and  died  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years,  when  Warren  was  about  twelve.  From  Milford,  the  family 
moved,  about  the  year  1806,  to  Uxbridge.  Here,  as  before,  his  occu- 
pation was  on  the  farm,  and  his  education  chiefly  what  was  afforded 
in  the  winter  terms  of  the  Common  Schools,  wherein  his  taste  and 
expertness  in  arithmetic  was  manifest  This  talent  was  discovered  and 
encouraged  by  his  father.  Mr.  Gideon  Alby,  a  poor  and  infirm  man, 
good  at  figures  and  used  to  teaching,  was  taken  into  the  family  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Warren  instruction  in  cyphering  during  the  fall 
and  winter  evenings.  He  was  already  aspiring  to  a  more  extensive 
scope  for  enterprise  than  the  farm  presented.  In  about  1810,  the 
family,  on  his  account,  moved  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I,  where  he  was  put 
to  labor  and  learn  something  of  machinery  with  Mr.  John  Fields,  a 
machinist  There  they  lived  about  a  year,  and  moved  thence  to  Can- 
ton, 1812.  They  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  factory,  where  he 
found  employment  on  machinery,  and  others  of  the  children  in  con- 
nection with  the  factory.  He  remained  at  his  occupation  when  the 
family  moved  to  a  farm  near  the  line  of  Dedham,  toward  Walpole, 
and,  not  long  after,  to  WebVs  Factory,  in  the  border  of  Walpole.  In 
about  1813,  during  the  war  with  England,  and  while  he  was  in  Can- 
ton, he  learned  to  weave  of  Capt  Williams,  a  Norwegian,  whose  wife 
was  an  English  lady.  He  went  to  Plymouth,  in  about  1814,  where 
he  wrought  in  machinery,  which,  being  in  the  war  time,  was  then 
rather  a  profitable  as  well  as  a  rapidly  extending  business.  From 
Plymouth  he  went  to  Easton,  in  the  early  part  of  1815,  still  working 
in  the  same  line  of  engagement  at  the  factory  in  that  place,  and  con- 
tinued there  some  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  In  the 
summer  of  this  year,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two  and  a  half  years, 
he  began  to  fit  for  college.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Richmond,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  settled  minister  of  Stoughton,  discharged  also 
from  time  to  time  the  office  of  teacher,  and  fitted  pupils  for  college. 
Under  his  tuition  young  Colburn  placed  himself.    A  feljow-pupil  was 
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Henry  G.  Wheaton,  son  of  Daniel  Wheaton,  Esq^  of  Norton,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  of  education.  The  two  pu^U  were  soon 
friends,  and  the  friend  of  the  son  was  readily  befriended  by  the  father, 
who  kindly  arranged  with  Colburn  to  lend  him  such  sums  of  money 
as  he  might  have  occasion  to  borrow  for  defraying  'his  college 
expenses.  It  is  said  to  have  stimulated  the  son  to  the  completion  of 
his  preparatory  studies,  so  that  the  two  might  enter  together,  and  be 
room-mates  in  college.  Says  Mr.  Wheaton :  "  We  lived  together  in 
the  same  room  for  about  five  years ;  at  Mr.  Richmond's,  fitting  for 
college,  about  one  year,  and  four  years  in  college ;  the  most  of  the 
time  engaged  substantially  in  the  same  studies.  Of  course,  being 
class-mates  and  occupying  the  same  room,  we  were  intimately 
acquainted,  and  met  many  times  after  leaving  college,  particuUrly 
while  he  was  in  Boston. '' 

His  college  life,  at  this  late  period,  will  be  best  portrayed  by  such 
recollections  of  his  class-mates  as  can  now  be  gathered.  Soon  after 
his  decease,  there  appeared  an  anonymous  newspaper  article  attributed 
to  Dr.  Edward  G.  Davis,  who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  a  prac- 
tising physician  in  Boston,  of  respectable  connections  and  standing, 
and  who  died  in  Philadelphia  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards,  and 
before  completing  his  thirty-seventh  year.  If  any  slight  discrepancies 
or  repetitions  are  discovered  in  the  different  sketches,  the  portraiture, 
as  a  whole,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  the  less  valuable.  The 
following  is  the  article  of  Dr.  Davis. 

KBIinilBCBNCBt  OF  ▲   CLAB0-MATK. 

Mr.  Warren  CJolbnrn,  whose  death  was  recently  announced  in  the  papers, 
passed  the  years  1817  [1816]  to  20  at  Harvard  College.  It  was  there  that  he 
developed  that  fondnefls  for  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  stodies,  and  that 
talent  for  analysis,  which  continued  so  remarkable  in  his  after  life.  It  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  writer  that  he  entered  collie  only  with  the  usual  preparatory 
knowledge  in  this  branch ;  but,  while  there,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  cal- 
culus, and  read  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  great  work  of  Laplace.  lie 
commenced  his  collegiate  course  at  the  comparatively  late  age  of  24,  when  both 
his  mind  and  his  character  hud  rcac'hed  a  degree  of  maturity  much  exceeding 
that  of  the  great  proportion  of  his  fellow-students.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees, 
however,  that  his  talents  and  his  virtues  made  their  due  impression  on  the  mindft 
of  those  around  him.  With  a  sensitiveness  almost  allied  to  timidity,  he  shrunk 
from  familiarity  even  with  those  with  whom  he  most  constantly  held  intercourse, 
and  there  are  many  who  can  remember,  when  the  jest  and  the'laugh  went  round, 
how  little  Colburn  partook  in  the  boisterous  merriment.  There  was  in  him  a 
peculiar  diflfidence  about  obtruding  himself  or  his  thoughts  upon  others  \  a  dispo- 
sition to  stand  back,  and,  only  when  strongly  urged,  to  join  in  the  scheme  which 
formed  the  attraction  of  the  moment.  Yet,  was  he  possessed  of  great,  nay,  of 
peculiar  kindness  of  feeling*,  no  angry  word  ever  escaped  his  lips,  no  expression 
that  breathed  of  aught  but  benevolence  and  good  will.  A  little  circumstanoe,  but 
one  which  is  no  doubt  fiimiliar  to  the  recollection  of  all  who  knew  him  at  the  time, 
and  which  seems  intimately  interwoven  with  the  general  texture  of  his  character, 
was  a  hesitation  in  speaking,  slight  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  make  it  an  effi>rt  to 
him  to  express  himself,  and  to  call  up  an  evident  embarrassment  when  he  attempted 
it.    Many  years  alter,  when  the  writer  again  saXv  him,  this  hesitation  of  manner 
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appeared  to  be  nnaltered.  It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  canaes  which  rendered  hun 
ahy  of  engaging  in  general  oonveraation,  nor  did  ho,  in  conversing,  always  do 
jostice  to  the  vi^r  and  force  of  his  own  thoughts.  To  this  diffidence  and  slow- 
neas  of  nuinner  was  it  owing  that  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers  was  formed  by 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  his  early  friends.  It  was,  indeed,  known  that  he 
pursued  his  mathematical  investigations  with  great  ardor  and  zeal  ^  and,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  these  subjects  were,  in  some  degree,  made  evident  in  his  recita- 
tions. But,  the  accuracy  with  which  his  exercises  in  the  languages  were  prepared, 
and  the  foundation  he  was  laying  in  the  science  of  philology,  were  suspected  only 
by  a  few  of  the  more  diaoemiug  members  of  hi^  class.  Yet,  it  was  a  fiict,  that 
he  studied  languages  with  no  less  thoroughness  than  the  abstract  sciences ;  and, 
the  involved  and  difficult  passages  in  Aristotle  were  analyzed  by  him  with  neither 
less  care  nor  less  success  than  the  propositions  of  Newton  and  the  formulas  of 
Laplace.  This  circumstance  was  little  known  at  the  time,  but  may  readily  be 
believed  by  those  who  have  noticed  with  what  success  his  mind  has  recently  been 
directed  into  similar  investigations,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an  elementary 
work  on  grammar ;  a  subject  to  which  it  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated  that 
a  mind  like  his  would  have  directed  its  energies. 

His  great  and  most  interesting  project,  that  of  improving  the  system  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  mathematical  science,  appears  to  have  occurred  to  him 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  college  life,  and  was  the  subject  of  painful  thought, 
many  years  before  his  first  work  made  its  appearance.  It  required,  indeed,  no 
small  energy  of  mind  thus  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  early  education,  and 
strike  out  a  new  path ;  for,  Colbum,  like  others,  had  been  brought  up  under  a 
system  the  revene  of  that  which  he  now  undertook  to  mature  and  introduce. 
This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  is  it  the  writer's  purpose  to  attempt  a  criticism  on  the 
system  itself.  The  author  may  have  followed  out  a  single  principle  more  closely, 
and  applied  it  more  extensively,  than  the  interests  of  education  required.  But, 
such  was  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  adopted,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  appearance  of  these  little  books  seemed  to  have  revolutionized  the  mode 
of  teaching  elementary  mathematics  in  the  schools  of  New  England.  Various 
modifications  have  since  been  introduced  into  his  plan,  for  which,  whether  im- 
provements or  otherwise,  little  credit  can  be  claimed  on  the  score  of  originality ; 
and,  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted  that,  whatever  in  the  present  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  scienoe  of  numbers  in  our  schools  distinguishes  it  from  that  in  use  twenty 
years  since,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his  pubUcations. 

In  the  constitution  of  Mr.  Colbum's  mind,  many  circumstances  were  peculiar. 
His  mental  operations  were  not  rapid,  and  it  was  only  by  great  patience  and  long^ 
oontinued  thought  that  he  achieved  his  objects.  This  peculiarity,  which  was 
joined  with  an  uncommon  power  of  abstraction,  he  possessed  in  common  with 
some  of  the  most  gifted  minds  which  the  world  has  produced.  Newton,  himself, 
said  that  it  was  only  by  patient  reflection  that  he  had  arrived  at  his  great  results, 
and  not  by  sudden  or  rapid  flights.  In  Colbum  this  slowness  and  patience  of  in- 
Testigation  were  leading  traits.  It  was  not  his  habit,  perhaps  not  within  his 
power,  to  arrive  at  rapid  conclusions  on  any  subject.  If  this  tended,  as  probably 
it  did,  to  impart  to  his  conversation  that  hesitating  manner  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  if  it  made  him  appear  more  absent  and  thoughtful  than  quite  befitted^  the 
animation  of  social  intercourse,  it  yet  had  its  advantages.  His  conclusions, 
reached  slowly  and  painfully,  were  established  on  a  solid  basis,  and  the  silent  pro- 
gress of  time,  that  great  test  of  truth,  has  served  but  to  verify  and  confirm  them. 

Such,  imperfectly  stated,  are  the  writer's  coBege  recollections  of  Mr.  Colbum. 
He  has  little  to  add  to  them,  derived  fromi^  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  soon  passed  into  a  station  in  life  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  fill,  and  the 
duties  of  which  he  conscientiously  and  ably  performed.  More  extensive  inter- 
oouise  with  the  world  served,  no  doubt,  to  divest  him  of  some  prejudices,  and  to 
improve  his  qualifications  for  social  life :  but,  in  seenng  htm  occasionally  during  the 
last  thirteen  years,  the  writer  found  ue  exquisite  simplicity  of  his  manner  still 
retained,  and  his  habits  of  thought  appeared  to  have  experienced  very  little  altera- 
tion. FVom  the  same  mild,  gentle  eye  beamed  the  same  benevolence  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  friend  and  associate  of  former  days  stood  again  confessed.  Alas! 
that  the  recollection  of  the  past  can  never  more  be  refreshed  by  another  meeting, 
that  the  form  which  is  portrayed  so  vividly  in  the  fancy  of  surviving  friends,  Im 
passed  from  earth,  and  will  be  no  more  among  men.    But,  while  the  preaant 
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generation  remaiDB,  will  that  form  be  cherished  in  gratefol  hearts;  and,  even  when 
all  who  knew  his  worth  shall  have  departed,  his  name  will  be  preserved,  in  con- 
nection with  works,  at  onco  the  evidence  of  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  of  the 
benevdenco  which  directed  its  application.  He  has  performed  a  good  work  on 
earth,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  him,  even  when  his  remains,  now  slnmber- 
ing  beneath  it,  shall  have  crumbled  to  dust  Hioogb  dead,  he  will  yet  speak  to 
those  for  whose  instruction  he  zealously  labored,  while  living ;  and,  so  long  as 
education  asserts  its  claims  to  respect  among  us,  the  name  of  Golbom  shall  be 
numbered  among  a  people's  benefiictors. 

The  Rev.  BeDJainin  Kent,  of  Rozbuiy,  writes,  June,  1856  :  — 

Being  older  than  those  who  entered  college  with  us,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  we  soon  became  intimate  associates.  In  oar  Junior  year,  we  had  a  **  part " 
together, — the  translation  of  a  Greek  dialogue  into  English.  I  can,  mentally,  see 
the  room,  and  the  bland  and  loving  countenance  he  wore  when  we  were  engaged 
together  in  our  work :  and,  daring  our  whole  college  life,  whatever  may  be  true 
of  others,  I  never  heard  an  expression  of  any  feeling  toward  him  than  that  of 
admiration  for  his  dispositions,  counsels,  and  intellectual  gifts.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  he  brought  with  him  to  college  a  decided  taste  for  mathematics.  We  none 
of  us  ever  thought  of  approaching  near  to  him  in  this  science.  lie  early  studied 
and  made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  French  language,  with  a  distinct  view 
to  mastering  every  French  mathematician  of  promise  which  he  had  not  met  with 
or  seen  referred  to.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not 
excel  in  every  other  department  of  ,a  college  education.  He  always  ranked  among 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class  in  every  thing  but  public  speaking.  ^^  Oratory !  "  he 
used  to  say,  with  a  soul-prompted  smile  and  brilliancy  of  eye,  "  I  am  no  orator, 
as  Brutus  is ;  "  and  we  all  lamented  that  hFs  vast  erudition,  for  so  young  a  man, 
could  not  be  freely  communicated  to  a  promiscuous  audience,  or  sometimes  even 
in  the  recitation  room,  in  consequence  of  his  modesty  and  a  slight  impediment  in 
utterance.  To  sum  up  what  I  learned  in  the  course  of  intimacy  and  friendship, 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  interrupted,  I  need  only  say,  what  I  do  say  with 
the  deepest  sincerity,  that  he  never  gave  evidence  of  carelessness  in  a  recitation 
room,  of  unkindness  to  any  one  who  applied  to  him  for  sympathy  or  counsel,  or 
of  envy,  jealousy,  or  self-assurance,  when  a  few  others  were  selected  to  appear 
before  audiences  in  higher  parts  than  those  assigned  to  him.  Taking  our  studies 
altogether,  I  am  confident  that  he  had  not  his  superior  if  his  equal,  as  a  scholar, 
gentleman,  and  Christian,  in  the  class  of  which  we  were  members. 

The  Rev.  E.  B.  Hall,  D. D.,  of  Providence,  May,  1866,  writes:  — 

I  have  no  memorial  of  him  except  those  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  $  but,  they 
are  very  precious.  Uis  image  and  whole  character  stand  before  me  as  entire,  defi- 
nite, and  life-like  as  those  of  anv  early  friend,  departed  or  living.  8ome  of  my 
associates  in  college  have  passed  almost  whoUv  firom  my  memory ;  but,  Colbum 
is  as  if  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  or  were  at  this  moment  listening  to  his  slow 
utterance,  but  pleasant  voice,  ana  clear  thoughts,  in  the  recitation  room,  or  the 
private  interview.  Though  not  peculiarly  intimate,  he  being  much  my  senior,  and 
wholly  unknown  to  me  previously,  I  knew  him  enough,  and  was  with  him  enough, 
to  form  the  highest  opinion  of  his  character  as  a  man  of  stem  integrity,  transpi^ 
rent  simplicity,  freedom  from  all  guile  or  pretence,  and  invincible  moral  courage. 
I  doubt  if  any  force  could  have  driven, — I  am  sure  no  lure  could  have  enticed 
him  into  a  single  mean  action  or  ialse.word.  There  was  no  one  in  my  whole  col- 
lege acquaintance  to  whom  I  should  have  gone  more  readily  for  counsel  in  any 
emergency,  or  to  whose  care  I  would  more  willingly  have  committed  any  trust. 

Colbum  was  not  a  splendid  scholar,  nor  able  to  do  foil  justice,  either  in  speech 
or  with  the  pen,  to  his  own  dear  perceptions  and  actual  knowledge.  This  was 
owing  to  a  natural  diffidence,  small  power  of  'expression,  and,  as  I  suppose  a  want 
of  early  advantages.  But,  in  clearness  of  thought,  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
habit  of  discrimination,  and,  above  all,  mathematical  genius,  he  was  surpassed  by 
few.  His  position  in  the  dass  was  always  respectable,  and,  in  the  end,  high.  He 
had  as  little  ordinary  ambition  as  any  mortal  could  have.  He  loved  study  for  ite 
own  aake,  not  for  appearance  or  immediate  effiact  He  was  fiiithful  to  every  duty, 
«nd,  by  a  uniformly  consistent  deportment,  and  quiet,  straightforward  conrte,  won 
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the  oonfideBce  of  aH  his  teaebenf  and  the  respect  of  a]1  his  fellow  papils ;  wh3e 
some  wen  boond  to  him  as  by  fraternal  afiection. 

After  oar  ooUege  life,  I  Tiaited  him  once  or  twice  in  Lowell,  and  saw  manifest 
tokens  of  ripened  character  and  advancing  intellect  He  seemed  to  mo  tiy  give 
promise  of  great  iweftilness,  if  not  of  high  dktinction.  His  death  aflfeoted  me  as 
m  personal  as  well  as  a  pnbUc  loss.  A  good  imprenion  of  his  featares  hangs  in  my 
stody,'  bat  a  better  one  in  my  heart,  f  should  be  sorry  to  belieTc  that  I  shaU 
nefwr  meet  him  again. 

Mr.  Sparks,  ex-President  of  Harvard  College,  says,  1856 :  — 

He  was  a  student  in  college  during  about  a  year  and  a  half  while  I  was  a  tutor. 
I  left  CSambridge  in  the  early  part  of  his  Junior  year,  and  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  him  afterwards.  All  my  recollections  of  him,  as  a  student,  in  regard 
to  his  character,  deportment,  and  scholarship,  are  of  the  most  fsTorable  kind.  He 
held  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  particularly  in  the  mathematical  department,  in 
which  I  was  an  instructor.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  his  peculiar  and  remarkable 
gifts  in  that  branch  of  science  which  he  subsequently  manifested. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  under  date  of  January,  1866,  writes :  — 

Mr.  Colbum  was  older  than  mos^f  his  daas-mntes,  and  did  not  form  intima- 
cies with  many  of  them.  Indeed,  his  only  very  intimate  friend,  as  I  suppose,  was 
James  G.  Carter,  afterwards  of  Lancaster,  who  died  some  years  since.  Carter  and 
he,  after  "  commons,''  would  go  off  together  for  long  walks,  talking,  as  the  rest  of  us 
belicTed,  on  metaphysical  and  mathematical  rabjects,  in  the  former  of  whicli  Carter, 
and,  in  tlie  latter,  Colbum  was  most  interested.  We  all  respected  Colburn.  He  was, 
fiir  and  far  away,  our  first  mathematical  scholar,  and  respectable  in  all  branches. 
His  moral  character  was  stainless,  and,  it  was  taken  ibr  granted  that  he  would  do 
fight ;  for,  we  looked  on  him  as  a  man,  rather  than  as  one  of  us  lads.  He  was 
always  kind  in  disposition,  and  agreeable  in  manners ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  im- 
pression of  him  is  just ;  but,  he  did  not  associate  very  much  with  his  dass-mates, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  honorable,  studious,  and  exemplary  person,  rather  than 
as  ono  with  whom  we  could  be  very  fi-ee.  He  used  his  time  fiiithfully,  and  left 
college,  I  believe,  without  any  occnrrence  to  mar  the  pleasure  he  must  have  had 
in  recalling  his  coarse  through  the  four  years. 

Dr.  Palmer,  of  Boston,  Jan.,  15,  1856,  writes:  — 

Colbnm's  parents  being  in  humble  life  and  not  blessed  with  this  world's  goods, 
(although  they  were  highly  respected  by  their  neighbors,)  he  was  dependent  on 
his  own  exertions  for  a  subsistence.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  ma- 
chinist, at  which  he  labored  for  some  years.  I  know  not  what  induced  him  to 
quit  his  business  and  determine  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Richmond,  D.  D.,  of  Stoughton.  Bat,  in  all  the 
studies  required  for  admission  into  college,  with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  he 
was  illy  prepared ;  for,  he  told  me  himself  that  he  was  only  one  year  in  fitting ; 
having  begun  to  study  the  Latin  Grammar  on  Commencement  Day,  the  year 
before  he  entered.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  classical  studies,  while  in  col- 
lege, he  never  shone ;  but,  m  mathematics,  he  was,  longo  intervallo,  ahead  of  all 
his  dasB-mates. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia,  was  also  of  the  same  class, 
and  writes,  Jan.  20,  1856 :  — 

I  remember  him  as,  by  a  number  of  years,  the  senior  of  the  majority  of  our 
class.  He  was  respected  by  all.  Every  class-mate  of  his  will  bear  witness  to  his 
manly  character,  and  to  his  devotion  to  his  favorite  study. 

He  lived,  in  his  senior  year,  I  think  it  was,  in  Stoughton  Hall,  on  the  west  side, 
not  &r  from  the  college  bell.  I  recollect  his  chum's  telling  us,  one  day,  that  he 
missed  Colbum  at  morning  prayers,  then  at  six  o'clock ;  he  missed  him  at  recita- 
tion, likewise,  about  half  an  hour  alter,  and  he  missed  him  also  at  breakftst,  at 
half-past  seven.  He  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him,  and  supposed  he  had 
gone  upon  an  early  walk,  and  wandered  too  for  to  return  in  time  for  breakftst. 
However,  his  chum,  upon  returning  to  his  room  after  breakftst,  opened  the  dodn 
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of  Ck»Unini'B  study,  and  foood  him  ttanding  there  at  his  desk,  lost  in  mathemali- 
oal  studies.  The  bell  had  rung  out  its  snmmoiis  three  sevml  times,  but,  as  he 
said,  he  had  not  heard  it.  We  all  believed  it  was  exactly  so.  He  was  too  unpre- 
tending and  simple  to  affect  any  thing. 

Again,  I  recollect  being  in  Frof.  Farrar's  recitation  room.  After  recitatian, 
when  the  first  scholar  of  our  class  stopped  to  point  out  a  mistake  in  our  text-book, 
Prof.  Farrar  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  an  error.  Colbum,  who  happened  to 
overhear  them,  (he  was  the  only  other  person,  beside  myself,  in  the  room.)  stmek 
in  and  observed  that  there  was  no  mistake.  I  remember  I  knew  not  which  most 
to  admire,  the  superior  acuteness  of  Colbum,  or  the  candor  and  interest  with 
which,  without  any^  false  pride,  the  Professor  listened  to  his  pupil.  Of  his  great 
mathematical  talent  who  does  not  know. 

He  took  his  first  collegiate  degree  with  his  class  at  the  commence- 
ment, in  August,  1820.  In  the  public  exercises  of  the  occasion,  his 
appointment  was  ranked  an  honorable  one.  His  "  part "  was  ^  On 
the  benefit  accruing  to  an  individual  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences,"  which  he  creditably  sustained.  The  subject  was 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Faculty ;  but,  probably  selected  with  some 
view  to  its  adaptation  to  his  taste  and  turn  of  thought.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  given  as  illustrative  of  his  habitual  thoughts  and 
purpose. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  render  a  man  happy  as  an  individual,  and  agree- 
able, useful,  and  respectable,  as  a  member  of  society.  To  do  this,  he  ought  to 
cultivate  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  endeavor  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  every  department  of  literature  and  science,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  world  by  habits  of  conversation.  And,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most 
intense  application  to  a  favorite  pursuit. 

The  Physical  Sciences  belong  to  all  the  professions ;  and,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  all  men,  in  every  situation.  There  is  not  a  human  being,  who  has  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  these  sciences.  They  are  the  science  of  life.  Every  child,  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  learn  anv  thing,  bcffins  to  learn  the  rudimentB  of  them.  But, 
it  is  the  rudiments  only  that  he  learns,  we  abstruse  principles  are  to  be  discovM^ 
by  patient  and  diligent  study. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  very  large  portbn  of  the  community  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  acquire  them,  by  their  own  exertions ;  and  yet,  the  greatest 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  these  sciences,  in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  citi- 
zens, b^use  they  possess  the  means  of  applying  them  more  immediately  to  useftil 
purposes.  The  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  therefore,  is  to  be  circulated  by  the 
favored  few  who  have  the  means  of  knowing  them ;  and,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  possesses  the  means,  not  only  to  acquire  them  himself,  and  to  do 
what  ho  can  to  improve  them,  but  to  promote  the  difiusion  of  them  among  man- 
kind, and  to  be  always  ready  to  give  any  information  in  his  power  concerning 
them  to  all  who  may  need  it. 

The  bent  of  his  mind  is  here  to  be  plainly  seen.  Education  was 
the  subject  to  which  he  was  chiefiy  inclined,  and  teaching  was  his 
favorite  pursuit  On  leaving  the  university,  he  undertook  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  kept  a  select  school  in  Boston.  He  already  had  the 
experience  of  them  who,  working  their  way  through  a  course  of  col- 
lege education,  resort  to  school  keeping  in  the  winter.  He  had  taught 
in  Boston,  in  Leominster,  in  Canton,  and,  thus  early  practiced,  he  soon 
became  an  accomplished  teacher.  His  lecture  on  this  subject,  deliv- 
ered before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1830,  presents  a 
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luminous  view  of  his  own  mind  and  experience,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  teachers. 

The  number  of  his  pupils  in  Boston  was  not  large  at  first ;  and, 
did  not,  at  any  time,  exceed  from  about  twenty-five  to  tliirty.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Carter,  in  a  letter  of  1821,  writes :  *'l  congratulate  you 
on  your  success  in  your  school.  From  what  I  hear,  as  well  from 
other  sources  as  from  yourself,  I  apprehend  that  you  have  a  pretty 
strong  hold  on  the  good  opinion  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. There  are  few  of  us  so  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  as  you  are  for  this  important  station  in  society.  My  prayer 
is  that  you  go  on  and  prosper ;  and,  take  that  elevated  rank  in  society 
which  your  talents,  your  acquirements,  and  your  virtues  so  eminently 
qualify  you  to  maintain." 

It  was  while  engaged  in  keeping  this  school  that  he  produced  his 
**  First  Lessons  in  Intellectual  Arithmetic."  He  must  have  begun  to 
make  the  book  about  the  time  that  he  commenced  the  school.  Per- 
haps the  work  was  previously  conceived.  It  was  probably  put  to 
press  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  His  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  Nov.  9,  speaks 
(^  it  as  forthcoming,  and,  Dec.  15,  as  having  been  received  by  him  at 
Lancaster. 

Mr.  Batchelder,  of  Cambridge,  states :  **  I  remember  once,  in  con- 
versing with  him  with  respect  to  his  Arithmetic,  he  remarked  that  the 
pupils  who  were  under  his  tuition  made  his  arithmetic  for  him :  that 
he  had  only  to  give  attention  to  the  questions  they  asked,  and  the 
proper  answers  and  explanations  to  be  given,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  other 
pupils;  and,  the  removal  of  those  doubts  and  difficulties  in  the 
simplest  manner,  was  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  instruction 
which  his  school-books  were  the  means  of  introducing."  His  '*  First 
Lessons  **  was,  unquestionably,  the  result  of  his  own  teaching.  He 
made  the  book  because  he  needed  it,  and  because  such  a  book  was 
needed  in  the  community.  He  had  read  Pestalozzi,  probably,  while 
in  college.  That  which  suited  his  taste,  that  which  he  deemed  prac- 
ticable and  important,  he  imbibed  and  made  his  own.  He  has  been 
sometimes  represented  as  owing  his  fiune  to  Pestalozzi.  That  in  read- 
ing the  account  and  writings  of  the  Swiss  philosopher,  he  derived  aid 
and  confidence  in  his  own  investigations  of  the  general  principles  of 
education,  is  true.  But,  his  indebtedness  to  Pestalozzi  is  believed  to 
have  been  misunderstood  and  overrated. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  First  Lessons,"  his  friend,  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Lancaster,  writes,  Dec.  1821 :  "  I  shall  see  Dr.  Thayer  this 
afternoon,  and,  if  I  succeed  to  my  mind  with  him,  your  book  will  be 
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immediately  introduced  into  the  iicademy  here.  I  shBll  send  my  copy 
to-day  to  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Princeton,  who  is  quite  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  I  hope  he  will  use  his  influence  to  introduce  it 
in  his  parish.  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  send  a  quantity  of  them  to 
the  book-store  in  this  town,  for  sale,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am 
more  and  more  pleased  with  your  book,  the  more  I  see  of  it«  I  intend 
all  my  scholars  shall  use  it,  for  I  am  convinced  they  have  got  the  sub- 
stance of  it  to  learn,  however  far  they  may  be  advanced.''  On  April 
12th,  1822,  Mr.  Carter  writes:  **  Your  little  book  is  still  doing  well. 
The  bookseller  told  me,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  he  had  sold  a  great 
many  to  go  out  of  town.  You  must  get  out  another  edition  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  I  think  they  will  be  very  useful  in  the  summer  schools. 
Let  me  know  how  you  progress  with  your  larger  arithmetic,  and  how 
you  get  on  with  your  algebra.  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  latter. 
But,  I  have  little  doubt  but  you  will  do  the  subject  justice." 

Thus  the  "  First  Lessons''  worked  its  way  gradually  to  notice  and 
fieivor, — a  book  which  has  enjoyed  a  more  enviable  success  than  any 
other  school-book  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  the  merits  of 
which  are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  its  success. 
It  has  been  said  to  be  '*  the  only  feultiess  school-book  that  we  have." 
It  certainly  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  manner  of  teaching 
arithmetic.  Its  system  is  received  wherever  the  book  is  known.  It 
has  no  competitors,  except  in  the  profits  of  sale,  in  the  shape  of  imi- 
tations ;  and,  that  these  have  been  numerous  is  altogether  to  its  credit. 
Such  a  man  as  George  B.  Emerson,  after  twelve  years'  constant  use  of 
it,  long  Ago  pronounced  it  the  most  valuable  school-book  that  has  made 
its  appearance  in  this  country.  And,  Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  of  the 
Boston  High  School,  calls  it,  not  only  the  best  in  this  country,  but,  the 
best  in  the  world.  Its  use  is  believed  to  be  nearly  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  English  language,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
other  tongues.  It  has  been  stated  that  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Col- 
burn's  First  Lessons  are  annually  used  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  its  sale 
in  this  country  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  per  annum.  About 
two  millions  of  copies  have  been  sold  since  its  first  publication  in  this 
country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sequel  and  the  Algebra  were  parts  of  his 
original  conception,  in  connection  with  the  First  Lessons,  and  were  in 
a  state  of  progress  as  early  as  1822. 

He  continued  his  school  about  two  years  and  a  half;  and,  though 
his  teaching  must  be  pronounced  successful,  as  well  by  the  testimony 
of  his  pupils  as  by  that  of  his  book,  the  production  of  that  period ; 
yet,  owing  to  his  retiring  modesty  and  reluctance  to  putting  himself 
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forward,  his  financial  succeas  was  but  moderate.  And,  though  teach- 
ing was  his  favorite  science,  and  an  engagement  of  which  he  was 
fond,  yet,  says  one  who  had  opportunity  to  know :  ^*  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  intended,  even  if  he  had  had  the  greatest  success,  to  make 
teaching  his  ultimate  employment.  I  think  that  he  always  had  a 
predilection  for  the  pursuit  which  he  afterwards  followed ;  and,  felt 
that,  from  his  early  practical  knowledge,  added  to  his  scientific,  he 
was  well  fitted  for  the  occupation/'  Visiting  in  the  families  of  his 
pupils,  he  was  introduced  to  the  late  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  who,  with 
his  quick  perception  of  the  qualifications  and  abilities  of  men,  soon 
discovered  in  his  new  acquaintance  the  talents  and  acquirements 
adapted  to  a  situation  which  he  was  then  seeking  to  fill.  Mr.  Jack- 
son offered  him  the  situation  of  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Waltham,  with  a  much  better  income  than  he 
was  deriving  from  his  school.  .  He  accepted  the  place  without  much 
hesitation,  and  went  to  Waltham,  April,  1823. 

Here  he  was  successful  in  his  business,  was  much  esteemed,  and 
made  some  very  valuable  friends.  Among  these,  now  living,  is  Dr. 
Hobbs,  who  still  cherishes  impressions  of  him  '*  as  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  character,  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  ways,  with  a 
moral  character  without  spot  or  blemish ;  a  liberal  supporter  and  pro- 
moter of  science  and  the  arts,  always  kind  to  children  and  poor 
scholars  that  were  trying  to  get  an  education,  always  friendly  to  all 
institutions  of  morality,  religion,  and  learning,  his  heart  full  of  benevo- 
lence, and  his  mind  ever  active  to  promote  the  education  and  well 
being  of  the  rising  generation." 

During  his  college  course,  he  kept  school  on  two  occasions  in  Can- 
ton, Mass.  In  the  winter  of  1818,  he  had  for  a  pupil  Miss  T.  C. 
Horton,  at  that  time  residing  there  with  her  mother.  An  afiectionate 
and  reciprocal  attachment  was  then  commenced,  which,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  about  five  years,  resulted  in  their  marriage  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1823,  about  four  months  after  his  settlement  in 
Waltham.  The  connection  was  a  happy  one,  and  marked  with  a 
very  warm  and  tender  afiection,  to  the  freshness  and  fervency  of  which 
there  seemed  to  be  no  abatement.  As  well  in  health  as  in  his  last 
and  only  sickness,  it  was  the  same ;  and,  to  the  very  close  of  life,  it 
was  seen  to  gush  forth  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  so  long  as  he 
had  the  power  to  give  it  expression. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1824,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lowell 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  Ezra  Worthen,  died  instantly, 

while  engaged  in  his  ordinary  duties.    Mr.  Colburn  was  appointed  his 

-auccesaor,  and  removed  bis  residence  to  Lowell  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
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conveniently  transferred  from  his  duties  in  Waltbam.     His  removal 
was  in  August,  that  of  his  fkmily  in  October. 

He  seemed  to  be  well  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  his  new  position, 
as  well  in  a  more  general  as  in  a  business  point  of  riew.  In  his 
general  relations  to  the  interests  of  the  commtinitj,  he  was  active  and 
enterprising.  He  readily  perceived  and  appreciated  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  manufacturing  community  in  New  England,  and  pro- 
jected at  once  a  scheme  of  lecturing,  adapted  to  popular  improvement. 
His  plan  was  to  present  common  and  usefiil  subjects  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gain  attention,  and  in  such  connection  with  science  as  to  enlighten 
and  furnish  the  popular  mind.  He  proposed  to  occupy  the  space 
between  the  college  halls  and  the  common  schools  by  carrying,  so 
far  as  might  be  found  practicable,  the  design  of  the  Rumford  Lectures 
of  Harvard,  into  the  community  of  the  actual  operators  of  common 
life. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  and  so  along  through  the  winter,  he 
lectured  upon  the  Natural  History  of  animals.  With  an  excellent 
magic  lantern  he  illustrated  the  classification  of  animals,  exhibiting 
on  the  screen  specimens  of  the  several  classes,  of  the  size  and  color 
of  life,  and  pointing  out,  while  the  animal  was  thus  before  the  com* 
pany,  its  qualities,  and  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  its  class.  He 
lectured  upon  light ;  intermingling  with  statements  of  some  of  its 
remarkable  facts,  explanations  and  simple  illustrations  of  some  of  its 
familiar  phenomena.  In  a  dark  room,  with  his  well-managed  instru- 
ment, he  exhibited  the  rays,  applied  lenses  and  explained  their  effect, 
illustrated  the  refraction  of  rays  by  refracting  them  to  the  sight 
Some  curious  optical  illusions  were  exhibited  and  explained.  The 
structure  of  the  eye ;  the  use  of  lenses,  the  telescope,  the  microscope, 
were  made  intelligible  to  uneducated  operatives  by  his  successful 
experiments  and  simple  teaching.  He  lectured  upon  the  seasons; 
and,  by  diagrams  thrown  upon  the  screen,  and  a  very  simple  orrery, 
of  his  own  construction,  and  a  skillful  adjustment  of  lights,  he  illus- 
trated the  changes  of  the  year ;  and,  with  his  plain  and  lucid  explana- 
tions, brought  the  subject  to  the  comprehension  of  every  observer.  He 
took  up  the  subject  of  electricity,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  machine, 
taught  and  illustrated  many  things,  which  it  is  of  practical  use  to 
know.  The  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  were  presented  to 
the  comprehension  and  understanding  of  many  who,  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  science,  even  as  then  developed,  gathered 
enough  to  give  interest  to  the  storm,  to  allay  unreasonable  terror,  and 
to  suggest  the  ways  of  safety. 

These  lectures  were  given  in  the  years  1825,  '26  and  '27.    They 
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were  oommenoed,  at  least,  from  two  to  three  years,  as  is  belieyed, 
before  the  subject  of  Lyceums,  so-called,  aod  of  Ljoeum  Lecturing 
was  broached  in  New  England.  The  Middlesex  County  Lyceum^ 
which  was  among  the  early  associations  of  this  kind,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Colbum  was  chosen  one  of  the  Curators,  was  formed  November 
16th,  1829.  He  had  attended  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
for  maturing  the  plan,  and  contributed,  from  his  own  experience,  im- 

r  portant  aid  to  the  enterprise. 

In  the  winter  of  1826,  what  had  been  called  East  Chelmsford  was 
incorporated  into  the  town  of  Lowell ;  and,  at  the  first  town-meeting, 
held  March  6th,  Mr.  Colbum  was  chosen  one  of  the  Superintending 
School  Committee.  It  was  of  vast  consequence  to  make  a  good 
beginning  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  The  duties  of  the  Com* 
mittee,  by  t^e  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, were  arduous  and  responsible.  The  acting  members  were 
fully  aware  of  their  position,  its  difficulties,  and  its  importance,  and 
determined  to  discharge  the  office  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  for  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Though  laden  with  other 
cares,  they  spared  not  the  labor  nor  the  time.     When  the  pressure 

#  of  other  engagements  was  upon  them,  they  repeatedly  held  their 

meetings  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Colbum  served  on  this 
Committee  the  first  two  years,  and  contributed  freely  of  his  wisdom 
and  pains  to  the  favorable  beginning  and  good  condition  of  the 
schools.  In  town-meetings  he  took  upon  himself  to  look  after  the 
appropriation  of  money  to  the  schools.  He  was  customarily  on  the 
Conmiittee  for  dividing  the  money  to  the  several  districts ;  and,  fre- 
quently on  other  Conmiittees  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
Li  1831,  he  was  elected  again  on  the  General  Superintending  Com- 
mittee, and  was,  at  his  own  request,  excused  from  serving. 

While  he  was  at  Waltham,  though  withdrawn  chiefly  from  the 
work  of  practical  education,  the  subject  continued  to  be  his  favorite 

^  study,  and  heavily  taxed  his  leisure  moments.    He  soon  finished  his 

second  book,  the  ^  Sequel,**  which  came  out  about  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1824,  which  is  certainly  a  work  of  great  ingenuity,  which 
shows  a  great  mastery  of  the  principles  of  education,  and  which  he 
himself  considered  a  book  of  more  merit  and  importance  than  the 
First  Lessons.  Of  the  Sequel,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  not  only  that 
its  trae  value  has  not,  in  general,  been  sufficiently  estimated,  but,  that 
its  actual  influence  on  the  use,  the  understanding,  and  popularity  of 
the  First  Lessons  has  been  appreciated  only  by  particular  observers. 
Whoever  considers  by  what  sort  of  management  school-books  are 

thrust  into  and  out  of  the  market,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  hock- 
No.  6.— [Vol.  H,  No.  2.]— 20. 
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makers  and  book-publisbere  to  feel  that  CSolbum  had  received  his 
share  of  profits,  will  easily  see  that  the  Sequel  had  a  severer  ordeal  to 
pass  through  than  the  First  Lessons,  and  much  greater  difficulty  in 
holding  the  place  to  which,  bj  its  merits,  it  might  be  entitled. 

After  seven  or  eight  years  of  successful  experiment  in  the  use  of 
the  first  Lessons  and  Sequel,  attempts  were  made  in  Boston,  by  imi- 
tations and  variations,  to  supersede  them,  so  that  his  friends  applied 
to  him  to  make  some  modification  of  one  or  both  of  the  books,  so  as 
to  obviate  the  objections  which  had  been  devised.  Early  in  1833,  he 
directed  his  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  Sequel.  He  perceived  that 
the  objections  most  relied  upon  were  based  upon  misapprehensions  or 
misrepresentations  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  book.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  it  an  easier  book,  nor  an  essentially  difierent 
book.  That  which  he  was  laboring  in  his  mind,  was  to  make  its  dis- 
tinct character  more  readily  apprehended,  without  injuring  it;  con- 
templating also  other  slight  amendments,  in  passing.  That  part  of  the 
labor  which  such  a  mind  may  work  out,  before  putting  pen  to  paper, 
except  in  scraps  and  hints,  intelligible  only  to  himself,  he  had  already 
accomplished.  His  mind  had  penetrated  to  the  result,  with  pretty 
good  hope  of  being  satisfied  therewith, — had  his  life  been  spared  to 
attain  it.  That  the  event  was  otherwise  is  much  to  be  regretted  by 
the  friends  of  education. 

Says  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Boston : 
'*  I  regard  Mr.  Colbum  as  the  great  benefactor  of  his  age,  with  respect 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  mathematical  powers.  Pestaloza, 
indeed,  first  conceived  the  plan ;  but,  Mr.  Colburn  realized  the  plan, 
popularized  it,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  being  applied  by  the 
humblest  mediocrity.  Indeed,  I  regard  the  First  Lessons  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  primary  arithmetics.  The  Sequel  is  also  a  very  good 
work ;  but,  it  needs  a  pretty  intelligent  teacher  to  make  it  eminently 
useful.  In  his  Algebra,  Mr.  Colbum  accomplished  much,  by  render- 
ing the  study  interesting,  and  by  gradually  leading  the  student  to  a 
knowledge  of  pure  algebraical  symbols  and  processes.  Mr.  Colbum  did 
much  to  place  algebra  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  learners.  He 
introduced  an  original  demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  which 
is  a  very  good  instance  of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning.  He 
commences  with  forming  several  powers  of  a  binomial  by  multiplication. 
He  then  examines  the  law  of  the  letters,  also  the  co-efficients,  and 
finds  that  the  latter  consist  of  several  series  of  numbers,  deducible 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  next  step  is  to  trace  out  the  law  of  the 
different  orders  of  series,  show  how  to  find  any  term,  and  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  terms,  in  each  series,  and  demonstrate  the  mode  by 
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which  one  series,  or  any  ten^  of  it,  may  be  deduced  from  the  preced- 
ing order  of  series.  Finally,  the  laws  thus  obtained  are  applied  to 
finding  the  oo-efficients  of  any  power  of  a  binomial,  and  the  usual 
rule  for  finding  the  successive  terms  is  given.  This  investigation  of 
series,  tracing  out  the  laws  which  characterize  them,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  those  laws  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  is  entirely  original  with 
Mr.  Colbum,  and  exhibits  that  acuteness  of  investigation,  and  that 
analytic  character  of  mind  for  which  he  was  distinguished.^' 

He  completed  his  Algebra  in  1828,  and,  as  himself  remarked,  he 
never  in  his  life  worked  harder,  and  never  accomplished  more,  from 
day  to  day,  than  he  did  then ;  when,  in  addition  to  the  sedulous  and 
&ithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  place,  as  the  Company's  Super- 
intendent, and  other  numerous  incidental  calls  on  his  time,  he  was 
writing  that  work,  and  carrying  it  through  the  press. 

It  was  not  in  one  department  only,  but  in  teaching  generally,  that 
he  sought  and  looked  for  the  best  methods.  In  his  relation  to  the 
public  schools,  as  one  of  the  Superintending. Committee,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subjects  of  Beading,  Grammar,  and  other  branches. 
He  published  a  series  of  selections  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  in  a 
suitable  form  for  reading  exercises  for  the  younger  classes ;  in  the  use 
of  which,  the  teachers  were  carefully  instructed.  He  prefixed  to  each 
book  of  the  series  soma  instructions  in  Grammar.  So  that  a  systeiyi 
of  Grammar  for  younger  pupils  was  completed  in  connection  with  the 
Reading  Books.  These  instructions  were  addressed  to  the  teachers, 
that  they,  possessing  their  own  minds  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  system,  might  communicate  the  same,  in  its  plainness  and  clear- 
ness, to  their  pupils.  Thus,  a  ver]^  good  notion  of  English  Grammar 
was  given  to  children,  and  their  early  proficiency  therein,  by  this 
method,  was  scarcely  less  admirable  than  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  his  lectures,  which,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  entirely  free  and  gratuitous,  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
Middlesex  Mechanic  Association.  He  lectured  upon  Hydraulics,  con- 
structed an  apparatus  of  considerable  extent,  exhibited  several  kinds 
of  water-wheels,  explained  the  power  of  water  and  its  application  as 
a  motive  agent,  showed  the  principles  of  the  Hydraulic  Press,  and 
gave  numerous  illustrations  of  the  flow  and  the  force  of  this  element 
He  was  invited  to  lecture  in  Boston  on  the  same  subject,  and  did  so 
before  the  Mechanic's  Charitable  Association.  He  was  heard  by 
many  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  were  curious  to  observe  the  practi- 
cability of  presenting  subjects  of  science  to  the  popular  mind. 
Although  research  and  knowledge  of  his  subject  were  satisfactorily 
evinced,  yet,  the  presence  of  such  a  proportion  of  scientific  gentlemen, 
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probably,  somewhat  diaconcertod  him ;  and,  the  fiulure  of  some  of  his 
experiments  made  him  feel  less  at  home  than  with  a  more  popokr 
audience. 

His  lectures,  in  the  subeequent  years,  at  Lowell,  were  many  of  them 
on  the  subject  of  Astronomy.  Eclipses  were  lectured  upon,  as  they 
occurred ;  and  Comets,  as  they  appeared.  Says  a  gentleman  of  sci- 
ence :  ^  I  visited  him  once  or  twice,  while  he  was  at  Lowell,  and,  on, 
one  occasion,  assisted  him  in  taking  an  observation  of  the  sun,  with 
his  Reflecting  Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  latitude.'' 

Li  May,  1827,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was,  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the 
Examining  Committee  for  Mathematics,  at  Harvard  College. 

It  was  the  early  policy  of  the  Manufacturing  Companies  to  select, 
for  Superintendents,  men  practically  acquainted  with  their  business. 
A  very  different  policy  has  subsequently  prevailed,  that  of  appointing 
men  of  character  and  standing,  perhaps  of  some  general  experience 
in  business,  but  without  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  or  manu- 
facturing, and,  consequently,  dependent  on  the  Overseers,  whom  they 
superintend,  for  such  information  in  those  departments  as  they  have 
occasion  for.  In  the  one  case,  the  Superintendent  looks  at  the  work, 
understands  its  quality,  observes  the  Overseers,  gives  such  instructions 
as  areneedfiil,  and,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  he  is  capable  of  knowing 
how  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  corrected.  In  the  other  case,  he  calls 
together  his  Overseers,  takes  their  several  opinions,  and  makes  up  his 
mind  thereupon.  This  is  flattering  to  the  OveiBeers,  ,and  may  some- 
times be  turned  to  their  advantage.  The  theory  counts  upon  a  gain 
by  securing  their  influence  with  that  of  the  Superintendent,  in  the 
community  at  large,  favorable  to  the  corporations.  The  arrangement 
may  be  more  sati^actory  to  a  portion  of  the  operatives ;  but,  whether 
more  advantageous  to  the  Proprietors,  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is 
like  putting  in  the  Supercargo  to  be  master  of  the  vessel,  making  him 
dependent  on  his  subordinate  officers  for  its  navigation.  It  may  do, 
in  fair  weather  and  plain  sailing ;  but,  it  b  doubtful  whether  the 
voyage  be  quicker  made,  with  more  economy  or  advantage  to  t^e 
owners. 

Mr.  Colbnm  was  a  practical  mechanic,  and  not  ignorant  of  manu- 
facturing. To  this  he  added  a  thorough  course  of  classical  and  scien- 
tific education.  With  a  view  to  all  of  these  qualifications,  he  was 
^osen  to  his  place.  The  last  named  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
a  particle  of  jealousy.  It  was  said,  when  he  died,  by  one  who  had 
opportunity  to  know :  *'  Few  who  have  occasion  to  employ  so  many 
]»erson8,  possess  their  good-will  and  affection  so  extensively  as  he  did.** 
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This  was  true.  He  was  much  beloved  by  all  in  his  employ,  and  most 
by  them  that  had  most  frequent  occasions  of  intercourse  with  hhn. 
His  Overseers  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  thought  when  he 
died  that  his  place  could  not  be  filled.  Had  it  been  thought  necessary 
to  provide  a  man,  in  whom  practical  skill  and  science  were  combined 
in  equal  degree,  as  in  Mr.  Colbum,  it  would  not  have  been  easy.  Bnt^ 
the  same  gentlemen  Overseen,  under  the  change  of  policy  referred  to, 
finding  themselves  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  Superintendent, 
and  in  a  more  agreeable  and  m,ore  advantageous  position,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  approve  and  even  prefer  the  new  state  of 
things.  And,  equally  natural  was  it  that  Mr.  Colbum^s  very  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  for  the  situation  which  he  filled,  should  have 
been  less  spoken  of  and  less  appreciated  in  the  community  at  large. 
Had  he  lived,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  abilities  and  acquirements 
would  have  found  no  inconsiderable  scope  in  his  sphere  as  Superin- 
tendent But,  brief  as  his  time  was,  his  services  were  of  signal 
advantage  to  the  manufiicturing  interest  Several  improvements  of 
machinery  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  departments,  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  important  and  permanent  utility,  were  introduced  by 
him.  In  this  position,  he  did  not  disappoint  any  reasonable 
expectation.  ^ 

*^  The  most  of  my  intercourse  with  him,"  says  Samuel  Batchelder, 
Esq.,  now  of  Cambridge,  but  then  sustaining  a  like  position  with  Mr. 
Oolbum,  in  the  Hamilton  Works,  ^was  confined  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  manufiusturing  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged  during 
his  residence  at  Lowell.  His  mathematical  skill,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  gave  him  important  advantages  for 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  he  was  not  less  successful 
in  his  good  judgment  in  the  general  management  of  business."  Such, 
on  this  point,  is  the  statement  of  one,  than  whom,  probably  no  person 
living  better  knows,  or  is  more  reliable. 

Rpevious  to  his  removal  to  Lowell,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  much  directed  to  religious  investigations;  and,  he  was 
known  to  have  had  a  decided  distaste  for  religious  controversy.  The 
chief  and  absorbing  religious  discussion  of  his  time,  in  Massachusetts, 
was  that  between  the  two  extreme  portions  of  the  Congregationalists, 
the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  ortho- 
dox and  the  liberal.  His  tendencies  were  to  the  latter.  When  Be 
began  to  study,  and  became  in  love  of  learning,  his  religious  theory 
was,  probably,  little  else  than  natural  philosophy.  In  his  Dissertation, 
at  Commencement,  he  says,  of  the  physical  sciences :  "  No  class  of 
studies  has  done  more  to  dispel  the  sombre  clouds  of  superstition 
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which  80  long  oreishadowed  the  human  intellect,  and  kept  it  groping 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  error ;  a  darkness  which  sheltered 
fairies,  witches,  and  thousands  of  malignant  spirits,  which  afflicted 
and  oppressed  mankind ;  a  darkness,  in  which  the  stars  directed  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  ruled  them  with  resistless  sway ;  a  darkness,  in 
which  the  Supl^me  Ruler  of  the  Universe  appeared  only  in  his  ter- 
rors, delighting  in  the  miseries  of  his  creatures,  selfish  and  sordid  in 
his  views,  capable  of  being  appeased  bj  vain  ceremonies,  and  even 
with  a  price.  The  light  which  has  beamed  upon  the  world  through 
the  influence  of  philosophy  has  broken  the  spell  by  which  they  held 
the  human  intellect  enslaved.'^ 

At  the  time  of  his  removing  to  Lowell,  there  was  but  one  congre- 
gation in  the  place,  and  that  worshippiug  in  the  Episcopal  form ;  and, 
to  this  most  of  the  community  then  resorted.  In  the  position  which 
he  occupied,  the  whole  population  of  the  village  came  more  oi^  leas 
directly  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  In  these  circumstances 
he  perceived  himself  invested  with  a  religious  responsibility  of  serious 
extent  and  importance.  He  felt  that  the  weight  of  his  character  and 
position  must  go  into  one  scale  or  the  other, — either  for  or  against  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
wield  an  influence  that  would  be  neutral  in  this  r^ard  ;  and,  his  in- 
genuous and  comprehensive  mind  was  at  once  made  up  as  to  the 
course  which  he  consistently  pursued.  With  the  general  reputation  ^ 
of  the  Episcopal  church  he  was  not  unacquainted,  with  the  Prayer 
Book  he  soon  made  himself  familiar.  In  the  discussions  of  his  time, 
much  use  was  made  of  the  mysteries  objected  against  the  Trinitarian 
system,  and  he  had  himself  felt  the  force  of  this  popular  argument 
But,  looking  into  the  subject  with  his  accustomed  penetration,  he  soon 
perceived,  and  readily  acknowledged,  that  no  system  of  Theology,  nor 
even  of  Philosophy,  is  free  from  mystery ;  and,  that,  in  this  respect, 
neither  hypothesis  had  any  advantage.  And,  in  view  of  the  authority 
of  a  Divine  Inspiration,  he  determined  to  make  the  Bible  the  end  of 
controversy,  and  to  receive  its  revelations  and  its  mysteries  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  sacred  word. 

Never  having  been  baptized,  his  mind  was  exercised  with  character- 
istic ingenuousness  and  simplicity  upon  preparation  for  that  solemn 
sacrament.  After  a  very  serious  consideration,  on  Whit  Sunday,  June 
3,  1827,  he  was  baptized,  in  St  Anne's  Church,  publicly  confessing 
his  faith  in  Christ  He  soon  afterwards  received  die  Lord's  Supper, 
and  was  confirmed  on  the  first  subsequent  opportunity.  From  that 
time  he  was  a  constant  communicant,  as  he  had  been,  and  continued 
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to  be  A  oonstant  worshipper ;  never  having  been  known  to  leave  his 
chosen  j>laoe  of  worship  for  the  sake  of  attending  on  any  other.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Church  Warden  as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  no 
other  engagement ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  repeatedly  con- 
ducted the  worship  as  a  lay  reader.  His  Christian  character  partook 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  mind.  His  religious  affections  were  not 
subject  to  great  excitements,  for  hia  mental  operations  were  habitually 
slow  and  deliberate.  They  were  strong,  'however,  and  deep,  (or  his 
mind  was  strong  and  profound.  Genuine  simplicity  is  always 
amiable :  when  united  with  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect,  it  is 
truly  lovely ;  when  found  in  connection  with  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  intercourse  with  men,  it  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare.  Simplicity, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  was  a  marked  and  beautiful  feature  of 
his  mind,  and  it  pervaded  his  religion.  His  heart  was  open  to  reli- 
gious influences,  and  his  feelings  were  direct  and  truthful.  They  were 
not  showy,  for  he  was  naturally  reserved,  even  in  departments  wherein 
he  excelled.  His  religious  character  was  not  wavering,  because,  hav- 
ing exercised  his  strong  understanding  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
he  acted  conscientiously  and  consistently.  His  religion  inclined  to  the 
cheerful,  because  the  temperament  of  his  mind  was  habitually  so. 
The  kindness  of  his  natural  disposition  became  benevolence  in  his 
religion,  and  induced  him,  in  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way,  "  to  set 
forward  the  salvation  of  all  men  ^  within  his  sphere  of  influence. 

His  cheerfulness  in  the  social  circle, — ^how  he  loved  and  enjoyed  his 
select  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  evening 
recreations  and  readings  at  his  own  house,  at  theirs,  will  be  remem- 
bered afresh  by  the  yet  living,  who  participated  therein. 

It  was  observed  by  his  intimate  friends  that  the  labors  and  cares  of 
1833  were  not  sustained  with  quite  his  usual  degree  of  physical  vigor 
and  elasticity.  He  was  advised  to  take  some  relaxation,  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  during  his  residence  in  Lowell. 
The  summer  was  an  inconvenient  time  for  him  to  be  absent,  and  he 
did  not  get  away  until  the  beginning  of  August.  He  then  took  a 
journey  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  But,  his  strength  did  not 
recruit.  As  be  returned,  on  his  way  home,  he  was  cold  at  times,  and, 
when  he  alighted  at  his  door,  in  the  chill  of  the  evening,  from  the 
stage  which  had  brought  him  from  Boston,  August  23d,  he  went 
directly  to  his  chamber,  which  he  never  left  again.  A  fever,  insidious 
and  fatal,  had  seized  upon  him,  and  having  run  through  a  course  of 
anxious  fears,  and  trembling  hopes,  and  assiduous  attention,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  terminated  his  valuable  life. 
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The  next  dsj  there  appeared,  in  a  Lowell  paper,  of  which  the 
editor  was  Mr.  J.  Sleeper,  afterwards  of  Boston,  the  following 
obitiiary: — 

In  this  town,  last  evening,  Warren  Colborn,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mer- 
Manufaoturing  Company,  aged  40  yean. 

Mr.  Colburn  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1820,  and  eorupulously  fulfilled,  through 
life,  an  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  a  iruifi  and  as  a  CHanrriAN ;  and,  his  death 
wDl  be  severely  felt,  not  only  by  his  fiunily,  but  by  a  Bumerous  oirole,  to  whom  he 
was  endeari'd  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  a^ection.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  his  mind  wss,  intellectually  and  morally,  of  tbe  highett  grade.  His  labors 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education  are  well*known  to  the  world ;  and,  his  admira- 
ble treatises  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are  acknowledged  as  standard  works,  and 
are  introduced  into  almost  all  our  schools  and  academies.  Many  important  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  of  our  manufiK^turing  establishmentB  are  the  fruits  of  his 
scientific  researches  and  ingenuity.  Indeed,  he  was  always  devising  plans  to  im> 
prove  his  fellow-ciUzens  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  His  heart  was  full  of  philan- 
throphy,  and  his  study,  through  life,  seemed  to  be  to  do  good.  But,  he  is  taken 
away  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness.  His  pilgrimage  is  now  over,  and  he  has 
reaped  the  reward  of  the  blessed. 

Mr.  Colburn  had  been  a  resident  in  Lowell  for  nearly  ten  [about  nine]  yesn  j 
and,  always  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  inhabitanUL  The  loss  or 
such  a  man  makes  a  chasm  in  society ;  and,  years  may  elapse  before  it  will  be 
dosed. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  September  16th,  the 
day  of  his  interment,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Elisha  Bartiett) 
M.  D.,  then  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Lowell : — 

^  Dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,"  is  the  perpetually  impending  sentence  of 
the  Creator  upon  his  creatures.  And,  amid  more  tlum  common  gloom,  is  that 
sentence  this  day  uttered  over  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Colbusn.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  life,  or  to  indulge  in  anything  like  an 
elaborate  consideration  of  the  character  of  our  departed  townsman ;  for,  we  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  requisite  to  the  performance  of  this  melancholy, 
but  delightful  duty :  neither,  as  we  well-know,  can  any  poor  words  of  ours  lighten 
the  sorrow  or  break  up  the  darkness  which  his  death  has  shed  over  a  bereaved 
and  afflicted  family.  But,  in  the  privilege  of  friendship,  we  indnlffe  the  last  sad 
pleasure  of  leaving  our  simple  memorial  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  we  knew, 
and  loved,  and  have  lost. 

Mr.  Col  bum  was,  in  its  best  and  broadest  meaning,  a  great  and  a  good  man.  To  no 
other  individual,  either  among  the  dead  or  the  living,  has  the  cause  of  education 
in  New  England  been  more  indebted  than  to  him.  His  mind  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  best  of  all  philanthropy,  that  which  labors  to  make  itself  opera* 
tive  and  practical, — which  is  felt  not  only  by  its  possessor,  but  by  all  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  He  not  only  desired  the  improvement  and  happiness  cf 
his  species,  but  he  set  himself  to  work  out  that  improvement,  and  to  place  its  con- 
sequent happiness  in  their  reach.  He  did  not  indulge  in  indolent  and  unproduct- 
ive dreams  about  the  perfectibility  of  man ;  but,  while  he  yielded  to  none  in  the 
ardor  with  which  he  wished  to  witness  this  consummation,  he  also,  which  is  far 
better,  yielded  to  none  in  zealous  endeavor  for  its  accomplishment  To  judge  of 
a  man^B  character  wHh  any  thing  like  fairness,  we  most  take  into  the  estimate  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  would  be  probably  influenced.  These,  in  the  present 
case,  so  far  as  they  can  be  so  under  our  institutions,  were  untoward.  Mr.  Colburn 
was  not  bom  amid  the  shades  of  academic  bowen,  and  neither  the  smiles  of  the 
opulent  nor  tbe  patronage  of  the  great  greeted  his  entrance  into  life ;  yet,  he  won 
his  way  honorably  to  the  high  places  of  science,  and  sat  down,  a  peer,  among  the 
beaelhotofs  of  his  moe.  He  was  self-made, — ^the  sole  architect  of  his  fbrtme  and 
ikme. 

From  these  qualities  of  the  head,  we  turn  to  those  better  ones  of  the  heart, 
which,  after  all,  constituted  the  principal  charm,  and  the  crowning  excellence  of 
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Mr.  CollNira't  oharaoler.  like  tfa«  habitaal  noile  00  hit  ootuiteiMiioe)  he  had  a 
•ereni^  of  aool  which  oonld  have  been  the  resnlt  only  of  high  honor,  aonnd  prin- 
ciple, and  genuine  piety.  His  moral  worth,  like  hi«  mental  power,  wns  quiet  and 
imobtniBive,  and  00  man  ever  bore  his  honors  more  meekly  than  he.  His  religion 
was  the  fruit  both  of  feeling  and  of  thooght,  and  it  ahed  a  constant  and  celeatial 
light  over  the  **  daily  beauty ''  of  his  life.  Rarely  haa  it  been  our  lot  to  witness 
the  elements  of  all  ezodlenoies  so  harmonioosly  mingled.  He  is  taken  from  us  in 
the  "  midst  of  his  days,''  in  the  prime  of  hb  usefulness,  and,  aa  in  our  short- 
sightednesH  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  prematurely.  But,  why  prematurely? 
I^w  folly  and  how  nobly  haa  he  acoompliehed  the  highest  purposes  of  our  earthly 
existence,  and  although,  when  measured  by  the  lapee  of  years,  his  life  has  been 
short ;  it  has  been  long,  if  we  estimate  it  aa  we  should,  by  its  firuits  and  its  issues. 
He  lived  the  happiest  and  the  most  enviable  of  all  lives,— that  of  the  Chubtian 
pHiLoaoPBSE :  he  died  the  happiest  and  most  enviable  of  all  deathSf-^tfaat  of  th« 
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The  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Bartlett  will  recognize,  in  the  above,  the 
familiar  and  nninistakable  features  of  his  own  mind  and  pen. 

In  a  weekly  religious  paper,  entitled  the  Observer,'  edited  at  the 
time  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rand,  appeared  the  following,  as  editorial. 

We  are  not  used  to  the  work  of  writing  euloginms  upon  the  dead ;  but,  our 
feelings  instinctively  urge  us  to  say  something  respecting  the  man  whose  name  ia 
at  the  head  of  this  artide. 

^  Warren  Colbum,  taken  all  in  all,  was  a  most  wonderful  man.  There  was  in 
him  a  combination  of  qualities  which  rendered  him  a  friend  to  all,  and  which 
commanded  the  love  of  all.  His  was  not  a  life  of  inaction.  He  lived  to  some 
purpose.  With  a  constitution  little  fitted  to  the  rough  and  atormy  scenes  of  life, 
he  set  himself  to  work  in  his  own  appropriate  sphere,^  and  no  man  ever  accom- 
plished more.  We  have  understood  that  Mr.  Oolbum's  early  life  was  not  spent, 
aa  we  should  conjecture,  from  his  attainments,  amidst  all  the  advantages  of  schools 
and  academies ;  but,  that  he  labored  amidst  great  disadvantages  in  these  respects. 
He  was  strictly  a  self  made  man.  His  eflbrts  were  well  directed  and  ^cient  in 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  young.  His  Arithmetic  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  that  science,  and  opened  the  way  ftir  the  numerous  systems 
which  have  since  been  raised  upon  his  superstructure. 

His  series  of  reading  books  have  been  aJso  extensively  adopted  in  all  our  schools, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  secure  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  achools. 

He  was  an  agent  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company  in  thia  place ; 
which  haa  sustained,  in  his  death,  an  almost  irreparable  loss. 

His  attainments  were  great  in  all  the  brancnes  of  Mathematics  and  general 
aoience,  and  the  cause  of  Mucation  through  the  country  owes  to  his  influence  much 
of  its  present  prosperity. 

His  disposition  was  amiable,  and  his  hand  was  extended  to  all,  without  distinc- 
tion,  who  claimed  his  friendship.  He  always  appeared  smilinff  and  cheerful,  and 
we  are  assured  that  he  scarcely  ever  seemed  leas  cheerful  at  hia  own  fireside  than 
in  public. 

8neh  was  Warren  Golbum,  in  hia  Mentific  and  toeial  qnalitiea ;  but,  from 
what  we  have  aeen  and  heard  we  should  presume  that  hia  heart  waa  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  deep  and  fervent  piety.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  this, 
Mr.  Colbum  presented  a  singular  instance  of  a  mind  bent  upon  literary  attainmenta, 
and  yet  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  religion.  We  would  that  all  our  men  of 
learning  were  aa  sensible  of  their  own  mortality,  and  of  the  need  of  a  preparation 
for  the  future  life,  aa  he  waa. 

But,  he  ia  goiie.  Hia  reroaina  are  with  us ;  his  immortal  spirit  haa,  we  trMk, 
gone  to  expand  ita  powers,  and  to  make  more  lofty  flighla  in  a  purer  and  holier 
atmosphere.  He  Ims  built  hk  own  moDomeat,  and  it  will  stand  longer  than  the 
mementos  which  other  men  can  raiae  to  perpetuate  hia  virtues.  The  breaohei 
which  God  thna  makes,  he  akme  can  repair.  Let  ua  look  to  him  in  all  our  affile* 
turn,  as  he  posansars  the  sources  of  consdatiatta. 
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These  articles,  occasioned  by  the  event  of  his  death,  serve  to  give 
expression  of  the  prevalent  feeling  as  pervading  different  portions  of 
the  community  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  He  was  interred  in 
Lowell ;  but,  his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mount  Auburn, 
where  a  modest  and  durable  monument  was  placed  by  his  literary 
friends  over  his  grave,  with  a  simple  inscription. 

There  will  be  added'a  few  general  impressions  from  the  reminiscences 

of  surviving  friends,  as  more  recently  e4>Tessed. 

"•  There  are  few  men,"  aayB  his  friend,  Mr.  Batohelder,  "  who,  in  w  short  and 
quiet  a  life,  have  done  so  mooh  good,  and  rendered  their  name  so  ^miliar.  I 
remember,  many  years  ago,  on  visiting,  with  him,  a  school  in  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  instmotors  and  others  interested  in  the  sohool,  that  when  I 
introdaced  him  to  one  of  the  Trostees  of  the  lustitotion,  he  manifested  much  sar- 
prize  at  his  yoathful  appearance,  and  asked,  *  Is  this  Mr.  Colbum,  the  Mathema- 
tioian  ?  *  remarking  that,  having  heard  bo  muoh  of  him.  and  of  the  good  he  had 
done  in  tiie  world,  he  expected  to  see  a  man  with  gray  naiis  and  bent  with  age.'' 

His  friend,  Mr.  Sherwin,  says : — 

Mr.  Colbnm  was  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  manners  and  oharaoter,  sincerity, 
a  high  regard  for  truth,  and  an  amiableness  which  endeared  him  to  all  lus 
acqnaintances. 

James  Hayward,  Esq.,  says : — 

Mr.  Colbnrn  was  a  modest  unobtrusive  man.  I  was  first  attracted  by  his  scien- 
tific tendencies  and  tastes.  I  then  sought  his  further  acquaintance.  I  was  struck 
with  the  strength  and  deamese  of  his  mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  practical  and  the  useful.  And,  I  was  charmed  with  his  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, his  perfect  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  thought  and  purpose.  He  was  a  man 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  His  simplidty  and  directness  were  seen  in  all  his 
pursuits ;  as  well  in  his  business  as  in  his  scientific  inquiries,  and  his  intercourse 
with  society.  In  all,  he  was  a  man  tn  eamett.  I  remember  that  I  early  got  these 
impressions  of  him,  and  used  to  embrace  every  convenient  opp^tunity  of  being  in 
his  society.  His  love  of  science  made  his  society  both  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive, and  the  simplicity  and  benignity  of  his  character  made  it  absolutely  charming. 
I  reckon  it  among  the  peculiar  blessings  of  my  life,  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  such  a  man.  The  tendency  of  his  mind 
was  to  scientific  accuracy ;  and,  he  exercised  it  in  the  higher  subjects  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry.  His  attainments  in  analytical  mathematics  were  eminent ;  and,  it 
18  known  that,  in  his  leisure  from  business,  he  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  difiicult  problems  in  astronomical  sdence.  But,  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  was,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  practical  in  knowledge.  His  study  was  to 
simpliiy  science, — to  make  it  accessible  to  common  minds ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  his 
elementary  books  are  instances  of  great  success  in  this  way ;  especially  the  '*  First 
Lessons  in  Arithmetic.''  I  hold  in  great  admiration  Mr.  Colbum's  character  as  a 
student  in  science,  a  practical  philosopher,  a  man,  and  a  Christian.  Tbese  are 
the  impressions  which  he  made  on  me  j  and,  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  yearn 
has  not  tended  to  e&oe  them. 

James  A.  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  says : — 

When  I  left  Cambridge,  1832, 1  went  into  Mr.  Colbnm's  oounting-room,  and 
remained  there  until  his  summons  came.  While  in  his  oonnting-room,  I  became 
better  acquainted.  I  there  began  to  appreciate  the  good  and  n(»Ie  qualities  of  his 
character.  There,  with  others,  I  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  love  and  respeot  hun. 
There  I  learned  to  admire  his  uniform  urbanity,  his  pleasant  look,  his  kind  word, 
in  giving  directions  or  advice.    Even  m  giving  admonition,  if  necessary,  his  kind- 

iss  was  seen  and  felt. 

In  my  mind's  eye,  I  can  now  see  him  at  his  office.    I  can  see  his  mild  and 
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plaoid  oomitaDaiice,  at  hu  pleasant  home.  I  can  see  him  at  the  lectare  room ; 
giYisg  instnietioD, — laboriog  hard  and  long  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-citizens.  I 
can  see  his  overseers,  his  operatives,  his  clerks,  all  having  but  one  universal  love 
and  Tegui  for  him  while  living, — having  but  one  nniverml  tear  at  his  departure. 
11»  eye  of  Uth  oui  iiow  .M  him  engaged  in  more  exalted  dutie.,  and  reaping  • 
higher  reward. 

In  persona]  appearance,  Mr.  Oolburn  was  decidedly  pleasing.  His 
height  was  five  feet  ten,  and  his  figure  well  proportioned.  His  face 
was  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  Persons  have  often  been  heard  to  say, 
were  they  artists,  they  could  portray  his  countenance  correctly.  Dr. 
Fumess,  in  his  college  reminiscence,  says :  ^^  We  used  to  admire  Col- 
burn's  grand  large  eye.**  The  distinguishing  features  of  his  face  were 
his  eyes  and  his  mouth ;  both  indicating  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, his  benevolence,  intelligence,  and  refinement.  His  manner  was 
often  abstracted,  indicating  intense  thought ;  but,  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  persons  and  things  about  him,  it  was  always  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  love  and  benevolence.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Babcock, 
of  Dedham,  gives  the  following  anecdote :  ''I  was  a  guest  at  his  table, 
many  years  since,  and  he  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  silent,  meditative 
mood,  scarcely  noticing  his  guests  or  his  household.  I  supposed  him 
rather  destitute  of  conversational  powers,  and  contented  myself  with 
looking  upon,  without  listening  to,  the  distinguished  mathematician. 
About  mid-dinner  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  I  see  it  now :  I  think  it  will 
work.'  He  soon  informed  us  he  had  been  inspecting  a  rotary  fire 
engine ;  but,  did  not  quite  understand  the  scientific  principle.  When 
his  mind  was  at  rest,  he  displayed  colloquial  powers  highly  gratifying 
and  instructive." 

Of  his  hesitancy  of  speech,  his  friends  were  not  so  much  aware  as 
a  stranger  might  be.  He  was  not  fluent  in  conversation ;  neither  was 
there  any  physical  impediment  He  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  write 
easily,  and  attributed  it  to  his  want  of  early  practice.  Perhaps  the 
hesitancy,  which  some  observed,  may  have  arisen  from  the  like  cause. 
In  conversation,  he  was  always  desirous  of  using  the  most  correct  and 
expressive  language,  and  endeavored  to  select  the  best  words.  In 
choosing  his  words,  there  was  sometimes  observable  a  slight 
wavering. 

His  disposition  was  remarkable  for  its  evenness  and  serenity.  Though 
possessed  of  great  sensibility  and  feeling,  he  was  never  elated  or 
depressed,  but  always  cheerful. 

The  lapse  of  time  has  taken  largely  from  the  number  of  Mr.  Col- 
bum's  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  has  buried  inx>blivion  much 
that  should  have  been  seasonably  recorded.  One  of  the  roost  intimate 
of  his  friends,  James  G.  Carter,  Esq.,  survived  him  about  sixteen 
years;  and,  in  June,  1849,  writing  to  Mrs.  Colbum,  relative  to  some 
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letters,  &c.,  say^ :  ^  You  must  find,  or  most  have  found,  in  looking 
over  Mr.  Colbum's  papers,  many  more  letters  of  mine,  if  they  were 
preserved.  They  were  not,  probably,  of  much  valae,  except  as  a 
transcript  of  my  heart  at  the  time :  for,  no  man  ever  drew  out  my 
heart  as  did  Warren  Colburn.  No  one  has  ever  filled  the  aching 
void  made  by  his  Ices. 

If  I  can  aid  you  about  it,  [a  snudl  matt^  of  business,]  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  do  so  when  I  return  from  Michigan,  whither  I  expect 
to  go,  with  Mrs.  Carter  and. Ann  EHza,  next  weeL  [He  went  on  this 
projected  journey,  and  never  returned ;  but,  died  in  Chicago,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  He  goes  on  to  say,]  So  I  cannot 
see  you  till  I  return.  Then,  why  will  you  not  come  up  to  see  us,  and 
bring  your  daughters.  Mary  looks  like  her  &ther;  and,  when  I 
think  of  the  long,  unbroken  friendship  that  existed  between  Mr.  Col- 
bum  and  myself,  I  cannot  bear  to  have  his  children  grow  up  without 
knowing  them.  Warren  came  to  see  me  once  or  twice  while  he  was 
stationed  at  Shirley,  on  the  Fitchburg  road ;  and,  I  once  went  over 
on  purpose  to  see  him,  but  he  was  off  at  some  other  post  on  his  line 
of  operations,  and  that  closed  my  acquaintance  with  him.  I  have 
often  inquired  about  him,  and  always  hear  of  him  as  being  a  good 
character,  and  giving  promise  of  distinction  in  his  profession. 

Our  habits,  pursuits,  and  associatidns  may  have  led  us  far  asunder; 
but,  I  always  revert  to  my  acquaintance  with  you  and  Mr.  Colburn, 
with,  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  often  ieel  quite  sad  that  such  pleas- 
ant reminiscences  should  fade  away  without  a  stronger  effort  to  revive 
and  perpetuate  them." 

To  revive  and  perpetuate  the  fast  fading  reminiscences  of  one  so 
widely  yet  so  little  known,  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  desultory 
article.  If  its  perusal  should  awaken  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  fur- 
ther recollections  of  one  so  deserving  of  remembrance,  it  is  hoped  they 
too  may  be  put  on  record  for  preservati<Hi,  in  order  so  to  increase  the 
stock  of  material  that  some  more  skillful  hand  may  weave  these  gath- 
ered shreds  into  a  Memoir,  worthy  of  the  name  and  character  of 
Warbbn  Colburn. 
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AddrMMd  to  Youig  Tcach«n> 
BT  WILUAM  KVaSHX,  LANOASTBB,  MASS. 

[Continaed  finom  No.  6^  p.  144.] 

KATURAL  OONNKCnoIl   OF  TBI   rEBCIPTIVB  AND  THK   XKFLCCTXTK   rACULTIBi. 

To  enable  his  pupila  to  extend  the  exercise  of  attention  into  that  of 
continued  observationj  is  the  great  aim  of  the  teacher,  who  works  in- 
telligentlj  on  the  material  of  mind,  with  a  view  to  elicit  power  of 
thoughts  As  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties  extends, 
the  end  of  culture  is  to  create  an  obierving  mind ;  from  which,  in  the 
beautifully  perfect  arrangements  of  the  great  Author  of  intelligence, 
spring,  in  succession,  a  reasoning  and  a  reflecting  mind.  The  latter, 
however,  can  never  be  obtained  without  due  obedience  to  the  Creator's 
law  of  succession,  in  the  development  of  intellect  The  materials  of 
reason  and  reflection  lie,  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
tJie  field  of  observation ;  and,  a  regard  to  the  law  of  natural  and 
healthy  development,  therefore,  induces  the  teacher  to  look  caref^ldly 
to  the  first  steps  of  his  procedure  in  the  processes  of  cultivation. 
Having  used  his  best  endeavors  to  vivify  and  invigorate  the  power  of 
attention,  by  all  appropriate  means  and  appliances,  he  proceeds  to  the 
use  of  every  genial  method  of  confirming  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  maintain  that  fiiculty  in  habitual  action  ;  to  stamp  on  the  intellect, 
as  a  characteristic  trait,  an  inquisitive  and  appropriating  spirit,  which 
examines  and  searches  into  all  things  within  its  sphere,  aggregates 
their  riches  to  itself,  and  ever  comes  home  laden  with  results  for  the 
exercise  of  powers  and  faculties  yet  greater  than  itself;  and,  to  which 
it  is  ordwned  to  minister.  It  is  thus  that  the  mind  becomes  the 
delighted  and  conscious  agent  in  its  own  advancement, 

pBoosanw  bt  which  thb  habtt  or  observation  ib  bkcubkd. 

The  frequent  solicitation  of  isttention,  by  the  presentation  of  attract- 
ive objects,  would,  of  itself,  as  we  see  in  Nature's  unaided  training  of 
the  savage,  provoke  a  tendency  to  observe  and  to  inquire.  But,  the 
action  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  in  aid  of  Nature,  and  in  obedience 
to  her  dictation,  is  founded  on  a  law  of  moral  certainty,  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  mental  action.    Understanding  and  relying 
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on  the  BTuoeptibilitj  of  the  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  objects  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  these  objects  to 
that  end ;  and,  aided,  no  less  effectually,  by  that  inward  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  burning  desire  to  observe  and  understand,  which  actu- 
ates the  young  mind  itself  the  enlightened  teacher  knows  he  lias  but 
to  attract  attention  to  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  employ  as  a  ma- 
terial in  the  fabric  of  kuowledge.  Attention  gained,  secures  percip- 
tion  ;  if  the  object  is  properly  selected,  and  skillfully  handled. 

The  volatility  of  attention  in  the  immature  mind,  which,  if  unguarded, 
tends  to  mental  dissipation  and  superficial  observation,  the  teacher 
counteracts  by  genial  measures,  adapted  to  arrest  and  ^t  this  subtle 
element  of  mental  power,  and'carry  it  successfully  forward,  from  step 
to  step  in  observation,  till  the  end  in  view  in  investigation  is  attained. 
The  successive  steps  of  the  mind's  progress,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skillful  instructor,  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  the  result  of  true  per- 
ception, exact  observation,  and  complete  knowledge,  are  suggestively 
indicated  in  the  process  of  investigating  the  structure  of  any  visible 
object,  and  naturally  present  themselves  in  the  following  order:  exam- 
ination^ analysis^  inspection ;  aided  by  interrogation,  direction,  and 
information,  and  extended  successively  to  the  more  complex  processes 
ojf  comparison  and  classification. 

Examination,  as  a  Process  in  Intellectual  Training, — In  the 
absence  of  the  prompting  and  directing  power  of  genial  culture,  it  is 
true,  perhaps,  that  most  of  our  race  are  permitted  to  fill  the  measure 
of  their  days  without  one  definite  or  quickening  thought  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  for  a  life-time.  The  peasant  boy,  who, 
of  all  human  beings,  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for  the  contempla- 
tion and  intelligent  study  of  nature,  seldom  experiences  the  friendly 
aid  of  a  suggestive  question,  that  might  lead  him  to  appreciate  the 
elements  of  intellectual  wealth,  in  which  the  field  of  his  daily  labor 
abounds.  Education  has  given  him  the  ability  to  compute  his  wages, 
to  read,  6r  to  sign  a  receipt ;  and,  thus  to  meet  the  humble  demands 
of  his  animal  subsistence.  It  may  even  have  afforded  him  some 
formal  instruction  in  grammar  or  geography.  But,  it  has  not  even 
hinted  to  him  that,  in  '^herb,  tree,  fruit,  flower,  glistering  with  dew,'' 
there  are  wonders  of  skill,  and  beauty,  and  power,  fitted  to  fill  his 
soul  with  delight,  and  to  exalt  him  to  a  higher  intelligence ;  that,  in 
the  bud,  as  it  opens  in  spring,  in  the  expanded  blossom  of  summer,  in 
the  tinted  leaf  of  autumn,  in  the  shell  which  he  picks  up  from  the 
sand  of  the  brook,  in  the  very  pebble  which  he  ^  turns  with  his  share, 
and  treads  upon,''  there  are  offered  to  his  mind  whole  volumes  of  the 
richest  knowledge,  which  the  study  of  a  life-time  cannot  exhaust 
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An  eloquent  American  writer,  speaking  of  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, says :  *'  The  time  may  come  when  the  teacher  will  take  his 
pupil  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  by  the  running  streams,  and  teach 
him  all  the  principles  of  Science,  as  she  comes  from  her  Maker."  The 
teacher  is  here  rightfully  represented  as  fulfilling,  in  his  humble  sphere 
of  duty,  the  highest  offices  of  philanthropy  and  of  religion.  Such  is 
the  teacher^s  noble  and  beneficent  function,  in  fifivoring  circumstances ; 
yet,  not  less  when,  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  life,  he  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  his  school-room,  but  brings  in  Nature's  apparatus 
from  without,  to  give  life,  and  meaning,  and  efficacy  to  his  instruct 
tions,  and  win  the  young  mind  to  the  earnest  and  devoted  study  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator. 

Intellectual  Effects  Resulting  from  the  Examination  of  Objects. — 
The  zealous  teacher,  working  with  such  light  shed  upon  his  labors, 
knows  that,  in  presenting  a  product  of  Nature  to  the  eye,  he  is  pre- 
senting a  germ  of  thought  to  the  mind,  which,  under  his  skillAil  man- 
agement, shall  duly  unfold,  in  leaf,  and  blossom,  and  ultimate  fruit 
He  knows  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  guiding  suggestion,  his  young 
pupil  may  have  looked  a  thousand  times  on  that  leaf,  as  a  thing 
which  did  not  concern  him  ;  on  the  shell,  as  only  something  queer ; 
on  the  pebble,  as  an  unintelligible  intruder,  perhaps,  on  his  personal 
comfort ;  on  the  flower,  as  something  pretty,  that  his  sisters  are  fond 
of;  on  the  fruit,  as  a  suffidently  satisfactory  morsel  for  his  palate ;  and, 
that  thus,  in  the  great  universal  hall  of  learning,  stored  with  library 
and  apparatus,  the  orphaned  mind  may  have  sauntered  away  the  pre- 
cious hours  of  early  life,  without  having  been  induced  to  study  a  single 
lesson,  or  engage  in  a  single  exercise.  All  this  the  teacher  is  well 
aware  of;  but,  he  knows,  too,,  the  hidden  life  and  power  that  lie 
wrapped  up  in  the  little  object  with  which,  as  a  specimeii  from 
Nature's  cabinet,  he  proceeds  to  magnetize  the  sentient  intellects  before 
him.  He  knows  that,  as  surely  as  these  susceptible  beings  are  brought 
near  enough  to  come  within  the  range  of  action,  they  fall  under  the 
spell  of  its  power,  are  charmed  to  rapt  attention,  and  carried  on,  in 
wondering  and  delighted  observation,  till  they  are  finally  arrested 
by  the  grateful  surprise  of  conscious  knowledge,  and  advanced 
intelligence. 

Is  it  a  plant  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  lesson  he  would  give  ? 
He  has  but,  by  a  striking  question,  to  break  the  crust  of  habituation, 
which  has  blunted  the  perception  of  his  pupils,  and  hinders  their 
mental  vision.  He  has  but  to  ask  them  to  describe  its  parts,  in  detail, 
as  he  holds  it  up  before  them,  and  he  has  gained  the  grand  prelimi- 
nary condition  of  effective  perception, — ^attentive  examination,     Ai 
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the  description  extends  its  ramifications,  the  weed,  which  had  been  a 
thousand  times  trodden  under  foot,  without  a  thought  of  its  nature  or 
construction,  becomes  an  eloquent  expositor  of  Creative  mechanism 
and  life ;  its  parts  become  organs  and  channels  of  vitality, — a  won- 
drous laboratory  of  chemical  elements  and  action;  the  individual 
object  becomes  a  member  of  a  family,  each  of  whom  has  his  life  and 
his  history,  his  birth,  growth,  maturity,  and  decay ;  leaving,  as  the 
moral  of  his  story,  the  parting  suggestive  question,  riveted  in  the 
wondering  mind,  "Am  I  not  wonderfully. made?'' 

One  such  result, — and  the  more  common  the  object  which  secures 
it  the  better, — one  such  result  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  repetition  of 
itself^  in  a  thousand  other  instances.  The  ice  of  indifference  is  broken ; 
and  the  observer  may  now  see  clearly,  through  the  transparant  water, 
the  many-formed  beautiful  pebbles  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  time  and  trouble  of  examination,  it  is  now  found,  are  amply 
repaid  in  the  conscious  pleasure  of  intelligent  observation ;  and,  they 
are  no  longer  begrudged.  The  mind  has  now  become  desirous  to 
observe,  examine,  and  explore.  It  has  already  set  out  on  a  career 
which,  were  all  educators  intelligent  agents,  would  be  ceaseless  to  all 
to  whose  advancement  it  is  their  part  to  minister. 

Example  of  a  Successful  Teacher, — ^A  most  striking  exemplification, 
in  this  respect,  of  successful  instruction,  was  often  exhibited  in  the 
devoted  labors  of  the  late  Josiah  Holbrook,  who,  although  the  very 
extent  of  some  of  his  plans  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education 
may  have  rendered  their  execjution  difficult  for  the  endeavors  of  an 
individual,  yet  was  uniformly  successful  in  his  attempts  to  introduce 
the  study  of  natural  objects,  as  a  part  of  early  education  in  all  schools. 
Trusting  to  the  power  of  attraction  and  (development  latent  within  a 
stone,  picked  up  by  the  wayside,  he  would  enter  a  school,  with  no 
other  apparatus  of  instruction  provided ;  and,  holding  up  the  familiar 
object,  would  succeed,  by  means  of  a  few  simple  but  skillfully-put 
questions,  in  creating  an  earnest  desire  in  his  young  audience  to  be 
permitted  to  look  more  closely  at  the  object  He  would  then  hand  it 
to  them,  and  have  it  passed  from  one  to  another. 

Having  thus  secured  the  preliminary  advantage  of. earnest  attsntionj 
his  next  step  would  be,  by  a  few  more  brief  questions,  to  lead  his  little 
class  to  a  close  and  careful  exafnination  of  the  specimen  submitted  to 
their  notice ;  and,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  the  bit  of  granite  in  their  hands, — ^although  but  one  stone  to  the 
eye,  at  first  sight, — actually  contained  portions  of  three  different  kinds 
of  rock.  He  would  then  give  his  pupils  an  unpretending  but  ihor- 
QUghly  effective  exercise  in  analysis^  by  inducing  them  to  point  out 
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distanetly  each  component  element,  apart,  and  to  describe,  at  the 
moment  of  doing  so,  its  points  of  difference  from  the/>thers,  by  which 
the  eye  might  recognize  and  the  mind  distinguish  it. 

Another  stage,  in  the  well-planned  lessons  of  this  true  teacher, 
would  lead  to  a  yet  closer  inspection  of  the  component  elements  in  the 
object  of  observation,  by  the  presentation  of  separate  specimens  of 
each,  in  comparison  with  the  smaller  portions  of  them  perceptible  in 
the  stone.  The  transparency  of  the  micaj  its  laminated  form,  its 
beauty  to  the  eye,  would  all  come  up  in  turn,  for  due  notice  and 
remark ;  nor  would  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  several  of  the  uses  and 
conveniences  of  life  be  overlooked.  The  quarU  element,  with  its  beau- 
tiful crystalline  aspect  and  forms,  its  value  as  a  gem,  its  wide  diffusion 
in  the  granular  condition,  its  presence  and  its  effects  in  the  composi- 
tion of  rocks  and  soils, — all  briefly  exemplified  and  enumerated, — 
would  form  a  copious  subject  of  instruction  and  delight.  The  feld- 
spar^  too,  with  its  creamy  tint  and  block-like  configuration,  and  its 
valuable  uses  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  and  the  dentist,  would  come 
in  for  its  share  of  delighted  attention  and  studious  observation. 

Here  was  the  true  office  of  instruction  fiiithfully  exemplified.  Here 
was  genuine  mental  activity,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and,  here  were 
its  natural  effects, — vigorous,  healthy  expansion  and  development, 
together  with  the  pure,  natural,  and  salutary  pleasure  of  intellectual 
exercise, — more  dear  to  the  child  than  even  his  favorite  play-  Here, 
too,  were  effectually  secured  the  moral  influences  of  culture,  docility, 
order,  regularity,  voluntary  attention  and  application,  gratitude  to  the 
instructor  for  personal  favor  and  benefit  consciously  received,  an  earn- 
est desire  implanted  for  the  true  and  enduring  pleasures  which  spring 
from  knowledge,  and  the  first  steps  taken  in  the  life-long  pursuit  of 
sdence.  The  teacher,  having  put  himself  into  a  true  living  relation 
to  the  mental  constitution  of  his  pupils,  could,  without  delaying  for 
formal  calls  to  order  or  attention,  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  benign  office 
of  his  vocation,  as  the  guide  of  the  young  ;nind.  By  a  wise  prevent- 
ive method, — ^not  by  authority,  rule,  or  penalty, — ^he  secured  the 
devoted  attention  and  good  order  of  his  pupils,  and,  not  less,  their 
own  happiness,*  their  spnpathy  with  him,  at  the  moment,  and  their 
habitual  reverence  for  him,  as  the  living  source  of  knowledge. 

After  one  lesson,  such  as  has  been  described,  the  substantial  and 
durable  effect  resulting  from  it  was  usually  perceptible  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  dismission  of  the  school,  the  juvenile  members  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  audience  would  be  found  resorting  to  whatever  place  they 
thought  likely  to  furnish  them  with  specimens  such  as  he  had  exhib- 
ited in  his  lesson.    This  was  almost  universally  the  case  when  the 
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lesson  happened  to  be  given  in  a  rural  region,  where  objects  of  the 
kind  in  question* were  easily  obtained.  But,  not  less  zeal  for  collect- 
ing specimens  for  juvenile  cabinets,  would  sometimes  be  manifested  in 
the  more  confined  sphere  of  city  life,  an  instance  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  writer  to  forget. 

An  eager  group  of  little  collectors  were  scrambling  for  specimens 
around  the  temporary  shed  of  the  stone-masons  occupied  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  public  building.  They  were  busily  replenishing  their  pock- 
els  with  such  pieces  as  struck  their  fancy,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
to  compare  specimens,  or  each  to  examine  his  own  more  closely. 
Drawing  near  to  the  juvenile  company  of  geologists,  as  their  heads 
were  clubbed  together  in  earnest  inspection  of  a  specimen,  the  observer 
heard  one  exclaim, ''  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  kind.  For, 
you  know,  Mr.  Holbrook  said  the  way  to  spell  granite  was  not 
g-r-a-n-i-t-ej  but  *  mica,  quartz,  Ktidi  feldspar^  Now,  there  is  not  a  bit 
of  mica  in  any  of  these  stones."  The  observer  happened  to  know  of 
Mr.  Holbrookes  visits  to  the  school  to  which  the  boys  belonged ;  and, 
as  he  saw  that  the  little  students  had  just  found  their  way  to  the 
exact  spot  in  investigation  where  Mr.  H.  would  be  glad  to  meet  them, 
so  as,  by  means  of  a  little  closer  analysis,  to  enable  them  to  detect  the 
difference  between  granite  and  **  sienite,"  he  relieved  their  anxiety  by 
telling  them  that  they  had  better  not  throw  away  the  pieces  they  had 
picked  up,  but  carry  them  to  the  school-room,  next  morning,  and  ask 
Mr.  Holbrook  to  tell  them  why  there  was  no  mica  in  their  specimens, 
and  what  those  black  specks  were.  One  of  the  little  explorers  returned 
to  his  home,  on  the  following  day,  to  tell,  with  a  face  all  radiant  with 
intelligence,  about  the  quarries  of  Syene,  in  Egypt,  the  quarries  of 
Quincy,  and  those  of  the  '*  Granite  "  State,  and  even  to  go  into  some 
details,  in  which  neither  of  his  parents  was  sufficiently  versed 'in 
science  to  follow  him  satisfactorily.  ^ 

Analysis,  in  its  Connection  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive 
Faculties. — An  eminent  .writer  has  truly  said  that  a  dwarf,  behind  his 
steam-engine,  may  remove  mountains.  Analysis  is  the  correspondent 
power  of  the  intellect  It  is  the  grand  instrument  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  perceptive  faculties.  It  is  observation  working  scientifi- 
cally ;  and,  of  all  the  implements  of  science,  it  is  the  keenest  in  its 
edge,  the  truest  in  its  action,  and  the  surest  in  the  results  which  it 
attains.  It  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  in  all  departments  of  intelligence ; 
and,  perfection  in  its  processes  is  the  crown  of  glory  on  the  head  of 
him  who  stands  foremost  in  the  field  of  scientific  research.  Education, 
as  the  power  which  trains  and  forms  the  mental  habits,  has  no  higher 
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boon  which  it  can  confer,  as  the  resalt  of  jears  of  practice  and 
discipline. 

Valuable,  however,  as  this  process  is,  education,  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  could  lay  but  slight  claims  to  the  merit  of  having  formed  the 
mental  habits  which  it  implies ;  since  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
analytic  intellection  were  withheld  or  neglected,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  to  provide  the  requisite  objects  and 
exercises  for  the  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Education, 
while  it  consisted  chiefly  in  arbitrary  forms  of  exercise  on  abstract 
principles,  connected  with  formulas  in  language  and  in  number,  drawn 
from  the  sciences  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  precluded  the  exercise 
of  perception,  by  causing  the  learner  to  assume,  instead  of  investiga- 
ting, the  primary  facts  of  language  and  of  number.  At  the  present 
day,  we  obey  the  law  of  inductive  procedure,  and  substitute  personal 
observation  and  distinct  perception  for  wide  assumption  and  broad 
assertion.  This  is  true  of,  at  least,  the  modes  and  methods  of  all  who 
profess  to  teach  philosophically,  as  not  mere  instructors,  but  educators 
of  the  mind.  Still,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  early  direction  and  training  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  proper  materials  on  which 
the  intellect  should  be  exercised  in  the  first  stages  of  its  course  of 
discipline. 

Analysis,  as  a  process  of  observant  mind,  implies  the  presence  of 
objects  which,  by  its  solvent  power,  it  is  to  reduce  to  component  ele- 
ments ;  and,  as  the  real  object,  the  fact,  the  actual  relation,  precede, 
in  the  order  of  nature  and  development,  the  ideal  image,  the  intellec- 
tual abstraction,  the  logical  deduction,  early  education  in  its  primary 
operations,  should  conform  to  this  law  of  order  and  of  progress,  and, 
in  prescribing  its  first  forms  of  exercise  and  discipline,  should  obviously 
draw  its  materials  from  the  external  universe  of  palpable  realities,  and 
not  from  the  internal  world  of  pure  thought,  in  which  the  young 
mind  possesses  so  little  conscious  power.  Nor  is  it  well  for  the  mind 
that  the  habit  of  analytical  observation  and  study,  so  indispensable  to 
its  successfiil  action,  in  all  forms  of  acquisitive  exercise,  should  be  de- 
ferred to  the  later  stages  of  intellectual  culture.  Facility  in  analysis, 
acquired  by  practice  on  the  accessible  forms  and  relations  of  external 
objects,  is  easily  transferred,  by  analogy,  to  the  arithmetical  exercise 
of  resolving  complicated  numbers  into  their  simpler  constituent 
groups ;  or,  the  grammatical  one  of  reducing  a  perplexing  period  to 
its  primary  elements,  and  these,  in  turn,  to  their  component  parts. 

Progress  in  mathematical  science  and  linguistic  study,  would  be 
much  surer  and  3iot e  rapid,  if,  instead  of  being  demanded  of  the 
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earlier  stages  of  mental  progress,  it  were  postponed  to  a  period  snbse- 
quent  to  that  of  analytical  exercise,  practised,  for  years,  on  objects 
perceptible  to  the  senses. 

Analysis,  as  the  systematic  process  of  examination,  is  one  and  the 
same  thing,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  applied ;  its  power  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline,  is  as  fully  felt  in  investigating  the  structure  of  a 
plant  as  that  of  a  sentence ;  and,  the  intelligent  teacher,  while  super- 
intending such  a  process,  will  feel  the  same  T^eight  of  obligation  rest- 
ing on  him  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  will,  accordingly,  be 
watchful  over  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  conducted,  that  it  be 
not  superficial,  or  hasty,  or  partial,  but  thorough-going,  deliberate,  and 
exhaustive,  as  far  as  it  ought  to  extend ;  and.  that  it  be  furnished  with 
faithful  expression,  or  record,  at  every  step  of  its  progress.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  indispensable  broad  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
which  gives  certainty  to  knowledge,  by  separating  what  has  been 
examined  from  what  has  not  been,  and  measures  what  is  known  by 
what  has  been  done. 

Inspection,  as  a  Disciplinary  Process  for  the  Perceptive  Faculties, 
— ^When  analysis  has  faithfully  performed  its  peculiar  task,  and 
singled  out  for  observation  the  very  last  component  element  in  the 
object  of  investigation,  there  remains  yet,  to  the  attentive  teacher, 
another  stage  of  perceptive  progress  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupil, 
under  the  suggestive  direction  of  a  mind  which  has  already  traveled 
the  path  of  knowledge.  The  searching  inspection  of  the  individual 
elements  which  compose  a  complex  whole, — ^an  inspection  so  minute, 
that  each  element  may  be  described  and  defined  in  its  distinctive  unity 
of  constitution  and  character,  and,  in  the  clearly  traced  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole,  as  well  as  in  each  of  its  own  chief  characteris- 
tics, or  promin^t  features, — ^becomes,  perhaps,  in  turn,  an  element  in 
some  wide-sweeping  induction,  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
classification. 

Elementary  botany, — that  which  a  young  child  is  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  study,  and  which  requires  but  the  seeing  eye  and  the  attentive 
mind,  to  examine  and  describe  the  different  parts  of  a  plant,  or  even 
a  root,  a  stem,  a  bud,  or  a  leaf, — abounds  in  the  best  of  materials  for 
exercise  in  dose  and  minute  examination  of  details.  To  render  this 
process  a  tendency  and  a  habit  of  bis  pupil's  mind,  is  here  the  office 
of  the  educator.  Yet,  this  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  resources  of 
nature  on  which  he  may  draw  for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  traits 
of  intellectual  skill  and  expertness,  as  attributes  of  the  young  minds, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  train  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mental  power 
to  which  he  can  raise  them. 
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In  the  .examination  of  a  plant,  for  example,  he  does  not  limit  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  mere  analysis  of  the  irhole  into  its  parts. 
Every  part,  separately,  he  makes  an  ohject  of  distinct  inspection  and 
investigation,  in  every  light  in  which  observation  or  science  enables 
him  to  hold  it  up.  No  feature  of  individual  character  is  suffered  to 
escape  notice, — ^no  detail,  how  minute  soever  it  may  be,  in  which  it 
differs  from,  or  resembles,  a  correspondent  point  of  form  or  function, 
in  another  specimen  of  kindred  character. 

In  lessons  on  animal  life, — ^to  use  another  example, — ^the  juvenile 
student,  under  the  chaige  of  the  watchful  teacher,  is  directed  to  observe 
the  fact,  which  minute  inspection  discloses,  that,  in  one  instance,  where 
he  would  naturally,  at  iSrst  glance,  think  that  he  has  seen  two  feet ; 
he  will  actually  discover,  on  closer  inspection,  two  hands ;  that,  in 
observing  the  figure  of  the  chimpanzee^  he  has  been  contemplating 
neither  biped  nor  quadruped,  but  a  quadrumanous  (four-handed)  ani- 
mal ;  and,  that  this  distinction  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  member  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  call  a  ioe^ 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  thumh^  designed  to  aid  in  the  actions  of  grasp- 
ing and  climbing,  which  are  so  important  to  the  animaPs  mode  of  life. 
The  close  inspection  of  one  member  thus  becomes,  for  the  time,  the 
turning  point  on  which  the  young  student  depends  for  the  recognition 
of  a  grand  distinction  in  nature,  and  for  the  true  understanding  and 
proper  appreciation  of  the  sdentific  term  in  which  this  distinction  is 
recorded. 

Interrogation^  as  an  Instrument  of  InteUeetwd  Discipline, — In  the 
language  of  general  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  experi- 
mental and  tentative  processes  of  science,  man  is  said  to  interroffate 
nature.  The  figure  is  a  most  suggestive  one  to  the  teacher,  with 
reference  to  his  business  and  duties.  It  presents  man  in  his  appropri- 
ate attitude  of  an  attentive  and  docile  child  of  Nature,  inquiring  trust- 
fully of  her  concerning  the  causes  which  lie  too  deep  for  mere  intui- 
tion, but  which  her  maternal  spirit  is  ever  ready  to  reveal  to  earnest 
desire  and  fiiithful  endeavor.  The  human  parent  and  the  teacher 
stand,  to  the  young  mind,  in  the  same  oracular  relation,  as  expound- 
ers and*  interpreters  of  the  great  volume  of  creation.  But,  how  sel- 
dom is  the  inquiring  spirit  of  childhood  encouraged  to  avail  itself  of 
its  lawful  provision  for  the  furnishing  of  that  knowledge  which  it  con- 
sciously craves,  as  the  sustenance  of  its  life  I  How  seldom  does  the 
teacher  feel  the  fall  force  of  the  obligation  which  the  inquisitive  habits 
of  childhood  lay  upon  him,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  curiosity  which 
prompts  the  many  questions  of  the  child  I  How  seldom  does  he  feel 
that  his  business  is  to  incite,  and  stimulate,  and  prompt,  and  enliven, 
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in  every  way  possible  to  him,  this  primarj  instinct,  which  impels  the 
mind  toward  the  goal  of  knowledge !  How  seldom  does  he  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  wise  suggestion  of  the  poet ;  and,  even  when  in  the 
very  act  of  feeding  the  intellectual  appetite,  so  contrive  as  "  by  giving** 
to  ""  make  it  ask  !"* 

Book  Questions, — The  teacher  is  not  nsnally  so  remiss  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  interrogation,  as  a  stimulus  to  intelligence,  so  far  as 
concerns  his  own  resort  to  that  process.  Far  from  it  I  He  knows  its 
value,  as  a  pointer  or  guide-post,  to  definite  results.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  instructors  so  reliant  on  interrogatory  forms,  and  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  power  to  devise  them,  that  they  conduct  the  whole 
business  of  a  lesson,  following  literally  the  numerous  questions  printed 
on  the  page  of  the  text-book.  Such  questions,  it  is  true,  are  not  to 
be  despised  and  rejected  in  the  wholesale  style  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  disposed  of  by  the  young  and  sanguine  teacher,  who  has 
just  begun  to  see  their  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  and  wants  of  per- 
sonal instruction.  The  printed  question,  even  when  extended  to 
minutiae,  may  be  rendered  very  serviceable  to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  &ithful  application  and  close  study,  as  well  as  accurate  recapitula- 
tion ;  if  the  young  student  is  directed  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  test,  in 
regard  to  the  exactness  of  his  preparation  for  a  personal  examination 
on  the  subject  of  his  lesson ;  if  he  is  duly  trained  not  to  regard  the 
printed  question  as  merely  the  teacher's  part  in  a  verbatim  mechani- 
cal dialogue  between  the  master  and  himself,  in  which  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence  of  the  one  speaker  forms  the  literal  "  cue  *'  to  the  fiist 
word  in  that  of  the  other,  but,  as  a  criterion  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
subjects,  as  a  friendly  intimation  that,  if  he  can  not  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question  before  him,  he  is  so  far  deficient  in  his  preparation  to 
give  intelligently  an  account  of  the  part  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
question  refers. 

Children's  Questions. — But,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  of 
the  young  teacher's  business,  if, — ^instead  of  the  printed  aid  offered  to 
him  in  what  should  be  his  own  part  of  a  lesson,  and  which,  if  he 
respects  his  own  mind,  he  will  draw  only  from  his  own  resources, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil, — the  page  of  the  text-book 
abounded,  rather,  in  the  questions  which  children  would  like  to  ask, 
for  their  personal  information.  The  judicious  instructor  will  always 
make  free  use  of  interrogation,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  or  aiding 
the  degree  of  his  pupiFs  intelligence.  But,  he  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  procei^s,  like  that  of  the  printer,  in  taking  his  proof 
impression,  is  to  certify  a  result, — ^not  to  create  it  The  questions 
which  the  child  is  permitted  or  encouraged  to  put  to  his  teacher,  are, 
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often,  the  sole  means  by  which  the  former  is  enabled  to  ^  set  up  *^ 
accurately  in  his  mind  the  &cts  of  the  lesson  required.  The  number 
and  the  closeness  of  these  questions  become,  further,  the  expression 
and  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  pupil  takes  in  the  lesson.  To 
the  teacher  who  possesses  the  patient  and  sympathizing  spirit  of  his 
office,  these  questionings  come  gratefully  to  his  ear,  even  when  they 
betray  the  *^  blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  wandering  in  worlds  not 
realized."  It  is  then  that  he  is  most  impressively  reminded  of  the 
true  nature  of  his  work,  as  an  intellectual  guide  and  conductor.  He 
is  ever  careful,  therefore,  to  provoke,  rather  than  repress,  interrogation ; 
and,  even  so  to  frame  his  own  questions  that  they  shall  serve  to  call 
forth  fresh  inquiries  from  his  pupils. 

The  appropriate  discipline  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  depending, 
as  it  does,  on  the  frequent  presentation  of  objects  of  sense,  with  a 
view  to  win  attention,  and  secure  exact  observation,  implies  that  the 
teacher  resorts,  on  all  occasions,  to  close  questioning,  as  the  suggestive 
process  by  which  the  pupil  is  induced  to  use  his  own  perceptive  power, 
to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  observation,  and  thus  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  which  is  substantial  and  thorough -going.  But,  it  is  not 
less  true  that,  in  proportion  to  the  pupiPs  interest  in  the  efforts  which 
he  makes,  and  the  progressive  steps  which  he  takes  in  every  process, 
his  very  attainments  will  be  suggesting  and  prompting  further  inqui- 
ries, for  his  future  guidance.  The  spirit  and  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure,  therefore,  with  which  he  proceeds  in  his  work,  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  working 
in  the  dark. 

Mode  of  Answering  QueeUons. — ^The  answer  to  the  pupiFs  questions, 
however,  the  true  teacher  is  well  aware,  is  not  always  to  come  from 
the  lips  of  the  instructor.  It  is  often  left  intentionally  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  learner^s  further  efforts  and  closer  examination.  To  withhold 
an  answer  to  the  most  eager  question,  is  sometimes  a  truer  kindness 
than  to  give  it  The  ripe  and  perfect  fruit  of  teowledge  must  some- 
times, like  that  of  the  tree,  be  patientiy  waited  for,  and  wrought  for. 

Leading  Questions, — ^The  wise  teacher,  however,  will  know  as  well 
when  to  put  the  skillftil  leading  question,  which  does  not  supersede, 
but  rather  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  pupiFs  mind.  The  leading 
question,  though  unlawful  at  the  bar,  is,  under  the  management  of 
the  prudent  teacher,  the  very  turning  point,  in '  some  cases,  which 
decides  whether  he  is  ^  apt  to  teach,"  as  an  intelligent  guide  to  the 
results  of  actual  knowledge  and  true  discipline.  . 

Direction  and  Information,  as  Didactic  Processes  Connected  mth 
the  Exercise  and  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive  Faculties. — The  answen 
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given  by  a  judicious  teacher  to  the  questions  of  his  pupils  will  often 
consist  in  references  to  the  sources  of  informatTon,  rather  than  in 
direct  replies.  In  the  study  of  natural  objects,  it  is  peculiarly  import- 
ant that  the  pupil  should  see,  and  think,  and  judge,  and  discover,  for 
himself.  To  such  training  in  self-reliance  and  self-help,  the  exercise 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  on  the  details  of  form  in  animal,  plant,  and 
mineral,  is  preeminently  adapted.  The  embarrassing  complexity  and 
intricacy,  and  the  baffling  abstniseness,  and  the  perplexing  obscurity, 
which  sometimes  characterize  other  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
which  call  so  loudly  for  the  teacher^s  frequent  aid  to  his  pupil,  do  not 
exist  here.  The  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  nature's  products,  invite 
and  attract  attention ;  and,  ^s^ry  successive  stage  of  examination 
leads  unconsciously  to  another.  The  teacher  has  but  to  indicate  and 
to  prompt,  and  thus  leave  the  mind  the  rich  satisfaction  of  achieving 
its  own  progress.  He  is  not  tempted  to  faU  into  the  besetting  sin  of 
instruction, — that  of  anticipating,  and  assuming,  and  asserting,  and  so 
quenching  the  mind's  healthful  thirst  by  the  lukewarm  distillations  of 
precept  and  rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  refresh  itself  by  drinking  at 
the  cool,  vivifying  fountain-head  of  original  observation. 

An  eminent  naturalist  once  gave  a  very  impressive  lesson  in  the  art 
of  teaching  to  one  who  is  himself,  professionally,  an  instructor.  The 
question  proposed  to  the  savant  was,  ^How  may  we  distinguish 
snakes  which  are  venomous  from  those  which  are  not?  ^  ^  Come  into 
my  study,''  was  the  answer,  ^  and  I  will  place  before  you  some  of 
each  kind ;  and,  then,  by  examining,  you  can  see  for  yourself/'  It  is 
thus  the  true  teacher  proceeds  with  his  pupils :  it  is  thus  he  gives 
certainty  to  knowledge,  and  clearness  and  vigor  to  the  mental  faculties. 

As  a  guide  and  director  of  the  mind,  the  intelligent  instructor 
points  his  pupils  to  the  sources  from  which  he  himself  obtained  inform- 
ation, and  thus  admits  them  to  the  honor  of  partnership  with  him  in 
investigation  and  accumulation.  Teacher  and  student  thus  become 
allied  by  friendly  participation  in  the  same  pursuits;  and,  a  high, 
though  unostentatious,  moral  effect  is  blended  wiih  the  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  of  intellect 

The  teacher,  however,  who  thus  wisely  throws  his  pupils,  as  far  as 
practicable  on  their  own  resources,  does  not  thereby  preclude  the 
ample  furnishing  of  all  needed  information,  which  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion and  successful  application  may  require.  He  will,  on  the  contrary, 
take  pleasure  in  disclosing  facts,  in  tracing  analogies,  and  furnishing 
explanations,  when  these  serve  to  give  additional  value  and  attraction 
to  the  theme  of  his  instructions.  He  will  thus  contrive,  at  once,  to 
satisfy  and  to  stimulate  the  mind's  natural  craving  for  knowledge,  and 
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make  every  step  of  progress  the  foothold  and  the  impulse  to  yet 
another.  He  will  still  be  careful,  however,  even  when  imparting  direct 
infonnation,  to  confine  it  within  those  limits  which  shall  leave  a  wide 
and  inviting  field  for  the  pupil^s  own  investigations,  and  secure  his 
personal  interest  in  future  explorations,  which  may  subserve  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  acquisition,  as  connected  with  attainments  in  the 
various  departments  of  education,  or  with  those  advances  in  science 
which  may  form  a  large  part  of  his  own  conscious  happiness,  and  con- 
tribute, ultimately,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  • 

Comparison^  as  a  Ditdplinary  Exercise  of  the  Perceptive  Faeul- 
tiee, — ^The  unity  of  the  intellect,  as  a  principle  in  the  human 
constitution,  forbids  any  attempt  at  literal  or  exhaustive  analysis, 
in  the  study  of  its  diversified  character  and  modes  of  action.  In  edu- 
cational relations,  more  particularly,  all  attempts  at  the  analytic  observ- 
ation of  mental  phenomena,  for  purposes  of  intelligent  and  healthful 
culture,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  merely  analogical  presentations  and 
figurative  expositions.  The  successive  stages  of  mental  development 
and  discipline,  in  like  manner,  are  incapable  of  being  cut  apart  and 
separated  by  any  dividing  line  of  demarcation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
naturally  blend  into  one  another,  with  a  closeness  of  connection,  and 
a  delicacy  of  shadii^,  which  does  not  admit  of  precise  distinctions,  or 
marked  discriminations. 

When  we  group,  therefore,  the  various  modes  in  which  intellect 
manifests  itself  in  action,  and  designate  one  of  these  groups  by  the 
term  **  perceptive,"  and  another  by  the  term  "  reflective,*'  we  recognize 
a  distinction,  with  regard  to  which,  even  a  superficial  observer  of  the 
mind's  activity,  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  founded  on  an 
actual  difference.  Still,  we  should  find  it  extremely  diflScult  to  lay 
down  a  precise  line  of  demarcation,  and  say  with  certainty,  in  every 
instance,  here  terminates  the  perceptive,  and  here  commences  the  re- 
flective action  of  intellect  Thus,  in  assigning  its  place  to  the  master 
faculty  of  intelligence,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  ranking  reason 
among  the  reflective  fiiculties.  But,  when  this  noble  power  descends^ 
as  has  been  so  happily  expressed,  to  the  humble  office  of  **  judging 
according  to  sense,"  it  necessarily  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
class  of  faculties  with  which  it  mingles  in  action.  It  constitutes,  thus, 
an  element  and  a  condition  in  perception  itself;  as  is  verified  by  the 
consequences  of  its  absence,  in  the  intellectual  action  of  the  insane 
person,  who  distinctly  enough  perceives  the  form  of  his  friend,  but,  in 
the  inexplicable  aberration  of  reason,  salutes  him  as  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador, come  to  do  him  the  honor  of  a  visit,  in  consideration  of  his  world- 
renowned  skiU  in  disentangling  complicated  questions  in  state  policy. 
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Comparison  combines,  usually,  an  act  of  Tolition  with  the  process 
of  obeeryation,  directed  to  two  or  more  objects,  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  their  unity  or  diversity  of  character ;  and,  hence,  is  prop- 
erly regarded  as  but  the  preliminary  or  introductory  step  to  the  act 
of  jtid^gmtnt,  which  pronounces  the  case  one  of  analogy  or  anomaly. 
It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  to  class  comparison  as  purely  an  act  of 
judgment,  or  decisive  reason ;  and,  by  its  office,  a  refieetive  faculty. 
As  a  process  of  intellection,  however,  it  obviously  commences  with  the 
perceptive^act  of  attentive  observation ;  and,  as  a  disciplinary  and 
developing  operation  in  mental  culture,  it  falls  under  the  special  care 
of  the  educator,  as  an  exercise  in  the  early  training  and  forming  of 
intellectual  habit 

Proper  Rank  of  Comparison,  as  an  Intellectual  Process. — ^Regarded 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  natural  objects,  the  act  of  comparison, 
is  an  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  which,  in  the  order  of  intel- 
ligence, is  the  immediate  sequel  to  the  processes  of  examination, 
analysis,  and  inspection.  These,  indeed,  are  but  the  legitimate  pre- 
paratory stages  for  its  wider  mode  of  action,  and  higher  offices  in  the 
sphere  of  intelligence.  Yet,  in  its  turn,  it  is  but  the  humble  minis- 
tration of  intellect  to  the  yet  higher  offices  of  classification,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  master  function  of  induction,  which  presides  over  all 
the  varied  forms  of  intellectual  activity,  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  nature. 

Intellectual  Effects  of  the  Discipline  Resulting  from  the  Exercise 
of  Comparison, — ^Comparison,  as  a  process  of  intelligence,  commenced 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher,  on  the  objects  of  perception, — 
the  only  sure  and  firm  ground  of  early  mental  development, — ^gives  a 
certainty  and  a  skill  to  the  perceptive  action  of  the  mind,  which  tell, 
with  sure  effect,  on  all  analogous  operations  of  a  more  purely  intellec- 
tual or  even  an  abstract  character,  in  later  stages  of  education.  The 
influence  of  the  habit  of  careful  and  exact  comparison,  extends,  with 
full  effect,  to  the  highest  efforts  of  mature  mind,  in  the  most  compli- 
cated and  intricate  relations  of  thought,  in  mathematics,  in  logic,  and 
in  language.  Comparison,  as  the  first  step  in  the  higher  progress  of 
the  mind,  when  making  its  transition  from  the  study  of  single  objects 
to  that  of  numbers,  and  grouping  them,  by  their  analogies,  in  classes, 
brings  the  intellect  under  the  dominion  of  order,  introduces  it  to  the 
discipline  of  method,  and  ultimately  rewards  it  by  the  recognition  of 
law.  Principle  and  rule  then  take  charge  of  the  intelligent  mind ; 
and,  as  '*  strong  siding  champions,"  beat  down  every  barrier  to  its 
progress  toward  consummate  knowledge. 

Natural  Objects  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Comparison, 
as  a  Disciplinary  Exercise, — ^As  means  of  discipline  for  the  perceptive 
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fiusulties,  in  various  modes  of  comparison,  the  materials  for  practioe, 
furnished  in  the  different  departments  of  nature,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  great  ends  of  education.  Their  mutual  resemblances  and  con- 
trasts, the  prominent  features  of  their  correspondent  forms,  seem  to 
solicit  comparison  and  classification,  as  destined  results  of  man's  men- 
tal adaptation  to  the  scene  in  which  he  moves,  and  which  so  abounds 
in  objects  of  attractive  interest, — the  germs  of  intelligence,  enveloped 
in  consummate  beauty,  that  they  may  lead  to  the  conscious  delights 
of  knowledge. 

By  the  introductory  discipline  resulting  from  the  humble  exercise 
of  carefully  comparing  objects  and  their  characteristic  parts,  the  young 
mind  receives  its  preparation  for  the  scientific  intelligence  and  the 
conscious  pleasure  wHh  which  it  subsequently  enters  on  the  wide 
range  of  action  afforded  by  the  inviting  analogies  revealed  in  the 
study  of  comparative  physiology  and  anatomy,  and  in  all  investiga- 
tions to  which  science  conducts,  wherever  exact  classification  and  con- 
summate knowledge  are  dependent  on  attentive  and  &ithfi!kl  compari- 
son,— a  condition  equally  indispensable,  whether  in  collating  the 
vestiges  of  past  eras  in  the  pliysical  history  of  our  globe,  or  those  of 
language  and  of  intellect,  as  revealed  in  the  investigations  of  philology. 

Classification,  as  an  Exercise  for  the  Discipline  of  the  Perceptive 
Faculties, — ^This  form  of  intellectual  action, — which,  in  its  various 
aspects,  may  be  said  to  constitute  and  to  consummate  human  know- 
ledge, in  whatever  department  we  contemplate, — ^is  the  immediate 
sequel  of  the  preceding  act  of  mind,  in  collating  the  objects  of  obser- 
vation, or  their  peculiar  features  and  charactemtics.  The  resemblances 
which  comparison  recognizes  in  objects,  become  the  leading  titles  and 
significant  designations  of  groups  and  classes.  Intellect  is  thus  freed 
from  the  burden  of  the  endless  and  unsatisfiictory  task  of  wandering 
from  object  to  object^  in^ detail,  without  any  conscious  thread  of  con- 
nection or  guidance,  and  without  any  suggestion  of  a  definite  end  in 
view,  in  its  wearisome  mode  of  action.  By  the  aid  of  classification, 
the  chaos  of  disconnected  individualities  is  converted  into  an  orderly 
creation,  where  everything,  as  of  old,  is  seen  to  exist  "  after  his  kind." 
Knowledge  thus  becomes  a  series  of  aggregated  accumulations, 
arranged  and  labelled  to  the  intellectual  eye ;  and,  investigation  is 
rendered  a  rational  and  inviting  pursuit,-^irected  by  definite  aims, 
and  leading  to  satisfiftctory  results. 

Benefits  of  Classification^  as  an  Intellectual  Exercise, — By  the 
process  of  classification,  man  is  enabled  to  trace  the  successive  footsteps 
of  the  Creator  in  the  outward  world,  to  recognize  the  grand'  law  of 
universal  order,  and  yield  obedience  to  its  dictates  in  his  modes  of 
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mental  action.  The  student  of  natare,  punning  hia  investigations  in 
this  spirit,  is  prepared,  by  successiTe  iilustratioDS  of  &ct,  to  amplify 
his  classifications  into  those  wide  inductions  which  are  the  glory  of 
science,  and  which  aid  the  intellect  in  accomplishing  the  vast  general- 
izations for  which  its  powers  of  comprehension  and  its  ceaseless  aspira- 
tions seem  equally  adapted. 

The  exercise  of  classification  tends  to  create  in  the  young  mind  the 
love  of  order  and  method.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly  logical  discipline, 
resulting  in  the  highest  mental  benefits,  and  preparing  the  heart  for 
the  influence  of  the  most  exalted  moral  principle.  It  beloDgs,  how- 
ever, as  a  process  of  mental  culture,  to  a  very  early  stage  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  begins  appropriately  with  the  first  conscious 
steps  of  advancement  in  the  observation  and  Atudy  of  nature.  The 
child,  in  Nature^s  great  school,  finds  himself  placed  in  a  vast  cabinet 
of  specimens,  which  he  takes  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  examining,  and 
from  which,  even  when  little  aided  by  formal  education,  he  draws, 
with  delight,  stores  of  personal  knowledge,  and  the  pure  pleasure  of 
the  conscious  activity  which  his  spirit  craves. 

The  objects  of  nature,  as  the  results  of  a  designing  Mind,  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  end  of  drawing  forth  the  action  of  intellect 
and  building  up  intellectual  character  in  the  human  being.  In  no 
respect  is  this  more  true  than  with  reference  to  the  facilities  furnished 
in  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  the  purely  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  arranging  and  classifying  the  objects  of  observation.  The 
young  mind  here  finds  itself  placed  in  a  sphere  of  order,  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged  for  the  correspondent  action  of  thought ;  in 
which  every  object  invites  to  observation,  and  every  group  solicits  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  classification.^ 

Early  Training  in  C7Z(7my^a<t<m.-*-Fum]6hed  with  such  an  appa- 
ratus for  tbe  purposes  of  instruction,  the  teacher  has  but  to  point  sug- 
gestively to  the  successive  classes  of  objects  most  easily  adcessible  to 
the  young  learner  in  the  great  classified  receptacles  of  ear^,  air,  and 
water.  He  has  but  to  encourage  his  pupil  to  collect,  compare,  and 
classify  the  various  forms  of  mineral,  plant,  and  animal,  which  lie 
within  the  range  of  his  daily  walks ;  or,  even  to  deposit,  in  any  con- 
venient and  suitable  receptacle,  groups  of  leaves  of  similar  form,  and 
to  define  the  shape  or  the  feature  which,  in  his  distribution  of  them, 
is  made  the  ground  of  classification.  The  learner  thus  obtains  a 
measure  and  a  record  of  his  progress  in  knowledge ;  and,  the  know- 
ledge which  he  acquires,  possesses  a  true  and  substantial  character, 
which,  in  turn,  affecta  that  of  his  mind,  giving  it  a  taste  for  solid 
acquirements  and  genuine  pleasures. 


Y.   HOME  EDUCATION. 

'  Ws  hope  to  make  this  Journal  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  home,  and 

w  of  parents  as  well  as  of  the  school,  and  of  teachers,  having  been 

I  long  satisfied  that  the  importance  of  home  culture  both  direct  and 

indirect,  the  unconscious  as  well  as  the  designed  tuition  of  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  companions,  was  strangely  overlooked  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  school- houses,  text-books,  and  teachere,  and  the 
organization,  and  administration  of  schools,  and  that  most  of  the 
tough  and  perplexing  problems  of  public  instruction  and  discipline 
would  be  solved,  if  not  entirely  anticipated,  by  proper  domestic  train- 
ing. For  the  present  we  can  not  do  more  or  better  than  to  commend 
the  whole  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  friends,  and 
to  ask  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  community  with  the  labors  of 
Rev.  Warren  Burton  in  this  field.  Of  him  and  his  labors,  the  Mass- 
ji  achusetts  Teacher  for  June  thus  speaks : 

.  RET.    MR.    BURTOft's   LABORS. 

^  Among  our  most  valuable  educational  gatherings,  are  those  that 
are  assembled  from  week  to  week,  by  the  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  or 
through  his  influence.  Mr.  Burton  must  be  counted  among  the  tru- 
est bene&ctors  and  most  disinterested  philanthropists  of  our  age  and 
country.  The  time  for  writing  his  biography  has  happily  not  yet 
•  come,  and  we  hope,  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  and  of  coming  gen- 

erations, that  it  will  be  long  deferred.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  state. 

Mr.  Burton  was  bom  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  a  small  town,  which  with 
a  population,  even  at  the  last  census,  of  only  1,161,  has  yet  sent  be- 
^  f  tween  thirty  and  forty  of  her  sons  to  College,  and  may  be  proud  of 

I  not  a  few  of  them  as  men  of  mark.    He  ^  was  graduated  at  Cam- 

bridge, in  1821,  and  afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  but  not  without 
preliminary  experience  as  ^  teacher.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his 
ministry,  he  has,  with,  we  think,  only  one  exception,  refused  to  be 
settled,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty,  after  the  example  of  his 
Master,  to  "  go  about  doing  good.'^  He  labored,  for  some  time,  in 
the  self-denying  office  of  a  city  missionary,  in  Boston  and  Worcester. 
!  Of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burton,  that  which  is  best  known,  and  has 

been  most  widely  influential,  is  ^'  The  District  School  as  it  was,  by  One 
who  went  to  it"  Though  first  published  twenty  three  years  ago,  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  freshness.    The  old  school-house  on  the  top  of 
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the  hill,  sweet  Mary  Smith,  Tholomon  fekerthan  learning  his  letterS) 
Memorus  Wordwell  spelling  tTonas,  the  Snow-balling,  Mr.  Silverson 
going  out  of  church,  to  mention  no  more  persons  and  scenes,  are  de- 
picted with  such  minute  naturalness,  such  bewitching  humor,  and 
such  good  intent,  that  though  read  and  re-read,  they  cannot  cease  to 
delight.  For  our  own  part,  however  resolutely  we  may  begin,  we 
can  not  get  through  the  spelling  of  "A-bom-i-na-tion,"  as  syllabified 
by  Jonas'  axe,  and  terminated  by  the  flying  of  the  chip  to  Memorus' 
nose  without  having  our  gravity  completely  upeet 

"  Scenery-showing,  in  Word-Paintings  '*  is  quite  different  in  its 
character,  but  perhaps  no  less  admirable  in  its  way,--^  charming 
series  of  landscapes  in  words.  Whatever  he  delineates,  Mr.  B.,  holds 
a  pencil  of  admirably  graphic  power ;  and  its  movements  seem  to  be 
all  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Pure,  and 
the  Holy. 

Six  years  ago,  he  felt  that  he  must  give  up  even  this  work  for  one 
in  which  he  was  still  more  needed,  and  where  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  live  still  more  ^*  by  faith."  He  saw  that  with  all 
the  revived  educational  zeal  of  the  time,  with  all  the  improvements 
in  schools  and  modes  of  teaching,  the  great  subject  of  home  educa- 
tion was  comparatively  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  was  threat- 
ening to  thwart,  in  no  small  measure,  all  our  other  efforts  for  the 
right  training  of  the  young,  and  to  introduce  consequences  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  rising  generation,  and  through  them  to  our  country  in 
successive  ages.  He  saw  no  laborer  specially  devoted  to  this  field ; 
and  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  forth  and  enter  upon  it.,  though 
single-handed,  without  property  to  sustain  him,  and  with  no  society 
to  uphold  him.  His  first  going  forth  for  this  great  object  was  from 
Worcester,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  with  credentials  from  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  and  from  nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  the  city. 
Attestations  to  the  need  and  the  usefulness  of  his  labors  have  since 
been  abundant,  and  from  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  State  and 
Church. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  B.,  has  especially  urged  in  his  lectures  and  cir- 
culars is  the  following :  that  during  the  more  leisure  season  of  the 
year,  meetings  of  parents,  teachers,  and  others,  should  be  held,  from 
week  to  week,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  appertaining  to  family 
discipline,  to  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school,  and  to  education 
generally ;  that  some  simple  organization  should  be  adopted  to  secure 
regularity  and  efiiciency  in  these  meetings ;  and  that  the  discussion 
should  be  chiefly  conversational  in  its  character,  with  occasional  lectures, 
and  the  reading  of  written  communications." 
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We  copy  the  following  notice  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burton's  labors  in  New- 
buryport  from  the  Newburyport  Herald, 

^  We  alluded,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burton  to 
awaken  a  stronger  interest,  on  the  part  of  parents,  in  the  home  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  For  some  years  past,  his  heart  and  strength 
have  been  given  to  this  subject,  in  other  places,  with  the  happiest 
results.  He  lectured  last  Sabbath  evening,  in  the  Pleasant  street 
church,  before  an  attentive  audience,  upon  the  words,  "  be  thou  pre- 
pared," in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  the  importance  of  a  more 
careful  preparation  by  those  who  are  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
training  the  young.  His  lecture  was  earnest,  truthful,  impressive. 
He  spoke  of  the  young  child  in  the  cradle.  Its  capacities  are  unformed ; 
it  may  become  an  obedient  son,  a  well-behaved  pupil,  an  honorable 
boy,  a  high-minded  man,  a  useful  citizen,  or  the  opposite.  Whose 
skillful  hands  will  dare  undertake  such  a  fearful  duty,  on  the  right 
performance  of  which  so  much  depends  ?  He  who  would  learn  a 
trade,  devotes  himself  for  years  to  the  work ;  she  who  would  touch 
the  keys  of  the  piano  with  skill,  devotes  many  long  and  weary  months 
to  practice ;  but,  who  studies,  who  inquires,  who  devotes  a  thought  to 
this  all-important  subject  ?  If  the  child  becomes  a  dishonor  to  the 
parents,  they  lament  their  misfortune,  and  sigh  that  theirs  should  have 
been  so  hard  a  lot ;  but,  never  think  of  their  own  guilty  neglect,  of 
what  they  might  have  done,  and  ought  to  have  done,  to  develop  the 
good,  and  restrain  the  evil,  in  that  child.  Should  not  the  community 
awake  upon  this  subject, — all  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  is 
in  trust, — ^parents,  teachers,  clergymen,  in  fact,  everybody  ?  Should 
not  all  see  the  importance  of  more  interest  in  this  matter,  that  home 
influence,  and  street  influence,  and  school  influence,  may  all  be  what 
they  should  in  the  education  of  children  ?  This  is  one  great  object 
of  Mr.  Burton,  to  awaken  a  stronger  feeling,  especially  in  home  educa- 
tion, for  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  education,  and  if  that  is 
what  it  should  be,  we  have  little  fears  for  the  rest.  Parents,  who 
train  up  a  family  of  good  sons  and  daughters  for  society,  have  left  a 
treasure  behind  them  to  exert  an  influence  for  good,  long  after  their 
forms  have  mouldered  into  dust.  We  knew,  not  long  since,  a  &mily 
meeting,  when  an  aged  mother  called  around  her  eight  adult  children, 
all  influential,  esteemed,  and  useful,  and  not  a  stain  resting  upon  the 
character  of  one.  These  were  kerjewelSy  of  which  she  had  reasons  to 
be  proud,  and  for  which  the  world  blessed  her,  for  it  was  to  the  judi- 
cious, firm,  yet  kind  training  of  the  parents  that  these  children  had 
become  what  they  were.  How  much  might  be  done,  were  a  proper 
interest  awakened  in  this  matter !    And,  this  is  Mr.  Burton's  object, 
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to  get  parents  together,  that  they  may  talk  over  the  subject^  and  better, 
inform  themselves,  and  better  prepare  to  discharge  the  duty  of  educa* 
tors.  Let  a  meeting  be  held,  and  subjects  proposed  like  the  following, 
suggested  by  him.  ^  How  much  should  parents  depend  upon  school 
teachers  to  correct  the  bad  dispositions  of  their  children  ?  '^  "'  How 
shall  truthfulness  and  integrity  of  character  best  be  inculcated  and 
established  ? "  ^  What  is  the  effect  of  much  of  the  light  reading  of 
the  present  day  upon  children,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  reference 
thereto  ?  "  and  many  others  f  Let  all  speak,  and  tell  their  thoughts 
and  experience ;  let  the  ladies  hand  in  essays,  and  thus  express  their 
views,  and  we  believe  untold  good  would  result. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Whiteiield  vestry,  Monday  evening, 
when  Mr.  Burton  further  explained  his  views.  Brief  remarks  were 
also  made  by  others,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen  :  Rev.  Messrs.  Vermilye,  Horton,  and  Spald- 
ing, Dea.  Wm.  Thurston,  H.  B.  Femald,  Esq^  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hale,  and 
Dr.  Grosvenor,  to  endeavor  to  carry  out,  at  the  proper  time,  some  of 
the  valuable  thoughts  suggested.  We  understand  Mr.  Burton  pro- 
poses to  go  elsewhere  in  the  country.  We  can  only  say,  may  he 
receive  the  cordial  support  and  confidence  of  the  community,  for  he  is 
engaged  in  a  noble  work.  We  must  taJce  care  of  the  young.  Laxity 
of  principle,  unwillingness  to  bear  restraints,  disregard  to  the  authority 
of  elders,  a  wish  prematurely  to  assume  the  airs  of  men,  have  taken 
the  place  of  that  strict  parental  watchfulness,  which  our  fathers  so 
carefully  exercised,  and  to  which  New  England  owes  so  much.  Young 
America,  as  at  present  training,  is  as  little  fit  to  manage  the  destinies 
of  our  country,  as  Phaeton  the  steeds  of  his  father.  May  he  be  taught 
wisdom  in  time,  for  he  will  have  a  noble  inheritanoe." 


"VI.    PRUSSIAN  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION 

tiOMPARKD  WITH  fAINCH. 


[The  following  article  is  translated  for  this  Journal  by  Miss  E.  S. 
Giuf  AN,  of  New  York^  from  a  work*  on  the  Schools  of  Northern 
Germany,  by  M.  Eugene  Rendu,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  examine  their  condition,  of  which 
tour  this  volume  is  the  result.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice 
the  representations  of  M.  Rendu,  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  Prussia. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Prussia,  is  chaiged  with  the 
direction,  not  only  of  Education,  but  of  Worship  and  Medicine.  It  is 
officially  denominated  MinUterium  der  OeUUkhen^  Uhterrichts — und 
Medizinal  Angelegenkeiten, 

The  budget  of  this  department,  in  1853,  reached  the  sum  of  3,8*78,- 
313  thalerSy  or  2,714,819  dollars,  which  were  thus  distributed : 

Ordinary  Expenses, 
A.    MNlfiTRY. 

TiMien. 

CoDDcilon,t  of  the  central  administration,  salaries  aod  personal  expenses,  94,092 
Matirielj  Expenses  of  Administration,        .....        14,660 

108,762 
B*    WORSHIP. 

BTANGKUCAL    WORSHIP. 

Superior  Eodesiastioal  Coanoil^  {Ober   Kirekenrathy)  salaries  and 

expenses  of  bnreaox,  ....---        18,000 

Conaistories,  (salaries  and  expenses  of  boreaux,)      ....  101,570 
FSMtors  and  ohnrohes,  (salaries  and  assistaiioe,)    ....      283,583 

403,153 

CATHOLIC  WOMBIP. 

Endowment  of  diooeses,  and  of  the  establishments  pertaining  to  them,  351,056 
Clergy  and  obnrobes,  (salaries  and  subsidies,)    ....        383,046 

734,1025 

'  Der  Education  Populaire  dant  PAUemagne  dm.  Nord.   8ro.  Paris^  1855.  ] 

1 1  Director,  4000  thals. ;  1  CooDClIor,  3000  tbals. ;  11  Coaocilors,  at  from  90OO  to  S^K) 
thsls. ;  2  Ecclesissiical  Councilors,  at  800  thals.;  3  Medical  Councilors  at  from  1000  to  1,500 
thals. 

X 1  President,  4,600  tbals.;  2  Members,  at  2,400  tbak.;  2  at  80O  thals.;  1  at  400  thab.;  6  mem- 
bers without  salary. 

§  This  Inequality  of  revenues  In  &Tor  of  the  Catholic  Church  Is  easily  explained :  the 

No.  6.— [Vol.  H,  No.  2.J— 22 
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C.    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  ARTS  AKD  SCIENCEa 
opncBtfl  or  TUX  pkotihcxs. 

FraviiMual  SchuL^^oUegUim,*  (salaries  and  expeoaes  of  boreanx,)        4£|,840 
Committees  of  examinatioDjf  {u>i$9enm:haftlichen  PrUfungt  Commis-    ' 
noner;) 6,592 

55,432 
uNiyBunriM  and  g'tiinabivms.  ■ 

Subsidies  for  the  TJniTenities  and  the  Academy  of  MaiMter,$  466,035 

SdiolanhiiM  of  the  State,         ....  .        .  10,444 

Svbsldies  for  Oymnasinms  and  the  Real  SchooU,^     ...        292,458 

raiMART  IHBTRUOnON. 

Normal  Schools,  (i9cAtf 2/eAr«r  iSemtnan'ffi,)      ....  118,955 

ESementary  Schools, 187,267 

EstabUshments  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,             -  13,418 

Orphan  Asyliuns  and  other  benevolent  establishments,           •        -  75,198 

394,838 
ARTS  AUD  soiincxs. 

Academy  of  arts,  at  Berlin,  32,867 

Academies  of  arts  at  Koenigsberg  and  Dnsseldorf,  -        -        -  12,160 

Museum  at  Berlin,  49,300 

Academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  ......  20,743' 

Royal  Library, 24,180 

Various  expenses  for  art  and  science,  .....  46,282 

185,532 

^  Mulowineot "  of  the  State  is  a  debt  contracted  by  it  after  the  Mcalarintlooa  effected  at  dif« 
ferent  periodst  and  for  the  last  time  Id  1610,  when  the  war  for  independence  took  place.  The 
payment  of  this  endowment  was  regulated  in  1821,  by  the  Royal  Order  of  the  2Gth  of  August, 
and  the  Bull  de  9alute  aninutmm,  of  the  16th  of  July. 

This  endowment,  although  consecrated  foy  these  solemn  acts,  is  neTertbeless,  annually  the 
object  of  bittev  polemics  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Journals.  The  number  of  Protestants 
in  Prussia,  compared  with  that  of  the  Catholics,  Is  in  the  proportion  of  18  to  11. 

*  Each  of  the  ten  proyinces  of  Prussia  is  under  the  administration  in  regard  to  worship, 
public  instruction,  and  ihedical  affairs,  of  a  proTlneial  ooosistsry,  which  like  the  mlnisSry 
itself,  is  divided  Into  three-  sections.  To  one  of  these  seetions,  the  wckul^coUegium,  here 
alluded  to,  are  referred  questions  In  regard  to  secondary  instruction  and  the  administration 
of  the  normal  primary  schools.  The  achui-coUegium  inspects  the  gymnasiums  and  the  real 
schools,  makes  out  the  regulations,  Ac. 

t  These  committees,  composed  of  professors  in  the  uniTcrdty  of  the  proTJnce,  eramlne  the 
pupils  leaving  the  gymnasium,  prerious  to  admitting  them  to  the  unlTersity.  (Abiturienten' 
examen.)  They  have  also  to  preside  over  the  ezamlaation  required  of  th«  future  professors 
of  gymnasiums. 

t  The  Academy  of  Miinster  Is  an  incomplete  university.  Neither  Law  nor  Medicine  is 
there  taught.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mgr.  Mnller,  has  proposed  to  the  king  to  reOtvaoitps 
this  Academy  upon  a  liberal  Imsis,  and  to  make  it  the  Univerrity  of  the  (Tathollc  provinces 
of  Prussia. 

$  The  Real-Sehoof9,  are  that  class  of  establishments  which  are  adapted  to  the  vocation  o( 
young  persons  not  intended  tar  classical  pursuits,  but  whose  scientific  studies  ought  not  to 
Ike  limited  to  primary  instruction.  They  constitute  the  intermediate  superior  instruction. 
Almost  every  city  in  Germany  has  Its  real  school,  or  at  least  its  Burgher  school 
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D.    SIPEMBES  COKMOK  K>  WOBSmP  AND  INSIRUCnOK. 

For  the  dergy  and  school,  ooanoQlon,  (•eAuirftMe,)  in  the  Depari- 

mento,*      .--.-.-_-----        52,950 
Sxpenaes  for  buildings,  roraltiBg  from  the  right  of  patronage,  -  194,762 

Additions  to  the  salary  of  some  eodesiastiQB  and  some  teaohers,  179,45 

Snadiy  expenses,  -.--.-.-        55,967 


E.  HEDicnns. 

F.    TJNPOBSEEN  EXPENSES. 


483,134 
303,168 


19,965 
Toiai  of  ordinary  expentu^  ......       3,457,113 

Total  of  Extraordinary  Expen$e9, 421,200 

Sum  total, 3,878,313 

If  we  dedact  the  expenses  of  public  worship,  there  remains  the  sum  of  10,368,- 
961  francs,  (about  3,073,792  dollars,)  devoted  to  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  in 
a  population  of  15,000,000,  while  in  France,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  the 
budget  of  public  instruction,  reaches  the  sum  of  22,333,323  francs. 

Let  us  examine  the  chapters  in  detail : 

I.    BunaioR  nrsraucnoir. 

There  are,  in  Prussia,  seven  universities :  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslan,  Halle,  Koen- 
igsberg,  Greifswald,  and  Milnster.  Each  of  these  universities,  except  the 
Academy  of  Milnster,  is  the  union  of  several  difFerent  faculties.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  comprised  varions  subjects,  which  in 
PVance,  with  good  resson,  are  assigned  to  the  two  Faculties  of  Sciences  and  of 
Letters.  The  word  Philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  about  as  comprehensive  now,  ii^ 
Germany,  as  it  was  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  Socrates  or  of  Anaxagoras.  Thus 
kir  example,  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  under  the  common  title  of  professors  of, 
philosophy,  are  classed  together  M.  G.  Grimm  and  M.  Dirichlet,  M.  Michelet  et 
M.  I^  Ranke,  M.  Lepsius  et  Af.  Raumer,  etc. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  seven  universities  of  Prussia  amounts  to  559,623 
thalers,  (2,233,586  francs,)  of  which,  as  I  have  before  sUted,  466,035  thalers, 
(or  1,747,631  francs,)  are  paid  by  the  State. 

In  France,  the  entire  sum  stated  in  the  budget,  for  the  eight  faculties  of  thed* 
ogy,  nine  faculties  of  law,  three  faculties  of  medicine,  eleven  faculties  of  sciences, 
thirteen  faculties  of  lctters,t  and  three  schools  of  pharmacy,  does  not  exceed 
2,786,636  francs. 

*  Etch  proTlncs  is  divided  into  departments,  (rtgierungabexirkef)  each  of  which  haalta 
council  This  Board,  corresponding  to  the  council  of  prefecture  in  France,  ia  composed  of 
m  eertaio  namher  of  coanselora,  (regierungwraethef)  among  whom  one  special  oonoaJlor  la 
charged  with  all  that  relates  to  primary  instruction  tbrougbottt  th«  department.  The  Shi^d- 
rath  reports  to  the  council  all  matters  relative  to  primary  instruction.  He  carresponds  Ia 
the  name  of  the  council,  with  the  tchui-coUegiutn  and  the  ministry  of  public  instructioa,  ia 
regard  to  normal  schools. 

t  Biuee  the  above  was  written,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  endowed.  In  Ftsoca, 
fivs  new  faculties  of  seiencea  and  three  facoltiea  of  letters.  The  total  expenses  of  lias  ftcwk- 
tle^  in  the  budget  of  1865,  ia  atated  as  3,361,741  tencs. 
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FMnltiei  of  tliealagy, 149.000 

Uw, 770,700 

inedidDe,          .......  694,440 

■oienuea,       ........  488,700 

lettoM, 470,696 

Baptrkir  acLooli  of  phanuao;,          ......  162,000 

Sipouu  ooDimon  to  all  the  benltia, 71,100 

3,786,636 ' 
Hie  reo«pli  and  expcodjlona  of  the  Pnunan  UniTsnitiM  arc  eatiiiuited  ai 


S^i. 

'^■ 

rS^'^S-L 

ToW. 

BerDn, 

151,462 

5C 

250.14.; 

5,69f 

157,310 

Boon, 

101, 05C 

271 

2,453. 

2,1 8t 

105,780 

Bre«lan, 

80,31  E 

9,566. 

l,12t 

90,890 

53,645 

27,792 

252.2S.6 

3,59^ 

85,165 

7I,3I( 

4t 

7,099. 

832 

79,200 

i,aoc 

y> 

60,377. 

MOnatM, 

1,250 

12,578 

460,235 

■I0,79'l 

79,995.011 

iftSsy 

595,623 

5,800 

466.035 

138,1 

Stbalen,  1 

■ilb. 

1 

It  ia  well  known  that  in  all  the  onivenltiea  (rf  (lennany,  there  are  three  ollMfw 
of  pmtemon  :  tb«  ordinary,  or  titaUr  profeeeore,  (^ordtnttiche  ;)  (he  eitraordinary 
proTenoFB,  (aut4eri)rdtntlieht^  nearly  reaembling  the  tidjnnct  profcmon  of  French 
hcaltjes  i  the  prinal-docantan,  whose  position  is  similar  to  that  of  tha  agrigli 
ia  tniiicine,  in  Franoe.  Tha  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  alona  reoeiTe 
a  alary  fVom  the  Slate,  and  of  coarse,  the  salaries  of  the  former  oonsiderably 
•loeed  those  of  the  latter, 

la  (he  DDivarsily  of  Berlin,  which  nambers  fifty-two  ordinary  profeasora  and 
brty-two  extraordinary  profenora,  the  rate  for  salaries  of  the  fornier,  (the  saU- 
lieSTarying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrnotJDD^is  at  ftdlows;  1,500  tha- 
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len  for  the  theological  profeaon;  1,460  thalen  for  the  professors  of  law ;  1,180 
for  the  professors  of  medicine ;  1,500  for  the  professors  of  philosophy.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  eztraordiziary  prafeasora  is  from  380  to  520  thalera. 

These  fixed  salaries,  it  is  well  imderstood,  do  not  constitute  the  sole  revenne  of 
the  professors  in  the  German  onirersities.  These  salaries  answer  to  the  gratuitous 
instruction,  {legere  puhlieey)  which  the  professors  are  obliged  to  give.  But  besides 
these  lessons,  which  are  less  nomerous  and  less  important,  the  professors  give 
courses  (Uten  ein  Collegium)  upon  subjects  chosen  by  themselves.  These 
courses  are  called  private  lessons,*  {legere  privatim,) 

Such  an  organization  seems  to  operate,  in  Germany,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  science,  of  the  professors,  and  of  the  pupils.  The  financial  position  of  the  pro- 
fessors may  thus  be  very  advantageous,  without  the  State's  exceeding,  in  any  way, 
the  limits  of  credit  allowed  for  the  fixed  salary— credit  which,  as  we  have  said, 
a^unts  to  297,715  thalera. 

n.      SCCONDART   IlfBTIllJOTIOir. 

Prussia  contains  140  public  establishmentB  for  secondary  instruction,  among 
which  are  110  gymnasiums ;  that  is  to  say,  110  institutions  where  the  programme 
of  studies  is  completely  developed .f 

Berlin  has  6  gymnasiums  for  570,000  inhabitants ;  Breslau,  4  for  90,000 ;  Mag- 
deburg, 2  for  50,000;  Halle,  2  for  27,000,  Sco.  Neither  Paris,  which  with  this 
proportion  ought  to  have  twenty  colleges,  nor  cities  like  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and 
Bordeaux,  can  sustain  a  comparison,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  their  Lyceums 
with  Berlin  and  the  principal  cities  of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that  the  sura  of  pupils 
in  the  French  establishments  is  much  greater  than  in  the  gymnasiums  spoken  of ; 
thus,  while  the  10  gymnasiums  of  the  depart|nent  of  Potsdam,  comprising  those  of 
Berlin,  do  not  contain  more  than  3,000  pupils,  the  five  lyceums,  and  the  two  colleges 
of  Paris  have  more  than  5,000  students ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demon- 
strate that  this  very  distribution  of  pupils,  according  to  the  German  system,  is  in 
every  respect  greatly  preferable  to  the  accumulation  which  imposes,  even  upon 
Paris,  a  too  limited  number  of  lyceums. 

While  the  Bonaparte  lyceum  is  obliged  to  receive  1,124  pupils,  that  of  Louis 
le  Grand  880,  Charlemagne  877,  etc.,  only  one  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  the 
Friedrich  WUhelma  Oymnanum^  numbers  more  than  500  pupils ;  the  French 
gymnasium,  in  that  city,  does  not  admit  more  than  270.  It  is  not,  however,  b^ 
the  number  of  pupils,  but  by  the  character  of  the  studies,  that  an  institution  of 

*  For  example,  the  progrtuune  of  ISSBi,  thus  snnonnoed  the  course  of  the  celebrated  pM* 
loUHKiot  Bopp : 
F.  Bopp,  doctor. 

I.  Publiee  aelectoe  Rig-Ve<lac  hymnos  interpretabitur  d.  sat.  h.  Ill— IV. 

II.  Privaiim.  1.  Orammatlcam  comparativam  lingaamm  grKCse,  latlnsB  et  germanlc* 
d  Lon.  Mart  Jov.  h.  Ill— lY  iradet— 9l  Orammaiicam  sanseriUin,  dace  libro  eao  minore 
(ed.  2, 1846,)  docebit,  d.  Lun.  Mart.  Jov.  h.  II— IIL 

Now,  these  private  leaaons  are  paid  for  by  each  student,  at  a  tax  of  about  20  franca  for  a 
half  year.  And  lioce  the  profe«or  reads  to  two  or  three  eoBigta  or  classea,  aa  It  often  hap- 
pens,  with  100  or  ISO  pupils  io  each,  the  supplement  to  the  salary  la  triple  or  qradruple 
the  principaL 

t  The  Gymnasium,  of  Germany,  and  the  Lyceum,  of  France,  correspond  to  the  Public  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  England,  and  In  the  clasaical  course  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Colleges  of  this 
country.  There  are  not  a  half  dozen  academies  or  high  schools  in  thia  country  which  can 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  one  out  of  ninety  which  might  be  named  of  the  110  Gymnasia 
of  Germany,  In  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  classical  coarse. 
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public  instniction  is  to  be  judged.  It  is  fiir  from  my  intention  to  intimate  tlmt 
tfce  best  students  in  our  lyceums,  in  e&ch  class  are  inferior  to  the  first  scholars  in 
the  Grerman  gymnasiums.  I  believe  just  the  contrary ;  but  what  it  wotald  be  easy 
to  show  is,  that  in  general,  in  the  secondary  institutions  of  Germany,  owing  to  a 
smaller  number  of  pupils,  instruction  is  more  generally  and  more  equally  distrib- 
uted than  in  the  French  institutions.*  * 

We  must  divide  into  two  classes  the  140  pulSlic  institutions  which  have  been 
mentioned  j  one  class,  100  in  number,  participate  in  the  grants  of  the  State ;  the 
others,  quite  as  important,  are  either  entirely  communal,  {Hadtisehe  aiutaltenj) 
or  else  are  supported  by  private  revenues  and  special  endowments,  like  the  gytn- 
naslom  of  Zeitz,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  or  the  cloister  of  Magdeburg,  which 
has  a  revenue  of  34,800  thalers,  (130,500  francs.) 

Distributed  among  the  100  institutions  in  question,  the  grants  of  the  Stata 
amount,  as  we  have  said,  to  392,458  thalers.  In  France,  the  subsidies  of  the 
government,  allotted  to  seeondary  iostruotion,  subsidies  granted  to  57  lyceums, 
and  in  a  very  small  proportion,  to  66  communal  colleges,  amount  to  2,314,307 
francs.t 

According  to  the  statistical  estimates,  one  million  inhabitants  include  93,454 
male  children,  from  the  ages  of  8  to  18.  The  population  of  Prussia  being  given, 
we  must  suppose  that  in  that  country  are  1,401,810  boys  between  those  agee. 
Admitting  the  supposition  for  a  moment,  that  all  the  young  people  share  equally 
in  the  secondary  instruction,  the  State,  in  Prussia,  would  contribute  toward  the 
expenses  of  this  instruction,  for  each  one,. a  littie  more  than  78  centimes.  In 
fVance,  with  the  same  hypothesis  and  according  to  the  same  calculation,  the  share 
oontributed  by  the  State,  the  sum  of  the  expenditures  being  given,  would  be  only 
a  littie  lees  than  69  centimes.  * 

The  sum  of  the  grants  accorded  to  secondary  instruction,  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, is  as  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  corresponding  total  of  the  Prussian 
budget,  as  the  first  ought,  in  good  logic,  to  be  greater  in  proportion  dian  the  sec- 
ond. In  fact,  the  institutions  of  public  instruction  in  Germany  possess  peculiar 
resources,  incomparably  more  extensive  than  those  of  our  colleges  and  of  our 
lyceums. 

The  sum  total  of  the  special  revenues  of  the  French  lyceums  is  315,578  francs, 
while  that  of  the  correspondmg  revenues  of  the  Prussian  gymnasiums  is  415,906 
thalers,  or  1,559,847  francs. 

The  difference  is  stiU  more  striking  when  we  compare  the  sums  total  of  the 
general  receipts  of  the  two. 

Total  receipts,  (French  Lyceums,)  ...        8,882,082  fr.  93  o. 

"•        <<  (Prussian  Gymnasiums,)  1,008,335  thalers,  4,081 ,257  francs.^ 

Only  two  lyceums  in  IVance  have  important  revenues  ;  Louis  le  Grand,  which 
luM  68,943  francs,  and  N^ioleon,  whioh  htm  93,099  francs.  Next  to  these  two 
lyceums  come,  in  the  order  of  their  revenues,  those  of  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Lyon, 
MetZj  Kantes,  Douai,  Kodez,  Toumon,  and  Laval.  The  revenues  of  the  other 
lyceums  are  more  or  less  insignificant. 

*  In  the  Gymnaslains,  one  instructor  U  feneraUy  provided  for  every  20  pupils. 

t  Lyceums,  1 336,831  fr.  87  c.  Scholartblps  and  reduction  of  taxes,  679,244  fr.  40  e.  Assist- 
ance to  commnnal  collef  as,  99,231  fr.  06  c. 

t  This  disproportion  is  cacllf  explained ;  boardIn|[  schools  being  almost  unknown  in  Ger- 
many. The  proceeds  from  boarding  schools  alone,  in  the  receipts  of  the  FVench  lyceums, 
amount  to  4,346,2M  fr.  97  c. 
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'     <^  tibe  ooirtraa7,  look  at  fhe  Pnumaa  establisbmeDts.     FasBlng  by  the  six 
gymtintfiimii  of  Berlin,  whose  total  reyenuo  is  51,953  thalen,  let  na  oooflider  the 

-  gymnaahnm of  thepiwinoeg. 

a«T«i»M. 

GyBmflnmnatFfoilB,*        -  .        -       41,116  thalen,  134,185  firaaw. 

"           Degniti,          -  .        -    25,193      «         94,472  «* 

Latin  whool  at  Halle,          -  -       -         5,291      <*         19,832  '' 

Gymnanom  at  MilnBt«r,          -  *        -      8,172     ^         30,445  «< 

"           DuiBburg,  -        -         5,621      "             "  " 

"            CoBsfeld,          -  -        -      4,995      «         18,761  « 

"           Bonn,         -  -        -          7,170      ♦*         26,887  <* 

"            Oppeln,           -  -        -      5,376      "           5,376  " 

"  Gleiwiti,      ...  5,719      «  5,719      " 

Etc.,  etc. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  gymnaaiams  is,  therefore,  generally  very  good.  The 
advantage  which  the  110  Prussian  gymnasia  possess  over  the  57,  (now  66,)  lyceums 
of  France,  in  regard  to  their  special  revenues,  is  very  great.f  The  average  of  these 
revenues,  for  the  latter,  is  5,536  fr.  40  0.,— for  the  former  it  is  12,579  fr.  65  c. 

The  Prussian  gymnasium  admitting,  almost  without  exception,  only  day  scholars, 
their  general  expenses  are  not  very  complicated.  We  may  divide  these  expenses 
into  two  divisions :  salaries  of  professors — and  materiel  and  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. The  sum  total  of  the  salaries  is  719,479  ihalers.  The  expenditures  of 
this  nature,  in  the  gymnasiums  of  Berlin,  are  thus  fixed : 
Verder  gymnasium,    >        •        >        • .      -        -        *        15,624  thalers. 

Cologne  " 12,212       " 

Frederic  Wmiam " 35,925       " 

French  " 8,700       " 

Joachimstal  " 17,289       " 

BerUn  " 15,878       " 

The  salaries  of  the  directors  of  these  six  gymnasiums  are  from  1,500  to  2,500 
thalers. 

In  the  provinces,  the  salaries  of  officen,  even  of  the 'same  rank,  varies  from 
600  thalexs,  (tm  at  Mdnsterfield,)  to  1,500  thalers,  (as  at  Koenigsberg.) 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  are  m  proportion  to  those  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.    In  Berlin,  these  salaries  vary  from  1,400  to  1,600  thalers.    In  the  prov- 
inces ihey  are  as  small,  even  for  the  higher  profeaors,  as  900, 700,  500,  and  400, 
thalers. 
The  expenditures  of  the  second  daas,  (expenses  of   administration,)  are  not 

tBosrdlng  BctaooL 

t  Tbe  annual  income  of  the  Endowments  for  Classical  or  Grammar  Schools  in  Ea^and,  la 
1851,  aa  estimated  hy  the  Charity  Commissioners,  was  SltOfiir,  AMordinff  to  a  writer  lit 
the  North  British  Review,  (Feb.,  1866,)  there  were  U8  Grammar  Bohools  which  aeveraUy 
enjoy  an  annual  income,  independently  of  fees  from  pnpils,  of  more  than  jC300|  (tltSOO.) 
About  67  of  these  are  returned  at  £600 ;  33,  at  or  above  JBIOOO,  and  at  least  16  at  or  above 
£3000.    The  following  are  given  as  apeclmens  of  the  latter  class : 

Bedford  Grammar  School  has  an  annual  lufcome  of         ••         •         -         •         •  JES^OOO 
Shrewsbury,  •  -  ••  •  -  -  •  .  •  3,100 

Manchester,      ....•••-...     4400 
Birmingham,  ..••••..•.        10,000 

Winchester,      -. lijOtO 

St.  Paul,  (London,) -  -         •  BfiOO 

Baton,  (Windsor,) 7fiO^ 
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yeiy  greal  in  the  German  gymntMnnM.  In  the  fint  plaoe,  the  ■gntem  of  bond* 
ing  Mhools  is  almost  unknown.  Moreover,  even  in  the  estaUishmenta  where 
boardere  are  admitted,  the  administration  is  very  simple  j  the  office  of  a  oansor 
does  not  exist ;  the  director  governs  the  gymnasinm,  hating  nnder  his  direotion  a 
person  having  charge  of  the  materiel,  &o.,  whose  duties  oorrespond  to  those  of 
the  steward  in  onr  lyoenms :  hot  though  having  the  general  government,  he  is  still 
a  professor  and  has  daises  like  his  colleagues,  tiiough  not  quite  so  many.  The 
expenses  of  administration  do  not  exoeed  954  thalers  at  Zuliohan,  and  l,04d 
thalers  at  Putbus. 

m.   raXMART  niSTBUOTION. 

Hie  sum  devoted  by  the  State  of  Prussia,  (out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  14,- 
800,000  francs,)  to  primary  instruction,  is,  as  we  have  said,  594,838  thalers,  or 
1,489,942  francs,  besides  about  200,000  thalers,  750,000  franos,  employed  for  addi- 
tions to  salaries  and  the  expense  of  bmldings,  resulting  fh>m  the  right  of  patron- 
age, the  population  being  15,000,000.  The  sum  in  the  French  budget  thus 
employed  for  35,000,000  inhabitants  is  4,970,000  francs,  besides  748,000  francs 
devoted  to  the  expenses  of  inspection ;  thus,  in  Prussia,  the  State,  to  each  million 
of  inhabitants,  devotes  149,996  francs  to  primary  instruction,  while  France  devotes 
to  it  158,833  francs. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  by  virtue  of  a  principle,  the  application  of  which 
would  be  difficult  in  France,  the  State,  in  Pruasia,  only  by  &vor,  (au9  gnade^) 
interposes  in  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction.  Thus,  as  in  England,  a  great 
number  of  schools  are  supported  by  special  funds,  arising  from  endowments.  Oth- 
ers are  supported  by  subsidies  paid  by  the  communes,  the  school  societies  in  the 
country,  (Laudtchulvernn,)  or  the  departments,  (Regierungs  Beadrke.) 

A  tehool  9oeiety  is  composed  of  all  the  landed  proprietors,  without  distinction, 
and  the  fiithers  of  fiunilies  in  the  circumscription  of  the  commune,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  of  several  communes.  The  ordinary  communal  resources,  united  with  the 
academic  remuneration  or  with  the  revenues  of  deeds  of  gift,  not  being  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  founding  or  of  reconstructing  schools,  the  neoessaiy 
expenditures  are  met  by  a  special  tax,  of  which  the  quota  is  essentially  variable, 
charged  to  the  fathers  of  families,  {Hatutater.) 

This  last  word  here  presents  a  meaning  analogous  to  that  which  the  Roman 
law  gave  to  it.  It  includes  every  inhabitant  of  the  commune  mi  juris.  Except 
the  clergy,  school  teachers,  soldiers,  and  hired  persons,  no  one  is  freed  from  the 
contribution,  whether  he  has  children  at  school  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
interest  to  which  neither  the  law  nor  custom  allows  any  to  remain  a  stranger. 

The  contribution  is  ordered  by  the  council,  and  the  assessments  are  regulated 
by  the  communal  authorities,  in  concert  with  the  representatives  of  the  school 
societies. 

Tliis  contribution  is  proportioned  to  the  revenue  derived  .ftt>m  lands,  industry, 
and  property  of  all  kinds.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  income  tax,  a  kind  of  impost  which 
is  well  known  to  be  nothing  new  for  the  legislation  nor  formidable  for  the  oustoma 
of  (Germany. 

The  tax  haa  one  remarkable  feature ;  that  it  rests  upon  lands  as  a  real  charge. 
Should  the  property  to  which  it  is  attached  be  divided,  each  part  rem«ns  encum- 
bered with  its  quota  of  the  contribution.  And  it  is  thus  that  the  care  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people  is  promoted,  beyond  the  Rhine,  to 
th^  highest  rank  of  public  duties. 
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li  18  oidy  in  mm  of  ihme  yuiooB  tmootms  proTing  msnfficient  that  an  appMl 
can.  be  made  to  the  aid  of  the  department  or  the  liberality  of  the  State. 

We  MU  now  give  an  aooomit  of  the  disproportion  in  the  expeneM  charged  to 
the  State,  for  ierricM  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  FVeneh  and  the  Proalian  bndgete. 


ntKlfCR  BI7DOKT. 

GrantB  ia  the  oommmiee  for  the  ordinary  ezpensee  of  their  com- 


monal  schoolfl, 


3,560,000  franca. 


Also,  granti  for  the  oonstmction,  repairs  and  locations  of  school- 
houses,         --------- 


900,000  francs. 


4,460,000 
t  raussiAN  BunoBT. 

For  the  corrMpooding  ezpensM,       .....        1,418,760 

It  is  also  necessary  to  understand  that  in  this  sum  of  1,418,760  franca  are 
included  expenditures,  the  grMter  part  of  which,  in  France,  are  charged  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  *,  i.  e., 

Establishments  for  blind  youths  and  for  the  deaf  mutM,     •    15,418  thalera. 
^*  for  orphans  and  for  benevolence,     -        -        75,198      ^ 

For  ezpensM  specially  applicable  to  primary  schools,  properly  m  Mlled,  (aid 
toward  school-bousM  and  toward  the  salary  of  teachers,)  we  can  only  state  tbe 
sum  as  187,267  thalers. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  to  notice  the  dlTision  of  this  sum  among  the  26  ckr- 
eUt  or  departmenta.  This  corresponds  to  that  mentioned  in  the  French  budget  i^ 
"  Grants  to  the  communes  for  the  ordinary  expensM  of  public  schools,*'  a  tnm 
amounting  to  5,179,966  francs ;  and  as  a  Gorman  circle  of  counciUj  (Regierung9 
bezirky  corresponds  to  a  French  department,  a  comparison  between  them  may  be 
interesting. 

raUSSIAN  DKrAa^MENTS. 


KoemgriMTg. . . . 

Gnmbinen 

Dantzig 

Marienwerder . . 

Posen 

Bromberg 

Stettin. 

Coslin 

Stralsund 


Thalm. 

15,991 

4,516 

8,942 

12,935 

27,638 

4,514 

4,284 

2,845 

294 


Breslan  . . . 
Degnits . . . 
Oppern.... 

Berlin 

Potsdam . . . 
Frankfort. . 
Magdeburg 
Meyebonrg. 
Erfurt 


Thalm. 
4,764 

1,425 
3,667 

2,658 
17,586 
12,000 
8,102 
3,730 
2,638 


Milnster 

Minden 

Avnsbirg 

Coblentz 

Diiaseldorf 

Cologne 

Tr^es. 

Aiz-la  ChapeUe. 


Tbaltn. 

13,676 
8,135 
4,231 
2,682 
7,194 
1,599 
2,755 
1,527 


FRKNOH  narAKTICKNTa. 


Ain 

Aisne 

Allies 

Alpes   (Basses) 
AlpM  (HantM) 

Ard^he 

ArdenuM...,. 

Aridge 

Anbe 


77,746 
96,609 
15,552 
125,315 
93,896 
69,961 
31,863 
91,515 
37,997 


Aude 

Aveyron 

Cental 

Charente 

^^  Inftrioore.. 

Cher 

Corr^e 

Corse 

C6tesdnNord. 


Vrmnea. 

79,183 

165,792 

41,606 

39,543 

8,327 

7,195 

93,478 

139,711 

6,902 


CreoM 

Dordogne  ..... 

Doubs 

Dr6me 

Gard 

Garroiie(HaQte 

Gers 

Lozere 

Etc. 


65,718 
52,560 
21,583 
78,014 
8,000 
70,136 
98,981 
101,598 


The  average  of  the  grants  for  each  department,  (Kegierungs  Besrk,)  is  27,* 
009  francs ;  for  each  IBVench  department  it  is  56,976  francs.  Still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  sum  of  3,179,966  francs,  corresponding  to  the  702,251 
franca,  25  o.  of  the  Prussian  budget,  are  only  comprised  the  grants  for  the  ordi- 
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nary  eipenie*  of  ihe  pnblio  lohoolfl ;  bendei  thb  ram,  the  exInovfiBary  and 
■peoial  ezpenies  defrayed  by  the  State,  amount  to  1,855,715  Uranoa,  29  o. 

The  average  Hilary  of  mstrnoton  ieaohiiig  in  the  towm,  in  Pniana,iB  about  800 
fttmm  $  ihaft  of  a  viUage  master  doaa  not  exceed  850  franca. 

Snoh  a  Mifauy  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  expenaea  wluch  a  teacher,  who 
haa  a  fiunily,  mnat  incur.  Thia  inanfficienoy  haa  given  riae  to  a  custom  which 
aaanrodly  ia  not  quoted  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
xeal  of  the  rural  population  of  Germany,  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  humble 
teachers  to  whom  are  committed  the  interests  of  education.  In  many  villagea  the 
instructor  possesses  what  is  termed  the  right  of  the  table  ;  he  dines  from  house  to 
house,  and  his  plaoe  is,  in  turn,  at  the  tablea  of  all  the  fathere  of  /omtitst, 
(Hauovater^)  in  the  commune.* 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  hamlets  of  some  departments,  especially  those  of 
Oppeln  and  of  Coblentx,  iamiliea,  who  rather  than  dispense  with  an  instructor  fbr 
whom  they  are  not  even  able  to  build  a  school-house,  iiimuh  him,  each  in  turn, 
with  lodging  and  fire :  the  inatructor  becoraea,  raccessiTely,  the  nocturnal  gueat 
of  aQ  the  inhabitants. 

Li  spite  of  these  expedients,  we  can  understand  how  the  lot  of  village  instruc- 
tors has  been  the  subject  of  many  complaints.  In  a  neighboring  country  to 
Prusria,  in  Saxony,  the  law,  in  imitation  of  the  French  law,  has  fixed  the  minimum 
lor  the  salary  of  school-teachers  at  450  francs.  And,  at  thia  very  time,  the  supe- 
rior administration  in  Prussia,  is  engaged  in  considering  the  means  of  placing  the 
compensation  of  teachers  more  on  a  level  with  their  true  social  position. 

If,  however,  the  principle  of  a  minimum  of  salary  seems  needful  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Prussian  administration,  it  is  not  desirable  to  abolish  the  custom  according 
to  which  young  teachers,  acting,  at  first,  in  virtue  of  a  aimply  proviaory  title,  only 
receive  a  normal  and  complete  sala^  after  a  final  nomination. 

Only  those  candidates  who,  at  the  time  of  their  examination,  have  received  a 
certifioate  of  capacity,  (Wahlfahigk^t-Zeugnias,)  «f  the  highest  order,  can  be 
nominated,  with  a  definite  title,  at  their  entrance  into  the  career  of  inatrnotora. 

The  others  must  practice,  at  least  two  years,  in  a  pnblio  or  private  school,  by 
virtue  of  a  provisory  permission.  These  two  years  are  a  time  of  probation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  testimony  of  the  academic  anthorities,  aa  to  aptitude,  moral  dia- 
position,  and  capacity,  con  alone  insure  to  the  candidate,  a  definito  appointment 
Till  such  a  time  the  teacher  haa  no  ligfat  to  the  entire  aalaiy  belonging  to  the  peat 
occupied  by  him. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  expenaea  relative  to  primary  schools,  in  PTusna, 
is  defrayed  by  the  communes,  on  the  contrary,  the  State  assumea  almost  the  entire 
aspenses  of  the  normal  schools.  

There  are  in  Prussia,  48  normal  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  the  State, 
every  year,  makea  a  grant  oM  18,955  Uialers,  (446,081  firanos.)  The  correspond- 
ing sum  in  the  French  budget  does  not  amount  to  200,000  francs.  The  special 
incomes  and  revenuea  of  the  Prussian  establishments  are,  in  all,  58,108  thalersor 
217,282  fra&ca.  Those  of  the  French  schools  amount  to  401,988  francs.  The 
average  of  expenses  in  the  former  is  3,667  thalers,  13,741  franop. 

*  Tliis  prtotlce  resembles  that  which  still  prevails  ta  eertsln  French  departments,  espe- 
cially In  that  of  Haate  Ix>ire,  where  the  poor  echool-mUitreaaes  belonginf ,  under  the  name  of 
BkiU*^  to  a  kind  of  order,  do  not  receWe  any  compeneation  from  the  municipalitiea.  Theee 
devoted  women  carry  to  the  utmost  degree,  the  spirit  of  abnegation  which  la  produced  and 
■natained  by  religloua  thoughts :  they  seek  from  door  to  door  what  Is  necessary  for  their 
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It  may  not  be  useless  to  present  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenoituret  of 
some  of  the  normal  schools,  showing  the  part  oontribnted  by  the  State. 


N«niuU  Sebooll. 

TMofaen. 

QnBtoinn 
tteSMic 

Normal  sohool  ci  Bramisberg, 

Eylau, 
Aikgerburg, 
Kamlane, 
(Preparatoiy  sohool  at)  Margrabowa, 

Marienbaig, 
Grandenz, 
Breslan, 
Stonaa, 
Benzlau, 
Berlin, 
Copnick, 
Monster, 
Meurs, 

Kempe9, 
Etc.,  etc.                  Brttbl, 

Ttelm. 
4,470 

4,573 
4,260 
5,838 
100 
4,215 
5,058 
4,915 
4,442 
4,050 
8,386 
9,604 
2,846 
4,170 
6,480 
6,680 

Ttekn. 
1,505 

2,120 
2,100 
2,542 

2,629 
2,410 
2,470 
2,470 
2,275 
5,955 
4,555 
1,820 
2,200 
2,670 
2,960 

Thalen. 
4,166 

4,009 
4,223 
5,817 
100 
4,215 
1,500 
1,526 
4,309 

3,800 
5,630 
1,080 
3,670 
6,480 
6,600 

The  expenses  of  ihe  inspection  of  primary  schools  amount,  in  Fhmce,  to  abont 
750,000  francs;  in  Prussia  they  do  not  ezoeed  70,000  francs.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  is  very  simple :  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  inspectors  do  not  constitate 
a  corps  of  special  ofiSoers ;  they  are  all  taken  from  among  the  Clergy,  and  invested 
with  a  scholastic  mission*,  which  is  oonsidered  aa  the  Hatoral  oonseqaence  of  their 
duties ;  they  receive  no  salary  but  merely  an  indemnity  for  moving  about,  which 
ibr  each  one,  is  not  more  than  200  or  250  Uranos. 

One  inspector  has  &e  school  direction  of  a  cirde,  (krei9.)  This  circle  includes 
firom  25  to  46  schools ;  charged  with  such  a  Small  number  of  institutions,  the 
kreia  9ckul  inapector  visits  them  often.  People  in  Germany  can*  not  understand 
how  300  and  400  schools  can  be  given  in  charge  to  one  man  alone. 

In  order  that  the  applicsction  of  such  a  system  may  be  praotioable,  one  condition 
«»«  qiiA  non  is,  that  the  olergy  should  furnish  a  considerable  number  of  men 
capable  of  showing  in  the  school,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor,  that  th^ 
are  acquainted  with  school  matters:  To  this  end  it  is  required  of  the  theological 
candidates  in  Germany,  that  they  should  pursue,  at  the  same  time  with  their 
other  studies,  a  special  oourse  of  pedagogy.  Moreover,  the  protestant  candidates 
are  obliged,  before  undergcnng  an  examination  pro  Iftmsfsrio,  to  pass  six  weeks 
in  a  normal  sohool.  In  regard  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  government  could  not 
lay  down  this  injunction,  but  it  has  been  carried  by  the  voice  of  the  oouncQ ;  and 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  diooeses  of  Cologne,  Mtbister,  Breslau,  Fulda,  (in 
Hesse,)  those  young  eodesiastios  whom  a  speciid  calling  seems  to  point  out  as 
designed,  in  future,  for  the  Amotions  of  tretftcAttltnspecfor,  also  follow,  for  two 
months,  the  courses  of  the  nonnal  schools,  fost  which  an  excellent  moral  superin- 
tendence has  gained  the  confidence  of  all  the  bishops. 

Thus,  the  expenditures  of  the  State,  for  primary  instmotion  are,  in  Pmnia, 
rather  less,  in  proportkm,  than  in  France. 
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The  foregoing  comparative  view  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Prus- 
Bian  and  French  Grovemments  on  account  of  public  instruction  is  in* 
complete,  because  in  both  countries  there  are  large  sums  appropriated 
for  educational  purposes  introduced  in  the  budget  of  the  Department, 
or  Minister  of  War,  of  the  Interior,  of  Commerce,  <fec  And  in  neither 
case  do  we  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  public  schools  of  different  grades, 
because  we  do  not  know  the  amount  realized  from  endowments,  from 
municipal  taxation,  or  from  fees  paid  by  parents. 

We  give  below  the  appropriations,  by  the  British  Government  for 
Education,  Science  and  Art,  for  1856. 

1.  Poblio  Ednoaiion,  (Primary  Schools,)  Great  Britain,           -        -  £451,213 

Bcience  and  Art  Department,        ......  64,675 

2;  Public  Education,  Ireland, 227,641 

3.  CofnmiBsionera  of  Edncation,  Ireland,  (extra  office  ezpenaea,)  605 

4.  UnivepBJty  of  London,       --.....-  3,879 

5.  University  of  Scotland,          ..---..  7,570 

6.  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  .......  2,415 

7.  Queen's  College,  Ireland, -  4,800 

8.  Royal  Iri'sh  Academy, 533 

0.  Koyal  Hibernian  Academy,    ...-•..  300 

10.  Belfast  Theological  Professora,  A?o., 2,975 

11.  British  Museum, 85,643 

12.  National  Gallery, 17,639 

13.  Scientific  Workshops  and  Experiments,           ....  4,609 

14.  Royal  Geographical  Society.      -.----.  ^>oo 

15.  Royal  Society, -  2,000 

From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  the  appropriations  of  the  British 
government  for  Primary  Schools  [including  elementary  instruction  in 
Drawing,  and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,]  exceeds  18,000,000 
franca,  and  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  larger  than  that  of  France 
or  Prussia. 


Vn.  SCMCE  AND  SCIEirnFIC  SCHOOLS. 

BT  JAUMB   O.  DAXA. 

Smimia  Proftstor  of  Nfttantl  HlBtory  in  Tale  OoUege. 


A4  address  beftve  the  Alanmi  of  Tale  College,  at  the  CommenceineBt 
Aimiyersarji  August  1856. 

These  annua!  pflgrhnagefi  over  the  breadth  of  the  land  to  the 
groves  of  our  Ahna  Mater  have  deep  meaning.  No  duties  of 
penance,  nor  hopes  of  ghostly  reward,  turn  hither  our  steps. 
Thoughts  of  the  past  possess  the  soul,  rather  than  care  for  the 
future:  the  familiar  faces,  the  old  red  buildings,  the  sheltering 
trees,  and  the  scenes  of  mirth,  of  friendship,  or  of  serious  effort, 
here  enacted.  Still  more  stirring  is  the  consciousness  with  each 
of  us,  that  amid  these  groves  the  mind  first  rose  into  manhood, 
and  collected  strength  for  the  conflicts  of  Hfe: — the  mind's  birth- 
place,— should  not  the  spot  be  honored? 

Besides  these  reflections,  there  is  the  pride,  the  just  pride,  that 
the  nation  has  within  these  halls  one  of  its  best  and  most  abundant 
sources  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; — ^wisdom  that  takes  hold  on  heaT- 
enlj  things  while  striiing  deep  into  the  things  of  earth ;  virtue, 
that  has  its  sure  foundation  in  universal  right  and  universal  free- 
dom. 

It  is  natural  on  meeting  friends,  long  absent,  to  seek  out  the 
marks  of  progress,  to  recount  together  the  joys  and  trials  along 
the  way  of  life, — ^the  new  fields  the  aflections  have  explored,  the 
new  conquests  in  the  career  of  study  or  duty,  or,  perchance,  the  in- 
eflfectual  labors  and  blighted  hopes  that  have  demanded  still  higher 
conquests.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  whether  this  or  that  one  has  ftil- 
filled  the  promises  of  youth ;  whether  he  has  become  wiser  with  his 
years,  and  has  expanded  in  spirit  as  well  as  intellect  with  every 
new  movement  of  mankind ;  or,  whether  the  dead  languages  still 
lie  dead  in  his  soul,  himself  a  thing  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the 
living  world.  With  the  varied  responses  to  these  and  other 
thoughts,  we  find  some  occasion  for  sadness;  much  for  delight  and 
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gratnlation ;  and,  however  it  be,  there  is  always  happiness  and 
inyigorating  influence  from  interchanged  words  and  sympathies. 

But  with  many,  the  inquiries  will  not  stop  here.  How  is  it,  they 
add|  with  our  Alma  Mater?  Does  the  honored  institution  show 
signs  of  growth  in  these  growing  times  ?  or  is  she  linked  with  the 
past  rather  than  the  future,  resisting  progress  as  if  it  led  only  to- 
ward evil?  All  life  in  nature  involves  change ;  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  humanity  except  in  the  same  universal  principle :  but, 
with  perverted  view,  is  change  here  looked  upon  as  only  a  step 
toward  destruction  ? 

Sounds  have  gone  forth  firom  these  groves,  which  have  told  that 
Yale  is  awake  to  all  that  stirs  the  world  around,  declaring  that  6he 
recognizes  in  man,  yea,  in  all  men,  the  divine  image,  and  seeks  to 
promote  the  full  expression  of  that  image  as  the  highest  exaltation 
of  humanity. 

Again,  in  her  literary  course,  there  is  progress,  as  regards  the 
range  of  studies,  the  character  of  examinations,  the  style  of  thought, 
and  grade  of  scholarship. 

There  is  another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  world's 
progress.  The  researches  of  the  past  one  hundred  years  have 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  new  revelations  of  profound  truths 
direct  from  God's  works,  and  the  world,  through  the  energies  thus 
derived,  is  pressing  onward  with  accelerating  speed.  Through  the 
darkness,  black  as  night,  that  seemed  to  be  a  bound  to  past  time 
but  6,000  years  off,  geology  has  opened  a  vista  in  which  she  has 
traced  the  Divine  Word,  in  glorious  thoughts,  all  along  the  Ages. 
How  does  the  College  treat  these  new  notions,  and  science  gener- 
ally? as  modem  inventions  of  Satan?  Does  she  turn  her  back, 
and  cry  "Procu/P*  Does  she  adopt  the  half-stereotyped  phras^ 
"The  infidelity  of  modem  science,"  and  shed  bitter  tears  because 
she  can  not  help  it  ?  Do^  she  regard  the  Arts  as  only  so  many 
ministers  to  luxury  and  debasement  ? 

There  still  stands  among  us  one  whose  eloquent  words  have  for 
fifty  years  made  the  truth  resound  through  these  consecrated  haUs, 
and  whose  far-reaching  tones  have  been  rei^choed  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  land.  And  thus  Yale  College  has  ever  been  in  the  van, 
never  afraid  of  the  progress  of  truth. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  still  look  wjth  distmstful  eyes  on  sci- 
ence: (under  this  term  science  you  will  understand  me,  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  referring  to  the  science  of  nature.)  They  seem  to 
see  a  monster  swelling  up  before  them  which  they  can  not  define, 
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and  bope  may  yet  fade  away  aa  a  didsolving  mist  They  depre- 
cate its  influence  upon  our  literary  institutions,  and  the  great  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  The  word  nature^  though  another  expression  for 
Crod's  works,  appears  to  them  to  smack  of  Atheism,  and  all  educa- 
tion that  touches  on  the  useful,  to  be  tainted  with  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  almost  all  works  on 
Bcieoce  in  our  language,  endeavor  to  uphold  the  sacred  Word,  those 
opposing  it  being  exceedingly  few ;  and  that^infidelity  proceeds  not 
firom  science,  but  from  that  one  fatal  and  prolific  source,  man's  de- 
pravity. 

Notwitiistanding  all  the  protestations  that  may  come  from  such 
unbelievers  in  Grod's  revelations  through  nature  and  his  plan  for 
human  progress,  Yale  Oellege  is  ready  to  encourage  science  dh  a 
scale  commensurate  with  its  importance.  For  some  years,  the 
scheme  has  been  recognized  in  her  catalogue,  under  the  title  of 
^'Th^  Department  of  Fjiilosophy  and  the  Arts ;"  and  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  realize  this  scheme,  at  least  in  some  of  its  branches.  She 
^  would  not,  however,  commit  the  foUy  of  sacrificing  herself  in  defer- 
ence to  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Yale  will  stand  as  she  is, 
abating  not  her  terms  of  admission,  Qor  her  grade  of  scholarship, 
and  aiming  still  to  give  that  thorough  classical  training,  and  that 
broad  foundation  of  principles  in  the  departments  of  nature,  mind, 
and  moral  truth,  which  tend  to  the  complete  cultivation  of  the  man. 
The  system  she  has  hitherto  followed,  though  admitting  of  some 
improvement,  affords  in  fact  the  true  basis  for  the  student  that 
would  ascend  the  highest  p^hs,  whether  of  literature  or  science. 
But  she  also  recognizes  that  God  has  purposes  of  love  in  opening 
to  man  these  other  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  she  would  offer  a 
place  along  side  of  the  Academic  Department  for  ^  Philosophy  and 
the  Arts,"  in  their  fullest  display,  where  mutual  benefits  may  be 
derived,  and  the  ripening  man  find  development,  whatever  his 
tastes  or  pursuits. 

My  object  at  this  time  will  be  mainly  to  give  some  account  of 
the  university  feature  in  education  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
with  the  existing  college  system.  But  the  claims  of  science  are 
not  so  generally  admitted  or  understood  as  to  need  no  advocate; 
and  I  ask  your  attention  first  to  some  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

When  man,  at  the  word  of  his  Maker,  stood  up  to  receive  his 
birthright,   God  pronounced  a  benediction,  and  gave  hitn  this 
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oommissioii:  ^'Replbnish  thb  barth:  subdub  it:  akd  hatb 

DOKINIOX  OYBR'  EYEBT  LIVIKO  THING.'' 

^<  Subdub  and  hayb  DOimnoK."  These  were  the  first  re* 
oorded  words  that  fell  on  the  human  ear ;  and  Heaven's  blessing 
was  in  them. 

Man  has  long  obejed  the  mandate  in  bridling  the  brute  races. 
But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  which  he  has  been  slow  to  discover. 
In  utterances,  not  to  be  mistaken,  they  declare  to  him : — ^"  All  the 
powers  cf  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  are  your  heritage. 
The  air,  the  waters,  the  earth,  the  light  and  the  fierce  lightning,  as 
weU  as  the  productions  of  sea  and  land, — all  are  at  jour  bid.  Sub- 
due; and  they  shall  be  your  obedient  aid,  ministering  to  your  neces^ 
sides,  your  joys,  and  your  highest  progress."  Even  as  the  Being 
above  us  holds  the  universe  in  his  hand,  so  man  was  to  show  forth 
the  divine  nature  within  him,  by  bringing  under  his  ken  and  power, 
the  world  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  wielding  its  forces  at  his 
pleasure. 

Such  a  Divine  command  was  a  lofty  exhibition  of  the  majesty  of 
man.  The  earth,  in  its  progressive  preparation  for  him,,  had  been 
receiving  one  perfection  and  adornment  after  another.  The  stars 
and  earth  had  been  bound  together  in  system,  and  messages  of  light 
passed  in  mutual  recognition  of  their  one  Author.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  had  been  laid  in  enactments  inscribed  on  every 
crystal  and  grain  of  sand  or  drop  of  water.  The  kingdoms  of  life 
had  appeared  as  still  nobler  expressions  of  his  wisdom.  And  Grod, 
from  the  height  of  his  glory,  had  pvonounced  all  his  work  good. 
Thus  the  earth  had  been  the  place  of  Divine  regard  and  &vor :  the 
Infinite  Author  had  written  it  over  with  declarations  of  himself^  and 
filled  it  with  messages  of  his  love. 

But  this  volume  of  eternal  wisdom  remained  yet  a  sealed  book. 
What  an  unspeakable  exaltation  of  Man,  that  to  him  were  given 
the  keys !  the  power  to  open,  and  read,  and  apprehend,  although 
its  words  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Infinite  Author !  to  ap- 
preciate beauty  which  to  Him  was  beauty  I  to  decipher  and  under^ 
stand  the  profound  system  of  the  universe!  to  venture  on  almost 
boundless  excursions  through  space,  and  as  profound  searchings 
into  the  past!  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  life,  and  turn  the  cur- 
rents of  nature's  forces  into  his  own  channels!  to  rise  from  the  dust 
of  earth  to  the  throne  of  power,  and  say  to  nature,  "  Go :" — and  it 
goeth !  Surely  there  was  a  declaration  of  man's  dignity  we  can 
not  yet  apprehend  in  those  words,  "  subdue  it." 
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But  what  is  this  sobduing  of  the  earth?  How  is  nature  brought 
under  subjection  ?  Man's  highest  glory  consists  in  obedience  to 
the  £temal  Will ;  and  in  this  case,  is  he  actuaUj  taking  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands  ?  Far  from  it.  He  is  but  yielding  submission. 
He  is  learning  that  will,  and  placing  himself^  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
said,  in  direct  subserviency  to  divine  laws.  When  he  sets  his 
sails,  and  drives  over  the  waves  before  the  blast,  feeliog  the  pride 
of  power  in  that  the  gale  has  been  broken  into  a  willing  steed,  he 
still  looks  up  reverently,  and  acknowledges  that  Grod  in  nature  has 
been  his  teacher,  and  is  his  strength.  When  he  strikes  the  rock, 
and  out  flows  the  brilliant  metal,  he  admits  that  it  is  in  obedience 
to  a  higher  will  than  his  own,  and  a  reward  of  careful  searching 
for  truth,  in  complete  subjection  to  that  wilL  When  he  yokes  to- 
gether a  plate  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  urges  them  to  action  by  a 
cup  of  acid — and  then  despatches  burdens  of  thought  on  errands  of 
thousands  of  miles,  man  may  indeed  claim  that  he  has  nature  at  his 
bid,  subdued,  a  willing  messenger;  and  yet  it  is  so,  because  man 
himself  acts  in  perfect  obedience  to  law.  He  may  weU  feel  exalted : 
but  his  exaltation  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  he  has  drawn  from  a 
higher  source  of  strength  than  himself^  and  a  mind  not  morally  per- 
verted, wiU  give  the  glory  where  it  is  due. 

These  are  the  rewards  of  an  humble  and  teachable  spirit,  kneel- 
ing at  the  shrine  of  nature:  and  if  there  is  indeed  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  self,  and  unalloyed  love  of  truth  which  alone  can  ensure  the 
highest  success  in  research,  this  shrine  will  be  viewed  as  only  the 
portal  to  a  holier  temple,  where  Grod  reigns  in  his  purity  and  love* 

The  command,  ^  subdue,  and  have  dominion,**  is,  then,  both  a 
mark  of  man's  power,  and  of  God's  power.  It  requires  man  to 
study  his  Maker's  works,  that  he  may  adapt  himself  to  his  laws, 
and  use  them  to  his  advantage; — to  become  wise,  that  he  may  be 
strong; — to  elevate  and  ennoble  mind,  that  matter  may  take  its 
true  place  of  subjection.  It  involves  not  merely  a  study  of  nature 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  words,  but  also  a  study  of  man  him-^ 
self,  and  the  utmost  exaltation  of  the  moral  and  mental  qualities  ;• 
for  man  is  a  part  of  nature ;  and  moreover,  to  understand  the  teach- 
ings of  Infinite  Wisdom,  the  largest  expansion  of  intellect,  and  lofli 
est  elevation  of  soul  are  requisite. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  man's  obedience  to  this  injunction. 

Solomon  says,  that  in  his  day,  ^  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."     What  is,  is  what  has  been,  and  what  shall  be.    The 
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sentiment  was  not  prompted  bj  any  modem  scientific  spirit, — ^im- 
patience of  so  little  progress ;  for  it  was  immediatelj  connected 
with  sighings  for  the  good  old  times.  Much  the  same  spirit  is  oflen 
shown  in  these  days,  and  elaborate  addresses  are  sometimes  written 
to  prove  that  after  all  our  boasted  progress,  Egjpt  and  Greece 
were  the  actual  sources  of  existing  knowledge.  Thej  point  to  the 
massy  stones  of  the  pyramids  ;  the  sublime  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  old  empires ;  the  occasional  utensils  of  half-transparent  glass, 
and  implements  of  bronze  or  iron  found  among  their  buried  ruins ; 
the  fine  fabrics  and  costly  Tyrian  dye ; — they  descant  upon  the 
wonderful  perfection  attained  in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetry  and  rheto- 
ric, and  the  profound  thought  of  the  ancient  philosophers: — and 
then  are  almost  ready  to  echo,  '^  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."    What  is,  is  what  has  been.     Thoie  good  old  times  ! 

But  what  had  those  old  philosophers,  or  the  whole  ancient  world 
done  toward  bringing  nature  under  subjection,  in  obedience  to  the 
command,  "  subdue  it  ?" 

They  had,  it  is  true,  built  magnificent  temples.  But  the  taste 
of  the  architect,  and  that  of  the  statuary  or  poet,  is  simply  an 
emanation  from  the  divine  breath  within  man,  and  is  cultivated  by 
contemplation,  and  only  surface  contact  with  nature. 

They  piled  up  Cyclopean  rocks  into  walls  and  pyramids.  But 
the  use  of  the  lever  and  pulley  comes  also  from  the  workings  of 
mind,  and  but  shallow  views  of  the  world.  And  adding  man  to 
man  till  thousands  work  together  as  in  one  harness,  has  been  a 
common  feat  of  despots  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  onward. 

They  educed  profound  systems  of  philosophy,  showing  a  depth  of 
thought  since  unsurpassed.  But  these  again  were  the  results  of 
cogitating  mind,  acting  in  its  own  might, — glancing,  it  may  be,  at 
the  landscape  and  the  stars  in  admiration,  but  centering  on  man 
and  mind  ;  and  oflen  proving  to  be  as  erroneous  as  profound. 

They  cultivated  the  intellect,  and  made  progress  in  political 
knowledge.  But  in  their  attempts  to  control  nature,  they  brought 
to  bear  little  beyond  mere  physical  force. 

Although  ancient  wisdom  treats  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water, 
not  one  of  these  so-called  elements  was,  in  any  proper  sense, 
brought  under  subjection. 

The  Air: — Was  it  subdued,  when  the  old  Boman  still  preferred 

f 

his  banks  of  oars,  and  on  the  land,  the  wind  was  trained  only  to 
turn  a  windmill,  carry  off  chaff,  or  work  in  a  beUows? 

Was  the  Earth  subdued,  when  instead  of  being  forced  to  pour 
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out  in  streams  its  wealtli  of  various  ores,  but  half  a  dozen  metals 
were  known?  and  instead  of  being  explored  and  found  to  be  mar- 
shalled for  man's  command,  under  sixty  or  more  element?,  each 
with  its  laws  of  combination  and  all  bound  to  serve  the  arts,  the 
wisest  minds  saw  only  a  mess  of  earth,  something  to  tread  upon, 
and  grow  grain  and  grass? 

Was  J^V*  subdued,  when  almost  its  only  uses  were  to  warm, 
and  cook,  and  to  bake  clay,  and  few  of  its  other  powers  were 
known,  besides  those  of  destruction  ?  or  Light,  when  not  even  its 
component  colors  were  recognized,  and  it  served  simply  as  a  means 
of  sight,  in  which  man  shared  its  use  with  brutes  ? 

Was  WaUr  subdued,  when  it  was  left  to  run  wild  along  the 
water-courses,  and  its  ocean-waves  were  a  terror  to  all  the  sailors 
of  the  age?  when  steam  was  only  the  ephemeral  vapor  of  a  boiling 
kettle,  yet  unknown  in  its  might,  and  unharnessed?  when  the 
clouds  sent  their  shafts  where  they  willed  ?  when  the  constituents 
of  water, — ^the  life-element  oxygen,  and  the  inflammable  hydrogen, 
had  not  yet  yielded  themselves  to  man  as  his  vassals  ? 

Hardly  the  initial  step  had  been  taken,  through  the  thousands  ot 
years  of  the  earth's  existence,  to  acquire  that  control  of  nature 
which  mind  should  have,  and  God  had  ordered.  The  sciences  of 
observation  and  experiment  had  not  emerged  from  the  mists  ox 
empiricism  and  superstition.  There  were  few  ascertained  princi- 
ples beyond  those  that  flow  from^  mathematical  law,  or  from  cogit- 
ations of  mind  after  surface  surveys  of  the  world. 

No  wonder  that  nature  unsubdued  should  have  proved  herself  a 
tyrant  She  is  powerful.  Vast  might  is  embodied  in  her  forces, 
that  may  well  strike  terror  into  the  uninstructed :  and  man  has 
shown  his  greatness  in  that  he  has  at  last  dared  to  claim  obedience. 
The  air,  earth,  water,  fire,  had  become  filled  with  fancied  fiends, 
which  any  priest  or  priestess  could  evoke ;  and  even  the  harmless 
moon,  or  two  approaching  or  receding  planets,  or  the  accidental 
flight  of  a  thoughtless  bird,  caused  fearful  forebodings;  and  a  long- 
tailed  comet  made  the  whole  world  to  shake  with  terror. 

Christianity,  although  radiant  with  hope,  could  not  wholly  break 
the  spell.  The  Christian's  trust,  Heaven's  best  gift  to  man,  makes 
the  soul  calm  and  strong  mid  dangers^  real  or  unreal ;  yet  it  leaves 
the  sources  of  terror  in  nature  untouched,  to  be  assailed  by  that 
power  which  comes  from  knowledge. 

Man  thus  suffered  for  his  disobedience.  He  was  the  slave, — 
nature,  the  feared  master,  to  many  even  the  evil  demon  himself. 
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Is  this  now  trae  of  nature  ?  We  know  that  to  a  large  extent, 
nature  is  yet  unsearched  and  unsubdued.  Still,  vast  progress  has 
been  made  toward  gaining  control  of  her  ten  thousand  agencies. 

In  gathering  this  knowledge,  we  have  not  sought  for  it  among 
the  faded  monuments  and  rolls  of  the  cmcietUs^  as  we  call  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth's  cliildhood ;  but  have  looked  to  records  of 
vaster  antiquity — ^the  writings  of  the  infinite  Grod  in  creation,  which 
are  now  as  fresh  with  beauty  and  wisdom  as  when  His  finger  first 
mapped  out  the  heavens,  or  traced  the  flowers  and  crystals  of  the 
earth.  This  is  the  fountain  whence  we  have  drawn:  and  what  is 
the  result  ? 

How  is  it  with  water  in  these  last  times?  Instead  of  wasting  its 
powers  in  gambols  down  valleys,  or  in  sluggish  quiet  about  ^sleepy 
hollows,"  it  is  trained  to  toil.  With  as  much  glee  as  it  ever  dis- 
played running  and  leaping  in  its  free  channel,  a  single  stream  now 
turns  over  a  million  of  spindles  in  this  New  England. 

Changed  to  steam,  there  is  terror  in  its  strength  even  now. 
Yet  the  laws  of  steam,  of  its  production,  condensation,  and  elastici- 
ty, have  been  so  carefully  studied,  and  also  the  strength  and  other 
qualities  of  the  metal  used  to  confine  it,  as  well  as  the  nature  and 
effects  of  fuel,  that  if  we  are  careful  not  to  defy  established  princi- 
ples, steam  is  our  most  willing  worker, — turning  saw-mills,  printing- 
presses,  cotton-gins, — speeding  over  our  roads  with  indefinite  trains 
of  carriages  and  freight, — ^bearing  away  floating  mansions,  against 
wind  and  tide,  across  the  oceans,— cooking,  heating,  searching  out 
dyes  from  coarse  logwood,  and  the  like, — and  applying  itself  to 
useful  purposes,  one  way  or  another,  in  almost  all  the  arts.  Again, 
if  we  will  it,  and  follow  nature's  laws,  water  gives  up  its  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  thus  the  chemist  secures  the  means  of  burning 
even  the  diamond ;  the  aeronaut  makes  wings  for  his  adventurous 
flight,  and  the  light-house  derives  the  famous  Drummond  light  for 
its  work  of  mercy.  And  when  he  chooses,  man  may  unite  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  again,  and  re-form  the  original  water. 

Light  is  no  longer  a  mere  colorless  medium  of  sight.  We  may 
evoke  from  it  any  color  we  please,  either  for  use  or  pleasure.  We 
may  also  take  its  chemical  rays  from  the  rest,  or  its  light  rays,  or 
its  heat  rays,  and  employ  them  separately  or  together;  for  we  have 
found  out  where  its  strength-  lies  in  these  particulars,  so  that,  at 
will,  light  may  pass  from  our  manipulations,  shorn  of  its  heating 
power,  or  of  its  power  of  promoting  growth  or  chemical  change. 
Aye,  the  subtle  agent  will  now  use  its  pencil  in  taking  sketches 
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from  nature,  or  portraits,  if  we  desire  it: — and  the  work  is  well 
done. 

The  ancient  wi^e  men,  discoursing  on  the  power  which  holds 
matter  together,  sometimes  attrihated  to  the  particles  convenient 
hooks  for  clinging  to  one  another.  Little  was  it  dreamed  that  the 
force  of  combination  in  matter, — now  called  attraction, — ^included 
the  lightning  among  its  effects,  and  would  be  made  to  run  errands, 
and  do  hard  woik  for  man.  Electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism, 
are  modem  names  for  some  of  the  different  moods  under  which 
this  agent  appears;  and  none  of  nature's  powers  now  do  better 
service.  It  is  kept  on  constant  run  with  messages  over  the  conti- 
nents, scaling  mountains,  or  traversing  seas,  with  equal  facility. 
It  does  our  gilding  and  sifver-plafing.  Give  it  an  engraved  plate 
as  a  copy,  and  it  will  make  a  hundred  such  in  a  short  time.  If 
taken  into  employ,  it  wiU,  in  case  of  fire,  set  all  the  bells  of  a  city 
ringing  at  once ;  or  it  will  strike  a  common  beat  for  all  the  clocks 
of  a  country;  or  be  the  astronomex^s  best  and  surest  aid  in  observ- 
ing phases  in  the  heavens,  or  measuring  longitude  on  the  earth. 
All  this  and  more  it  accomplishes  for  us,  or  can  if  we  wish,  besides 
opening  to  our  inquiring  eyes  the  profound  philosophy  which  Go^ 
has  inscribed  in  his  works. 

Nature  is  no  longet  fuU  of  gloom  and  terror.  Her  fancied  fiends 
have  turned  out  friends.  Although  God  still  holds  supreme  con- 
trol, and  often  makes  man  remember  whence  his  strength,  yet  every 
agent,  however  mighty  in  itself,  is  becoming  a  gentle  and  ready 
assistant,  both  in  our  work  and  play, — in  the  material  progress  of 
nations,  as  well  as  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement.  Art 
is  thence  receiving  daily  contributions,  and  already  realizes  that  no 
knowledge  for  service,  compares  with  that  which  comes  direct  from 
nature. 

It  is  apparent  also,  that  only  the  most  profound  and  scrutinizing 
research,  with  an  earnest  and  docile  spirit,  can  discover  the  unseen 
wealth  of  nature;  for  the  great  truths  which  have  proved  so  fertile 
in  results,  have  been  sought  out  by  those  only  who  have  given 
themselves,  with  all  their  might,  to  the  deep  study  of  God's  laws  in 
his  works. 

Thus  it  is  that  fact  has  been  added  to  fact,  until  facts  have  be- 
come principles,  and  principles  have  expanded  until  they  finally 
blossomed  and  spread  their  fragrance  and  fruit  over  the  land,  while 
the  many  receiving  the  blessing  were  ignorant  whence  it  came. 

A  farther  reference  to  the  history  of  science  will  exhibit  more 
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clearly  the  dependence  of  the  arts  on  scientific  progress;  and  I 
must  ask  your  indulgence,  if  I  refer  to  familiar  fiicts  for  the  sake 
of  illustration. 

Some  knowledge  of  electricity,  that  is,  the  power  eyolved  on 
rubbing  glass,  amber,  resin,  or  sealing-wax^  and  other  substances, 
was  afloat  in  the  ancient  world.  But  until  near  fiiftj-six  hundred 
years  had  passed,  there  was  not  an  established  principle  eren  in 
prospect.  A  little  more  than  a  century  since,  the  power  was  at 
last  collected  in  quantities  and  imprisoned  by  means  of  the  Leyden 
jar.  Its  shocks  and  sparks  and  other  feats  were  among  the  won- 
ders of  science;  but  art  had  yet  reaped  nothing. 

At  this  time,  Franklin  conmienced  experimenting  on  electricity; 
for  the  bruit  of  the  Leyden  jar  had  ciossed  the  waters.  He  at 
once  thought  he  saw  miniature  lightning  in  the  sparks;  and  soon 
after,  by  means  of  his  kite,  as  you  well  know,  proved  his  induction 
right.  After  thus  tapping  the  clouds  for  his  experiments,  he  asked. 
Why  not  disarm  the  clouds,  by  planting  perpetual  conductors  about 
our  dweUings?  It  was  done:  and  electricity  shed  its  first  fruits 
over  the  world. 

Near  forty  years  later,  ten  before  the  last  century  closed,  a  frog's 
leg  freshly  prepared  for  cooking,  lying  on  a  table  in  Galyani's 
house,  on  which  was  a  charged  electric  battery,  was  <>bserTed  to 
twitch  ccmvulsively  when  touched  by  a  knife.  Galvani  took  the 
hint,  and  after  a  series  of  experiments,  thought  he  saw  evidence  of 
a  new  power  in  animal  life,  passing  between  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles. Volta  soon  disputed  Galvani's  theory  of  animal  electricity, 
and  set  to  work  examining  the  conditions  of  the  leg,  its  metallic 
connections  and  other  circumstances.  In  pursuit  of  the  simple 
truth,  thinking  that  perhaps  mere  moisture  might  be  an  agent  in 
the  phenomenon,  he  placed  a  plate  of  silver  on  the  back  of  a  living 
frog,  and  another  of  zinc  below,  and  on  pressing  gently,  and  bring- 
ing the  plates  into  contact  at  one  edge,  the  frog  twitched  all  over, 
though  no  nerves  were  exposed.  He  next  put  the  same  metals 
together  with  only  a  moist  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  between,  and, 
on  connecting  the  two  metals  by  a  wire,  observed  at  the  moment 
of  connection,  an  effect  on  an  electrometer  precisely  like  that  caused 
by  electricity.  All  that  he  required  to  produce  the  result,  was  a 
coin  or  disc  of  silver,  (or  copper,)  a  similar  disk  of  zinc,  and  be- 
tween the  two,  a  disc  of  cloth,  nearly  as  large,  wet  with  salt  water. 
He  then  added  to  the  little  triplet  of  silver,  wet  cloth  and  zinc, 
another  triplet  of  silver,  wet  cloth  and  zinc,  and  another,  and  so  on. 
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making  a  pile.  With  three  or  four  such  triplets  in  the  pile,  on 
touching  one  extremity  of  the  series  with  a  moistened  finger  of  one 
hand,  and  the  other  extremity  with  a  finger  of  the  other  hand,  he 
felt  a  slight  shock  in  his  fingers,  apparently  of  the  same  nature 
i  with  that  in  the  frog's  leg:  and  as  the  pile  increased  in  height,  the 

shock  increased ;  and  moreover,  he  finally  obtained  a  spark  like 
that  from  the  Leyden  jar.  It  was  light  to  the  mind  as  well  as  eye. 
The  movement  of  the  frog  was  explained,  while  something  very 
like  electricity  was  evolved  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

In  this  little  pile — ^the  ^oltaic  pile,  as  it  has  been  called — ^the 
first  step  was  taken  on  a  road  leading  deep  into  nature's  arcana. 
Yet  neither  the  world  nor  Yolta  then  knew  its  future.  Many,  no 
doubt,  were  the  contemptuous  inquiries,  ^*eu%  bcnoV*  following  a 
shrug  at  the  shock  felt  at  the  finger-joints  and  elbows. 

Others  immediately  after  took  up  the  line  of  investigation.  The 
pile  was  changed  into  a  trough  containing  a  series  of  couplets  of 
zinc  and  copper,  alternating  with  narrow  chambers  filled  with  acid, 
in  the  order,  zinc,  moisture,  copper,  as  used  by  Yolta;  and  a  bril- 
liant series  of  developments  commenced.  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  recent  growth  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  which  had 
made  rapid  progress  since  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  by  Priestley, 
in  1774. 

In  experimenting  with  the*  batteiy,  on  bringing  wires  from  the 
two  ends  into  contact,  intense  heat  as  well  as  light  was  observed, 
melting  or  burning  the  wires: — one  new  principle^  that  this  force 
wOl  produce  great  heat. 

Upon  dipping  the  ends  of  these  wires  into  a  glass  of  water,  bub- 
bles of  gas  escaped  from  each,  proved  afterward  to  be  the  elements 
of  water:  hence,  another  new  prxncipUy  that  galvanism  has  the 
power  of  sundering  the  elements  of  a  compound,  or  decomposing 
it.  It  was  strange  to  most  eyes,  and  nothing  more;  and  to  the 
question  what  is  the  tise,  there  was  little  yet  to  show.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  pursuing  this  thought,  obtained  from  potash,  a  metal 
afterward  called  potassium^  that  would  float  and  bum  on  water; 
and  from  soda,  another,  sodiumy  almost  as  inflammable.  But  the 
quantities  produced  were  very  small,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
the  arts.  It  was  observed,  also,  that  on  using  in  the  battery  the 
salt  called  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  the  metallic  cof^r 
of  the  salt  was  abundantly  deposited  on  the  zinc,  illustrating  fiw- 
ther,  this  power  in  galvanism  of  decomposing  compounds;  but  the 
fact  was  unproductive,  except  of  inconvenience. 
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As  years  passed  on  and  iiivestigation  eontuiaed^  it  was  disooy- 
'ered  that  galvanism  could  make  magnets  out  of  any  metal ;  that 
magnets  could  produce  the  effects  of  galvamsm,  give  shocks  and 
spaiks,  and  decompose  water;  that  electricity  also  could  be  made 
to  decompose  water,  like  galvanism.  In  &ct,  it  became  apparent 
that  these  three  agencies  were  akin,  and  probably  one  in  origin. 
But  there  was  still  heard  the  sneering  ^cui  bono"  which  saw  no 
good  in  studying  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  had  no  measure  of  its 
value  but  the  moneyed  return. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  arrangements  m  the  physical  world,  that 
beauty  and  utility  mostly  go  together.  The  former,  is  first  and 
always  reached,  and  is  the  boon  to  tempt  the  mind  onward  in  re- 
search. By  and  by  the  practical  comes  forth  in  abundance,  and 
then  mind  has  its  double  reward.  We  have  faith  that  the  slow- 
growing  tree,  which  for  years  is  expanding  in  leafy  beauty,  will 
yet  afford  a  rich  return :  at  last  the  lyids  appear ;  then  the  flowers 
open  out  in  their  splendor;  and  finally, both  beauty  and  utility  oft- 
times  reach  their  climax  together,  in  the  ripened  fruit,  one  height- 
ening the  effect  of  the  other.  Such  should  be  our  faith  in  the 
study  of  nature;  for  however  dry  the  work  of  him  who  delves,  na- 
ture has  treasures  in  profusion  to  reward  the  labor.  * 

About  forty-five  years  after  the  twitching  of  Galvani's  frog,  the 
time  of  blossom  and  fruit  came ;  and  such  a  succession  of  benefits 
from  nature  never  before  descended  on  the  globe  in  any  one  ten 
years. 

In  1837,  Professor  Morse,  one  of  our  own  number,  was  already 
setting  up  his  telegraph,  bringing  into  its  construction  the  well- 
known  principles  of  the  electro-magnet  and  galvanic  battery ;  and 
now  telegraphic  threads,  along  which  thought  travels  with  almost 
the  speed  of  light,  are  enveloping  a  large  part  of  the  globe. 

About  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  the  deposition  of  copper  from  a 
copper  salt,  became  a  productive  principle.  It  was  found  that 
copper  could  thus  be  deposited  over  an  engraved  plate,  and  a  per- 
fect copy  made  of  every  line  or  dot.  The  happy  thought  soon 
developed  into  a  new  art — that  of  electrotyping.  A  single  en- 
graved plate  could  thus  be  indefinitely  multiplied^  and  the  original 
retained  unhurt 

But  the  art  was  not  confined  to  this  purpose  alone.  Books,  till 
then,  had  been  stereotyped  by  making  a  plaster  cast  of  a  surface 
of  a  page  set  in  type,  and  then  taking  casts  of  lead  in  the  plaster. 
Now  they  take  the  first  cast  in  wax,  cover  its  surface  with  powdered 
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black  leady  and  cany  it  to  the  galvanic  battery.  Thence,  it  soon 
comes  out,  a  cast  of  the  page  in  cof^per,  £Eur  more  perfect  than  the 
old  stereotypes,  more  expeditiously  made,  and  more  durable.  The 
Bible  House  in  New  York,  is  now  full  of  electrotypes;  they  scarcely 
print  from  any  thing  else.  The  fine  wood-engravings,  so  profusely 
adorning  some  of  the  Tract  House  publications,  and  many  of  the 
illustrated  wcnrks  and  magazines  of  the  day,  are  printed  fix>m  elec- 
trotypes alone.  Thus  the  great  art  of  book>making,  and  therefore 
the  whole  world  of  mind,  and  all  that  is  sacred  as  well  as  secular, 
are  reaping  results  from  a  science  that  genninated  first  in  that 
queer  little  pile  of  Volta,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the'  economists 
ci  its  time,  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  any  body. 

But  if  type  and  engraved  plates,  and  wood-cuts  may  be  copied, 
why  not  copy  other  things  in  the  same  way  ?  In  fact,  the  process 
is  used  for  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art ;  and  thus  immense 
establishments  now  manufacture  medals,  bronze  statues  or  statu- 
ettes, and  ba8-relie&,  in  a  style  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and 
at  moderate  cost 

Shortly  after  the  first  electrotypes  were  made,  it  was  observed 
that  the  deposition  of  silver  or  gold,  through  galvanism,  on  copper, 
and  some  other  metals,  served  as  a  convenient  mode  of  plating ;  and 
to-day  nearly  all  the  silvering  and  gilding  on  metal  required  in  the 
arts,  is  done  by  electro-plating.  Minutes  now  stand  for  the  hours 
of  the  old  regime. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  if  electro-magnetism  could 
move  the  machinery  of  the  telegraph,  and  mark  down  or  print  off 
the  passing  thought  on  paper,  it  would  also  register  the  beats  of  a 
pendulum.  Or,  if  so  willed,  it  would  repeat  the  beats  of  any  one 
dock  all  over  the  land,  wherever  it  was  sent  along  wires  for  the 
purpose.  And  already,  in  some  cities,  they  are  beginning  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  time  as  they  do  gaSf  one  single  time  piece  timing 
the  town,  as  one  gas  establishment  UghU  it.  At  Marseilles,  they 
are,  this  very  year,  putting  time^pieces,  thus  fed,  into  all  the  lampa 
of  the  lamp-posts  along  the  public  streets,  which  may  be  read  at 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

To  our  own  country  belongs  the  honor  of  this  application  d[  set- 
ence.  At  this  moment^  the  astronomical  dock  at  Cambridge  beats 
time  in  all  the  railroad  depots  at  Boston;  and  but  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  proposed  to  supply  the 
dty  of  New  York  with  time,  the  observatory  drawing  upon  the 
stars  for  its  supply. 
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The  astronomer  has  other  higher  uses  for  the  subtle  agent,  for 
he  makes  it  his  private  secretary,  requiring  it  to  register  on  paper, 
the  time  of  his  observations,  and  help  map  off  the  heavens.  If  a 
strip  of  paper  have  a  straight,  uniform  motion,  and  as  it  moves  on, 
just  touches  the  point  of  a  stationary  pen  or  pencil,  a  mark  is  made 
on  the  paper,  which  obviously  would  be  twice  as  long  for  two  sec- 
onds as  for  one ;  and  so  on.  If  then,  for  every  second,  a  mark  an 
inch  long  were  made,  every  inch  would  represent  a  second.  Thus 
seconds  may  actually  be  converted  into  feet,  and  time  may  be 
measured  by  the  yard-stick;  or  with  a  delicate  scale,  a  second 
may  be  subdivided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  of  a  second.  This 
simple  and  ingenious  idea,  the  astronomer  applies  to  his  purposes 
by  means  of  a  dock  and  a  telegraphic  apparatus ;  and  now  instead 
of  counting  the  ticks  of  his  clock,  he  touches  a  key  at  the  moment 
of  a  transit,  or  other  event  in  the  heavens ;  this  makes  a  check  on 
the  paper,  and  so  marks  the  precise  time,  even  to  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  second.  The  observations  thus  made,  are  not  only  vastly 
more  accurate  than  those  on  the  old  plan,  but  may  follow  one 
another  with  incredible  rapidity ;  so  that  in  one  night,  more  work 
can  be  done  than  before  in  a  month. 

This  invention,  the  work  mainly  of  American  mind,  by  which 
electro-magnetism  has  become  the  astronomer's  most  fiuthful 
assistant,  is  now  introduced  into  some  of  the  best  observatories  of 
Europe. 

The  difference  of  longitude  between  points  over  this  contLoent, 
and  between  Greenwich  and  the  observatories  of  Europe,  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  same  means,  and  with  like  accuracy.  This,  too* 
was  an  American  suggestion.  And  when  the  telegn^h  wires  now 
in  progress  are  laid  across  the  Atlantic,  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  Washington  and  Greenwich  will  be  as  exactly  known. 
Who  imagined  fifty  years  since,  that  the  galvanic  fluid  would  help 
us  measure  distance  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  geographer  would 
have  cause  to  bless  the  lightning  as  weU  as  stars! 

With  equal  facility,  this  agent  has  been  adapted,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  fire  alarm  bells  of  a  city.  Where  employed,  one  man  may 
strike  every  bell  in  the  city,  though  miles  apart,  at  the  same  in- 
stant ;  and  a  slight  movement  of  the  finger  is  all  the  power  he 
exerts ;  at  one  tap,  the  ringing  begins,  and  it  continues  without 
further  effort  At  the  same  time,  too,  instantaneous  notice  of  the 
place  of  the  fire  may  be  sent  to  every  engine  house- 

The  same  agent  is  playing  errand-boy  in  hotels,  displacing  the 
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brazen-tongued  messengers  that  were  regularl  j  kept  on  file  in  the 
office. 

All  these, — ^and  many  more  results  might  be  added, — ^are  devel- 
opments from  that  unseen  force  which  Galvani  and  Yolta  were  the 
first  to  recognize^  after  the  world  was  almost  fifly^eight  hundred 
years  old! 

In  this  review  of  the  useful  in  science,  I  have  lefl  whollj  unno- 
ticed the  beautiful  results  of  photography,  and  other  uncounted 
gifts  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  the  contributions  also  from  the 
departments  of  light,  heat,  and  natural  history,  that  are  variously 
enriching  the  world.  But  I  must  stop  here,  my  illustrations,  for 
want  of  time.  I  think  I  have  abundantly  shown  that  this  modem 
age  £Eur  transcend»the  ancient  world,  through  its  obedience  to  the 
injunction,  Subditey  and  have  dominion;  that  man  has  thereby 
grown  in  wisdom  and  power;  that  progress  in  science  is  hence 
demanded  as  our  bounden  duty.  Every  principle  of  our  being 
prompts  to  its  study:  our  love  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
truth ;  our  eagerness  for  startling  developments  or  novelties ;  our 
ambition  as  a  nation  to  rise  in  wealth  and  honor;  our  very  avarice: 
all  ui^  us  to  search  out  nature's  laws.  And  those  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  will  also  appreciate  the  still  nobler  sentiifient, 
that  God  is  here  making  displays  of  his  glory,  and  giving  lessons 
to  man  on  a  subject  loftier  than  art,  even  his  own  transcendent 
wisdom  in  the  great  plan  of  creation. 

Science  is  an  unfailing  source  of  good.  And  as  the  laws  of  God 
are  universal,  even  more  so  than  air  and  water,  so  every  new  de- 
velopment is  destined  to  bestow  some  universal  blessing  on  man- 
kind. Complain  not,  if  the  reward  be  long  delayed.  Man  has  not 
the  prescience  that  entitles  him  to  declare  any  truth  in  nature  use- 
less, however  barren  to  present  view.  The  tree  and  fruit  come 
from  the  germ ;  and  no  one  will  denounce  the  seed  because  the 
blossoms  are  not  yet  visible. 

If  evil  appears  mixed  with  the  good,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
so  mixed  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  this  is  its  only  source.  The 
face  of  nature  is  as  pure  as  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  if,  in 
our  looking,  we  see  aught  that  is  bad,  it  is  a  graft  from  tainted 
humanity. 

The  working  of  self-reliant  mind,  not  the  study  of  nature,  has 
been  the  prolific  source  of  error  in  philosophy  and  religion.  Proud 
man,  trusting  to  himself,  looking  within  for  knowledge,  and  hoping 
by  simple,  unaided  thought^  to  fiithom  the  depths  of  nature  as  well 
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as  mind,  has  reached  one  error  after  another;  and  thus  pantheism 
and  other  false  systems  of  belief  hare  been  engendered. 

Mind,  through  its  intuitive  principles,  and  its  capacity  of  culti- 
vation and  development,  is  made  for  the  contemplation  of  God's 
works  and  word;  and  it  is  our  exalted  privilege  thus  to  be  pupils,—* 
pupils  of  the  infinite  God,  himself  our  teacher  and  our  study.  For 
his  works  and  his  word  are  two  revelations  of  himself  which  he 
has  adapted  to  our  finite  natures  r^ — the  Jirst^  a  manifestation  of 
Gk)d  the  Creator,  displaying  his  wisdom,  power  and  beneficence ; 
the  secondy  a  manifestation  of  God  the  Supreme  Ruler,  exhibiting 
his  holiness  and  love,  and  having  its  consummation  in  the  advent 
of  Christ,  who  is  ''  God  with  us,"  the  light  and  life  oi  the  soul.  In 
apprehending  spiritual  things,  we  thus  are  not  Uit  to  ourselves ;  we 
even  have  besides  this  revelation,  the  aid  of  the  ever-present  Divine 
Spirit  And  with  regard  to  Grod's  works,  we  search  our  own  minds 
in  vain  for  truth:  but  looking  to  the  woi^s  themselves,  we  find 
wisdom  welling  up  even  at  our  feet  This  wisdom  is  that  we  call 
icience,  the  science  of  nature. 

It  is  painful  to  witness  the  dread  of  this  science  that  is  so  often 
displayed,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  real  origin  of  mischief,  as  far 
as  it  is  intellectual,  is  in  that  old  method  of  philosophy  which  makes 
systems  of  nature  out  of  baseless  cogitations. 

Geology,  of  all  the  sciences,  has  been  most  denounced  for  alleged 
infidelity :  and  yet  it  is  the  very  one  among  them,  that  has  come 
most  valiantly  and  successfully  to  the  combat  against  error.  It  is 
proving,  what  none  other  could  prove,  that  God's  hand,  omnipotent 
and  bearing  a  profusion  of  bounties,  has  again  and  again  been  out- 
stretched over  the  earth ;  that  no  senseless  development  principle 
evolved  the  beasts  of  the  field  out  of  monads,  and  men  out  of  mon* 
keys,  but  that  all  can  alike  daim  parentage  in  the  Infinite  Author ; 
that  the  earth  has  been  ordered  through  a  long  history,  in  its  plant 
and  animal  life,  its  accumulating  rocks  and  minerals,  its  rising 
mountains,  shaping  continents,  and  deepening  seas,  with  reference 
to  man,  his  whole  intellectual  and  religious  development  Ten- 
fold power  beyond  that  from  any  other  source,  is  thus  given  to  the 
evidence  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose  in  creation ;  and  this 
established,  we  have  the  highest  proof  nature  can  afford  of  a  per^ 
fional  Grod  over  creation. 

Science  should  not  be  feared.  Her  progress  is  upward  as  well 
as  onward,  to  clearer  and  clearer  visions  of  infinite  beneficence. 
Her  platform  is  not  a  shifting  one.    She  stands  on  truth,  looking 
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wistfully  to  brighter  realms  above.  And  if,  while  in  eager  gaze, 
her  conceptions  respecting  regions  yet  unreached  are  vague,  or  in 
any  way  erroneous,  each  step  forward  is  to  a  higher  level,  where 
she  may  resolve  what  before  was  dimly  seen*  Thus  she  rises  from 
truth  to  loftier  truth,  dispelling  the  error  that  may  be  mingled  with 
her  deductions.  Press  her  forward,  then,  with  all  your  might ;  for 
in  her  progress,  the  finite  is  taking  proffered  strength  from  the  In- 
finite.   It  is  cowardly,  it  is  wrong  to  God  and  ourselves,  to  doubt 

The  Atheism  which  has  long  possessed  much  of  the  intellectual 
philosophy  of  man,  may  and  will  strive  to  use  the  developments  of 
sdence  for  its  ends ;  and  in  this  evil  world,  a  blighting  infiuence 
from  such  a  source  will  long  be  felt  But  the  course  of  research  is 
tending  to  ward  off  the  evil,  and  make  science  what  by  divine  ap- 
pointment she  must  be,  the  faithful  handmaid  of  sacred  truth. 

A  pestilential  doud  has  recently  passed  over  the  country,  which 

has  marked  its  track  every  where  with  infidelity.    It  was  not  a 

natural  emanation  from  Grod's  works,  but  the  same  in  origin  with 

the  vapors  that  shrouded  the  world  in  the  ages  of  superstition, 

•  when  mind  was  oppressed  by  its  own  imaginings.     Scientific  men 

I  have  often  been  blamed  for  a  want  of  interest  in  the  phenomena. 

But  it  was  mainly  power  drawn  from  nature  by  faithful  research, 
that  annihilated  those  spirits,  black,  white,  and  grizzled,  of  olden 
time;  and  surely  there  can  be  no  less  hostility  to  the  breed  now. 
The  height  of  the  pestilence  has  passed;  and  the  best  preventive 
of  another  return  we  can  offer,  is  a  strong  infusion  of  inductive 
science. 

We  have  reason  for  gratulation,  that  our  country  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  scientific  culture.  A  general 
movement  in  its  favor,  is  in  progress  ov^r  the  land.  From  the 
east  to  the  far  west,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  there  is  a  rising 
voice  calling  for  this  knowledge  that  makes  nature  6\xt  helpmeet 
in  industrial  pursuits,  as  well  as  our  instructor  in  lofty  truth.  Uni- 
versities are  planned  in  various  States :  more  than  one  has  been 
projected  in  New  York  State  alone,  and  in  her  great  city,  a  mag- 
nificent temple  consecrated  to  industrial  science  now  stands  nearly 
complete.  Endowments  are  made  to  this  and  that  institution,  to 
meet  the  urgent  want  Six  years  since,  the  half  century  closed,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  semi-centennial  sermons  then  preached,  were  main- 
ly on  the  triumphs  of  science  in  the  fifty  years  just  passed;  and  al- 
though not  so  recognized,  it  was  in  fact  a  scientific  jubilee.  It  was  fol- 
lowed soon  by  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  at  London,  and  then 
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another  in  New  Tork,  and  others  since  in  Europe, — all  tending 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  true  basis  of  national 
greatness,  the  harmonious  blending,  under  the  highest  intellectual 
culture,  of  Art,  Science,  and  Religion; — Science  bestowing  her 
profusion  of  gifts  on  genial  and  pliant  Art,  and  at  the  same  time 
offering  her  first  fruits  to  Religion ;  while  Religion  is  pointing  both 
Science  and  Art  upward  to  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  guid- 
ing them  in  the  way  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

But  while  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  nature-truth  is  appre- 
ciated throughout  the  land,  it  is  not  dear  to  all,  what  is  the  best 
mode  of  supplying  the  need,  oi^  in  other  words,  what  kind  of 
schools  of  science  and  art,  the  country  demands. 

It  is  plain  that  they  must  be  of  various  grades.  There  may  be 
the  trade  school  for  the  child,  especially  such  children  as  are  ob- 
jects of  charity.  There  should  be  other  schools  for  youth  fre- 
quenting our  institutes,  and  for  journeymen  in  all  the  various  trades 
of  the  country ;  and  then  still  higher  schools,  where  teachers  shall 
be  taught,  which  shall  be  head  fountains  of  knowledge  supplying 
the  land  with  its  engineers,  its  architects,  its  agriculturists,  its 
thoroughly  grounded  mechanics,  as  well  as  its  chemists  and  pro- 
ficients in  theoretical  science. 

In  most  of  the  schemes  for  these  higher  institutions  which  are 
brought  forward,  there  are  two  prominent  errors  demanding  brief 
consideration. 

Firsty  what  is  thought  to  be  needed  is  the  practical  mainly. 
None  of  your  theories,  they  say,  but  the  practical,  unaware  that 
the  practical  rests  upon  the  true  scientific  as  its  basis,  and  that  the 
two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  as  they  are  one  in  their  aim,  and  parts 
of  the  same  system  of  truth. 

But,  secondly y  where  science  seems  to  be  appreciated,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  be  content  with  a  meager  allowance;  or,  with  careful 
regard  to  economy  to  get  out  of  one  man  the  duty  of  half  a  dozen. 

In  a  small  village,  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  only  a  little  of  each, 
are  necessarily  gathered  into  a  single  shop.  In  striking  contrast 
with  this  appear  the  multiplication  of  warehouses  and  profusion  of 
each  kind  of  product  found  in  a  large  city.  America  has  always 
been  to  Europe,  as  regards  its  means  of  scientific  instruction,  like 
the  country  to  the  city.  But  are  we  always  to  remain  a  country 
village  along  side  of  Europe?  With  twenty-eight  ipillions  of  pop- 
ulation may  we  not  yet  have  city  privileges? 

Even  little  Saxony,  with  a  population  less  than  two  millions — 
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about  the  size  of  Connecticut,  Maseachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, — 
has  a  Mining  School  with  thirteen  professors,  delivering  lectures 
on  Physics,  Chemistrj,  Mineralogy,  Greology,  Descriptive  and 
Practical  Geometry,  Mining  Machinery,  Metallurgy,  the  Blowpipe, 
Assaying,  Mining  Jurisprudence,  Drawing,  and  the  French  Lan- 
guage, while  the  greatest  number  of  Professors  that  in  the  Amer* 
ican  mind  was  ever  dreamed  to  be  necessary  in  such  an  institution 
is  two:  a  professor  of  mining,  who  should  also  be  a  geologist  and 
a  mineralogist,  and  a  metallurgical  professor.  Indeed  these  two 
distinct  branches  many  would  think  might  be  in  the  hands  of  one, 
although  no  mining  company  would  trust  its  furnaces  to  the  min- 
ing engineer,  or  the  sinking  of  shafts  to  the  reducer  of  ores. 

But  Saxony,  although  so  limited  in  teritory,  has,  besides  this 
mining  tohool,  a  University  of  one  hundred  and  nine  professors 
and  instructors ;  also  five  schools  of  arts  and  design,  with  thirty 
instructors;  and  seventeen  trade  schools  of  the  first  grade,  with 
ninety-three,  in  the  country  towns,  of  lower  grades. 

Saxony  is  a  fair  example  of  most  European  states.  There  is 
no  counting  of  dollars  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  educating  boys  per 
head,  as  if  raising  cattle,  but  a  wise  determination  to  have  the  best 
of  educational  institutions  at  any  expense. 

Russia,  thought  of  by  many  as  a  land  of  semi-barbarism,  has  at 
St  Petersburg  a  school  of  mines  with  forty-three  professors,  which 
is  furnished  with  splendid  cabinets  of  minerals,  ores,  and  models ; 
and  among  the  models,  there  are  great  subterranean  rooms,  show- 
ing the  whole  inner  structure  of  mines,  into  which  you  may  de- 
scend and  examine  the  underground  works. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  forestry,  having  in  view  the  culture 
of  trees,  which  has  its  immense  gardens  or  forests  of  both  indi- 
genous trees  and  species  brought  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  besides  cabinets  of  all  kinds  of  woods;  and  it  controls  a 
corps  of  emissaries,  which  it  dispatches  over  the  land  for  the  care 
of  the  trees  of  the  empire. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  seventy-five  subordinate  mining 
establishments  with  two  hundred  and  forty  teachers  and  near  seven 
thousand  scholars ;  also,  an  extensive  central  school  of  agriculture, 
with  various  subordinate  establishments;  also  another  central 
school  of  industrial  mechanics,  and  chemistry;  another  of  engineer- 
ing; and  so  on. 

There^are  certainly  some  things  in  which  we  are  not  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  shall  we  not  look  abroad  and  learn 
wisdom?    It  is  well  known  that  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age, 
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and  secure  success,  broad  plans  and  large  capital  are  required. 
So  in  educational  institutions,  like  those  of  which  we  speak,  two 
or  three  associated  professors  may.  do  something:  but  a  small 
school  will  onlj  creep  along,  and  may  be  crushed  by  ambitious 
riyals.  We  shall  find,  however,  a  different  result,  if  the  school  ex- 
pand to  an  efficient  size: — if  it  become  a  place,  where  the  ag- 
riculturist can  obtain  a  complete  agricultural  education,  from 
chemistry,  geology  and  the  nature  of  soils,  to  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing and  the  raising  of  animals;  where  the  mechanic  may  learn 
all  that  pertains  to  the  metals  and  other  material  in  machinery,  all 
the  applications  of  chemistry  he  requires,  the  laws  of  motion^  the 
methods  of  applying  power,  and  whatever  is  novel  or  instructive 
in  the  most  recent  patents;  where  those  following  the  chemical 
arts,  shall  be  equally  well  supplied  with  a  good  foundation,  and 
principles  as  exemplified  in  different  branches  of  manufacture; 
where  the  architect  and  engineer  shall  find  instruction  on  build- 
ing material  and  cements,  in  the  mathematics  of  arches,  bridges 
and  structures  generaUy,  in  physics,  the  use  of  instruments,  prac- 
tical engineering  and  drawing,  in  the  principles  of  taste  and  the 
history  of  works  of  this  and  past  times ;  where,  too,  those  who  would 
pursue  science  for  its  own  sake  shall  be  aided  in  acquiring  all  that 
science  can  teach,  that  they  may  go  yet  deeper  in  research,  and 
bring  to  light  other  facts  and  principles  to  increase  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  toiling  man. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  should  go  together  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  sufficient  to  produce  results  of  value.  Let  each  one 
whose  pursuits  bear  on  the  arts  or  sciences  compute  what  his  spe- 
cial department  requires,  and  then  let  all  the  results  be  combined,  ^ 
the  decision  will  assuredly  be  that  we  need  for  efficiency  a  great 
institution,  something  corresponding  to  the  country  in  its  extent  and 
enterprise. 

Why  is  it  that  France,  without  mines  and  with  few  resources,  is 
yet  one  of  the  wealthiest  nations  of  the  worid,  and  in  advance  of 
others  in  the  quality  of  many  of  her  manufactures.  France  knows 
that  there  is  inexhaustible  wealth  in  nature's  laws,  and  encourages 
science  among  all  grades  in  society.  She  has  her  many  schools  of 
science  in  which  the  practical  and  theoretical  are  conjoined,  and 
all  under  thorough  organization. 

At  Paris  there  is  the  great  Central  School  (L'Eoole  Centrale,) 
the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  School  of  Mines,  the  Polytechnic  School,  besides  the 
famous  Garden  of  Plants,  an  institution  with  vast  museums  and 
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numerous  instructors  in  all  branches  of  science.  Subordinate  to 
these,  there  are  schools  for  special  departments  distributed  over 
the  empire,  meeting  the  wants  of  every  particular  manufacture  in 
all  its  details. 

The  French  government  directs  special  attention  to  the  art  of 
design  and  improvement  of  artistic  skill  and  taste  among  the  peo- 
ple, having  the  wit  to  see  that  taste  expended  on  iron  or  copper 
may  multiply  many  fold  its  prime  value,  while  mere  labor  adds 
but  a  small  percentage.  The  nation  encourages  especially  chemi- 
ical  investigation,  and  reaps  one  of  its  rewards  in  having  dyes  that 
claim  universal  admiration,  throwing  into  bad  repute  our  Merri- 
mack imitations;  and  having  colors  for  porcelain,  that  also  reproach 
us.  These  are  two  out  of  many  examples  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

Prizes  also  are  annually  offered  for  new  discoveries  or  investi- 
gations, and  every  incentive  thrown  out  to  scientific  activity. 
From  this  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  proceeds  very 
much  of  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  French  nation. 
^  England  saw  the  contrast  to  her  disadvantage  at  the  Crystal 

Palace  exhibition  in  London,  and  has  since  organized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  among  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, designed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  scientific  and  polytechnic 
instruction  over  the  land ;  and  to  this  end  £80,000  ($400,000) 
were  appropriated  for  the  last  year. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  help  us  to  comprehend  the  work- 
ing of  such  a  system  of  education.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
plan  we  contemplate,  would  include  mathematics  to  its  highest 
departments  and  through  its  various  applications;  the  different 
branches  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  geology  in  its  grandeur  as 
a  record  of  the  past,  and  also  its  developments  respecting  mines, 
building  materials  and  soils;  astronomy;  mineralogy,  zo'Jlogy, 
botany ;  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  the  inductive  sciences ; 
modem  languages,  and  their  connection  and  origin ;  geography  in 
its  relations  to  climate,  history,  commerce  and  the  progress  of 
nations ;  drawing  and  the  history  and  criticism  of  art ;  all  these, 
besides  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  in  their  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  institution  in  view  would  open  a  wide 
range  of  university  education  to  those  who  have  not  the  requisite 
Latin  and  Greek  to  pursue  the  ordinary  college  course.  The  plan 
so  blends  the  departments  of  knowledge  taught,  that  the  student,  if 
he  remains  long  enough  to  take  the  benefits  offered,  will  come  forth. 
No.  6.— [Vol.  H.,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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not  shaped  only  for  a  single  narrow  channel  of  life,  but  with  colti- 
vated  intellect  and  broad  views  of  the  worid. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  make  proficients  in  special  depart- 
ments fitted  for  stations  of  responsibility,  men,  who  have  acquired 
that  wide  range  of  principles  and  familiarity  with  their  operations, 
which  will  render  science  a  tool  in  the  hand  for  farther  progress. 
You  now  rarely  find  one  among  our  common  mechanics  who  knows 
the  various  qualities  of  the  metals  he  is  working  with,  or  the  laws 
of  motion  connected  with  machinery,  or  what  is  new  or  old,  ex- 
ploded or  accepted,  among  inventions.  And  one  consequence  is, 
that  the  man,  although  of  much  general  intelligence,  is  confined  to 
his  single  thread,  year  after  year :  anathery  that  his  talents,  if  he 
have  ingenuity,  will  often  be  wasted  on  worthless  inventions,  or 
efforts  to  work  out  what  was  long  since  known,  or  perhaps  in  labo- 
rious pursuit  after  that  mechanical  ignis  fcOuuSy  perpetual  motion. 
Instead  of  starting  with  existing  knowledge  to  work  successfully  to 
a  higher  level,  he  is  groping  in  the  darkness  that  was  long  since 
dispelled  from  the  walks  of  true  science  and  art 

There  has  recently  been  a  '^perpetual  motion"  machine  in  this 
region.  The  inventor  knew  the  deception  he  was  practising. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  mechanics  that  saw  it  were  more  than  half 
satisfied  that  the  great  problem  had  been  here  solved,  and  incredu- 
lous science  proved  at  fault  But  should  the  secret  be  divulged, 
they  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  they  were  deceived.  All  the 
arts  afford  similar  illustrations  <^  wasted  means  and  misspent 
powers. 

Again,  such  an  institution  would  furnish  men  able  to  teach  and 
spread  sound  knowledge  around  them,  and  so  raise  the  standard  of 
art  education,  besides  protecting  multitudes  from  follies  and  foolish 
expenditure. 

Again,  it  would  call  into  play  the  latent  talent  of  thousands  that 
now  tread  only  in  beaten  paths,  and  open  numberless  channels  of 
labor  almost  unoccupied.  It  would  cultivate  general  taste,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  aU  our  manufactures.  It 
would  tend  to  render  the  laws  of  nature  universal  in  their  benefits, 
by  placing  them  at  the  command  of  the  many  over  the  land.  With 
such  results,  the  institution  would  assuredly  become  a  chief  source 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  illustrating  our  poverty  as  an  industrial 
people,  that  Mr.  Groodyear,  now  in  Paris,  could  not  find  the  taste 
or  artists  here,  able  to  design  or  make  the  articles  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  development   of  the   india  rubber  manufacture. 
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There  is,  too,  the  still  wider  fact,  that  very  manj  of  the  arts  are 
pursued  in  this  country  only  through  artists  imported  from  £un^>e. 

We  shatdd  have  our  own  centers  of  strength  and  vitality;  and 
this  we  aim  to  secure.  With  a  plan  of  education  of  the  kind  ex- 
plained fully  carried  out,  the  country  may  hope  to  take  a  stand  on 
terms  of  equality  with  other  civilized  nations. 

Here  is  a  system  of  internal  improvements  that  looks  deeper 
than  to  the  welfare  of  harbors  and  rivers.  It  strikes  at  the  work- 
ing mind  of  the  nation.  It  takes  its  station  above  the  conmion  and 
high  schools,  to  receive  the  youths  there  prepared  with  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  fit  them  for  positions  of  honor  and  usefulness  in 
the  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other  walks 
of  life. 

The  results  looked  for,  will  not  be  the  outflow  of  the  University 
in  itself  alone.  For  such  University  schools  produce,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  subordinate  schools.  The  lower  trade  schools,  where 
the  details  of  each  trade  shall  be  taught,  will  multiply  over  the 
land  in  every  town  or  county,  as  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  system* 
The  tmiversity  must  first  exist  to  afford  the  teachers  for  such 
schools.  Once  in  full  action,  a  fiow  of  benefits  will  proceed  firom 
it  that  will  cover  the  continent. 

I  have  said  that  the  age  was  calling  for  schools  of  science,  and 
that  many  attempts  are  making  through  the  land  to  meet  the  call. 

The  question  with  us  is,  shall  this  be  the  great  seat  of  learning 
for  the  country  ?  Shall  the  institution  which  took  root  with  almost 
the  first  germs  of  civilization  on  the  continent,  and  which  has 
spread  its  branches  widely,  so  as  to  be  second  to  none  in  its  com- 
pass and  influence,  still  continue  to  expand  with  the  expanding 
mind  of  the  world  ?  Or,  shall  we  be  content  with  the  past,  and  see 
others  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  through  the  new  vigor 
derived,  rise  beyond  us,  till  like  other  shaded  plants,  Yale  shall 
begin  to  dwindle,  her  laurels  fade  ? 

Ten  years  since,  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts 
was  projected  (and  the  following  year  instituted,)  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Yale  Ck)llege,  to  cover  special  instruction  in  general  and 
practical  science  and  the  higher  branches  of  literature.  At  that 
time,  in  1846,  the  Yale  School  of  Science,  embracing  chemistry 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  was  commenced,  under  Fro* 
fessor  Benjamin  SiUiman,  Jr.,  and  Frofessor  John  Pitkin  Norton, 
the  latter,  to  our  grief  and  great  loss,  since  deceased.  They  worked 
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sealouslj,  and  for  naught  bat  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  the 
spread  of  scientific  knowledge ;  for  the  income  of  the  year  never 
exceeded  its  expenditures.  This  school  has  continued  its  exist- 
ence,  and  in  it^  many  of  the  best  joung  chemists  of  the  land  have 
taken  their  first  steps  in  science.  A  professor  of  engineering  has 
since  been  added;  and  already  over  300  pupils  have  been  here 
under  instruction.  As  the  school  now  stands,  it  has  a  professor  of 
chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  a  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
one  of  metallurgy,  one  of  engineering,  and  through  its  connection 
with  Yale  College,  one  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  general  zoology ; 
in  other  words,  as  is  seen,  one  professor  corresponds  to  a  whole 
school  of  professors  abroad.  Moreover  the  school  is  without  en- 
dowment. Still,  there  is  here  an  organization,  embracing  nearly 
all  that  is  required  in  theoretical  science,  with  a  part  of  the  practi- 
cal ;  and  though  incomplete,  it  has  had  a  good  measure  of  success. 

The  present  organization  only  needs  expansion,  and  adaptation 
to  broader  purposes;  that  is,  a  full  corps  of  professors,  so  that  the 
several  sciences  and  arts  shall  all  be  subjects  profoundly,  and  not 
one-sidedly  taught;  and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  in- 
cluded that  thorough  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  geography, 
history,  language,  taste,  and  inductive  reasoning,  wliich  will  make 
the  graduate  an  educated  man,  and  an  honor  to  the  university. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  College  faculty,  and  others  on  tbe  ground, 
are  ready  to  cooperate  toward  this  great  end. 

As  the  different  departments  contemplated  in  the  plan  are  all 
embraced  in  one  school,  each  does  not  require  an  independent 
corps  of  teachers ;  for  a  professor  may  instruct  in  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent sections,  without  much  increased  labor.  A  full  organization, 
therefore,  could  be  accomplished  with  only  a  moderate  number  of 
men,  not  much  exceeding  the  corps  of  a  school  for  a  single  depart- 
ment abroad. 

The  execution  of  the  proposed  plan,  requires  also  a  building, 
containing  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  and  a  museum  of  specimens 
and  models ;  it  needs,  too,  a  farm  for  the  agricultural  department. 

The  museum,  moreover,  should  be  a  spacious  one,  containing 
collections  connected  with  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school: 
specimens  in  natural  history;  seeds,  soils,  implements  and  plans 
for  the  section  of  agriculture;  models  of  bridges,  arches,  buildings, 
roads,  aqueducts,  samples  of  materials  for  construction,  and  a  cab- 
inet of  physical  apparatus,  for  the  sections  of  engineering  and 
architecture ;  collections  of  machines,  models  of  new  inventions, 
involving  important  principles,  and  collections  of  materials  and  im- 
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plements  for  the  secdon  of  industzial  mechanicSy  collections  of  art- 
products  in  all  their  stages  of  perfection,  and  theur  many  yarieties; 
collections  of  ores,  and  metallurgical  products,  models  of  mines 
and  furnaces  for  the  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  In 
fact,  the  museum  should  lecture  to  the  eye,  and  thoroughly  in  all 
the  sections  represented,  so  that  no  one  could  walk  through  the  halls 
without  profit  It  should  be  a  place  where  the  public  passing  in 
and  out,  should  gather  something  of  the  spirit,  and  much  of  the 
knowledge,  of  the  institution. 

Already,  through  the  liberality  of  one  of' the  citizens  of  New 
Haven,  a  fine  lot  has  been  set  apart  conditionally  for  the  school,— 
one  more  beautiful  or  more  convenient  could  not  be  found  in  or 
about  the  city.  The  condition  is  simply  that  of  occupation  and  our 
having  the  means  of  success.  No  city  in  the  land  is  a  more  favor- 
able place  for  such  an  institution.  The  presence  of  the  College, 
her  large  libraries  and  mineral  coUectionSy  her  professors  and 
means  of  instruction,  give  it  a  vast  advantage,  being  a  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  school  greater  than  we  can  estimate. 

There  is  another  need,  which  has  not  been  alluded  to,  as  it  re- 
quires its  own  liberal  foundation.  I  refer  to  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. Yale,  to  this  time,  has  none.  The  temporary  arrange- 
ment on  College  grounds,  where  the  Clarke  telescope  stands,  merits 
many  honorable  words  for  directing  early  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  for  its  able  contributions  to  astronomical  science.  But  it  is  not 
•an  observatory,  and  has  not  been  so  regarded;  and  one  fine  in- 
strument, the  gift  to  the  College  of  William  Hillhousc,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  is  stored  away  for  want  of  a  place  to  mount  it,  while  an 
astronomical  clock,  from  the  same  generous  donor,  is  wasting  time 
in  the  Library.  May  Yale,  which  had  an  early  start  in  this  de- 
partment, be  unsurpassed  in  her  equipments,  whenever  the  time  for 
action  comes.  The  regions  of  space  to  their  farthest  penetrable 
limits,  will  then  be  within  her  range  of  vision  and  study. 

The  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  here  instituted  to 
embrace  these  various  subjects,  stands  on  the  same  independent 
basis  with  that  of  theology,  law  or  medicine.  While  each  is  alike 
independent  of  the  College  proper,  or  academic  department,  one 
mantle  covers  all,  and  the  same  seal  and  the  same  honored  name 
are  afiixed  to  all  the  diplomas. 

My  remarks  thus  far  have  had  special  reference  to  scientific 
courses  of  study,  since  these  are  less  generally  understood,  and  are 
more  neglected  among  us,  than  those  of  any  other  branch  of  educa- 
tion.   But  the  plan  does  not  stop  here :  only  a  little  wider  expan- 
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sicMi  of  the  scheme, — such  as  is  contemplated,  in  fact, — ^and  it  will 
cover  the  highest  branches  of  literaiy  as  well  as  scientific  educa- 
tion, adapted  to  carry  forward  the  graduate  of  the  College,  through 
a  full  university  system  of  classical  or  other  studies*  Let  there  be 
a  one  or  two  years  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  arranged, 
which  shall  include  general  history,  philology,  ethnology,  belles 
lettres,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  other  intellectual  studies,  and 
the  number  of  resident  graduates  would  greatly  increase^  and  a 
new  era  dawn  upon  American  learning.  Not  till  this  is  accom- 
plished, will  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  projected, 
become  a  realized  fact  Not  till  then,  can  we  hope  to  prevent  our 
youth  fix>m  seeking  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grermany  the  knowledge 
for  which  they  yearn.  The  tide  in  that  direction  is  on  the  con* 
stant  increase.  In  one  year,  out  of  a  dozen  students  in  the  Yale 
scientific  school,  half  of  them  left  for  Europe ;  and  the  walks  of 
literature  illustrate  the  same  fact.  It  is  surely  time  for  earnest 
and  determined  action. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni: — 
The  plan  is  before  you.  It  bears  its  oWn  evidence  that  in  the 
will  of  her  men  and  the  breadth  of  her  aims,  Yale  is  determined  to 
be  up  to  the  times.  The  desire  is  manifest  that  the  College,  as  it 
now  stands,  shall  not  longer  mark  the  limit  of  American  training 
in  literature  or  science,  but  that  higher  paths  be  laid  out,  and 
broader  fields  surveyed  and  occupied. 

Notwithstanding  the  clouds  about  our  political  horizon,  we  believe* 
that  America,  free  America,  is  to  be  the  hope  of  the  world;  that 
she  will  yet  take  the  lead  among  the  nations,  in  population,  wealth, 
education,  benevolence,  and  all  that  adorns  humanity.  And  in  this 
growing  nation,  we  see  our  revered  Alma  Mater,  great  also, — un> 
excelled;  in  the  number  of  her  students,  beyond  every  other;  in 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  youths — ^but  we  would  not 
boast.  The  first  university  in  the  leading  nation  of  the  globe,—- 
dare  we  hope  it?  Why  not  let  it  so  be?  Why  not  have  here, 
in  this  land  of  genial  influences,  beneath  these  noble  elms,  that 
seem  like  a  realization  of  the  classic  shades  of  Greece, — but  where 
a  higher  philosophy  than  that  of  Socrates,  the  philosophy  that  cen- 
ters, in  Christ  our  chiefest  glory,  is  the  pervading  spirit, — why  not 
have  here.  The  American  University, — where  nature's  laws 
shall  be  taught  in  all  their  fullness,  and  intellectual  culture  reach 
jts  highest  limit !  The  affluence  of  nature  should  be  our  model]: 
and  if  so,  the  greater  the  glory  to  this  seat  of  learning,  and  the 
▼aster  the  blessing  to  our  country  and  the  world. 
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I  HAVE  the  honor  to  address  the  members  of  that  profession^ 
which,  above  any  other  vocation,  must  form  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  control  its  destiny.  It  is  impossible  to  unduly  magnify 
your  office :  eveiy  day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
Upon  the  fitithfulness  and  ability  with  which  you  discharge  its  sol- 
emn functions,  depends  the  successful  issue  of  those  great  social 
problems  which  are  committed  to  the  American  people  for  a  prac- 
tical solution ;  and  if  it  shall  be  the  late  of  what  have  been  tech- 
nically called  the  learned  professions  to  lose  their  relative  influence 
in  society,  it  will  be  because  you  have  educated  the  popular  mind 
up  to  their  level ;  and  then,  of  course,  your  profession  takes  the 
ascendency. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  becomes  yon  to  cherish  a  sound  and 
wholesome  enthusiasm  in  respect  of  that  great  work  to  which  you 
have  devoted  yourselves.  Above  most  other  employments,  it  is  a 
work  which  needs  this  stimulus.  In  some  departments  of  life,  men 
may  work  simply  for  wages,  and  atill  do  their  work  well.  Not  so 
with  you.  Considering  the  solid  atnount  of  labor  that  is  required 
of  you,  and  the  immense  importance  of  your  work — so  far  as  money 
is  concerned — ^you  are  more  poorly  paid  than  any  class  of  persons 
in  Christendom.  If  gold  and  silver  are  what  you  want^  you  will  do 
far  better  to  study  French  cookery  for  a  month,  and  then  practice 
as  artuU  in  the  matter  of  bodily,  rather  than  mental  feeding.  But 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  are  actuated  by  higher  motives.  It  is 
not  esAy  to  conceive  how  you  can  engage  in  so  arduous  and  re- 
^nsible  a  business  as  that  which  you  have  chosen,  without  a  nat- 
ural love  of  the  profession.  And  this  very  taste  is,  in  itself  of  an 
elevated  and  unselfish  character— the  best  possible  assurance  of 
feithMness  and  success  in  your  work. 

The  thought  of  universal  education  is  comparatively  modem. 
Among  our  ancestors,  it  wiu  never  dreamed  of  that  the  stores  of 
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knowledge  were  intended  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  mankind :  a  few 
of  Heaven's  fttvorites  might  be  allowed  to  read  and  write,  and  exer- 
cise their  mental  faculties  within  certain  defined  limits ;  while  the 
rest  of  mankind  toughened  their  muscles  by  physical  labor,  or  re- 
laxed their  weary  frame  in  animal  enjoyments. 

And  there  are  men  among  us  who  are  still  haunted  with  the  fear 
that  we  are  carrying  this  matter  of  education  too  fiir,  and  who  think 
it  a  somewhat  perilous  experiment  to  train  all  classes  of  men  to  think 
and  investigate.  There  may  be  somewhat  of  a  selfish  pride  con- 
nected with  this  fear.  Those  who  have  a  funded  interest  in  any 
great  monopoly,  are  generally  rather  shy  of  ambitious  rivals.  But 
the  g^eat  question  is,  whether  it  is  better  for  the  community  to  have 
a  few  learned  men  to  give  direction  to  public  sentiment,  with  a  great 
substrattun  of  brute  and  stolid  ignorance,  or^  to  let  in  light  and 
warmth  upon  that  dead  material,  and  thus  quicken  it  into  fruitful- 
ness  and  life. 

In  that  favored  portion  of  the  globe  where  our  lot  is  cast,  this 
point  has  fortunately  been  determined  already,  and  is  now  beyond 
reach  of  re-consideration.  And  yet,  we  labor  under  a  gross  delu- 
sion if  we  imagine  that  the  standard  of  general  education  has 
reached  its  proper  elevation.  The  time  will  come  when  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  education  now  given  to  the  mass  of  our  children, 
will  be  looked  back  upon  as  very  crude  and  imperfect.  It  is  supreme 
folly  to  suppose  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  perpetuate 
and  keep  alive  the  style  of  education  which  satisfied  our  forefa- 
thers. In  the  process  of  reform,  we  may  expect  that  occasional 
failures  will  be  made :  as  a  man,  in  perfecting  a  machine,  will  fidl 
into  many  errors,  and  be  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  cast  aside  por- 
tions of  his  machinery  as  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  this  fact 
should  not  discourage  us ;  we  learn  wisdoni  by  our  blunders. 

At  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  our  system  of  common-school  edu- 
cation there  must  lie  a  more  general  interest  on  the  part  of  our  cii- 
iaens  in  this  subject,  and  a  more  profound  conviction  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  whole  wel&re  of  the  country ;  an  interest  and  a  con- 
viction that  shall  be  practically  manifested  by  pecuniary  appropria- 
tions far  more  liberal  than  have  heretofore  been  made.  It  will  be 
impossible  long  to  retain  the  talent  and  intelligence  which  are 
needed  to  elevate  our  schools  to  their  proper  condition,  at  the  rate 
of  compensation  which  is  now  paid  to  teachers ;  and  the  very  high- 
est order  of  ability  ought  to  be  found  among  the  educators  of  the 
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nation.  It  should  be  made  for  the  interest  of  men  carefiilly  to  train 
themselves  for  this  special  vocation,  with  the  direct  view  of  making 
it  the  business  of  their  lives. 

If  appropriations  which  are  made  to  public  education  were  in- 
creased four-fold  it  would  be  in  the  end  a  positive  saving  to  the  com- 
munity. I  will  take  two  villages,  with  the  same  amount  of  population 
and  similar  resources  of  wealth.  In  the  one  we  find  a  substantial 
and  tasteful  edifice,  with  trees  shading  its  ornamented  porch,  attract- 
ive to  the  eje  and  suggestive  of  pleasant  associations ;  made  comfort- 
able and  cheerful  within ;  furnished  with  the  needed  apparatus  to  illua- 
trate  and  enliven  study ;  and  all  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent, 
well-educated  teacher,  who  is  so  liberally  paid  that  he  can  afford  to 
become  permanent,  and  identify  himself  with  the  interesta  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  discharges  his  important  functions.  In  the 
other  village  there  stands  an  unpainted,  dreary,  rickety  old  struct- 
ure, placed  where  it  is  hottest  in  summer  and  coldest  in  winter ;  the 
interior  as  repulsive  as  a  jail-cell;  the  walls  begrimed  with  the 
smoke  and  smut  of  many  generations ;  the  ridged  fioor  undulating 
as  you  walk  over  it,  and  the  narrow  benches  requiring  a  constant 
effort  for  the  children  to  retain  their  seats ;  the  school-books  such 
as  have  been  handed  down  from  a  former  day,  with  the  inky  im- 
print on  the  covers  and  the  uncouth  pictures  on  the  leaf  testifying 
to  the  children  of  their  fathers'  skill  and  indolence ;  and  the  whole 
concern  presided  over  by  a  rotation  of  teachers,  kept  on  starvation 
wages,  the  lowest  bidder  being  considered  the  best  instructor. 

Now  look  at  these  two  villages  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, and  see  how  much  poorer  the  former  has  become  through 
its  liberal  expenditure  in  education ;  and  how  much  has  been  gained 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  latter.  Intelligence  and  virtue  have  filled 
the  one  with  wealth  and  comfort ;  ignorance  and  vice  have  reduced 
the  other  to  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  every  dollar  judiciously  expended  upon 
education  is  a  dollar  saved.  Far  in  advance  of  most  countries  as  we 
are,  as  it  respects  this  great  subject,  we  are  still  stammering  through 
our  alphabet  More  especially  in  our  smaller  towns,  and  in  our  ru- 
ral districts,  the  progress  we  are  making  in  general  education  is  very 
slow — in  some  regions  almost  imperceptible ;  and  I  know  of  no  way 
in  which  the  people  at  large  can  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of 
their  duty  to  the  rising  generation,  and  the  obligation  which  they  are 
under  to  provide  for  their  children  a  style  of  education  in  advanoa 
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of  their  own,  unleeB  it  be  by  the  patient  efforts  of  teachers  them- 
selves. Let  them  thoroughly  understand  jnst  what  is  needed ;  let 
them  feel  in  their  hearts  the  tremendous  interests  that  are  at  stake ; 
let  them  become  fired  with  sacred  enthusiasm,  and  they  may  en- 
kindle light  in  regions  which  are  now  sittii^  in  darkness.  It  is 
hard  work  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  not  only  the  children,  but  the 
fathers ;  to  go  round  from  house  to  house  and  break  up  the  crust  of 
prejudice ;  and  oppose  the  suggestions  of  avarice,  and  listen  par 
tiently  to  the  croakings  of  stupid  igncoance ;  and  lead  the  father  to 
provide  for  his  child  a  benefit,  the  value  of  which  he  himself  is  in- 
competent to  appreciate.  If  this  be  too  much  to  ask  of  them,  they 
CMi  at  least  endeavor  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  with  such 
materiid  as  they  find  provided  for  them,  trusting  to  the  impression 
which  may  be  thus  produced  upon  the  community  as  the  means  of 
liberalizing  their  opinions  and  exciting  their  interest  The  child 
himself  may  become  the  instrument  of  leading  his  father  on  to 
higher  vie^s  of  the  value  of  knowledge.  He  may  carry  home  from 
the  school-room  an  enlightening  and  invigorating  influence  which 
will  break  the  dull  torpor  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  awaken  there 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  shall  gradually  react  upon  the  school-room 
itself^  and  lead  to  more  ample  provision  for  its  necessities. 

But  it  is  time  for  me  to  speak  of  that  which  I  intended  to  make 
the  chief  topic  of  remark  this  evening ;  I  wish  now  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  few  particulars,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  important 
that  we  should  seek  to  improve  upon  the  past 

1.  And,  first,  we  must  learn  to  appreciate,  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  physical  conditions  of  a  sound  education.  It  is  to  be 
considered  that,  in  dealing  with  the  child,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
material  organism,  and  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  machine 
should  be  in  good  working  order.  There  is  no  subject,  at  all 
commensurate  in  importance,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected,  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  as  physiology.  Among  what  are  called 
<^good  people,^'  the  subject  itself  is  regarded  with  a  degree  of  aver- 
sion, as  savoring  of  materialism,  and  as  irreligious  in  its  tendency : 
its  principles  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  if 
the  heart  can  be  set  right,  the  brain  may  be  left  to  itself^  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  a  diseased  body  is  rather  conducive  to  spiritual 
health.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  blind  prejudice  that  originally  resist- 
ed the  introduction  of  lightning-rods,  and  the  insurance  of  property, 
aad  vaccination,  and  efforts  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  as  an  unwar- 
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rantable  interference  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  But  let 
any  person  recall  the  experiences  of  his  own  childhood  and  youth, 
and  say,  whether,  if  he  had  been  trained  upon  sound  physiolo* 
gical  principles,  he  would  not  have  been  intellectually  and  mwally 
advanced  far  beyond  his  present  point  of  culture.  Are  not  the  in- 
dolence, the  inertia,  the  want  of  mental  concentration,  laxity  of 
memory,  restiveness  under  discipline,  weariness  of  study,  as  well  as 
numberless  moral  evils,  traceable  to  physical  causes,  which  are,  to 
some  extent,  capable  of  remedy?  Why  is  it  that,  sometimes  in  a 
single  hour,  that  task  is  easily  and  cheerfully  accomplished,  over 
which  the  child  had  before  been  hopelessly  groaning  for  a  whole, 
day  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  school-room,  at  certain  periods,  seems  to 
be  pervaded  with  the  malaria  of  inattention  and  disorder — every  eye 
roving  listlessly,  mouths  yawning,  legs  and  arms  moving  convul- 
sively, the  teacher  himself  catching  the  infection,  and  beginning  to 
feel  his  vocation  the  most  dreary  and  hopeless  and  unthankful  of  all 
mortal  avocations,  and  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  when  he  may 
dismiss  the  school,  and  breathe  the  free  air  again  ?  It  is  precisely 
the  same  reason  which  makes  the  polar  bear  droop  in  a  hot,  stifled 
menagerie.  The  difiSculty  is  atnu)6pheric;  and  that  instinctive 
desire  of  the  teacher  for  freedom,'ought  to  suggest  the  remedy. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  great  improvement 
in  the  outward  arrangements  of  education,  in  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  in  their  furniture  and  fixtures,  in  warming  and  ven- 
tilation ;  there  is  also  more  ci  variety  in  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
and,  I  believe,  some  abbreviation  in  the  time  devoted  to  study.  Re- 
membering the  sad  experiences  of  the  school-room  thirty  years  ago, 
I  am  satisfied  of  the  need  of  such  improvement.  Let  us  revive  some 
of  those  eariy  reminiscences. 

It  is  a  winter  morning,  and  the  thermometer  stands  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  zero.  Clambering  toilfnlly  through  the 
drifted  snow,  with  aching  feet  and  tingling  fjEUse — ^for  those  were  days 
when  overshoes  and  fur-caps  for  boys  were  unknown — ^we  arrive  at 
the  school-room  somewhat  before  the  hour,  in  order  to  be  certain 
to  be  punctual ;  and  there,  in  the  little  entry,  some  ten  feet  square, 
crowded  together  like  bees,  we  wait  the  advent  of  **  the  Master  ;*' 
for  it  is  not  thought  safe  to  give  us  the  range  of  the  school-room  in 
his  absence.  As  the  clock  strikes  nine,  he  arrives,  and  we  enter. 
Half  an  hour  before,  the  boy,  whose  turn  it  is  to  make  the  fire,  baa 
crowded  the  six-plate  stove,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  with  a  ple^ 
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thoric  quantity  of  unseasoned  wood,  which  in  some  remote  corner 
is  beginning  slowly  to  ignite,  and  the  smoke  ia  oozing  from  the  crev- 
ices,  mocking  the  senses  with  the  smell  of  fire,  that  has  thus  fitf 
affected  the  atmosphere  in  no  other  way.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, we  begin  to  see  the  red  spot  on  the  iron,  which  betokens  ap- 
proaching relief  the  smoke  somehow  becomes  gradually  absorbed, 
and  distant  objects  are  visible  again.  The  g^teful  moment  at  length 
comes,  when  we  are  allowed  in  squads  to  thaw  ourselves  by  drawing 
around  the  iron  altar,  and  extract  the  frcet  from  our  slates,  which 
were  very  often  stratified  by  the  operation.  Having  in  a  few  mo- 
ments become  as  red  as  lobsters  by  close  proximity  to  the  red-hot 
stove,  we  are  sent  back  to  our  seats  to  commence  in  earnest  the  la- 
bors of  the  day.  There  is  something  truly  grateful  in  the  warm 
slate,  which  before  this  was  so  cold  that  the  moist  hand  clave  to  its 
icy  surface,  and  with  joyous  hearts  we  address  ourselves  to  solve  the 
arithmetical  mysteries  of  Dabol).  But  as  the  morning  wears  away, 
and  the  thermometer  has  mounted  fit>m  freezing  to  summer  heat,  or 
would  have  done  so  if  there  had  been  such  an  instrument  in  the 
room,  and  we  have  continued  hour  by  hour  to  breathe  over  the 
same  atmosphere,  until  all  its  vitality  is  gone,  a  strange  lassitude 
comes  over  us,  and  the  sums,  which  we  began  so  vigorously,  some- 
how will  not  come  out  right,  and  the  mind  wanders  ofij  fix)m  calcu- 
lating the  profits  of  a  cargo  of  molasses,  to  dreaming  in  a  sort  of 
waking  vision  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  our  8chool-da3rB 
over,  and  to  go  to  sea,  and  travel  in  strange  countries,  and  visit  Bag^ 
dad,  which  we  imagine  must  be  to  this  day  a  great  centre  of  c<»n- 
merce ;  and  while  we  are  in  all  the  glow  <^  oriental  splendor,  and 
shaking  hands  with  Muftis,  and  hearing  the  tinkling  of  camels' 
bells,  and  listening  to  the  Muezzin's  call,  the  vision  is  suddenly 
broken  by  another  call  to  ^  come  up  and  recite."  It  is  like  being 
awaked  out  of  a  sweet  sleep,  and  told  to  get  up  and  be  hanged.  The 
fact  is,  we  were,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  psychologized  by  the  nar- 
cotic influence  of  a  deoxygenized  atmosphere,  and  weie  no  more 
competent  to  study  or  to  recite,  than  we  would  be  to  solve  a  logical 
problem  under  the  effects  of  chloroform.  The  ten-minutes'  recess, 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  was  indeed  a  blessing,  or  would  have 
been,  if  there  had  been  any  suitable  place  for  winter  recreation ; 
but,  as  we  should  be  frozen  out  of  doors,  and  there  was  no  great 
inducement  to  renuun  in  the  unventilated  school-room,  the  only  re- 
source was  the  cellari  which,with  all  its  cobweba^  and  chips,  and  dusl^ 
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and  gloom,  was  better  than  nothing.  In  the  afternoon,  except  that 
the  studies  might  be  a  little  lighter,  and  relieved  bj  a  few  declama- 
tions from  that  storehouse  of  eloquence,  the  Columbian  Orator,  the 
atmospheric  difiSculties  made  the  case  still  worse.  It  is  true  that 
we  escaped  the  primary  freezing  process,  unless  by  accident  the  fire 
went  out,  when  the  frost-king  resumed  his  sway  almost  instantly. 
What  painful  efforts  hare  we  made,  under  such  circumstances^  to 
grapple  with  our  lesson,  and  find  some  crevice  for  it  in  our  mind  I 
And  how  the  letters  on  the  page  would  seem  to  swim,  and  one  sen- 
tence run  into  another,  and  the  definitions  in  the  grammar  look  like 
a  jargon  of  words — which  indeed  they  sometimes  were — and  then 
how  pleasant  we  thought  it  would  be  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  hear  the  minister  preach  a  sermon,  with  some  of  his  most 
startling  words  put  into  it,  from  the  text,  ^  Much  study  is  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh  I" 

In  the  summer  season  the  case  was  not  much  better,  for  then  we 
had  our  eight  or  nine  hours  in  school,  instead  of  six,  besides  the 
hard  lesson  to  be  learned  between  schools.  This,  too,  was  the  time 
when  we  were  to  be  crammed  for  the  annual  fiill-examination,  a  pro- 
cess conducted  very  much  upon  the  same  principle  that  cattle  are 
fattened  for  the  market :  the  object  being,  not  to  make  them  ser- 
viceable for  future  labor,  but  to  look  well  at  the  sale. 

Now  I  believe  that  if,  instead  of  forcing  the  child  to  spend  so 
many  long  houl%  in  the  school-room,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
nature  calls  us  to  be  out  of  doors,  listening  to  her  music  and  study- 
ing her  beauties,  he  were  told  that,  on  the  condition  that  he  will 
complete  his  allotted  tasks  in  half  the  time,  he  may  then  go  forth 
into  the  green  woods,  or  wherever  else  his  feelings  lead  him,  those 
tasks  would  be  more  thoroughly  mastered,  and  his  whole  physical 
and  mental  being  left  in  a  better  and  healthier  condition. 

There  are  other  particulars  bearing  upon  this  portion  of  my  sub- 
ject, of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  speak,  but  there  are  so  many 
topics,  which  I  desire  to  notice,  that  I  must  be  content  with  merely 
throwing  out  a  hint  or  two  upon  each  as  I  pass,  leaving  it  with  you 
to  complete  the  outline. 

2.  The  second  point  of  which  I  would  speak,  is  the  importance 
of  carefully  distinguishing  and  recognizing  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual temperament^  in  our  modes  of  education.  In  large  schools, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  there  shoidd  be  great  method,  and  a  uni- 
form routine  of  discipline  and  study,  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
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in  the  practical  application  of  this  principle.  In  seeking  to  deal 
out  equal  justice  to  all,  tiiere  maj  be  iojustice  done  to  some.  There 
is,  among  the  pupils,  every  yarieiy  of  capacity  and  of  susceptibility, 
and  yet  one  law  must  govern  the  whole.  But  the  blow  that  is 
needed  to  bring  out  the  faintest  sound  from  one  instrument,  would 
flhatter  another,  of  a  more  delicate  texture,  in  pieces.  If,  however, 
the  teacher  have  in  himself  a  true  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  child- 
hood, he  will  instinctively  conform  his  treatment  to  the  idiosyncracy 
of  his  pupil.  He  will  be  careful  not  to  handle  with  roughness  the 
frail  vessel,  wjhich  one  rude  touch  may  shiver.  There  is  an  agony, 
sometimes  endured  by  the  child  endowed  with  a  refined  susceptibil- 
ity, which  deserves  our  profoundest  pity,  under  a  discipline  that  his 
rougher  companion  would  only  laugh  at. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher^s  discriminating  attention  should 
be  expended  only  upon  such  as  are  likely  best  to  reward  his  efforts : 
so  far  from  this,  special  pains  ought  to  be  taken  with  those  who  need 
it  most,  whether  it  be  because  of  the  refinement  or  the  defects  of 
their  natural  organization.  I  can  recall  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  my  boyhood  who,  by  judicious  and  discriminative  treat- 
ment, might  have  been  trained  to  become  useful  members  of  soci- 
ety ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  conspicuous  for  certain  repulsive 
and  disagreeable  traits  of  character,  joined  with  a  kind  of  dogged 
dulness,  they  seemed  from  the  very  first  to  be  given  over  as  pre- 
destined fools  and  hopeless  reprobates.  Now  let  a  child  once  under- 
stand that  this  is  his  accredited  reputation,  and  he  is  very  certain  to 
make  it  good ;  only  take  it  for  granted  in  your  dealings  with  such 
a  boy,  or  with  almost  any  other  sort  of  boy,  that  you  expect  him 
to  lie,  that  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear  him  tell  the  truth,  and 
he  will  soon  learn  to  lie  fast  enough.  Meet  him  uniformly  with  a 
fix>wn  of  displeasure,  and  he  will  meet  you  with  the  scowl  of  hatred ; 
show  him  that  you  have  no  faith  in  his  sincerity,  and  he  will  lose 
all  &ith  in  you.  How  many  an  honest  though  feeble  effort  to  re- 
form has  been  effectually  checked  for  want  of  a  word  of  kind  en- 
couragement !  There  is  some  chord  in  every  child's  heart  which  can 
be  made  to  vibrate  under  the  touch  of  sympathy.  If  we  will  only 
be  at  the  pains  to  find  out  where  that  chord  lies,  we  may  be  able  to 
draw  firom  it  a  soft  note  which  shall  gradually  overpower  the  harsh 
discords  of  the  soul,  and  bring  the  whole  nature  into  harmony.  To 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  society  from  the  blight  of  a  corrupt  ex- 
ample, is  certainly  worth  a  vigorous  effort 
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One  of  the  most  important  lessons  for  a  teacher  of  youth  to  learn 
is  to  make  due  allowance  for  natural  infelicities  of  temperament  and 
a  defective  organization.  It  should  be  remembered  that  no  being  is 
responsible  for  his  nature,  and  that  it  requires  a  fiir  greater  stnig^ 
gle  for  some  to  do  right  than  it  does  for  others.  It  is  hard  for  a 
child  to  be  given  over  to  neglect  and  contempt  because  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  misshapen  oiganiza- 
tion.  He  certainly  could  not  help  it,  and  therefore  he  would  seem 
to  be  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  censure.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
so  agreeable  to  expend  our  labor  upon  a  gnarled  and  knotted  block, 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  ever  to  shape  into  decent  sym- 
metry, as  it  is  to  carve  the  soft  and  smooth-gnuned  wood  into  forms 
of  grace  and  beauty;  but  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
toughest  timber  is,  for  certain  purposes,  the  most  valuable,  if  it  can 
be  ODly  hewed  into  shape.  The  sturdiest  men  are  often  such  as  have 
become  so  by  vigorous  resistance  of  evil  tendencies ;  they  have  been 
made  strong  through  bloody  battles  with  the  demon  within  them. 

I  think  that,  in  dealing  with  children,  we  should  assume  that 
every  human  being  is  good  for  something,  and  is  reclaimable,  how- 
ever bad  the  material  may  appear  to  be,  if  he  is  only  taken  in  hand 
early  enough.  When  we  see  what  has  been  done  for  the  intellectu- 
al elevation  of  idiots ;  how,  by  patient  and  philosophical  culture, 
the  minutest  germ  of  thought  has  been  so  developed,  that  the  child 
who  would  once  have  been  considered  as  beneath  the  companion- 
ship of  a  respectable  dog,  becomes  actually  useful  to  society,  we 
ought  not  to  despair  of  reformation  in  the  case  of  the  most  de- 
praved. If  the  same  sound  philosophy  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  morcU  culture  of  the  race,  the  results  would  be  not  less  aston- 
ishing and  cheering. 

8.  Passing  now  to  the  more  direct  consideration  of  education,  as 
a  process  of  inUlUcttud  discipline,  I  would  remark,  in  general,  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  a  becoming  reverence  for  the 
usages  and  opinions  of  the  past  with  the  strong  conviction  that 
a  positive  and  radical  improvement  is  needed  in  our  modes  of 
teaching. 

Certain  great  questions  here  suggest  themselves  (which  I  suppose 
it  to  be  one  design  of  your  Conventions  to  consider),  which  demand 
the  most  serious  and  thoughtful  discussion.  The  narrow  limits  to 
which  I  am  confined  will  allow  me  simply  to  allude  to  some  of  theee 
topics,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  general  observations^ 
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(1.)  And,  first,  is  it  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  render 
all  branches  of  study  attractive ;  to  carpet  the  pathway  of  knowl- 
edge with  flowers,  and  make  the  landscape  fair  and  beautiful !  Is 
it  well  that  our  text-books  should  be  enlivened  with  pleasing  illus- 
trations, with  pictures,  diagrams,  and  anecdotes,  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  aid  the  memory,  and  enkindle  the  imagination  ?  Or,  does  the 
proper  discipline  of  the  child  require  that  he  should  be  led  along  a 
dry  and  dusty  road,  and  be  forced  to  clamber  over  ragged  rocks, 
and  painfully  climb  to  the  heights  of  knowledge  ? 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  great 
object  of  education  to  discipline  the  mind  and  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  inasmuch  as  this  can  be  done  only  by  taMng 
the  powers  and  toughening  them  by  stem  exercise,  any  thing  which 
tends  to  lighten  the  toil  is  just  so  much  lost:  it  relaxes  the  muscles 
instead  of  hardening  them.  Work  and  play  are  essentially  distinct, 
and  should  be  kept  separate. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this ;  but,  if  the  devices  adopted  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  study  are  such  as  excite  the  mind  to  spontane- 
ous and  real  activity,  instead  of  providing  something  else  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  labor ;  if  the  benefit  of  mental  exercise  may  be  had  with- 
out the  pain  ;  and  if  the  study  which  interests  the  child,  and  which 
he  pursues  with  a  relish,  is  that  which  does  him  the  most  good,  dis- 
ciplines him  most  thoroughly,  and  fixes  itself  most  permanently  in 
his  memory,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  make 
every  department  of  education  as  attractive  as  its  nature  will  ad- 
mit. I  have  no  idea  that  it  is  desirable  or  possible  to  convert  all 
study  into  an  amusement ;  but  it  is  well  that  every  subject  should 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  that  the  definitions  which  he 
is  called  to  learn  should  be  given  in  language  which  conveys  some 
meaning  to  his  mind,  instead  of  making  the  obscure  still  darker 
than  before ;  that  the  modes  of  thought  which  are  peculiar  to  child- 
hood should  be  regarded  in  the  presentation  of  principles  and 
truths,  and  the  imagination,  which  is  the  faculty  that  is  first  devel- 
oped, should  be  used  in  every  possible  way  to  stimulate  the  memory 
and  give  life  and  reality  to  the  abstract.  Now  I  would  ask  whether 
the  rules  in  our  old-fashioned  arithmetics  and  grammars  were  gen- 
erally so  expressed  that,  without  other  help,  the  child  could  attain 
an  intelligible  idea  of  the  process  or  the  thing  they  were  intended 
to  illustrate  f  Take  one  of  the  simplest — the  definition  of  a  verb, 
as  ''a  word  signifying  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer" — what  idea  did  that 
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convey  to  our  minds,  except  the  vi^ue  thoaght  of  suffering  as  some* 
how  pertaining  to  a  process  which  we  would  have  been  glad  to 
*^  decline"  in  some  other  than  the  grammatical  way  ?  Who  of  us 
ever  worked  out  our  sums  upon  the  basis  of  the  terms  given  in  the 
rule  t  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  philosophy  of  arithmetic  was 
a  thing  unknown  in  schools ;  we  iised  to  commit  the  rule  to  mem- 
ory, and  then  work  out  the  examples  mechanically  upon  the  basis 
of  the  formula  which  followed  it ;  the  principle  involved,  if  we  de- 
tected it  at  all,  was  an  inference  drawn  by  our  own  minds  from  the 
examples,  and  not  from  the  rules.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  charge  the  memory  with  words,  which,  for  a  time,  must  re- 
main unintelligible ;  but  sentences  which  carry  a  meaning  with  them 
are  so  much  more  easily  retained,  and  act  upon  the  mind  with  so 
much  more  of  vigor,  that  it  is  desirable,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
brush  away  the  fog  and  lead  the  child  along  the  road  of  knowledge 
in  clear  daylight. 

(2.)  And  this  suggests  another  important  consideration.  Have 
we  not  given,  in  our  former  modes  of  education,  undue  prominence 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  arbitrary  memory  9  By  this  I  mean  the 
ability  to  repeat  a  string  of  names,  or  dates,  or  words,  which  are  to 
bo  recalled  by  no  law  of  natural  association,  but  simply  because 
they  have  been,  one  by  one,  indented  into  the  mind  by  interminable 
repetition.  It  would  be  a  very  useless  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
recite  the  names  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  with  no 
other  knowledge  of  English  history ;  but  if  these  names  are  so  linked 
to  the  events  of  their  respective  periods,  that  they  are  naturally  re- 
called by  any  allusion  to  those  events,  it  is  then  an  acquisition  not 
likely  to  be  lost,  and  of  real  service.  Nearly  all  the  verbal  knowl- 
edge that  we  acquire  at  school  is  soon  forgotten,  unless  it  be  at- 
tached in  a  natural  way  to  some  general  outline  or  system  of  truth 
which  we  carry  over  with  us  into  actual  life,  and  there  find  to  be  of 
real  profit  The  time  was^  for  instance,  when  we  could  repeat  like 
a  green  parrot,  our  young  heart  swelling  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
achievement,  the  name  of  every  town  in  every  county  of  our  native 
State ;  but,  it  not  being  our  business  to  collect  the  returns  of  votes 
from  the  interior,  or  to  take  the  State  census,  ot  to  call  the  roll  in 
the  legislature,  the  acquisition  has  proved  to  be  of  no  special  use, 
and  so  the  mind  quickly  clears  itself  of  the  lumber. 

G^graphy,  or  any  other  study  taught  in  this  artificial  way,  is 
very  soon  forgotten,  and  it  disciplines  but  one  faculty  while  we  are 
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learning  it ;  but  let  the  name  be  associated  with  a  thought  or  a 
fiict,  and  it  daguerreotypes  itself  upon  the  mind.  Any  child  can 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  island  where  Napoleon  died,  or  of  the  re- 
gions where  oranges  grow ;  but  the  names  of  places  that  have  no 
history,  and  which  produce  nothing  that  children  are  fond  of,  soon 
fade  from  the  memory. 

And  may  it  not  be  that  the  faculty  of  memory  is  most  effectually 
cultivated  when  it  is  not  made  the  prominent  and  direct  object  of 
education  ?  We  remember  best  that  which  interests  us  most,  be* 
cause  we  give  it  our  closest  attention ;  whatever  study,  then,  is  made 
attractive  to  the  child,  he  will  remember  without  a  conscious  effort. 

(3.)  Another  general  observation  here  suggests  itself.  Our  pop- 
ular education  needs  to  be  made  more  practical,  by  which  I  mean 
that  the  pupils  should  be  more  generally  taught  how  the  knowledge 
which  they  acquire  at  school  is  to  be  used  in  after  life.  Many  chil- 
dren have  the  impression  that  education  pertains  exclusively  to  early 
life  and  the  school-room ;  that  when  the  hour  of  their  emancipation 
from  this  thraldom  comes,  that  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter — 
dictionaries,  and  grammars,  and  geographies  may  then  be  given  to 
the  flames.  There  is  a  current  phrase  which  tells  the  whole  story : 
we  often  hear  of  youth  who  have  received  a  ^Jinisked  education." 

Now  it  would  aid  very  much  in  giving  the  child  an  idea  of  the 
real  and  permanent  value  of  what  he  learns,  if,  all  along  the  course 
of  study,  he  were  shown  its  actual  bearing  upon  the  emergencies  of 
his  future  life,  and  thus  made  to  feel  that,  at  school,  he  is  only  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  superstructure  to  be  erected  hereafter.  Show 
him  that,  whatever  vocation  he  may  follow,  every  branch  of  study 
which  he  pursues  at  school  will  be  to  him  of  some  practical  service, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  this  hard  study  ?"  the  boy  often  murmurs  wo- 
fnlly  to  himself,  as,  with  squared  elbows  and  drooping  eyelid,  he 
bends  listlessly  over  his  task,  and  wonders  at  the  cruelty  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  awful  book  which  he  is  doomed  to  study.  You  may 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  love  learning  for  its  own  sake,  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  study  whether  he  can  see  the  use  of  it  or  not,  and  that, 
finally,  if  he  does  not  study,  he  shall  be  flogged.  This  last  argu- 
ment he  can  appreciate,  and  to  save  his  shoulders  he  is  willing  to 
task  his  brain ;  but  the  effort  is  not  as  wholesome  as  it  might  be  if 
he  were  stimulated,  to  labor  by  some  nobler  consideration. 

(4.)  In  the  next  place,  I  would  remark,  that  there  is  among  us 
a  too  general  want  of  thoroughness  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
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knowledge,  the  primary  principles  of  science.  There  is  a  national 
tendency  to  pet  on,  or  as  it  is  populariy  termed,  "to  go  ahead," 
which  infects  our  schools  as  well  as  every  thing  else,  very  much  to 
the  detriment  of  all  solid  acquisition.  Children  will  talk  to  you  of 
oxides,  and  latent  forces,  and  synecdoches,  and  the  Gallic  war,  and 
Anglo-Saxon  idiosyncrasies,  and  geological  stratifications,  and  Hin- 
doo cosmogonies,  till  your  head  aches,  when  they  would  spell  char- 
acter with  a  k,  and  locate  the  Black  Sea  in  Japan. 

Now  if  the  pupil  really  desires  to  learn,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  dispiriting  than  for  him  to  find  himself  hopelessly  trying  to 
grapple  with  the  advanced  principles  of  a  science,  the  rudiments  of 
which  he  has  never  mastered.  I  think  that  some  of  us  can  here 
speak  out  of  a  bitter  experience.  I  well  remember  those  dismal 
hours,  when,  thirteen  summers  of  life  hardly  completed,  the  brain 
reeled  over  fifty  lines  of  Homer,  allotted  as  the  daily  task,  while  the 
grammar  of  the  language  was  itself  almost  a  sealed  book.  I  remem- 
ber how  every  Greek  idiom  would  prove  a  quicksand  on  which  the 
blindly-guided  bark  of  the  mind  would  founder,  and  every  irregular 
verb  a  snag  on  which  it  would  be  impaled.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  emitted  from  the  page  a  faint  phosphorescent  light  to 
steer  by,  and  some  dim  notion  of  the  author^s  meaning  would  find 
its  smoky  way  into  the  crevices  of  the  intellect ;  but  the  Trojan 
campaign  was  to  us  a  myth  indeed. 

But  never  shall  we  forget  the  cloudy  season  of  dismay  when,  in 
our  college  days,  we  were  closeted  in  the  professor^s  chamber,  and 
put  to  the  work  of  **  calculating  an  eclipse,"  while  we  were  still  in 
doleful  ignorance  of  almost  every  mathematical  principle  which  the 
process  involved.  The  eclipse  was  permanent,  so  far  as  any  help  of 
ours  was  concerned. 

Now  these  afflictions  it  will  do  to  smile  at  after  they  are  over, 
and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  candid ;  but,  at  the  time,  they  are 
real  enough.  And  it  is  not  only  the  temporary  misery  which  is 
thus  occasioned  that  we  have  to  deplore,  but  the  permanent  mis- 
chief that  is  done  to  the  mind.  It  is,  to  some  extent,  irreparable. 
It  interferes  with  the  early  and  healthy  discipline  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  injury  which  is  thus  wrought  can  never  be  fully  remedied. 
The  technical  knowledge  w^hich  we  fail  to  acquire  in  our  school- 
days we  may  afterwards  make  up ;  but  the  loss  of  sound  mental 
training  and  strict  discipline  cannot  be  afterwards  supplied.  There 
is  an  injury  done  to  the  very  texture  of  the  mind — it  becomes  ine- 
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lastic,  flaccid,  inert.  It  always  requires  an  efibrt  to  get  it  into 
working  order,  and  then  it  works  spasmodically,  fitfully,  like  au 
engine  whose  valves  are  out  of  joint  I  think  that  we  have  here 
come  upon  the  greatest  defect  in  American  education.  It  is  a  rad- 
ical evil ;  it  goes  right  down  to  the  foundation.  See  to  it  that  the 
children  committed  to  your  care  imderstand  the  road  over  which 
they  profess  to  have  travelled,  before  you  allow  them  to  take  an- 
other forward  step.    . 

So  far  as  positive  knowledge  is  concerned,  all  that  can  be  done  at 
school  is  simply  to  put  the  child  upon  the  right  track,  so  that  hb 
may  perceive  the  general  direction  in  which  he  shall  afterwards 
pursue  his  inquiries.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  Juno  far  he  goes 
while  at  school,  as  how  he  goes ;  for  if  he  wanders  out  of  the  true 
path  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  find  the  road  again. 

(5.)  Closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said  is  the  next 
suggestion  that  we  would  offer,  and  that  relates  to  the  importance 
of  training  the  children  in  our  schools  to  habits  of  real,  discrimina- 
tive thought. 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  are  coming  into  the  arena 
of  life  at  a  period  when  this  habit  will  be  indispensable,  in  order  to 
their  taking  their  proper  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the  times, 
and  also  in  order  to  their  own  personal  safety.  The  next  fifty  years 
will  probably  be  as  eventful  in  the  domain  of  sentiment  and  opinion, 
as  the  last  half  century  has  been  in  the  region  of  practical  science. 
A  mere  mechanical  training,  a  perfunctory  education  in  words  and 
dogmas,  will  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  approaching  future^ 
The  time  is  hastening  when  men  at  large  will  think ;  and  whenever 
they  think  at  all,  they  will,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  think  for  them- 
selves. This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  all  our  ancient,  ac- 
credited opinions  must  be  submitted  to  a  new  and  a  severe  ordeal ; 
and  men  will  then  be  needed,  so  trained  from  childhood  that  they 
can  stand  firm  in  the  storm  and  hold  the  helm.  It  is  of  tremendous 
moment,  that  here  in  New  England,  more  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  we  should  educate  the  coming  generation  in  such 
a  way  that  they  may  be  able  calmly  and  candidly  to  balance  the 
tendencies  of  thought  and  action ;  to  weigh  the  laws  of  evidence ; 
tp  analyze  and  separate  the  evil  from  the  good;  to  see  what  is 
iforth  ret^ning  in  the  past,  and  what  must  be  given  up  in  order  to 
retain  the  good ;  to  hit  the  golden  mean  between  sound  conserva- 
tism and  inevitable  progress,  and  thus  to  steer  the  State  and  tlie 
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CSiurch  over  the  mo6t  perilous  sea  which  either  has  ever  yet  trav- 
ersed. All  the  conditions  of  a  sound  education  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  result 

To  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  future,  we  shall  need  a  strong- 
bodied  race,  with  brains  of  a  firm  teiture,  with  well-braced  nerves, 
with  tight-corded  muscles,  men  that  can  give  and  take  a  blow  with- 
out staggering;  therefore  it  is  that  we  would  insist  so  much  upon 
the  judicious  physical  training  of  our  children. 

We  want  also  to  develop  the  pectdiar  powers  of  every  individual, 
that  society  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  the  department 
for  which  nature  has  fitted  him ;  therefore  we  advise  feachers  to 
study  and  to  recognize,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  individual  temperi^ent — ^always  remembering  that 
every  human  being  may  be  made  good  for  something. 

And  then  we  want  to  cultivate  robust  minds,  symmetrical,  well- 
poised,  free  from  all  morbid,  excessive,  and  one-sided  protuberances, 
capable  of  strong,  self-moved,  and  independent  action ;  competent 
to  stand  alone  and  defy  the  world,  if  God  and  the  right  demand  it, 
and  yet  so  docile  that  a  little  child  may  lead  them,  if  he  only  hold 
them  by  the  bands  of  truth. 

In  the  great  contest  which  the  world  is  nearing,  it  is  mind  which 
will  be  in  demand ;  it  is  the  power  that  comes  from  within  which 
is  to  rule  the  nations,  and  this  power  it  is  your  business  to  culti- 
vate. I  do  not  mean,  exclusively  or  primarily,  political  power,  as 
destined  to  control  the  world ;  just  in  proportion  as  the  world  ad- 
vances this  becomes  one  of  the  subordinate  powers — it  is  fast  be- 
coming so  among  us ;  but  it  is  the  influence  of  general  thought, 
developed  in  the  operations  of  trade,  in  the  inventions  of  the  work- 
shop, in  labor-saving  contrivances,  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  in 
all  the  myriad  processes  which  form  the  staple  of  ordinary  life — it 
is  this  which  is  shaping  our  national  destiny.  And  this  is  a  power 
which  starts  from  the  school-room,  and  keeps  exact  pace  with  the 
progress  of  general  education. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  established  the  system  of  common  schools, 
as  the  statute  tells  us,  in  order  that  they  might  foil  the  devices  of 
that  old  deceiver  Satan,  whose  art  it  is  to  keep  the  world  in  igno- 
rance. It  was  a  happy  thought,  and  Satan  must  have  quaked  to 
the  centre,  on  the  day  when  that  bill  passed  to  the  third  reading. 
For,  I  take  it,  there  is  little  danger,  here  in  New  England,  that  our 
popular  education  will  ever  become  of  that  sort  which  only  increases 
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the  power  of  evil.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  mere  secular  knowl- 
edge has  any  natural  tendency  to  deprave  the  public  mind.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  more  the  world  knows,  the  safer  it  is :  I  do  not  believe 
that  man  can  know  too  much  of  any  thing,  unless  indeed  he  learn 
it  through  some  sinful  experience :  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
forbidden  ground  which  the  human  mind  may  not  lawfully  and 
beneficially  explore :  I  believe  that  the  more  thorough,  comprehen- 
sive, analytical,  and  scientific  the  grasp  which  we  can  take  of  any 
subject,  the  better ;  and  yet  I  know  that  an  education  which  is 
only  secular  and  scientific,  is  most  lamentably  defective.  There  are 
parts  of  man,  besides  his  mental  faculties,  which  need  a  firm  and 
%ngorous  culture ;  there  are  responsibilities,  attaching  themselves  to 
man,  which  draw  upon  other  resources  in  his  nature ;  and  there  is 
an  immortality  before  him,  for  which  the  whole  of  mortal  life  is 
only  a  school  of  preparation. 

It  is  not  your  special  business  to  teach  religious  truth,  and  your 
position  forbids  you  to  meddle  with  the  dogmas  which  divide  the 
Christian  world :  I,  for  one,  am  not  sorry  that  it  does ;  but  it  does 
come  within  your  province  to  infuse  into  all  your  teachings  those 
wholesome,  elevating,  Christ-like  influences,  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  our  holy  religion.  What  these  are,  and  how  they  are  to 
be  applied,  we  all  practically  agree,  as  soon  as  we  get  earnestly  to 
work,  however  we  may  diverge  in  our  theories.  If  it  is  in  your 
heart  to  do  your  pupils  good,*  as  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  be- 
ings, you  will  find  some  way  to  do  it.  Every  child  will  feel,  at  least, 
the  reflex  influence  of  your  own  elevated  character.  And  you  will, 
insensibly,  make  all  knowledge  fragrant  of  divinity.  You  will  create 
around  you  a  sphere  of  holiness,  within  which  your  children  will  be 
attracted.  It  is  the  moral  atmosphere  which  a  child  breathes  that 
mainly  affects  the  healthiness  of  his  soul.  It  is  what  he  sees  and 
feels,  rather  than  what  he  hears,  which  impresses  him.  It  is  not 
the  old  precept,  but  the  living  magnetism  of  sympathy  which  makes 
the  chords  of  his  soul  vibrate. 

And  what  a  thought  it  is,  that  the  notes  you  are  the  first  to  draw 
forth  from  these  young  hearts,  are  destined  to  sound  on,  ages  after 
you  are  dead,  joining  their  melody  or  their  discords  with  the  solemn 
music  of  eternity ! 


or  TiiK       ^r 
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Teaghbbs,  like  men  of  all  other  vooations,  are  subject  to  human 
infirmities;  aldiough,  in  judging  them,  this  consideration  .is  often 
overlooked.  Hence,  the  increased  importance  of  that  self-control 
which  has  already  been  urged  on  your  attention.  In  our  own  days, 
as  well  as  iii  those  of  Gt>ldsmith,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  a  teacher  enters  his  school-room,  and  begins 
the  duties  of  the  day,  is  but  too  often  the  foretokening  of  the  day's 
occurrences ; 

<'  Aa  eomiog  events  out  their  shadows  before." 

0,  ftimish  no  just  cause  to  have  it  said  of  you, 

"  Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  traoe 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  fkoe.** 

Let  your  habits  be  regular.  I  mean  as  to  your  diet,  amount  of 
sleep,  exercise,  &c.  Your  temper  of  mind,  your  feelings,  your  neryous 
system,  will  depend  essentially  on  this ;  and  these  will  affect  your 
school-room  operations.  Some  persons,  with  iron  constitutions,  are 
able,  for  a  time,  to  live  recklessly,  and  yet  escape  the  immediate 
infliction  of  the  legitimate  penalties.  They  are,  however,  in  their 
cases,  only  postponed :  their  sin  unU  find  them  otU,  But,  with  few 
exceptions,  school-teachers  have  not  the  bodily  vigor  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  irregularities  of  living.  They  either  enter  on  the  profession 
before  the  muscular  system  is  hardened  into  maturity,  or,  under  a 
confinement  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  they  usually 
impair  the  strength  they  brought  to  it,  and  thus  quicken  into  life  those 
infirmities  so  fatal  to  success.  I  am  not  speaking  of  habits  of  a 
criminal  nature ;  but  of  those  to  which  worthy,  moral  young  men, 
from  inconsideration,  are  vexy  apt  to  become  addicted — and  thb,  as 
they  think,  in  a  good  cause.  For  example :  they  feel  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  some  science  they  are  required  to  teach,  or  they  wish 
to  pursue  their  investigations  in  some  favorite  study ;  and,  aware  that 
the  quiet  hours  of  night  are  most  favorable  to  their  purpose,  they 
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draw  on  those  hours  to  such  an  unreasonable  amount,  bs  to  leaye  bat 
a  very  inadequate  portion  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  drowsy  god ; 
which  claims  can  never  be  met  but  in  kind — ^no  substitute  being,  bj 
Nature's  unyielding  laws,  ever  admitted.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
and  great  reqnisition — ^a  liberal  amount  of  sleep,  and  taken  as  regu- 
larly as  practicable.  Any  degree  of  knowledge,  procured  at  the 
sacrifice  of  needful  sleep,  is  too  dearly  purchased ;  especially  by  him 
whose  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
young. 

Many  persons  have  tried  the  experiment  of  living  without  sleep, 
or  of  showing  with  how  small  a  portion  they  could  live ;  but,  if  they 
have  not  died  under  the  trial,  they  have  so  impaired  their  physical 
powers  as  to  have  made  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  a  burden — ^full 
of  ails  and  of  nervous  annoyances. 

It  is  true,  that  Napoleon,  while  in  his  career  of  conquest,  dashing 
like  a  meteor  over  half  of  vanquished  Europe,  lived  for  months- 
together  with  but  a  very  few  hours  of  sleep  in  the  twenty-fonr ;  and, 
during  a  large  part  of  his  time,  in  the  saddle.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  vigor  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind ;  possessed  an  indomi- 
table will,  and  a  fixedness  of  purpose  that  knew  no  aspect  but  success. 
Beared  in  the  camp,  proof  against  exposure  to  the  elements  and  to 
hardship,  he  was  a  model  that  few  could  successfully  emulate ;  and, 
by  no  means,  a  suitable  one  for  your  fraternity. 

Next  to  sleep,  I  would  speak  of  food ;  a  liberal  supply  of  which, 
and  that  of  a  nutritious  character,  I  deem  indispensable  to  health  and 
usefulness.  I  am  aware  that  opinions  differ  on  this  point ;  but  expe- 
rience and  observation  prove  the  affirmative  of  it.  The  well-considered 
laws  of  health,  founded  upon  the  structure  and  natural  desires  of 
a  human  being,  testify  to  it.  I  say  a  liberal  supply ;  I  do  not  mean 
a  quantity  unreasonable  in  amount  or  variety.  1  repudiate  the  idea 
of  excess.  Gluttony  may  claim  as  many  victims  as  Intemperance. 
There  is  a  rational  course,  which  every  one  who  carefully  considers 
the  subject  may  easily  ascertain.  Let  it  but  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  secure  attention  to  it,  and  the  evil  will  be  avoided. 

On  this  point,  I  speak  from  feeling  as  well  as  from  conviction.  I  had, 
associated  with  me  in  school,  for  eight  years,  one  of  the  best  men,  and 
most  successful  teachers,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know.  It 
was  Clement  Dukgin  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  placing 
his  name  on  record,  where  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  his  many  friends, 
in  connection  with  a  slight  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  worth.  It 
should  have  been  done  long  ago,  by  an  abler  pen :  it  could  not  have 
been  performed  by  a  warmer  friend. 
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Mr.  Dargin  was  a  aelf-eduoated  man,  and  ha  did  the  iervioe  well. 
He  far  more  nearly  verifted  the  oommon  remaik  of  fiohool^bojs,  **  He 
knoijrs  everything/'  than  many  of  thoee  who  are  distinguifihed  hy 
college  honors  of  the  first,  second,  or  even  third  d^ee.  He  was  a 
universal  student ;  not  of  printed  books  merely,  but  of  the  great  book  of 
Nature — ^not  sealed  to  him,  but  ever  open,  and  read  with  understanding 
And  perpetual  delight  The  pebble,  the  tiny  wild*flower,  the  buizing 
insect,  the  downy  moas,  the  magnificent  tree,  the  singing  bird, — aU 
created  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  were  subjects  of  his  contem- 
plation, and  furnished  him  with  lessons  which  enriched  his  sdiool 
instructions,  while  they  attuned  his  mind  to  harmony  and  love. 
Always  equable  and  self-possessed,  he  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the 
infiuenoe  of  the  Source  of  kindness,  the  Giver  of  all  wisdom.  He 
was  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  and  to  all  science,  not  only  from  their 
intrinsic  attraction,  but  firom  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  something,  and 
to  c2o  something,  in  the  world.  His  lectures  and  addresses,  orations  and 
poems,— -for  he  was  no  mean  poet, — evinced  knowledge,  judgment, 
patriotism,  and  taste,  of  which  many  young  men  would  have  been 
proud.  Patient  of  labor,  and  willing  to  oblige,  he  was  called  on  to 
devote  many  an  hour,  after  his  day*s  school-toil  was  over,  to  the 
preparation  of  literary  performances  for  lyceums,  anniversary  occap 
sions,  temperance  societies,  national  holidays,  &c.,  to  which  he 
always  cordially  responded,  and  which  he  successfiilly  performed. 

These  proved  a  fatal  temptation  to  him.  Unwilling  to  present  any- 
thing not  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  or  that  should  fiiU  below 
the  anticipations  of  his  friends,  he  bestowed  much  care  and  time  upon 
them,  and  these  at  the  ezpenso  of  needAil  rest  and  bodily  exercise, 
crowning  his  error  with  abetinenoe  from  suitable  food.  Having  an 
idea  that  his  intellect  was  clearer  when  but  little  food  was  in  the 
stomach,  he  indulged  sparingly  in  eating,  and  abandoned  the  use  of 
solid  animal  food  altogether — taking,  instead,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
pastry,  with  a  little  milk.  For  a  short  time,  he  found  he  could  write 
with  more  facility  and  readiness ;  but  nature  soon  revolted,  demand- 
ing a  supply  of  nourishment  whidi  his  newly-assumed  diet  did  not 
furnish,  and  which  was  needed  all  the  more  from  his  accumulated 
mental  labors.  This  demand  was  not  complied  with,  or  acceded  to 
too  late ;  and  he  fell  into  a  decline,  from  which  no  curative  treatment 
could  restore  him,  and  died  of  rapid  consumption,  a  few  months  aftsr, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years — a  victim  to  too  rigid  a  system 
of  dietetics,  and  too  small  an  allowance  of  sleep  and  bodily  exerciae. 
And  yet,  so  fiir  as  man  could  judge,  with  the  capacity  of  fulfilling  the 
three-score  and  ten  years  assigned  as  the  lifetime  of  a  human  being. 
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ashes  repose  amid  the  quiet  shades  of  MooDt  Anbarn,  the 
trustees  having  accorded  a  small  triangular  lot  for  the  purpose ;  and 
on  the  tablet  of  his  monument  is  inscribed  the  following  epitaph  : 

''Clement  Dnrgin,  associate  principal  of  Chauncj-Hall  School, 
Boston.  Bom,  Sept  29, 1802;  died,  Sept.  80, 1883:  a  student  and 
loYor  of  nature,  in  her  wonders,  he  saw  and  acknowledged,  and  through 
them  adored  her  beneficent  Author.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  his  philosophy ;.  hb  death,  of  the  triumph  of  hu  fiiith. 

<*  His  pupils  have  reared  this  monument,  as  an  imperfect  memorial 
of  their  grateful  affection  and  respect" 

The  loss  of  a  life  so  valuable  to  myself^  to  the  profession,  and  to 
the  community,  I  have  unceasingly  mourned ;  and  cannot  but  cherish 
the  hope,  that  others,  influenced  by  similar  tendencies  to  his,  will  take 
warning  from  this  melancholy  example,  and  be  just  to  the  claims  of 
their  physical  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  aspirations  of  the  nobler  part; 
remembering  that  man  is  a  complex  being,  and  that  to  neglect  the 
wants  of  either  of  the  two  principal  elements  is  certain  eventually  to 
destroy  or  impair  the  power  of  both. 

I  have  here,  incidentally,  introduoed  the  sdbject  of  exercise ;  but 
wish  to  say  a  word  more  upon  it,  and  particularly  on  the  mode  of  taking 
it  Exercise  derived  from  swinging  dumb-bells  in  your  chamber,  or 
fix>m  splitting  wood  in  a  cellar,  is  of  but  little  use.  It  will  quicken 
the  flow  of  the  bloodf  and,  consequently,  warm  the  system ;  but  more 
than  this  should  be  aimed  at,  that  the  mind  may  also  have  a  share 
in  the  benefit  sought  for.  Choose  a  place,  then,  if  you  can,  where  the 
scenery  is  attractive,  and  the  objects  are  such  as  to  make  you  forget 
yourself,  -and  the  reason  of  your  being  abroad.  If  you  are  favored 
with  a  locality  that  furnishes  a  water  view,  seek  that,  and  you  will 
not  want  for  incidents  of  interest  If,  instead,  you  have  hills,  or 
mountains,  or  forests,  they  will  furnish  you  with  agreeable  subjects  for 
reflection,  and  tend  to  call  you  out  of  yourself,  and  away  f^m  the 
petty  cares  of  the  school-room,  or  the  gossip  of  the  village — a  matter 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  That  sleep  is  sweetest  and  most 
refireshing,  which  is  taken  with  the  mind  in  a  quiet  state,  destitute  of 
cares  or  disturbing  thoughts,  which  generate  unquiet  dreams:  so 
exercise,  enjoyed  without  the  intrusion  of  distracting  thoughts,  or  of 
objects  foreign  to  the  scene  around,  is  not  only  most  agreeable  and 
recuperative,  but  that  alone  which  is  worth  the  having. 

Exercise  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  the  daytime,  in  the  broad 
sunlight  Everything  that  grows  needs  this.  The  esculent  that 
sprouts  in  your  cellar  has  no  vigor,  no  greenness,  no  flavor;  it  needs 
the  air  and  the  sunshine  to  give  it  these.   Fishes  that  are  found  in  the 
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pools  of  oayes,  where  the  beams  of  the  son  never  smile,  are  destitate 
of  eyesight.  It  is  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  that  cheer,  embel- 
lish, and  blesB.  Make  it  a  point,  therefore,  that  your  exercise  may 
be  tmly  useful  to  you,  to  take  it,  as  here  indicated,  under  circum- 
stances as  advantageous  as  possible ;  but  be  sure,  at  all  events,  to 
secure  daily  a  needful  amount  of  it 

Attention  to  these  suggestions  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
within  your  ability  to  present  you,  eaoh  day,  to  your  responsible 
charge  with  that  preparation  so  indispensable  to  complete  success. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  Ernest  Linwood,  the  last  work  of  my 
lamented  and  highly-gifted  friend,  Mas.  Cabolins  Lee  Hsniz,  a 
description  of  a  school  scene,  in  the  early  days  of  the  heroine  of  the 
book,  is  given,  so  true  to  life,  and  to  the  practices  in  the  schools  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  back,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  transcribing  a 
portion  of  it.  K  it  be  objected  that  this  is  a  work  of  fiction,  my  reply 
is,  that  such  scenes  were  formerly  common  in  our  schools ;  and,  I 
grieve  to  say,  are  not  wholly  obsolete  at  the  present  day. 

**  With  an  incident  of  my  childhood,"  begins  the  book,  *<  I  will 
commence  the  record  of  my  life.  It  stands  out  in  bold  prominence, 
rugged  and  bleak,  through  the  haze  of  memory. 

**  I  was  only  twelve  years  old.  He  might  have  spoken  less  harshly. 
He  might  have  remembered  and  pitied  my  youth  and  sensitiveness, 
that  tall,  powerfol,  hitherto  kind  man, — ^my  preceptor,  and,  as  I 
believed,  my  friend.  Listen  to  what  he  did  say,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  school  of  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  assembled  on  that  day  to 
hear  the  weekly  exercises  read,  written  on  subjects  which  the  master 
had  given  us  the  previous  week. 

'*  One  by  one,  we  were  called  up  to  the  platform,  where  he  sat 
enthroned  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  Olympian  King-god.  One  by  one, 
the  manuscripts  were  read  by  their  youthful  authors ;  the  critioiBms 
uttered,  which  marked  them  with  honor  or  shame;  gliding  figures 
passed  each  other,  going  and  returning,  while  a  hasty  exchange  of 
glances  betrayed  the  fiash  of  triumph,  or  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  *  Oabriella  Lyun ! '  The  name  sounded  like  thunder  in  my  ears. 
I  rose,  trembling,  blushing,  feeling  as  if  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the  hall 
were  burning  like  red-hot  balls  on  my  fiioe.  I  tried  to  move,  but  my 
feet  were  glued  to  the  floor, 

<*  •  Oabriella  Lyun ! ' 

"  The  tone  was  louder,  more  commanding,  and  I  dared  not  resist  the 
mandate.    The  greater  fear  conquered  the  less.    With  a  desperate 
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effort  I  walked,  or  ratber  nished,  up  the  eteps,  the  paper  flattering  in 
my  hand,  as  if  blown  npon  by  a  strong  wind. 

'*  *  A  little  less  haste  would  be  more  deeorous,  miss.' 

**  The  shadow  of  a  pair  of  beetling  brows  rolled  darkly  over  me. 
Had  I  stood  beneath  an  overhanging  oliff,  with  th'e  ocean  waves  dashing 
at  my  feet,  I  oould  not  have  felt  more  awe  or  dread.  A  mist  settled 
on  my  eyes. 

"  *  Read ! '  cried  the  master,  waving  his  ferula  with  a  commanding 
gesture, — '  our  time  is  precious.' 

<*  I  opened  my  lips,  but  no  sound  issued  from  my  paralyzed  tongue. 
With  a  feeling  of  horror,  which  the  intensely  diffident  can  understand, 
and  only  they,  I  turned,  and  was  about  to  fly  to  my  seat,  when  a 
large,  strong  hand  pressed  its  weight  upon  my  shoulder,  and  arrested 
my  flight. 

"  *  Stay  where  you  are ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Regulus.  *  Have  I  not 
leetured  you  a  hundred  times  on  this  preposterous  shamefacedness  of 
yours  ?  Am  I  a  Draco  with  laws  written  in  blood,  a  tyrant  scourg- 
ing with  an  iron  rod,  that  you  thus  shrink  and  tremble  before  met 
Bead,  or  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  disobedience  and  waywardness.' 

'*Thu9  threatened,  I  did  read, — one  stanza.  I  oould  not  go  on, 
though  the  scaffold  were  the  doom  of  my  silence. 

•« « What  foolery  is  this  ?    Give  it  to  me !  * 

"The  paper  was  pulled  from  my  clinging  fingers.  Clearing  his 
throat  with  a  loud  and  prolonged  hem,  then  giving  a  flourish  of  his 
ruler  on  the  desk,  he  read,  in  a  tone  of  withering  derision,  the  warm 
breathings  of  a  child's  heart  and  soul,  struggling  after  immortality, — 
the  spirit  and  trembling  utterance  of  long-cherished,  long-imprisoned 
yearnings. 

"  Now,  when,  after  years  of  reflection,  I  look  back  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  moment,  I  can  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  poem  subjected 
to  that  fiery  ordeal,  I  wonder  the  paper  did  not  scorch  and  shrivel  up 
like  a  burning  scroll.  It  did  not  deserve  ridicule.  The  thoughts 
were  fresh  and  glowing,  the  measure  correct,  the  versification  melo- 
dious. It  was  the  genuine  offspring  of  a  young  imagination,  urged  by 
the  *  strong  necessity '  of  giving  utterance  to  its  bright  idealities — the 
sighings  of  a  heart  looking  beyond  its  lowly  and  lonely  destiny.  Ah ! 
Mr.  Regulus,  you  were  cruel  then. 

'<  Methinks  I  see  him,  hear  him  now,  weighing  in  the  iron  scales 
of  oriticism  every  springing,  winged  idea,  cutting  and  slashing  the 
words  till  it  seemed  to  me  they  dropped  blood,  then  glancing  from 
me  to  the  living  rows  of  benches,  with  such  a  cold,  sarcastic  smile ! 
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*<  Had  t  received  enoouragement  instead  of  rebuke,  praise  instead 
of  ridicule, — had  he  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  spoken  some  such 
kindly  words  as  these : 

<* '  This  is  very  well  for  a  little  girl  like  you.  Lift  up  that  down- 
oast  faice,  nor  blush  and  tremble  as  if  detected  in  a  guilty  act.  Yoa 
must  not  spend  too  much  time  in  the  reveries  of  imagination,  for  this 
is  a  working-day  world,  my  child.  Even  the  birds  have  to  build  their 
nests,  and  the  coral  insect  is  a  mighty  laborer.  The  gift  of  song  is 
sweet,  and  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  Creator's  glory.  The 
first  notes  of  the  lark  are  feeble,  compared  to  his  heaven-high  strains. 
The  fainter  dawn  precedes  the  risen  day.' 

'*  O  !  had  he  addressed  me  in  indulgent  words  as  these,  who  knows 
hut  that,  like  burning  Sappho,  I  might  have  sung  as  well  as  loved  ? 

"  I  remember  very  well  what  the  master  said,  instead  of  the  imag- 
ined words  I  have  written. 

"  <  Poetry,  is  it  7 — or  something  you  meant  to  be  called  by  that 
name  ?  Nonsense,  child  ! — ^folly,  moonbeam  hallucination !  Child, 
do  you  know  that  this  is  an, unpardonable  waste  of  time?  Do  you 
remember  that  opportunities  of  improvement  are  given  you  to  enable 
you  hereafter  to  secure  an  honorable  independence  ?  This  accounts 
for  your  reveries  ovefH;he  black-board,  your  indifference  to  mathe- 
matics, that  grand  and  glorious  science  !  Poetry ! — ^ha !  ha  !  I  began 
to  think  you  did  not  understand  the  use  of  capitals, — ha !  ha ! ' 

"  Did  you  ever  imagine  how  a  tender  loaf  of  bread  must  feel  when 
out  into  slices  by  the  sharpened  knife  7 — ^how  the  young  bark  feels 
when  the  iron  wedge  is  driven  through  it  with  cleaving  force  7  I  think 
I  can,  by  the  experience  of  that  hour.  I  stood  with  quivering  lip, 
burning  cheek,  and  panting  breast,  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  paper, 
which  he  flourished  in  his  left  hand,  pointing  (xt  it  with  the  fore-finger 
of  his  right. 

•<  ( He  shall  not  go  on ! '  said  I  to  myself,  exasperation  giving  me 
boldness;  <  he  shall  not  read  what  I  have  written  of  my  mother!  I 
will  die  sooner !  He  may  insult  my  poverty,  but  hers  shall  be  sacred, 
and  her  sorrows  too ! ' 

*<  I  sprang  forward,  forgetting  everything  in  the  fear  of  hearing  her 
name  associated  with  derision,  and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
manuscript.  A  fly  mig^t  as  well  attempt  to  wring  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant. 

*<  *  Really,  little  poetess,  you  are  getting  bold !  I  should  like  to  see 
you  try  that  again !    You  had  better  keep  quiet ! ' 

'*  A  resolute  glance  of  the  keen,  black  eye, — resolute,  yet  twinkling 
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with  secret  merriment, — and  he  was  about  to  oommenoe  another 
stanza. 

**  I  jumped  up  with  the  leap  of  the  panther.  I  could  not  loosen  his 
strong  grasp,  but  I  tore  the  paper  from  round  his  fingers,  ran  down 
the  steps  through  the  rows  of  desks  and  bendies,  without  looking  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  flew,  without  bonnet  or  covering,  out  into  the 
broad  sunlight  and  open  air. 

"  *  Gome  back,  this  moment !  * 

"  The  thundering  voice  of  the  master  rolled  after  me  like  a  heavy 
stone,  threatening  to  crush  me  as  it  rolled.  I  bounded  on  before  it, 
with  constantly  accelerated  speed. 

«*  Qt)  back — ^never ! 

**  I  said  this  to  myself.  I  repeated  it  aloud  to  the  breeze  that  came 
coolly  and  soothingly  through  the  green  boughs,  to  fan  the  burning 
cheeks  of  the  fugitive.  At  length,  the  dread  of  pursuit  subsiding,  I 
slackened  my  steps,  and  cast  a  furtive  glance  behind  me.  The  cupola 
of  the  academy  gleamed  white  through  the  oak  trees  that  surrounded 
it,  and  above  them  the  glittering  vane,  fiishioned  in  the  foim  of  a  giant 
pen,  seemed  writing  on  the  azure  page  of  heaven. 

"  I  cast  mjrself,  panting,  on  the  turf,  and,  turning  my  face  down- 
ward instead  of  upward,  clasped  my  hands  over  it,  and  the  hot  tears 
gushed  in  scalding  streams  through  my  fingers,  till  the  pillow  of  earth 
was  all  wet  as  with  a  shower." 

In  the  sequel  of  this  story,  the  child  is  forgiven,  and  the  teacher 
confesses  that  he  had  been  unkind,  pleading  that  he  "  had  been  previ- 
ously much  chafed,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  offences  of  many,"  as  he  said,  **  burst  forth  on  one,  perhaps  the 
most  innocent  of  all." 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  this  letter.  Strive  to  adopt  eaok  a 
course  of  life  as  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  feelings  and  passions 
under  control.  Avoid  all  occasions  of  angry  excitement ;  and  endeavor, 
on  entering  your  school-room,  to  leave  spleen  behind,  lest  it  be  vented 
on  the  innocent,  and  you  yourself  suffer  the  mortification  and  regret 
of  being  unjust  to  those  you  arp  bound  to  protect,  to  guide,  and  love. 

The  illustrations  I  have  given,  both  firom  fact  and  fiction,  unite  in 
enforcing  the  same  idea.  They  both  show  the  sad  consequences  of  a 
mistaken  course,  on  the  actor  and  on  those  interested  in  or  connected 
with  him. 

Other  lives  are  yet  to  be  sacrificed  under  similar  impulses,  and 
other  teachers  to  lose  their  character  and  their  dignity,  when  they 
yield  the  reins  to  impatient  emotion. 


X.    HEALTH  OP  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

BT  CATHARINE  E.   BEECHER. 


[The  foHowing  communioation  waa  addressed  by  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  read  before 
that  body,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  at  Detroit,  on  the  13th  of  August.  The 
iabJQct  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  disoassed 
{horoughly  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  from  time  to  time. — Ed.] 

Having  received  the  kind  assurances  of  your  late  President  that 
an  article  from  my  pen  should  be  communicated  to  you,  allow  me  first 
to  express  my  regret  that  for  years  I  have  been  precluded  by  the  state 
of  my  health  from  personal  attendance  at  your  annual  meetings,  and 
chiefly  because  they  are  so  interesting  that  the  excitement  would  prove 
injurious. 

This  very  statement  introduces  the  subject  to  which  I  ask  your 
attention,  and  that  is,  the  Health  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  our 
country. 

In  the  statements  that  follow,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  what  I 
offer.  All  I  shall  do  will  be  to  ask  your  attention^  with  the  hope  that 
what  is  offered  will  at  least  induce  inquiries  on  your  part,  and  that 
the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  will  result  in  future  efficient  action. 
Permit  me  first  to  state  some  results  of  my  own  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  national  health,  which,  if  not  to  others,  at  least  to  my  own 
mind,  2iXQ  facts. 

The  Anglo-American  race  in  the  United  States,  when  developed 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  are  the  model  race^ — the  high- 
est q)ecimen  of  humanity  yet  known.  The  facts  from  which  this  is 
deduced  have  been  accumulating  for  years  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
gentleman,  and,  in  due  time,  will  be  published.  As  a  specimen,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, — 
where  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  pure  air,  both  night  and  day, 
eat  simple  food,  and  exercise  abuhdantly, — grow  up  to  a  stature  and 
strength  which  seem  prodigious.  When  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky, 
and  two  or  three  others,  thus  bom  and  reared,  went  to  England  and 
France,  as  medical  students,  they  were  annoyed  in  the  streets  by 
admiring  crowds,  who  deemed  their  well-developed  and  towering 
forms  as  speoimen  giants.    But,  their  native  states  could  show  multi- 
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tudes  of  such.  Now,  bistorj  shows  us  that  it  is  the  best  physically 
developed  races  that  are  the  conquering  raceSy  and  that  degenerated 
and  enfeebled  races  become  the  conquered.  It  was  the  athletic  train- 
ing of  the  Greeks  that,  under  Alexander,  enabled  them  to  bear  such 
protracted  and  astonishing  &tigue  and  exertions, — and  thus  they  con- 
quered the  world. 

It  was  when  the  Boman  armies  were  at  the  height  of  their  physi- 
cal development  that  their  sturdy  cohorts  conquered  the  world.  And, 
when  that  nation  sunk  to  an  effeminate  race,  though  highly  cultivated 
in  mind,  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  sturdy,  well-developed,  though 
ignorant  barbarians. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  home-roared  Englishman,  like  his  cattle^  has 
been  constantly  an  improving  stock,  so  that  the  armors  preserved,  and 
once  worn  by  the  Norman  conquerors,  are  too  small  for  their  improved 
descendents. 

But,  in  our  own  land,  the  reverse  is  becoming  true.  General 
Washington  and  his  staff  were  not  men  ^picked  for  size  or  strength, 
and  their  average  weight  was  two  hundred,  and  their  physical  develop- 
ments were  such  as  are  but  rarely  seen  at  this  day. 

Instead  of  the  physical  advance  witnessed  in  our  fether  land,  there 
is  evidence  of  such  degeneration, — and  mainly  too  within  the  last 
centuiy, — that,  should  the  ratio  continue,  a  few  more  generations 
would  show  the  result  in  a  race  of  sicklg  and  deformed  pigmies. 

As  evidence  of  this  deterioration,  may  be  mentioned  the  universal 
impression  made  upon  foreigners  when  they  first  arrive  here,  and 
observe  the  proportion  of  sallow,  thiu,  and  unhealthful  countenances, 
and  the  directly  opposite  impression  when  our  countrymen  first 
encounter  the  ruddy,  healthful  countenances  to  be  met  in  England. 

Returned  missionaries,  who  compare  the  present  generation  with 
the  one  they  left  thirty  years  ago,  testify  to  a  great  change  in  respect 
to  the  unhealthful  appearance  of  this  generation,  when  compared  with 
the  one  they  leH. 

Physicians  all  over  tbe  land  testify  to  the  increase  of  physical 
debility  and  nervous  diseases,  that  all  show  the  deterioration  of  the 
whole  physical  organism.  And,  our  blood,  that  vital  current  which 
nourishes  all  parts,  has  become  so  corrupt  that  medical  men  declare 
that  nearly  half  our  population  have  a  scrofulous  taint. 

The  reasons  for  all  this  are  perfectly  apparent  There  has  been  an 
entire  change  in  the  habits  of  this  nation  within  thirty  years.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  changed  from  open  fire-places,  that  secured  a  con- 
stant fiow  of  pure  and  cool  air,  to  close  stoves,  that  allow  neither. 
Even  furnace  heating  is  so  managed  as   to  give  lungs  and  skin 
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oyerbeated  air,  deprived  of  part  of  it8  oxygen,  and  thus  the  system  is 
debilitated.  Beside  this,  our  houses  are  made  tighter  than  they  used 
to  be,  so  as  to  exclude  the  pure  air,  both  by  day  and  night. 

Then  the  abundance  of  our  prosperity,  extending  to  all  classes,  has 
resulted  in  pernicious  habits  of  diet.  We  not  only  eat,  ourselves,  but 
we  give  to  cbildren  such  quantities  of  candies,  condiments,  and  confec- 
tionery, as  never  were  heard  of  in  former  generations.  The  amount 
of  sugar,  molasses,  and  sweet  cooking  given  to  children  in  this  coun- 
try, is  such  as  is  never  seen  in  any  other. 

Then  we  eat  hot  food,  and  greasy  food,  and  high-seasoned  food,  and 
indigestible  food,  and  food  hastily  masticated,  and  food  at  irregular 
hours, — as  was  n6ver  done  by  our  ancestors.  Thus,  the  air  and  the 
food,  by  which  the  body  is  built  up,  both  become  causes  of  debility 
and  disease.  , 

Next  comes  the  increased  stimulation  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  all 
possible  ways.  First,  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  per- 
nicious medical  drugs,  have  increased  at  a  prodigious  rate  in  fifty 
years.  Men,  women,  and  children  drink  tea  and  coffee  with  a  fre- 
quency and  a  degree  of  strength  never  ^own  among  our  ancestors. 
Then  the  men  and  boys  are  stimulating  the  brain  and  nerves  with  the 
poisonous  tobacco  as  was  never  done  before,  while  alcohol,  though 
somewhat  restrained,  still  exerts  its  debilitating  influence  over  multi- 
tudes that  never  pass  for  hard  drinkers. 

A  meat  diet,  too,  is  more  stimulating  than  any  other,  and  no  other 
nation  devours  such  quantities  as  ours. 

To  all  this  physical  stimulation  is  added  an  amount  of  intellectual 
and  business  excitement  for  adults,  such  as  was  never  imagined  in 
former  days,  while  the  mental  taxation  to  children  in  schools  is  fifty- 
fold  what  it  was  in  a  former  generation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  was  about  all  that  was 
expected  of  the  masses,  and  all  that  was  taught  to  those  not  going  to 
college.  No  daily  drilling  in  crowded  and  hot  school -rooms,  in  all 
manner  of  sciences,  with  evening  lessons  at  home.  No  Sunday  les- 
sons, no  books  for  children  at  every  turn.  Such  intellectual  stimulus 
for  children  was  never  known  in  a  former  generation,  while  the  cares, 
business,  and  exciteiaent  of  all  kinds  for  men  and  women  have 
increased  at  an  equal  ratio.  Every  thing  is  going  on  at  high  steam 
pressure.  Now,  the  more  the  brain  is  exercised,  the  greater  the  need 
there  is  for  pure  air  and  exercise.  This  presents  another  great  change 
in  our  habits  from  those  of  our  ancestors. 

In  former  days,  children  worked  with  their  parents,  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  growth  almost  universally.    But,  in  these  days, 
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the  greater  portion  of  parents,  when  they  send  their  children  to  school, 
require  little  or  no  labor  from  them. 

Now,  to  balance  this  great  increase  of  intellectual  stimulation,  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  physical  exercise.  The  nen^es 
of  motion  are  the  balance  power  to  the  system,  so  that  exercise  roust 
always  increase  as  mental  excitement  increases.  But,  this  law  of  our 
nature  has  been  exactly  reversed.  Just  as  all  kinds  of  stimulation 
have  increased,  the  habits  of  physical  exercise  have  decreased. 

To  this  has  been  added  frightful  abuses  in  the  fashions  of  female 
dress,  that  lead  to  debility,  distortion,  and  diseases,  by  which  the 
mothers  of  the  present  and  coming  generation  are  entailing  debility 
on  their  o&pring. 

These  are  the  changes  in  our  habits  and  customs  that  are  deterio- 
rating  the  noblest  physical  race  the  sun  ever  looked  upon,  and  which 
are  scattering  debility,  decay,  misery,  and  sickness  all  over  the  land. 

These  are  the  practices  that  are  debilitating  the  constitutions  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  all  over  the  nations. 

Is  there  any  remedy? 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  there  t>  a  remedy ;  that 
it  is  a  sure  and  speedy  one ;  and,  that  this  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  of  this  nation,  more  than  of  any  other  class  of  persons. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  first  thing  is  to  make  the  teachers, 
the  children,  and  the  parents  understand  the  case.  They  need  not 
merely  to  learn  the  construction  and*  physiology  of  the  human  frame. 
They  need  this  only  so  far  as  is  needful,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
laws  of  health  ;  but,  for  the  end  aimed  at,  they  need  no  more. 

For  this  purpose,  they  need  a  short,  simple  course  of  practical  in- 
struction on  the  laws  of  health,  as  the  laws  of  Ood,  which  they  commit 
sin  in  violating  cls  really  as  when  they  steal  or  lie.  And  they  need 
to  have  the  consequences  of  violating  these  laws  urged  on  their  atten- 
tion as  often  and  as  earnestly  as  are  their  religious  duties,  and  the 
penalties  of  another  world. 

A  school-book  that  is  so  simple  that  children,  with  a  little  help 
from  teachers,  can  understand  it,  and  so  popular  in  form  that  parents 
will  read  it  at  home,  this  is  the  first  desideratum. 

Could  this  be  secured,  then  the  teacher,  aftd  parents,  and  pupils 
would  have  a  constant  monitor  of  their  danger  and  duties.  A  weekly 
or  tri-weekly  lesson  in  such  a  book  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
teachers  and  pupils  in  leading  to  a  consideration  of  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  health,  as  is  secured  by  Sunday  and  weekly  sermons  and 
lectures  in  keeping  up  an  attention  to  strictly  religious  duties. 

With  this  should  be  combined  a  daily  course  of  physical  training 
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in  school,  in  which  teachers  and  pupils  should  unite.  This  should  be 
scientific,  designed  to  exercise  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  intellectual  excitement  connected  with 
schools.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  both  the  teachers  and  the 
children  of  this  nation  can  be  led  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course 
of  exercise. 

Any  such  system  never  will  be  practised  by  individuals  alone.  The 
assembling  of  pupils  and  scholars  gives  a  daily  opportunity  to  unite 
social  excitement,  lythm,  and  harmony  of  motion,  and  a  regular  and 
effective  course  of  physical  training. 

This  was  the  course '  adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  such  wonderful 
success  as  made  them  at  once  the  strongest,  wisest,  and  most  beauti- 
ful nation  on  earth.  This  is  the  course  which  is  extensively  adopted 
in  European  schools,  with  like  beneficial  results. 

Could  such  a  system  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health,  and  such 
a  course  of  physical  training,  be  instantly  enforced  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  nation,  there  would  be  an  immediate  remedy  for  the  evils  and 
dangers,  so  far  as  the  rising  generation  and  their  teachers  are 
concerned. 

But,  this  speedy  action  can  not  be  effected.  For  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  all  the  energies  of  parents,  children,  teachers,  school-com- 
mittees, philanthropists,  and  legislatures,  has  been  directed  to  the 
intellectual  training  of  the  children.  All  this  pressure  has  been  put 
on  the  brain  and  nerves^  while  the  body  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
and  has  staggered  and  fainted  under  the  pressure. 

The  American  people  never  do  any  thing  moderately.  They  go  by 
steam  pressure  in  every  thing.  They  have  been  working  on  the  brain 
and  nerves  of  childhood  for  thirty  years  or  more,  till  the  whole  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  nation  is  falling  to  decay. 

Now,  if  we  can  only  start  them  as  energetically  in  the  direction  of 
a  healthy  and  thorough  physical  training^  they  will  be  as  speedy  and 
e£Scient  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else. 

But,  how  can  they  be  thus  moved  ?  The  first  step  must  be  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  physical 
training  in  our  schools.  We  need  to  have  investigations  made,  as  to 
the  health  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  all  over  the  land,  and  then  to 
have  the  results  scattered  all  over  the  nation.  That  such  investiga- 
tions are  practicable,- if  teachers  can  be  induced  tc^lend  their  aid  for 
the  purpose,  a  few  experiments  of  the  writer  have  proved. 

In  order  to  do  this,  teachers  need  first  to  learn  to  understand  the 
fflgns  and  causes  of  debility  and  deformity. 

For  example,  when  there  is  a  debility  of  constitution,  owing  to  all 
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the  canset  tluit  have  been  set  forth,  especiaD j  where  there  h»  been 
little  pnre  air  and  exercise  to  invigorate  it^  thai  all  the  mmcleaof  the 
bod  J  become  flabbjr  and  weaL 

The  meet  dangeroos  resnlt  of  this  is  on  the  abdomimal  wmteUtj  by 
which  the  whole  interior  of  the  bodj  is  held  np  in  its  pit>per  focm, 
and  firm  packing. 

When  these  muscles  become  debilitated,  the  whole  organism  MJb 
dawntpard^  enlarging  the  lower  part,  while  the  chest  becomes  flattened, 
and  the  shoulders  consequently  bent  forward 

Thus,  also,  the  erect  position  of  the  bodj,  (which  is  secured,  to  a 
great  extent,  bj  the  close  and  tight  packing  of  the  intestinea,  and  sus- 
tained mainlj  by  these  abdominal  muscles,)  b^pns  to  fiuL  The  fidl- 
ing  of  the  lower  portion  makes  a  hollow  and  weak  feeling  in  the 
center  of  the  bodj,  and  gradually  it  bends  forward.  Thus  comes  so 
many  flat  chests,  and  crooked  backs,  and  projecting  necks. 

Again,  by  neglect  of  exercise,  bad  food,  and  bad  air,  the  whde 
body  is  debilitated.  Then,  in  young  girls,  the  tight  dresses,  and 
monstrous  weight  and  heat  of  the  clothing  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  with  unbealthful  positions  in  bed  and  in  school,  produce 
another  deformity  called  lateral  curvature  of  the  epine.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  one  shoulder,  or  one  hip,  or  both,  being  higher  than  the  other, 
or  by  the  projection  of  one  shoulder*  blade  more  than  the  other. 

Again,  when  children  breathe  the  contaminated  air  of  crowded  or 
ill-yentilated  school-rooms,  or  bed-rooms,  and  when,  too,  their  brains 
are  overtaxed  with  too  much  intellectual  effort,  without  counterbal- 
ancing exercise,  a  headache  is  the  ordinary  index  of  approaching 
greater  evils. 

These  three  items  furnish  data  for  one  species  of  investigation,  in 
which  teachers  can  lend  their  aid.  As  a  specimen,  the  writer  visited 
one  city  school  for  young  ladies,  for  this  purpose,  and  found  that  of 
148  pupils,  who  were  examined,  three-fourths  had  more  or  less  head- 
ache ;  and,  thirty-fvCy  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  148,  had  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  in  different  stages. 

In  another  large  country  boarding-school,  where  the  pupils  were 
chiefly  from  the  industrial  classes,  of  100  examined,  y^/y  or  nearly 
one-half  had  more  or  less  curvature  of  the  spine.  Of  the  flat  chests, 
round  shoulders,  and  bent  bodies,  produced  by  debility,  no  account 
was  at  that  time  taken,  but  they  abounded  on  every  side. 

Now,  may  it  not  be  practicable,  by  influences  and  measures  that 
shall  eminate  from  your  honorable  bodj,  to  engage  the  teachers  of 
this  country  in  investigations  of  this  sort,  which  eventually  shall  be 
published  to  the  nation  at  large !    Would  not  such  measures  tend. 
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more  than  anytbing  else  could  4I0,  to  direct  the  attention  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  to  the  evils  and  dangers  that  threaten  us,  as  well 
as  to  induce  measures  for  the  remedy  ?  And,  what  other  body  could 
so  appropriately  suggest  and  promote  this  investigation  as  the  one  I 
have  now  addressed  ? 

This,  then  is  the  first  practical  point,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
your  attention,  viz. :  the  institution  of  some  method  for  ascertaining, 
the  state  of  health  of  the  teachers  and  children  of  this  nation^  with 
reference  to  introducing  a  system  of  physical  training  in  all  ^  schools 
of  the  land. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  would  ask  attention,  is  the  course  of 
instructions  contained  in  a  work  entitled,  Physiology  and  Calisthenics 
for  Families  and  Schools,  the  copy-right  interest  of  the  author  being 
wholly  given  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  this  work,  the  desideratum 
in  most  school-books  in  Physiology  is  aimed  at  No  more  of  the 
science  and  teachers  of  physiology  are  introduced  tlian  is  needful  to 
make  the  laws  of  health  appear  intelligible  and  reasonable,  while  the 
great  aim  is  to  make  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  feel  that  the  latos 
if  health  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  lead  them  to  understand  and 
obey  them.    With  this  is  connected  a  course  of  scientific  causthsnic 

TRAINING. 

The  copy-right  of  this  work  is  given  to  a  benevolent  educational 
association,  and  their  agents,  in  five  of  our  chief  cities,  offer  it  for  sale, 
so  that,  when  purchased  of  them,  neither  publishers  or  author  shall 
have  one  cent  of  the  profit ;  but,  the  whole  goes  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  physical  education,  by  the  endowment  of  institutions  where 
a  teacher  shall  be  sustained  by  these  funds  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  it 
proper  to  ask  your  attention  to  this  work  when  all  other  authors  and 
publishers  must  be  excluded  from  your  attention. 

Another  work,  entitled  Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  JSdppi- 
nesSy  is  also  given  to  the  same  benevolent  association.  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  work  is  very  similar  to  the  other,  but  the  latter  portion 
contains  statistics  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  female  health  and  of 
dangers  to  the  health  and  morals  of  young  children  at  school,  to 
which  also  your  attention  is  sought  The  changes  in  the  healthful 
habits  of  this  nation ;  and,  especially  the  great  increase  of  intellectual 
stimulation  in  the  education  of  girls,  have  produced  results  in  regard 
to  the  women  of  this  nation  that  are  destructive  alike  to  health  and 
to  domestic  happiness,  while  young  children  are  exposed  to  sufferings 
and  temptations  that  were  never  known  in  former  days. 

There  is  no  class  of  women  who  are  so  great  sufferers  from  want  of 
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pure  air  and  exercise,  and  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  as  femak 
teachers.  There  are  statistics  of  female  health  in  the  Letteri  to  the 
People^  which  every  teacher  and  every  parent  should  obtain  and  deeply 
ponder.  It  is  the  deep  conviction  of  the  writer  that  fowr  out  of  five 
of  the  female  teachers  of  this  country  lose  their  heaith^  in  moat  oases, 
in  less  than  five  years  service.  The  destruction  of  female  health  in 
the  chief  and  only  liberal  profession  open  to  woman,  is  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  developments  of  the  day. 

As  before  mentioned,  both  these  works  are  similar  in  presenting  a 
short  and  popular  account  of  the  construction  of  the  human  body  and 
the  laws  of  health  in  the  first  part  It  is  the  laet  portion  that,  in  the 
one,  contains  a  system  of  physical  training  adapted  to  oomnoon  schools, 
and,  in  the  other,  the  statistics  of  health,  and  the  dangers  to  the  young 
above  referred  to. 

Permit  me  again  to  call  your  attention  to  a  third  point,  with  which 
the  preceding  is  intimately  connected,  viz. :  the  benevolent  aasodatioa 
referred  to. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  first  entered  your  honorable  profession. 
In  my  earliest  published  Work,  in  1829,  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  the  main  idea  on  which  that  association  rests ;  and  that  is,  that 
woman  has  a  profession^  embracing  the  three  departments  of  teaehing^ 
healthy  and  domestic  economy^  and  that  society  have  done  her  a  wrong 
in  withholding  from  her  such  advantages  in  preparing  for  it,  and  such 
honorable  and  remunerative  employment  in  it  as  man  secures  for  his 
most  important  professions. 

Every  person  roust  allow  that  woman's  calling  is  to  educate  children, 
to  be  the  nurse  of  infancy  and  of  tfie  sick,  and  to  superintend  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  family  state.  These  are  the  three  depart- 
ments  of  woman's  profession,  as  distinct  and  as  important  as  those  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology  for  man. 

To  sustain  and  render  honorable  their  three  professions,  men  invest 
large  sunis  in  buildings,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  and  then  supply 
endoicfnenis  to  support  the  highest  class  of  teachers.  This  secures  to 
men  the  highest  style  of  education  for  their  precessions,  while  it  sup- 
ports a  large  class  of  educators  of  the  male  sex  in  honor,  and  literary 
ease  and  success. 

Now,  it  is  well-known  that  the  wrongs  of  women  have  been  urged 
on  the  attention  of  the  public  by  an  organization  of  talented  and 
energetic  men  and  women,  who  command  a  wide  and  increasing  sym- 
pathy. To  remedy  the  wrongs  set  forth,  they  urge,  ^Oive  us  the  pro- 
fessions of  many  and  access  to  his  institutions  for  preparation.*^ 

The  American  Wofnan's  Educational  Assoeiationj  on  the  contrary, 
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ui^, — Give  us  institutioDS  that  shall  prepare  us  for  our  oum  distinct- 
ive  profe$sionj  and  give  us  honorable  and  remunerative  employment 
in  it. 

In  carrying  out  the  aim  of  this  Association,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
secure  endowed  institutions  for  women,  in  which  the  three  departments 
of  woman's  profession  shall  have  teachers  sustained  to  give  their  whole 
attention  to  these  departments, — just  as  the  other  sex  support  teachers 
to  train  young  men  for  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

The  Managers  of  this  Association  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
educators  and  authoresses  in  the  nation,  while  gentlemen  of  high 
character  are  incorporated  to  hold  and  administer  fiinds  under  the 
direction  of  these  ladies,  and  for  the  purposes  above  specified.  It  is 
this  Association  which  will  receive  all  the  profits  that  may  be  made  on 
the  works  ofiered  to  your  attention. 

Should  the  work  on  Physiology  prove  to  be  such  a  work  on  health 
as  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  in  preference  to  those  that  are 
more  scientific  and  less  practical,  and  should  the  system  of  Calisthe- 
nics, appended  to  this  Physiology,  be  generally  adopted,  two  objects 
would  be  accomplished.  The  knowledge  and  practice  that  are  essen- 
tial to  national  health  would  be  extended,  and  the  income  thus  raised 
would  be  secured  to  those  interests  of  woman  and  her  profession 
which  have  been  most  neglected. 

It  is  to  the  most  liberal,  cultivated,  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community  that  we  must  look  for  aid  in  this  effort  to  advance  the  true 
and  best  interests  of  woman,  by  methods  that  even  the  most  conserv- 
ative approve.  And,  where  can  we  hope  to  find  higher  specimens  of 
them  than  in  your  honorable  body. 

And  now,  as  the  period  approaches  in  which  I  am  to  forsake  all 
active  efforts  in  the  profession  which  I  love,  and  which  I  have  served 
so  long,  and  as  those  forebodings  of  a  final  parting,  that  always  attend 
the  first  crossing  of  the  ocean  and  an  absence,  it  may  be  of  years, 
gather  around,  I  seem  to  be  addressing  words  of  parting  and  bequest 
to  my  brethren  and  sisters,  who  have  labored  with  me  in  the  same 
noble  and  as  yet  unappreciated  profession. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  resign  to  your  sympathy  and  care  that  depart- 
ment of  the  great  field  for  which  I  have  toiled  so  long,  and  now  can 
toil  no  more.  It  is  the  profbssional  interests  of  my  own  sex ;  that 
department  of  woman's  training  that  prepares  her  for  her  special 
duties  as  educator^  nurse^  and  housekeeper,  and  aims  to  provide  her 
honorable  and  remunerative  employment  in  those  duties. 

My  lifers  history,  embracing  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
intellectual  training  to  fit  women  to  teachj  the  preparation  of  works 
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on  Phytiology  and  Htalih^  to  fit  her  to  be  a  nurse  of  infancy  and  the 
Bick,  and  of  works  on  Domestic  Economy^  to  train  her  to  be  a  good 
housekeeper ;  the  enterprise  to  provide  honorable  employment  for  her 
in  her  profession,  so  sucoessfally  conducted  by  Gov.  Slade;  and, 
finally,  the  American  WomarCs  Educational  Association,  which  em- 
braces all  these  objects, — has  been  one  systematic  and  comprehensive 
effort,  that  have  absorbed  all  my  thoughts,  my  t|^e,  and  my  income, 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  that  career,  I  was  among  the  earliest  pio- 
neers in  advancing  woman's  claim  to  higher  intellectual  culture.  So 
far  as  I  knew  then,  the  institution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  under  my  care, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  several  other 
branches,  never  before  studied  by  woman.  And,  I  stimulated  my  own 
brain,  and  the  bfains  of  my  pupils,  without  fear  or  stint,  as  thousands 
are  now  doing ;  when,  suddenly  and  unwarned,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  my  whole  nervous  fountain  gave  out,  and  my  physical  system 
was  irretrievably  ruined.  And,  doubtless,  many  of  my  pupils  were 
equal  sufferers  from  ray  ignorance.  The  last  twenty  years  has  been 
one  of  incessant  debility  and  prostration,  while,  as  I  journeyed  or  visited 
health  establishments  all  over  the  land,  I  discovered  the  dreadful  havoc 
that  a  similar  course  is  effecting  among  teachers  and  pupils  all  over 
the  land. 

Permit  me,  then  to  close,  by  committing  to  your  sympathy  and 
benediction  the  great  interests  which  have  absorbed  my  life,  and  will 
hold  my  deepest  regards  to  life's  final  hour.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you,  too,  that  this  cause  which  we  are  reviving,  is  the  noblest  that  can 
engage  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  man. 

All  efforts  and  plans  that  terminate  in  earthly  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
I  ment  will  fade  and  pass  away  as  eternal  years  pass  by.  But,  they 
who  on  earth  educate  even  one  child  to  become  the  parent  of  a  family, 
educate  a  race.  The  children,  the  children's  children,  and  so  on  for 
generations,  will  reproduce  your  labors.  And,  every  one  of  these 
educated  minds  will  live  forever,  and  will  turn  back  to  you  as  that 
benefactor  whose  labors  have  thus  brought  forth,  not  an  hundred,  but 
a  thousand,  thousand  fold. 

[The  foregoing  communication  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association,  to  be  assigned  by  them  to  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  at  Albany.] 
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The  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  standard  of  know- 
ledge in  our  country  is  regarded  by  all  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education  as  marking  an  important  era.  In  our  common  schools, 
especially  in  large  cities,  the  standard  of  intellectual  training  in  all 
studies  pursued,  is  of  the  highest  order ;  but,  to  complete  the  system, 
so  well  approved,  one  branch  more,  one  too  long  neglected,  must  be 
included  in  the  list  of  studies,  and  rank  in  importance  with  the  rest ; 
that  is,  the  art  of  drawing.  On  many  occasions,  when  urging  the 
importance  of  the  study,  the  response  has  been,  ^  Of  what  use  is  it  ?^ 
By  way  of  answering  the  question,  let  us  go  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record  and  consider  the  beginning  of 
things,  when  we  6nd,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  art,  that  all  nations  have  practised  it  in  some  form,  that  it 
arose  with  the  wants  of  a  people  and  kept  pace  with  their  national 
progress  and  cultivation, — the  useful  arts  giving  rise  to  the  ornamental, 
and  the  ornamental  in  turn  perfecting  the  useful, — until  the  skill  of 
the  artist  contributed  materially  to  their  wealth,  both  individually  and 
nationally. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  art  of  coining  money.  The  earliest  money 
transaction  on  record  is  that  in  which  it  is  related  that  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  *^  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money 
with  the  merchant,"  in  payment  for  the  field  of  Machpelah.  This 
payment,  doubtless,  consisted  of  mere  pieces  of  silver,  without  any 
impress  or  mark,  which  passed  by  weight  only,  as  the  term  shekel, 
which  eventually  became  the  name  of  positive  coins  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, from  shaJcal^  to  weigh,  fully  implies.  The  denomination  for 
money  used  in  the  Book  of  Job  is  not,  however,  shekel^  but  kesitah,  a 
lamb ;  as  some  have  thought,  from  the  image  of  that  animal  having 
been  stamped  on  the  pieces  of  the  weight  of  a  shekel,  as  the  image 
of  an  ox  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  Roman  pound  weight  of  copper; 
the  shekel,  though  at  first  without  mark,  being  afterward  stamped 
with  the  symbol  of  that  barter  in  cattle  for  which  it  was  the  first 

*  Tbe  prineipftl  aathorttitt  quoted  are  MuUer'i  **  Aneieot  Art,  and  Iti  ReinalDa,"  and  Bob* 
phrej'fl  works  on  eotaa. 
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more  convenient  substitute.  There  is  also  a  hypothesis  that  hesitah^ 
though  translated  "  a  piece  of  money,"  in  our  version,  may  possibly 
have  been  actually  a  lamb ;  it  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
term  hesitah,  or  lamb,  refers  to  the  form  of  the  weight  by  which  the 
shekel  of  silver  is  weighed, — the  shekel  being,  probably,  the  quantity 
of  silver  for  which  a  lamb  was  exchangeable,  and  the  weight  by 
which  it  was  weighed  being  made  in  the  form  of  that  animal,  to  re- 
present the  kind  of  cattle  and  the  number,  a  single  lamb, — ^which  that 
weight  of  silver  represented,  when  it  superseded  direct  barter.  Both 
the  weight  and  its  value  in  reference  to  cattle  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  as,  in  Egyptian  paintings,  we  find  public  function- 
aries,— for,  in  Elgypt,  the  state  superintended  all  transactions  of  the 
kind, — represented  in  the  act  of  weighing  pieces  of  silver  in  the  form 
of  ring  money,  with  a  weight  in  the  form  of  a  lamb,  and  noting  down 
the  amount  on  a  tablet.  In  the  same  painting  is  a  weight  in  the 
form  of  half  a  lamb,  the  hind  quarters  evidently  representing  half  the 
full  weight  Similar  weights  have  been  discovered  in  Assyria  by  La- 
yard,  and  the  Jewish  half  shekel  may  have  been  represented  in  the 
same  way.  The  shekel^  when  long  afterward  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
positive  coin,*  was  of  the  weig]it  of  two  Greek  drachmce,  and  equal, 
therefore,  to  about  two  shillings  and  three  pence,  English, — ^probably 
the  value  of  a  lamb  at  that  period. 

The  shekel  of  the  age  of  Jacob  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  shekel  ha-kodesk,  of  the  sanctuaiy,  of  which  the  standard  remains 
in  the  custody  of  the  priests.  It  would  appear  that,  as  commerce 
increased  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Micah,  who  lived, 
according  to  the  ordinary  computations,  about  1500  years  B.C.,  that 
commercial  wants  had  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  pieces  of  silver 
used  in  trade  had  augmented  in  number,  and  diminished  in  size ;  for, 
a  transaction  of  Micah  with  his  mother  has  reference  to  a  sum  of  okk 
THOUSAND  pieces  of  silver ;  and,  similar  sums  of  one  thousand  pieces 
of  silver  are  mentioned  three  centuries  later,  in  the  transactions  of  the 
five  lords  of  the  Philistines  and  Delilah ;  that  they  were  very  small 
pieces  is  proved  by  the  statement  that  the  lords  brought  the  money 
in  their  hands,  probably  in  sealed  bags,  each  containing  a  certain 
weight,  as  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  Jews,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 

'  The  t^pet  of  this  coin  are,  on  the  obTene,  the  nored  cap  of  maaoa,  which  BCosm  was 
ordered  to  preeerre,  in  commemoration  of  the  manna  miraculoualy  furnished  in  the  wilder* 
neaa ;  and,  on  the  reTene,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  on  which  three  ilowen  are  shown.  The  inserip* 
lions  are  In  the  ancient  Samaritan  character.  And  the  most  common  hare,  on  the  obverss, 
the  inscription  "  Shekd,  ^  ItroA^^  and,  on  the  reverse, "  Jerutalem  the  EMjf."  Some  hay 
siMh  inseriptioos  ss,  *^Stroioiir,  Frimti  ff  Arati,"  **71U  fint  ytor  ff  the  DeUveranee  ^ 
Zntwf,"  etc.,  etc. 
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thej  did  not  adopt  the  use  of  positire  coins  till  long  after  their  intro- 
duction into  other  countries.  From  the  tame  of  Abraham,  however, 
to  that  of  Maccabees,  about  144  years  B.  C,  they  probably  had,  like 
other  oriental  nations,  in  addition  to  their  more  common  money, 
formed  of  small  pieces  of  silver,  which  passed  by  weight,  a  kind  of 
^*  jewel-money,"  consisting  of  ear-rings  and  other  personal  ornaments, 
adjusted  to  a  certain  weight,  which  might,  on  occasion,  be  used  as 
money.  Such  are  the  jewels  mentioned  in  Genesis,  xxiv.,  22,  as  given 
by  Abraham's  servant  to  Rebekah.  ^'  The  man  took  a  golden  ear-ring, 
of.  half  a  shekel  weighty  and  two  bracelets  for  the  hand,  of  ten  shekels 
weight  of  gold."  They  bad  a  kind  of  ring-money,  no  doubt  similar 
to  that  used  afterward  by  the  Celtic  nations  of  the  West.  The  gold 
and  silver  ring-money  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  formed  of 
wire,  bent  into  a  circle,  but  not  fastened,  so  that  it  could  with  ease 
be  made  into  a  chain,  from  which  portions  could  be  detached  at 
pleasure.  ^' We  have,"  says  Mr.  Bonomi,  in  an  interesting  memoir, 
^  the  actual  representation  of  this  currency  among  the  ancient  Ethiopi- 
ans and  Egyptians  in  hieroglyphic  sculptures,  in  which  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  men  weighing  rings,  and  a  scribe  taking  note  of  their 
number  and  value,  the  gold  rings  being  painted  yellow,  and  the  silver, 
white,  accompanied  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  those  metals,  engraved  or 
painted  near  them.  The  hieroglyphic  representative  of  gold  being  the 
crucible,  and  the  crucible  crossed  by  a  leek,  the  symbol  of  white,  repre- 
senting silver."  Similar  rings  are  still  current  in  Nubia,  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  was  enabled  to  procure  some  specimens  from  a  Jclab^  or  slave 
merchant,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Numismatic  Society.  They 
varied  from  a  sixteenth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness^ 
and,  in  diameter,  the  longest  way,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches ;  the  rings  of  silver  were  larger,  and  some  of  them,  which  had 
been  worn  as  bracelets,  were  ingeniously  ornamented  with  engraved 
work.  The  paintings  above  alluded  to  also  represent  sealed  bags, 
containing  possibly  a  number  of  rings,  equal  to  a  certain  weight, 
probably  a  talent,  as  would  appear  by  the  history  of  the  bags  of  sil- 
ver given  by  Naaman  to  Gehazi,  (2  Kings,  v.,  23,)  each  of  which 
contained  a  talent ;  being,  together  with  a  change  of  raiment,  enpugh 
for  one  man  to  carry.  Other  kinds  of  money,  of  more  primitive 
character,  also  existed, — such  as  engraved  stones,  like  the  Egyptian 
scarabaei ;  pieces  of  cloth,  or  slices  of  salt,  of  a  certain  estimated  value, 
which  still  form  the  current  money  of  some  parts  of  Northern  Africa, 
doubtless  the  remnant  of  patriarchal  times  and  customs. 

The  ring-money  of  the  East  found  its  way  to  the  West  and  North 
at  a  very  early  period,  where  it  was  still  retained  long  after  regular 
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eoiiiB  were  faoim  and  used.    That  ring-mooeT  m  still  ebmlaled  ii 

BritaiD  io  ihe  last  eenimj  before  the  Chiisdaii  era,  k  prored  hr  fht 

testiiiioiij  of  C«Bar;  and,  that  it  was  in  me  in  IrelacDd  still  mora 

reeenllj,  is  proved  by  the  continiial  disoorefr  of  ricgs  of  that  de»- 

eriptjoo.    In  Sweden  and  Norwrny,  the  nse  of  rii^-moiMT  oootinQed 

till  a  oomporatirdj  recent  period.    In  the  "  Qiroiudes  of  the  Sea- 

Kng  of  Xorwar,"  written  in  the  twelfth  oentmr,  Harold  Hardnda 

is  spoken  of  as, — 

**  He  vlwai  the  rwrweam  witeh  wHfa 
He  vbo  the  gwU  rimgw  does  not 

and,  in  another  place,  the  king,  Olaf  Haroldson,  pays  the  SkaU  TLor- 
mod  for  his  song  with  a  gold  ring,  weighing  half  a  maik.  It  a;  pean 
that  there  were  aluo  rings  of  a  mark,  and  two  marks,  and  some  of 
much  greater  dimensions.  The  difference  between  this  nng-monej 
and  that  which  the  Egyptian  officials  are  seen  weighing  is,  that  the 
Egyptian  rings  were  not  separately  adjusted  to  any  spedal  weight, 
and,  therefore,  belong  to  weighed  money,  an  earlier  phase  of  monetaij 
progre»(.  The  ring-money  of  Britain,  and  the  north-west  of  Enrc^Wy 
was  so  &r  in  advance  of  the  Egyptian  stage  as  to  have  each  ring  ad- 
justed to  a  spedal  weight,  for  which  it  might  pass  without  weighing; 
the  ring-money  becoming  thus  closely  anaI<^otts  to  true  coinage. 
From  the  abundance  of  specimens  found,  this  money  appears  to  have 
been  more  in  use  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  earliest  ring- 
money  found  in  Ireland  appears  to  belong  to  a  period  when  each  ring 
might  pass  by  ttJe  instead  of  weighty  in  a  manner  analagous  to  that 
of  true  coins.  The  smallest  rings  were  found  to  weigh  exactly  one- 
half  pennyweight,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  unit  by  which  the 
larger  sizes  were  graduated,  up  to  twelve  ounces,  forming  a  system  of 
ring-money,  neariy  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  stamped  coins.  A  group 
of  brass  rings,  looped  one  within  the  other,  exhibits,  perhaps,  the 
method  of  carrying  money  of  this  kind. 

The  large  torques,  and  also  armlets  worn  by  the  Gauls  and  other 
nations,  were  a  kind  of  **  jewel^money^  being  adjusted  to  a  certain 
weight,  to  pass  as  money,  if  required.  Caesar  tells  ns  that  the  Gauls 
^  nse  for  money  gold  and  iron  rings  of  certain  weight^  and  makes  a 
similar  statement  in  relation  to  Britain.  The  latter  (the  iron)  have 
all  perished  by  oxidation,  but  the  former  are  still  found  in  great  num- 
bers. To  these  may  be  added  rings  of  silver  and  also  of  brass,  each 
of  a  graduated  weight  Hie  earliest  ring-money  appears  to  have  been 
always  open  on  one  side,  being,  in  fact,  pieces  of  wire  of  a  certain 
length,  bent  round.  The  two  ends,  which  were  at  first  plain,  were,  in 
after  periods  singularly  flattened  and  ornamented, — ^the  transition  from 
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the  simple  piece  of  wire  to  the  later  decorative  forms,  bcin^  perfectly 
exhibited  in  a  good  series  of  Irish  ring-money. 

Some  of  the  larger  specimens  of  this  ring-money  are  very  curious 
and  beautiful,  and  might  have  been  most  conveniently  carried  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other.  The  torque^  worn  around  the 
neck  by  the  Gallic  warriors,  most  frequently  of  pure  gold,  and  weigh- 
ing sometimes  above  four  pounds,  was  of  this  kind,  and  was  always 
adjusted  to  a  certain  weight  as  money,  in  addition  to  being  a  personal 
ornament  One  found  at  Pattingham,  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred,  was  of  6ne  gold,  and  weighed  three  pounds  and 
two  dunces.  It  was  four  feet  long,  very  bright  and  flexible,  and  could 
be  bent  round  the  arm,  the  middle,  or  the  neck,  and  extended  again 
to  its  former  shape,  with  comparative  ease.  When  worn,  it  was  fast- 
ened by  a  simple  hook,  forming  each  extremity.  Similar  ornaments, 
as  bracelets  and  anklets,  are  still  worn  in  several  parts  of  British  India, 
which  are  also  of  equally  fine  gold,  and,  from  their  extreme  ductility, 
can  be  wrapped  round  the  wrist,  and  will  retain  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  without  any  fjastening.  Yery  magnificent  specimens 
were  discovered  near  St  Quentin,  in  1832 ;  they  were  beautifully 
wrought,  and  some  weighed  over  four  pounds.  They  were  all  without 
the  small  hooks  at  the  extremities,  their  ductility  being  sufficient  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  close  them  without  a  fastening.  One  of  these 
ornaments  was  found  thus  closed ;  but,  some  antiquarians  have  thought 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  worn  round  the  neck,  remaining  open, 
in  which  they  differ  from  the  torque^  which  was,  in  fact,  as  its  name 
imports,  a  twisted  annula  of  two  or  more  bars  intertwined. 

That  such  ornaments  were  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, insigna  of  office,  et  cetera^  is  proved  by  many  allusions  of 
ancient  authors,  and  by  passages  in  the  Sacred  writings,  where  one 
kind  is  designated  JRabeed^  which  literally  signifies  a  twisted  chain  or 
wreath,  and  the  Chaldean  term  manak  is  used  to  express  another 
similar  ornament  After  the  well-known  victory  of  Manlius  over  the 
Gaulish  chie(  and  the  capture  of  his  torqtie^  which  he  was  allowed  to 
wear,  the  permission  to  use  such  ornaments  became  common  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  "  torquati "  were  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
Roman  army, — forming  a  kind  of  legion  of  honor.  The  great  weight 
of  these  torques  and  manakSy  worn  as  ornaments,  appears  extraordi- 
nary ;  but,  the  examples  cited  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  hon- 
orary, or  rather  tributary,  torques  sent  to  Augustus  by  the  Gauls, 
which  weighed  one  hundred  pounds.  Great  numbers  of  these  orna- 
ments are  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  among  barbara  spolia,  after 
their  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  other  nations.     According  to  Livy,  one 
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thousADcL  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  takan  from  the  Boii,  by 
Cornelins  Scipio,  and  carried  to  Rome. 

The  step  from  simple  barter  to  that  of  an  inconvenient  metallic  cnr- 
rency,  passing  by  weight,  was  an  enormoos  one  in  the  march  of  civil- 
ization ;  bnt,  the  transition  from  a  weighed  cnrrency  to  one  formed  of 
positive  coins,  which  were  received  at  once  as  of  a  certain  value, 
guaranteed,  not  by  an  individual,  but  by  a  state,  with  the  national 
signet  stamped  upon  it  to  establish  and  denote  that  value,  was  a  yet 
greater  step,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  entire  after  development  of 
Uie  commercial  system. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  first  coined  gold,  and  the 
"Parian  Chronicle"*  records  that  Phidon,  of  Argos,  first  caused  rilver 
to  be  coined,  in  the  island  of  JEgin&,  The  earliest  known  gold  coins 
were,  doubtless,  adjusted  to  some  well-known  standard,  and,  therefore, 
received  the  name  of  stater,  a  Greek  word  signifying  standard.  This 
standard  appears  to  have  been  of  a  weight  corresponding  to  two 
drachmse  of  silver,  and  of  the  value  of  twenty.  Thus  the  Greeks, 
when  they  first  established  the  use  of  coins  as  a  circulating  medium, 
perhaps  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  years  ago,  liud  the  foundation  of 
the  forms,  sizes,  and  divisions  still  found  in  all  the  currencies  of  Europe. 
Some  antiquarians  attribute  an  earlier  date  to  the  Persian  darics  of 
gold  and  silver ;  but,  the  Greek  coins  alone  furnish  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  coining,  from  the  simple  stamping  of  the  lump  or 
button  of  metal  on  one  side  only,  through  all  its  phases,  to  that  of 
the  perfect  coin,  exhibiting  the  full  though  gradual  progress  of 
the  art. 

The  first  species  of  n^oney  that  was  circulated  by  tale  and  not  by 
weight,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  consisted  of  spikes,  or  small 
obelisks  of  brass  or  iron ;  six  of  these  being  as  many  as  the  hand 
could  grasp.  From  the  names  of  this  rude  money,  were  derived  the 
words  obolus  and  drachmce^  signifying  **  spike  "  and  "  handful,"  which 
continued,  long  after  the  invention  of  positive  coins,  to  be  the  names 
of  two  well-known  pieces  of  Greek  money,  one  of  which  was  worth 
six  of  the  other. 

The  date  of  the  transition  of  Greek  monetary  affairs  from  pieces 
that  passed  by  weight,  or  by  the  bulk  to  positive  coins  of  guaranteed 
individual  value,  can  not  be  accurately  defined ;  but,  as  Homer  expressly 
states  that  an  ox  was  exchanged  for  a  "  bar  of  brass "  of  certain 
dimensions,  and  a  woman,  who  understood  several  useful  arts,  was 
considered  of  the  value  of  "four  oxen,"  it  is  clear  that  a  positive 

*  A  series  of  ancient  inscriptions  on  marble,  now  at  Qjcford,  probably  Inscribed  in  the  see* 
end  centary  B.  C. 
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ocMiiage  did  not  exist  in  Greece  in  his  time ;  while  the  allusion  in  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  to  both  gold  and  silver  coins,  proves  that  they  were 
then  in  use ;'  and,  it  is,  therefore,  between  these  epochs  that  we  must 
place  the  invention  of  coined  money. 

The  earliest  symbols  placed  on  coins  referred  to  the  foundation  of 
a  state;  as,  for  example,  the  phoke^  or  seal  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
Phocians,  in  reference  to  the  shoal  of  these  little  animals,  accepted  as 
a  good  omen,  as  they  followed  the  fleet  during  the  emigration  of  that 
people  to  Asia  Minor.  On  a  Lydian  coin,  the  fore-parts  of  a  bull  and 
lion,  form  the  subject  of  the  seal  or  signet,  by  which  its  weight  and 
worth  were  guaranteed.  This  type  was  probably  received  &om  Assy- 
ria or  Persia,  where  the  triumph  of  the  lion  over  the  bull  symbolized 
the  triumph  of  regal  power  over  domestic  enemies.  The  lion  also 
represented  heat,  or  the  sun,  and  the  bull,  water,  or  general  humidity, 
an  image  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks  to  symbolize  a  river. 
Homer  describes  the  river  Scamander  as  roaring  like  a  bull.  Em- 
blems of  the  tutelary  deities  are  next  found  forming  the  national 
type. 

CJoins,  from  their  earliest  commencement,  not  only  fiimish  represen- 
tations of  the  emblems  of  the  religious  belief  of  a  people,  but  also 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  state  and  progress  of  art  from  period 
to  period.  Take,  for  instance,  the  gold  coin  of  the  Phocians,  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and  evidently  of  the  earliest 
period,  probably  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  On  one  side  is  the  rude  image  of  the  .seal  exhibited  in  bold 
relief,  while  the  other  bears  merely  a  rough  indent,  the  mark  of  the 
punch,  by  means  of  which  the  lump  of  gold  was  driven  into  the  die. 
The  first  advance  shown  in  taste  and  skill  is  in  the  form  of  the  punch 
mark,  which  is  made  more  regular.  The  coins  of  some  of  the  states 
were  impressed  with  symbols  of  their  deities,  or  some  object  sacred 
to  them ;  as,  Ceres,  by  the  ear  of  barley ;  Bacchus,  by  the  bunch  of 
grapes ;  Diana,  by  the  stag.  As  art  progre&sed,  these  objects  were 
formed  with  more  accuracy ;  and,  when  represented  on  the  obverse 
of  a  coin,  in  a  raised  form,  they  appeared  on  the  reverse  as  the 
indented  punch  mark.  As  the  artist's  skill  increased,  heads  of  deities 
were  substituted  for  the  rude  stones,  or  aerolites,  which  were  first 
worshipped  as  s3rmbols  of  the  gods.  The  heads  of  deities,  with  fea- 
tures expressive  of  their  character,  were  then  impressed  on  coins, 
while,  on  the  reverse,  the  emblems  take  the  place  of  the  punch  mark. 
Advancing  still  farther  in  art,  the  full  figure  of  the  deity  was  repre- 
sented, and  on  coins  are  found  the  full  length  figures  of  the  demi- 
gods.   The  next  transition  was,  adopting  the  portraits  of  a  sovereign 
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or  prince,  with  the  attributes  of  some  deity.  As,  for  instanoe,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules,  or  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion ;  Ljsimachus,  represented  as  a  homed  Bacchus,  et  cetera.  FinaUj, 
names  and  titles  superseded  attributes.  Ptolemy,  of  £^pt,  assumed 
the  title  of  Setor  (Saviour).*  As  this  custom  became  more  common, 
the  title,  gods,  was  added  to  a  coin  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  which 
was  struck  by  their  son,  Philadelphus.  From  this  epithet  is  traced 
the  origin  of  the  expression,  '^  king  by  divine  right" 

The  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  greatest  commercial  people  of  anti- 
quity, had  a  variety  of  coins,  nearly  all  of  which  bore  a  representa- 
tion of  their  chief  goddess,  Astarte,  on  the  reverse,  while  the  obverse 
presented  the  name  of  the  reigning  ruler,  the  date,  et  cetera,  Astarte, 
or  Astaroth,  was  the  moon  worshipped  in  the  human  form,  and  was 
to  the  Tjrians,  Sidonians,  and  other  commercial  cities  of  the  East, 
what  Diana  and  Juno  were  to  the  Greeks.  Her  sacrificial  rites  were 
not  bloody,  but  consisted  in  offerings  of  wines,  breads,  and  perfumes. 
She  was  styled  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and  hence  we  see  the  force  of 
the  meaning  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when,  lamenting  over  the 
idolatry  of  the  Hebrews,  he  charged  them  with  making  cakes  for  the 
queen  of  Heaven. 

The  type  first  adopted  on  coins,  was  the  one  constantly  adhered  to 
as  the  most  suitable.  The  so-called  ideal  representations  of  the  Greek 
gods  are  not  types,  and  do  not  preclude  the  freedom  of  the  artist,  but 
rather  furnish  the  strongest  impulse  to  new  and  genial,  as  well  as  ever 
recurring  inventions. 

The  Roman  series  of  coins,  which  rose  as  it  were,  on  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Greece,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  undoubted  portraits 
recorded  on  it>  is  considered  of  the  highest  historical  importance  and 
interest.  Addison  calls  the  Roman  coinage  a  sort  of  **  State  Gazette," 
on  which  all  the  truly  great  events  of  the  empire  were  periodically 
published ;  and  when  we  find  such  announcements  as  Egypta  Capta^ 
on  coins  of  Augustus,  struck  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Judea  Capta 
on  those  of  Vespasian,  issued  when  Judea  was  finally  subjected  to  the 
Roman  yoke  ;  or,  ^  Bex  parthis  datiu^  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  when 
the  Roman  Emperor  gave  a  king  to  the  Parthians,  we  must  allow  the 
aptness  of  the  term.  In  addition  to  the  vivid  illustrations  of  history 
and  general  civilization  which  they  convey,  the  coins  of  Greece  and 
Rome  form  in  themselves  a  complete  history  of  art  Some  coins  of 
the  greatest  age  of  Grecian  splendor,  present  works  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  sculpture  on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  Roman  series  may  be 
traced  the  gradual  decline  of  art  with  the  decay  of  the  empire. 

■  ■  ■  —  ■■■II  ■      ■■  I  ■  ■  —  ■  ■ I  -  I  ■■-  I  ■■     I  ,  ■         I  ■■         ——^—^^^■^■^1^ 

*  Accordiug  to  Cic«ro,  this  word  it  so  significant  that  It  cannot  b«  cxprcgsed  iu  ons  Latin 
word,  and  should  be  read,  Saviour  God. 
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The  great  and  varied  interest,  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  the 
stndj  of  ancient  coins  began  to  be  perceived  with  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  small  collections  were  made  at 
this  early  period ;  the  first  on  record  being  that  of  the  celebrated 
Petrarch,  who  eventually  presented  it,  with  his  memorable  letter,  to 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  next  find  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples, 
collecting  ancient  coins  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  which  he  constantly 
carried  about  with  him  in  a  richly  carved  casket  of  ivory.  The  great 
Cosmo  de  Medici  perceived  the  interest  of  these  beautiful  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  commenceed  a  cabinet  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  magnificent  Florentine  collection.  Mathias  Corvinus,  king 
of  Hungary,  also  formed  a  cabinet  of  medals  about  that  period. 
Francis  the  First,  of  France,  among  his  other  acts  of  munificence  in 
the  patronage  of  art,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  French  collec- 
tion, now  the  finest  in  Europe. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  coins  in  a  national  point  of  view 
is  now  fully  understood.  The  Russian  collection,  though  of  com- 
paratively modem  formation,  already  contains  some  thousands  of  in- 
teresting coins.  The  Madrid  collection,  contains  2,672  coins  of  gold, 
80,692  of  silver,  and  51,186  of  copper.  That  of  Vienna  is  much 
more  extensive,  containing  24,112  Greek  coins  of  all  metals,  30,902 
Roman,  and  38,000  of  the  middle  ages.  But  that  of  Paris  surpasses 
all  others  in  numbers,  and  in  more  than  one  class ;  both  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  its  specimens  are  unrivalled. 

Ancient  medals  were  in  the  form  of  coins,  and  were  strudc,  either 
to  transmit  the  portrait  of  some  distinguished  person,  or  to  com- 
memorate some  great  event.  The  reverses  of  medals  present  full- 
length  figures  of  deities  with  their  attributes,  also  games,  public 
buildings,  and  ceremonies  of  various  kinds.  Some  reverses  bear  the 
portrait  of  the  queen,  and  again,  that  of  the  son  or  daughter  of  the 
prince  who  appears  on  the  obverse. 

Medallions  were  of  a  larger  size,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  dififerent  Emperors  for  their  friends,  or  for  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors.  The  Romans  generally  stamped  the  subjects  of 
them  upon  their  ordinary  coins*  To  the  figures  of  the  deities  with 
their  attributes  they  added  the  name.  The  Greek  medallistB,  with 
purer  taste,  gave  the  symbols  only. 

Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  engraving  of  coin-dies,  often  in  dis- 
tricts and  towns  not  otherwise  known  as  the  seats  of  schools  of  art ; 
yet  during  the  first  half  of  the  third  period,  from  the  80th  Olympiad 
to  the  111th,  the  designs  of  devices  on  coins,  although  often  grandly 
conceived,  and  full  of  character,  still  retained,  for  the  most  part,  a 
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oertaio  hardness.  In  the  second  half,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
point  that  has  ever  been  reached  in  beauty  of  expression  was  then 
attained,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Sicily.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  great  awkwardness  in  the  mechanical  process  of  stamping.  The 
art,  however,  was  much  advanced  by  the  prevalent  custom  of  multi- 
plying the  already  extremely  numerous  types  of  coins,  by  the  com- 
memoration of  victories  in  the  sacred  games,  deliverance  from  dangers 
by  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  other  events  that  admitted  of  mytholo- 
gical representation,  and  thus  we  often  find  in  the  smallest  compass, 
a  plastic  scene  replete  with  ingenious  designs  and  allusions. 

The  degeneracy  of  art  in  the  Macedonian  dominions,  is  manifested 
more  clearly  in  the  coins  than  in  any  thing  else,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  certain  and  authentic  manner.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  third  period,  they  display,  generally,  excellent  design  and  execu- 
tion, such  as  those  of  Alexander  himself  and  others,  especially  those 
struck  in  Sicily  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  handling,  and  yet  are 
far  inferior  to  other  works  in  power  and  grandeur.  The  Macedonian 
coins  from  Antigomes  Gonatus,  and  the  Syrian  coins  from  Antiochus 
II.,  downward  are  of  much  less  value.  Even  the  Sicilian  coins  of 
Hiero  II.,  and  his  family  are  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones.  In  like 
manner,  among  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  are  not  generally 
of  high  escellence,  the  oldest  coins  are  distinguished  as  the  best 
Among  the  coins  of  the  Grecian  States,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
many  will  be  found  remarkable  for  easy  and  powerful  handling,  yet 
none  to  which  can  be  awarded  the  praise  of  genuine  perfection  in 
art. 

The  art  of  cutting  dies  notwithstanding  the  limited  fame  which  these 
artists  enjoyed,  even  in  the  chief  places  where  the  art  was  cultivated, 
was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  the  highest  perfection,  so  that  nothing 
remained  to  the  Romans  but  to  improve  the  process  of  stamping. 
Although  the  casting  of  coins  was  not  confined  to  ancient  Italy, 
stamping  was  the  usual  process  in  Greece  and  later  Rome,  and  yet 
the  blanks,  that  is  the  pieces  of  metal  destined  for  impression,  were 
cast  in  molds,  commonly  of  a  lenticular  form,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  able  to  bear  the  stamp,  which  was  often  very  deeply  engraved. 
The  dies  were  made  of  hardened  brass,  down  to  the  time  of  Cons  tan- 
tine,  when  the  use  of  steel  was  adopted.  Medals,  properly  so  called, 
which  did  not  circulate  as  money,  were  not  continued  from  the  Greek 
period  of  art ;  but  the  large  gold  pieces  of  the  Oonstantian  period 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class. 
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mspoAT  or  A  msNCH  ooiiMiauoN. 


The  following  article  was  tranftlated  for  the  Dablin  Journal  of  Industrial 
Progress  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiiti  d*  Encouragement  pour  P  Industrie 
Nationale.  (2d  Sec.  No.  5.)  It  is  part  of  a  Report,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  fVance,  by  a  Commisnon  consisting  of  Messrs.  Faux  Rav- 
AisBON,  (Inspector  General  of  Superior  Instruction,)  Brongniakt,  Ingrbs,  Pioot, 
SiMART,  Bbllog,  EkroKNB  Delacroix,  Hippolttk  Flandrin,  Mcissonier,  Jour- 
FR07,  Duo,  and  Pillbt  :    The  Reporter  was  M.Ravaisson. 

All  the  Arts  are  learned,  more  or  less,  by  practice.  Fahricando  fit  faber^  it 
has  been  said,  and  we  may  likewise  say  that  Drawing  is  learned  by  Drawing. 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  like  all  the  arts  that  of  Drawing  cannot  be  learned 
without  practice,  does  practice  alone  suffice,  without  any  order  or  any  kind  of 
rule  7  It  has  been  so  pretended  in  our  times,  aod  so  also  even  in  the  time  of  Le- 
onardo Vinci  :  *^  Some  believe,'*  says  he,  '^  that  without  other  science,  the  prac- 
tice of  copying  natural  objects  alone  suffices.''  But  he  adds :  "  There  is  nothing 
which  deceives  us  more  than  trusting  in  our  own  judgment  without  other  reason, 
as  experience  ever  proves,  the  enemy  of  alchymists,  necromancers,  and  other  sim- 
ple (self-confident)  spirits."  • 

And  in  fact,  how  many  mistakes  of  every  kind  does  not  practice  without  any 
rule,  or  blind  routine,  produce,  which  one  must  afterwards  lose  much  time  to  set 
right  ?  When  we  walk  without  guide  through  an  unknown  country,  on  the  sim- 
ple fiEiith  of  a  judgment  yet  unformed,  and  directed  by  nothing,  how  many  chances 
are  there  of  our  losing  our  way  !  and,  what  is  worse,  having  had  for  a  long  time 
no  means  of  perceiving  in  what  we  are  mistaken,  how  many  chances  of  our  con- 
tracting, from  a  false  manner  of  seeing  and  judging,  some  irremediable  habit! 
If,  then,  it  is  true  that  Art  cannot  be  learned  without  practice,  it  is  also  true  that 
some  Theory  is  necessary  to  Practice  to  direct  it 

"  Those  who  are  captivated  by  mere  practice  without  any  science,  are  like  nav- 
igators who  go  to  sea  without  rudder  or  compass,  and  who  never  know  with  cer- 
tainty where  they  are  going.  Practice  ought  ever  to  be  built  on  sound  theory  ; 
without  this,  nothing  is  well  done,  no  more  in  painting  than  in  any  other  pro^ 
fession.'' 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  among  all  the  objects  which  can  be  studied, 
there  are  some  the  study  of  which  is  more  profitable  ;  at  least,  one  of  the  first 
rules  by  which  practice  ought  to  be  governed,  is  that  which  will  teach  it  to  what 
objects  it  should  by  preference  address  itself. 

Of  all  that  Nature  produces  or  Art  has  ever  invented,  the  human  figure  is  that 
which  it  is  most  important  to  understand  well  and  to  know  how  best  to  represent, 
because  in  Art  as  in  Nature  it  is  to  man  that  the  first  and  principal  place  apper- 
tains. Miide,  among  all  holies,  to  serve  for  the  habitation  and  instrument  of  the 
Soul,  to  obey  its  will  and  to  express  its  aflfections,  the  Human  Body  is  of  all  that 
which,  in  its  movements,  in  its  forms,  in  all  their  proportions,  presents  at  once 
the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  unity ;  it  is  that  whose  different  t)'pe8  are  the 
most  strongly  marked  with  a  special  character,  a  distinct  individuality  that,  in 
fine,  which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  Beauty.  From  this  it  results  that  errors 
in  the  representation  of  the  human  figure  are  more  sensible  than  in  that  of  any 
other  figure,  and  that  he  that  commits  them  recognizes  tliem  himself  more  easily. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  to  teach  how  in  all  things  to  judge  of  their  proportions 
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Aoonratdy,  that  is  to  my,  m  we  hare  aaid,  to  Draw,  there  m  nothing  better  than 
to  propose,  ae  the  first  object  of  stody  and  imitation,  the  human  figure.  It  is  a 
point  upon  which  scarcely  any  difi^renoe  of  opinion  exists. 

Bat  because  the  human  figure  is  the  most  comph'cated  both  in  its  movements 
and  in  iUi  forms,  it  follows  also  that  it  is  of  all  figures  the  most  difficult  to  see  well 
and  to  represent  well.  In  living  nature,  where  to  the  variety  of  forms  is  added  that 
of  colors,  and  the  mobility  inseparable  from  life,  the  complexity  is  such  that  it 
ia. manifestly  impossible  for  a  beginner  not  to  lose  himself  in  it  Hence  the 
necessity  upon  which  all  the  world,  or  all  but  all,  is  again  unanimous,  of  a  simpli- 
fication at  first,  of  that  whicdi  consists  in  giving  as  a  model  not  nature  itself,  but 
an  image  of  nature,  without  motion  and  without  color ;  that  is  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  6ots«  [a  statue,  cast,  or  figure  in  full  relief.] 

But  does  not  such  a  figure,  if  it  be  an  entire  figure,  offer  still  a  whole  composed 
of  too  many  different  elements,  whose  relations  it  is  impossible  for  an  inexperi- 
enoed  eye  to  seiie  and  reproduce  7  Upon  this  point  again,  npon  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  to  tho  beginner  an  entire  figure  for  model,  no  difference  of 
opinion. 

Now,  there  is  (me  part  of  the  hupian  figure  in  which  more  even  than  in  the 
remainder,  the  proportions  are  skilifnl  and  delicate,  which  more  than  oil  the  rest 
possosBsa  individn^ity  of  character,  which,  in  fine,  is  susceptible  of  a  beanly  more 
exquisite  than  all  the  rest,  and  which  beside  forms  in  itself  in  some  sort  a  whde, 
already  sufficiently  complicated  and  difficult  to  understand.  This  part  is  the 
Head. 

.  The  least  simplification  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make,  the  least  restrio- 
tion  to  the  haxardous  essays  of  a  blind  routine,  would  be  to  give  at  first  as  models 
only  round  casts  (6osse«,)  and  among  these  only  those  of  simple  Heads. 

Must  we  not  go  yet  &rther  ?  Must  we  not  give  beginners  for  their  first  models, 
instead  of  round  casts,  prints,  drawings,  or  photographs,  where  the  visible  appear- 
ances are  more  easily  distinguished  from  the  real  proportions  which  they  express, 
where  the  lights  ana  shades  are  more  simple  and  more  easily  understood  ;  must 
we  not  also,  instead  of  entire  heads,  make  them  imitate  at  first  only  the  parts  of 
which  the  head  is  eompoaed  ?  It  is  this  opinion  which  in  all  times  has  obtained 
greatest  credit;  it  is  this  which  in  all  times  has  been  generally  practiced,  as 
witness  the  writings  of  Cennino  Cbnnini,*  Lsonardo  nA  ViNci,t  Bknvbnuto 
Cellini,}  Vasaki,^  Loncazzo,|  Armbnini,^  Db  Piles,**  &c.,  as  prove  the  col- 
lections of  the  Prineiplet  of  Drawing  which  have  been  published  at  different 
epochs.tf'  In  fine,  it  is  this  whi<^  is  practiced  still  in  our  owiAimes  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  schools,  one  may  even  say  in  almost  all. 

From  all  time  then  this  principle  has  been  generally  held  as  true ;  that  it  is 
only  after  having  learned  what  is  easy  and  simple  that  what  is  difficult  and  com- 
plex should  be  attempted.  On  this  principle  the  student  imitates  drawn  or 
engraved  figures  before  those  in  relief;  the  parts  of  a  figure  before  the  entire. 
Moreover,  he  applies  himself  to  imitate  exactly  the  form  of  whatever  subject  he 
studies,  and  conseouently  to  represent  with  care  the  lights  and  shades  which 
render  it  visible,  and  which  determine  the  relative  inclinations,  the  melting  away 
or  the  relief  of  the  surfiaces. 

It  is  complained  that  by  this  method,  proceeding  step  by  step  ttom  the  imitation 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  head,  after  prints,  too  muon  time  is  required  to  come  to  the 
imitation  of  heads  and  entire  figures  firom  the  round ;  it  is  also  compbiined  that  too 
much  time  again  is  spent  in  making  each  drawing  in  the  imitation  of  the  lights, 
of  the  shadows,  of  the  half-tints ;  that  amidst  the  minutis  of  this  labor  a  vicious 
habit  is  contracted  of  pre-ooouppng  one's-self  to  excess  with  details, — a  habit 
which  no  longer  allows  one  to  comprehend  the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  has  been 
said,  in  short,  that  the  result  which  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves  b  that  of 

*  Trattato  dtUa  pittura,  (Roma,  1881,)  8to.  c.  & 
tDefUtPUtura,  p.  57. 

I  Diurao  9opra  t  pri^pi  e'l  motto  fimpararo  Varte  dot  d'oegno  Copere^  M Uano,  1811,  8to, 
▼olume  Ml) 
§  Introduxiane  alle  tre  arti  di  dioe^no^  e.  16.     Vita  di  Miekolafnolo  Buonartftti,  p.  1B9. 
b  TratttUo  deUa  Pittura. 
••  Prfoetti  della  Pittura.  c.  3. 

*  *  Etemeno  de  pein/ure  pratique.  P  i.e.  1 . 

ttSee  eapccislfj  thote  engraTed  after  the  d«st(ns  of  P»Una  the  younger,  of  Prospero  Fon- 
tana,  of  AiMiibal  Carracci,  of  Guercioo,  dec. 
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-leading  the  student,  in  the  least  poasible  time,  to  reproduce  the  eflfeot  of  the  whele 
and  the  general  aspect  of  things,  and  that  after  several  years  even  employed  in 
this  patient  study,  beginning  with  the  elements  of  the  human  figure,  one  can 
scarcely  hope  to  reach  such  a  result 

Hence  the  different  systems  in  which  drawing  is  commenced  by  the  hnitation 
of  heads  in  full  relief. 

In  the  boldest  of  these  systems  such  models  are  given  to  the  student  for  imita- 
tion from  the  very  first,  and  without  assistance.  This  is  what  Jacotot,  the 
author  of  what  is  colled  the  *'  Universal "  system,  proposed  as  an  applicatbn  of 
his  general  views  toward  the  simplification  of  instruction.  Experience  has 
proved,  as  it  was  easy  to  forsee,  that  a  head  in  full  relief, — ^that  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere,  for  example, —  proposed  as  a  first  model  to  all  b^inners,  offers  them,  by 
its  multiplied  proportions,  complicated  by  so  many  mysterious  eSectta  of  perspective, 
and  light  and  shade,  absolutely  ittsurny>untable  difficulties ;  they  either  lose  cour- 
age entirely,  or  else  passing  on  to  another  work,  in  spite  of  the  gravest  errors, 
which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  correct,  they  take  np  forever  the  ruinous  habit 
of  doing  bad  work  and  remaining  content  with  it. 

In  the  system  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubdb,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  a  system  which  has  gained  considerable  support,  and  which  even  now  has  its 
partizans,  the  first  model  proposed  for  imitation  is  still  a  head  in  Ihll  relief,  but  it  is 
ft  head  simplified. 

By  this  means  M.  Dusuts  has  hoped  to  preserve  the  advantages  which  Jaootot 
promised  himself  by  his  plan,  and  to  get  rid  of  its  inconveniences. 

Accordingly,  M.  Dosuis  gives  banners  for  their  first  model  a  bust  which 
presents  only  very  general  masses  or  features ;  after  this  bust,  another,  which 
ofiers  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third  in  which  the  details 
are  still  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  which  completes 
the  series,  and  which  alope  is  all  but  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts  (of 
which  each  is,  besides,  placed  in  three  different  positions :  the  head  set  straight  in 
the  first,  raised  in  the  second,  but  down  in  the  third,)  these  four  busts  thus  presoit 
four  successive  states  of  the  same  figure,  fW)m  the  roughest  sketch  up  to  the  com" 
pletion  of  it ;  they  are  the  degrees  by  which  the  author  of  the  system  proposes  to 
conduct  the  student,  from  the  general  indication  of  the  whole  to  complete  repre- 
sentation, comprising  all  the  detail  of  the  parts. 

So  that,  says  M.  Dubnis,  while  commencing  Drawing  by  the  entire  Head,  by  a 
whole,  as  in  M.  Jacotot^s  method,  and  in  all  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  abridffe  the  study  of  Drawing,  we  commence,  however,  by  a  simple  and 
easy  object,  and  only  pass  in  succession,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  though  fol- 
lowing indcMsd  an  inverse  path,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  from  the  easy 
to  the  difllicult  Besides,  thinks  he  again,  to  proceed  thus  is  to  proceed  in  con- 
formity with  the  great  principle,  that  general  effect  should  command  the  details, 
and  that,  accordingly,  every  work  of  art  should  commence  by  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  * 

In  truth,  if  the  different  parts  may  be  called  simple  in  relation  to  a  quality,  and 
itis  in  this  sense  that  the  limbs  are  simple  in  relation  to  the  body,  we  may  from 
another  point  of  view  consider  as  simple,  in  relation  to  an  object  completely  deter- 
mined, a  less  determined  state  or  condition  of  that  same  object,  and  one  which 
consequently  presents  less  complexity ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  Ihat  the  rough 
sketch  of  a  figure,  in  which  as  yet  the  individual  features  find  no  place,  is  more 
simple  than  the  finished  figure.  Now  this  previous  and  simpler  state  is  often 
called,  elliptically,  the  whole ;  elliptically,  for  it  is  not  the  whole  with  all  the  ports 
composing  it  once  realixed,  and  which  themselves  in  reality  form  a  whole ;  it  is 
the  whole  without  its  parts,  the  general  effect  abstracted  from  the  details,  or,  if 
you  please,  the  genenJ  effect  comprehending  the  details  in  a  manner  purely  vir- 
tnal  and  ideal. 

But  the  character  of  this  whole  abstracted  from  its  parts  is :  to  be  in  reMon  to 
the  real  whole  of  which  it  is  the  sketch,  still  undetermined,  indefinite.  Hence  it 
Mlows  that,  for  him  who  does  not  know  the  details  which  the  abstract  whole  in 
its  general  effect  comprehends  but  virtually,  this  whole  has  but  an  undetermined 

meaning ;  and  an  undetermined  meaning  is  not  one  at  all.    To  give  a  beginner 
«■  ^      ■  —  ■  ■  -  ■■ 

*  De  Peruirgnement  du  D§nin  tout  le  point  de  vue  induttritl^  par  Dapuia  (Puis,  896, 8fo,> 
p.  29. 
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nioh  a  wliole  10  then  to  propose  to  him  a  model  which  for  him  is  m^anin^^eaB. 
Saoh  a  model  has,  consequently,  nothing  in  it  proper  to  teach  the  imitator  of  it 
exactness  and  precision,  and — ^the  habit  once  engendered  at  starting  of  doing 
nothing  save  roughly,  and  then  only  almost  doing  it — when  the  student  gradoaUy 
arrives  at  details  he  will  be  able  but  roughly  and  only  almost  to  comprehend  and 
represent  them. 

Doubtless  whatever  one  desires  to  do  it  is  the  general  e&ct,  it  is  the  whole, 
the  whole  without  the  detaib  of  the  parts,  which  must  first  be  established ;  for  it 
is  tliis  whole,  in  which  the  parts  will  successively  take  their  proper  places,  which 
must  first  be  correct,  and  the  happiest  details  cannot  compensate  for  errors  in 
it ;  this  is  what  Lconardo  da  Vinci  incessantly  advises  Artists  not  to  lose 
sight  of. 

It  is,  in  fme,  a  truth  with  which  the  Greeks  particularly  showed  themselves 
profoundly  penetrated  ;  for  if  there  is  one  quality  above  all  by  which  their  works 
most  surpass  those  of  the  moderns,  it  is  in  me  understanding  of  the  general  eifect. 
But  it  is  not  U<es  true  that  this  general  effect  of  the  whole  without  parts,  by  which 
everything  to  be  done  must  necessarily  be  commenced,  has  no  meaning,  save  by 
relation  to  the  complete  whole,  of  which  it  is  the  preparation  and  first  stage.  For 
the  artist  who  indicates  it  and  who  knows  whiat  he  must  add  to  it,  this  first 
general  efieot  (entemble)  has  then  a  definite  sense,  snd  from  this  it  follows  inevit- 
ably tliat  the  sketches  of  a  master,  even  the  most  summary,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  a  generality  systematically  shapeless,  always  here  and  there  let  out  the 
determinate,  precise,  and  well  defined  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  design.  But 
those  indications  themselves,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  are  but  enigmas.  The 
sketch,  in  fiMt,  has  a  meaning  only  for  its  author,  and  for  those  whom  experience 
and  science  have  put  into  a  condition  to  share  his  thought,  and  to  anticipate  with 
him  its  realization.  For  a  beginner  it  has  no  meaning,  or  only  a  vague  and  con- 
fused one.  To  propose  it  to  him  ft>r  imitation  at  starting  is  then,  once  more,  to 
give  him  for  his  first  lesson  to  content  himself  with  an  ill-defined  meaning :  it  is  to 
make  him  contract  the  habit  of  doing  so ;  it  is  to  deprive  him,  by  such  a  habit,  of 
the  desire,  and  soon  even  of  the  power,  to  reach  as  to  any  object  whatever  the 
definite  and  determined,  that  is,  the  reality.  From  which  it  is  evident,  that 
while  in  everything  it  is  by  a  sketch  that  what  is  desired  to  be  done  must  be  com- 
menced, it  by  no  means  follows,  as  M,  Dubuis  has  thought,  that  the  first  models 
should  be  sketches.  Far  from  this,  to  habituate  one*s-self  from  the  start  to  imi- 
tate objects  systematically  undecided  and  shapeless  is  to  render  one's-self  inca- 
pable of  ever  nnderstanding  the  real  forms,  and  therefore  of  ever  being  aUe  to 
make  a  simple  sketch,  such  at  least  as  those  which  come  from  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  in  which,  little  as  there  may  be,  or  be  seen  in  them,  at  least  what  ooght 
to  be  is  already  distinguishable. 

However,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  models  proposed  by  M.  Dubuis  do  not  pre- 
sent that  appearance  of  vagueness,  which  is  in  general  the  character  of  mere 
sketches ;  this  arises  from  their  being  fashioned  out  by  planes  and  by  angles.  The 
first  of  these  models  presents  but  the  great  masses  thus  indicated ;  itie  second 
only  difil'rs  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  by  the  planes  and  angles' 
being  more  numerous ;  and  even  the  last,  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  forms 
of  nature,  still  retains  much  of  this  same  character.  In  this  above  all,  these  mod- 
els differ  essentially  from  the  works  of  a  master^s  hand,  and  they  resemble  more 
closely  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  workman  or  stonecutter  mechanically 
Dears  by  little  and  little  the  shape  of  the  marble  or  the  model,  which  the  artist 
ha9  chan^  him  to  reproduce. 

The  object  of  the  constant  reflection  of  the  Masters,  the  end  to  which  they 
ever  look,  being,  as  we  have  said,  the  expression  of  the  cnaracter  or  soul  of  forms, 
their  constant  practice  has  been  to  indicate  it  from  the  very  first,  even  in  the 
lightest  and  most  fugitive  sketch,  and  accordingly,  in  sketching  the  figure  of  a 
living  being,  and  above  all,  the  human  figure,  from  the  very  first  to  make  felt  the 
nature  of  those  stnaons  curves  or  sM-pentinety  (as  Leonardo  and  Michsel  Angelo 
called  them,)  which  are  its  peculiar  characteristics^  and  which  reveal  its  spirit. 
This  is  what  we  see  in  the  drawings  of  Titian,  and  of  Ck>rreffgio,  as  well  as  Uiose 
of  Kaffiielle,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Fra  Barlolommeo,  and  of  Michsel  Angelo, 
as  well  ss  in  the  sketches  in  wax,  and  in  clay,  and  even  in  marble,  which  remain 
to  ns  of  this  great  artist. 
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An  enUrelj  different  manner  has  began  to  reign  in  certain  schools  in  the  17th 
and  I8th  centoriee,  according  as  the  true  sentiment  of  the  spirit  of  forms  became 
more  weak  ;  it  is  that  which  consists  in  replacing  curved  lines  and  surfaces  by 
straight  lines  and  planes ;  confined  at  first  to  the  detail  of  figures,  to  the  smallest 
parts  oompiiBing  them,  this  process  has  been  more  and  more  applied  to  the  larger 
parts,  and  finally,  in  our  own  time,  among  many  draughtsmen  and  painters,  it  has 
extended  itself  to  every  branch  of  Drawing. 

The  models  proposed  by  M.  Dubuis  present  a  systematic  application  of  this 
process,  one  of  which  beginners  who  copy  from  them  most  necessarily  contract  the 
habit 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  habituated  to  see  everything  under  one  sole  aspect,  the 
eye  must  by  little  and  little  become  incapable  of  understanding  the  infinite  vari- 
ety which  nature  ofllers  us ;  it  must  become  incapoble,  above  all,  of  understand- 
ing, and  of  representing  those  subtile  and  winding  forms  which  arc  the  distin- 
guishing  characteristics  of  human  nature,  those  forms  which  Michel  Angelo  com* 
pared  to  the  waving  motion  of  a  flame.  In  the  second  place,  the  particular  effect 
of  this  process  which  consists  in  expressing  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing 
by  planes,  is  to  disguise  under  the  precision  of  surfaces  so  regular,  the  actual 
indetermination  of  forms,  and  so  to  give  to  the  nnskillfulncas  of  him  who  does  not 
know  how  to  distinguish,  and  to  reproduce  the  true  character,  a  false  air  of 
knowledge.    Thus  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  are  aggravated*. 

If  by  adopting  the  habit  of  copying  simple  sketches,  such  as  (once  more)  the 
sketches  of  the  Masters,  we  can  express  nothing  but  in  the  rough,  and  only  half 
express  it  even  so,  if  in  consequence  we  do  not  reach  the  truth  at  all,  we  are  in 
this  properly  speaking,  engaged  in  the  fiilse,  and  the  very  indetermination  at  which 
we  stop  short,  might  warn  us  that  to  reach  our  end,  a  part  of  the  rood  remains 
to  be  traversed.  But  if  we  adopt  in  addition,  a  manner  of  work  which  gives  to 
every  thing  we  do  a  semblance  of  precision  and  perfect  dcfiniteness,  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  onr  weakness  or  our  ignorance,  and  we  set  a  bound  to  our  own 
progress  almost  impossible  to  pass  over. 

M.  Dubuis'  method  was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  art  of  Draw- 
ing to  the  working  classes ;  to  those  classes  who  have  need  of  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Dhiwing,  in  the  exercise  of  a  multitudeivf  professions,  more  or  less 
mechanical,  and  who  can  devote  but  little  time  to  acquire  it ;  and  it  seems  suffi- 
ciently appropriate  for  this  purpose.  If,  in  fact,  it  follows  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  this  method  can  not  lead  very  for,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  in  making  the  student  begin  by  the  imitation  of  simple  wholes,  it  is,  perhaps, 
fitted  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  seize  the  general 
efl^ts  of  proportions,  and  to  put  the  principal  masses  almost  in  their  proper  pla- 
ces ;  and  if  it  is  not  enough  for  Art,  it  is  enough  for  what  of  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing most  trades  require. 

This  method,  once  more,  may  then  answer  sufficiently  well  for  the  instruction 
of  the  artisans  for  whom  it  has  been  designed,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  introduced,  as  some  have  desired  it  should,  from  these  popular  schools  where  it 
is  said  to  have  done  good  service,  into  the  schools  of  a  superior  class,  and  above 
all  into  the  Lyeiet  [Colleges,  or  Collegiate  Schools.] 

However,  if  it  be  a  roemoa  ^y  which  we  can  indeed  acquire  more  rapidly  than 
by  another,  a  certain  knowledge  of  Drawing,  however  limited,  fierhaps  we  should 
be  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  by  all  onr  schools, 
except  those  especially  destined  for  the  formation  of  Artists.  Every  where,  some 
will  perhaps  say,  it  is  for  the  greatest  number,  and  especially  for  them,  that  we  should 
chiefly  be  concerned ;  now  the  greatest  number  has  need  of  knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing only  of  a  very  elementary  kind*,  so  &r  as  it  is  required,  not  for  the  practice  of 
the  Art,  but  for  the  different  industrial  pursuits  with  which  Drawing  has  some- 
thing to  do.  What  is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  this,  that  those  very  persons 
who  can  devote  but  few  years  to  general  study,  and  to  that  of  Drawing  in  par- 
ticular, should  be  able  in  those  few  years  to  learn  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary 
for  representing  with  some  accuracy  the  situations  and  dimensions  of  things ;  and 
if  it  be  a  method  by  whose  employment  such  a  result  can  be  reached,  even  if  it 
cahnot  serve,  nay,  even  if  to  a  certain  point  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  finiher 
progress,  this  imperfect  but  expeditions  method  must  still  be  preferred. 

We  cannot  share  in  such  a  view. 
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Sven  adiiiittifig  what  k  far  from  being  Inoontentable,  that  for  the  practice  of 
the  diffisrent  braoches  of  Indastry,  there  is  never  any  need  of  drawing  with  the 
■eme  preoision,  and  the  «une  delicacy,  with  which  artistB  must  know  how  to  work, 
it  is  ftill  one  of  the  first  interests  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  the  great 
niunber  who  are  engaged  in  it,  that  art  shoald  not  decline  in  the  hands  of  Uiose 
at  least  who  preotioe  Art.  It  is  from  Art  that  all  the  branohes  of  indnstry  which 
have  any  relations  with  it,  receive  their  inspirations.  It  is  Art  which  snpplies 
diem  with  the  types  which  they  multiply,  in  acoommodating  them  to  oar  different 
wants,  or  to  onr  different  fancies.  All  are  constantly  oocupied  in  appropriating 
to  every  thing  that  surrounds  us,  the  forms  with  which  the  imagination  is  capti- 
vated, and  of  which  that  Art  which  reigns  at  each  epoch  is  the  source ;  all  pit)fit 
by  the  power  of  seduction  which  Art  exercises,  and  by  the  favor  which  att<w:hes 
itself  to  every  thing  that  bears  its  mark. 

When  a  great  master  appears,  and  comes  to  show  all  things  under  an  aspect 
till  then  unknown,  for  such  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  all  that  is  subject  to  the 
power  of  man,  must  put  on  those  proportions,  those  new  hannonies  which  he  is 
eome  to  reveal.  Thus  to  spread  and  to  apply  its  thcmght  in  every  form,  the 
aneient  arts  are  transformed  and  regenerated,  and  new  arts  take  birth.  And  to 
this  immense  work  come  together,  yet  from  afar  off,  to  furnish  its  materials,  even 
the  very  btanches  of  industry,  which  seem  the  most  foreign  to  the  Art  of  I>raw- 
ing.  Who  can  say  what  even  the  most  mechanical  professions  owe  to  the  genius 
of  a  Raffaelle ;  not  only  the  art  of  Marc  Antonio,  not  alone  that  of  the  potters 
of  Faenza,  of  Gubbio,  of  Pesoro,  and  of  Urbino,  not  alone  the  fobrics  of  the 
tapestry  works  of  Flanders,  and  the  enamels  of  Dmoges,  which  have  reproduced 
liiis  creations  under  so  many  forms,  but  all  the  industries  of  his  age,  and  of  the 
ages  which  followed  his ;  how  many  men  have  lived  on  the  fruits  of  his  thoughts, 
and  of  what  riches  of  every  kind  it  has  been  the  source  7  W^ho  can  calculate 
what  for  three  thousand  years,  one  half  the  universe  owes  to  that  Greek  Art 
fnm  which  even  still,  though  modified  by  so  many  different  influences,  not  only 
the  fonns  of  all  our  public  works,  but  those  even  of  our  vessels  and  commonest 
utensils  are  derived  ? 

And  as  for  the  indnstry  of  France  in  particular,  if  it  be  by  so  many  titles  in 
the  first  rank  among  the  i^ustries  of  Europe,  to  what  is  this  due,  if  not  to  this, 
tliat  the  first  rank  already  for  a  long  time  belongs  to  our  painten  and  onr  sculp- 
tors, and  that  in  Art,  no  more  than  in  Literature,  no  nation  can  dispute  it  with 
her? 

W^hat  worse  service  then  would  it  be  possible  to  render  to  the  greater  number 
in  every  country,  but  above  all  in  ours  of  France,  than  to  put  every  where  in 
force  methods  of  instruction  calculated  to  set  bounds,  even  to  the  measure  of  me- 
diocrity, to  the  development  of  talent,  and  by  an  ignorant  zeal  for  the  crowd,  to 
arrest  the  flight  of  those  men  of  rare  genius,  (giniet  d^eliie)  which  it  ever  con- 
ceals in  its  bosom,  and  whom  Providence  destined  to  be  its  benefaotora  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  that  rare  Genius  knows  how  to  burst  its  way,  whatever  diffi- 
culty it  encounters,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  take  special  care  of  it  ?  Examples 
abound  in  history,  and  in  the  history  of  art  in  particular,  of  men  of  genius 
happily  endowed,  whose  career  has  been  falsified,  and  destiny  destroyed  by  a  bad 
education. 

In  the  second  place,  and  supposing  even  that  one  should  not  occupy  one's-self 
with  this  small  number,  with  this  elite  which  will  practice  Art  with  success,  and 
spread  its  benefits  over  the  crowd,  nor  even  with  those  already  more  numerous, 
to  whom  it  would  be  useful,  in  the  career  which  they  have  tu  pass  through,  to 
possess  the  knowledge  of  Drawing  to  a  somewhat  higher  degree,  it  is  certainly 
important  that  among  the  greatest  possible  number  taste  shoald  be  healthy  and 
good.  And  so,  if  the  state  of  Art,  and  consequently  of  all  the  industries  which 
depend  on  Art,  depends  upon  tlie  genius  and  education  of  artists,  it  depends  also, 
in  very  great  part,  on  the  judgment  of  the  public,  which,  by  its  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  may  sustain  the  artists  in  such  and  such  a  course,  or  turn  them 
from  it.  Now,  as  Paul  Vbronise  said,  ^^  those  alone  can  form  a  good  judgment 
upon  mattera  of  Art,  who  have  been  well  instructed  in  Art"  Accordingly, 
since  taste  is  the  just  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  since  between  the  beautifbl, 
the  true,  and  the  good,  there  is  a  dose  connection,  and  so  to  speak,  an  intimate 
solidarity,  wlut  interest  is  more  general,  than  that  to  direct  instruction  in  Drawing, 
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in  radh  a  maimer  as  to  give  aa  miioh  as  possible  to  all  those  who  take  pait  in 
it,  a  just  and  delicate  taste,  a  sare  disoernment  of  beauty  7  If  that  is  true  for  all 
the  schools,  for  how  mnch  stronger  a 'reason  is  it  not  true  for  the  schools  of  aeo- 
ondary  education,  and  where  those  are  educated,  who  by  their  lights,  as  well  as 
by  the  place  which  they  will  occupy  in  our  society,  are  destined  to  exert  the  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  their  time  ? 

For  these  different  reasons,  we  cannot  reoommend  the  establishment  in  our 
LycetM  of  any  of  those  expeditious  methods  which  lead,  however  ingenious  they 
may  be,  but  to  an  inexact  and  erroneous  appreciation  of  forms,  and  their  charac- 
ter. The  only  method  which  we  can  propose  for  the  approbation  of  the  Minister, 
must  be  that  method  which  will  lead,  though  at  the  price  of  a  little  more  time 
and  trouble,  to  the  end  of  Instmction  in  Drawing,  such  as  we  haTc  been  able  to 
define  it,  after  the  great  Masters  of  Art;  the  possession  of  that  good  judgment 
of  the  eye,  by  which  men  appreciate  proportions  correctly,  and  understand  their 
spirit  and  beauty. 

We  have  seen  that  the  human  head  is  an  object  too  complex  to  serve  for  a  first 
model  for  the  student,  that  in  seeking  from  the  start  to  imitate  its  forms,  the  be- 
ginner can  but  contract  a  habit  of  error ;  we  have  seen  also,  that  to  propose  for  a 
first  model,  a  whole  in  an  abstract  form,  and  without  parts,  is  again  to  teach, 
though  in  another  fiwhion,  but  error  and  confusion. 

Hence,  we  are  of  necessity  brought  back  to  the  method  which  has  almost 
always  prevailed,  and  which  confirms  the  authority  of  all  the  masters  of  Art, 
that  which  only  allows  the  whole  to  be  studied,  after  a  profound  study  of  its 
parts. 

*^  The  sight,''  says  LKONAaoo  ni  Vinci,  "  has  an  action  of  the  quickest,  and 
embraces  in  one  moment  an  infinity  of  forms,  nevertheless,  it  only  comprehends 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  ua  suppose,  reader,  that  you  bestow  one  rapid  glanoe 
on  all  this  written  page,  you  will  judge  in  an  instant,  that  it  is  full  of  different 
letters ;  but  you  will  not  know  in  so  diort  a  space  of  time,  what  letters  they  are, 
nor  what  they  mean  ;  yon  will  be  obliged  then  to  go  over  them  word  by  word, 
line  by  line,  in  order  to  comprehond  those  letters.  Or  again,  if  you  wiah  to 
reach  the  top  of  a  building,  you  must  mount  up  step  by  step ;  without  which  it 
18  impossible  for  you  to  reach  the  top.  And  so  it  is,  I  eay  to  you,  that  Nature  re- 
gards this  Art  of  Drawing.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  true  knowledge  of  the  forma 
of  things,  you  will  commence  by  their  parts,  and  you  will  not  pass  on  to  the  seo- 
ond,  before  you  have  the  first  well  in  your  memory  and  in  your  practice.  And 
if  you  do  othcrwiiie,  you  will  lose  your  time,  or  at  least,  yon  will  prolong  your 
study.    I  repeat  to  you  once  again,  learn  accuracy  before  rapidity.'' 

But  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  begin  with  the  Whole,  why  not 
descend  to  details  still  smaller  than  those  by  which  one  generally  commences,  why 
not  descend  to  the  fingers,  to  the  nails  themselves. 

It  is,  because,  in  recommending  not  to  begin  with  the  entire  of  a  visible  natural 
object,  nor  even  by  a  whole,  such  aa  the  human  head,  too  complicated  still, 
although  this  too  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  whole,  nevertheless  for  an  inexperienced 
eye,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  two  principles  equally  certain  as  they  are  that  we 
can  not  commence  with  a  very  complicated  whole,  and  that  only  a  whole  can 
make  itself  understood,  reason  requires  that  we  should  commence  with  parts, 
which,  though  parts,  yet  form  wholes  in  a  sense  in  themselves,  and  are  in  con- 
sequence intelligible  objects.  We  will  stop  then,  as  men  have  always  done,  at 
those  fragments  which  have  to  a  certain  extent  a  special  destination,- a  special 
character,  a  distinct  individnality,  such  are  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  month,  the  head, 
&c.  Sufficiently  simple  not  to  surpass  the  oomprehension  of  a  beginner,  every  such 
part  is  already  a  whole  in  itself,  in  right  of  this  quality,  and  like  a  whole,  each 
such  part  may  be  nnderstood  by  itself  alone.  As  parti  of  a  Whole  more  com- 
plicated, they  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  understood  without  that  whole.  It  is  then  by 
arriving  at  that  Whole  in  which  they  act  one  with  another,  and  where  they  har- 
monize together,  that — after  having  studied  eaoh  part  Bepei«toly--«they  can  ail  be 
nnderstood. 

After  having  taken  as  a  base  of  operations,  as  we  do  in  every  science,  that 
which  is  less  intelligible  in  itself  but  more  accessible,  it  is  in  the  last  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  which  befits  oar  weaknees,  and  which  is  recomm^ided  by 
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wisdom,  that  we  raise  onnelFefl  to  the  onlmiDating  point  of  complete  scienoe, 
which  is  like  an  elevated  pinacle,  whence  we  can  embrace  al],  and  nnderstand  alL 

Lastly,  to  leave  from  the  very  start,  only  so  much  obecnrity  around  the  mean 
ing  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  figure,  as  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  clear 
away,  we  should  not  neglect  to  make  beginners  see  flrom  the  first  in  a  general  way, 
the  relations  they  bear  to  the  whole,  and  the  position  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  is  also  thus,  that  in  every  science  a  general  and  preliminary  exposition  precedes 
instruction  in  detail,  and  prepares  the  way  for  that  last  and  philosophical  exposi- 
tion, in  which  the  details  reunited  and  arranged  in  the  whole,  will  receive  their 
last  and  full  explanation. 

Such  is  then  the  order  which  theory  prescribes  to  the  practical  study  of  Draw- 
ing. But  the  determination  of  this  order,  is  this  the  only  share  which  theory 
should  have  in  instruction  f  And  accordingly,  the  order  of  practical  study  once 
determined,  is  it  enough  for  the  learning  <?  the  elements  of  Drawing,  that  this 
study  should  consist  in  commencing  with  the  imitation  of  the  parts  of  the  head, 
and  finishing  with  that  of  the  entire  figure? 

[After  having  demonstrated,  (continues  the  Bditor  of  the  BiiUeftn,)  by  the 
reasoning  and  by  the  authority  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  th^ 
artists  of  antiquity,  &c.,  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  anatomy  ^  the  bones 
and  muscles,  and  that  of  the  proportions,  M.  F.  Ravaisbon  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows:— ] 

In  fine  we  have  seen  above  that  Drawing  is  properly  speaking  the  representa- 
tion of  the  proportions  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  if  we  can  hardly  well  judge  of  the  reality  by  the  visible  appearance,  which 
is  for  us  its  sign,  we  can  hardly  see  the  appearance  either  as  it  is.  Hence,  constant 
difficulties,  as  well  when  we  invent,  to  give  to  the  things  we  imagine  the  forms 
they  ought  to  have,  as  when  we  imitate,  to  judge  accurately  of  the  appearances  of 
things  and  to  reproduce  them  faithfully.  Hence  an  uncertainty  from  wliich  we 
can  scarcely  escape  without  many  errors. 

Now  the  relation  between  visible  appearances  and  actual  proportions,  for  any 
point  of  view  and  any  distance,  is  regulated  by  geometrical  laws ;  by  these  laws, 
which  are  those  of  perspective,  we  can  with  certainty  anticipate  experience,  and 
without  error,  destroy  the  appearance  of  the  reality,  or  the  reality  of  the  appear- 
ance. Who  then  can  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  most  useful  to  as- 
sure the  judgment  of  the  eye,  and  to  protect  it  from  error  ?  And  so,  at  the  era, 
at  which  the  art  of  Drawing  among  the  modems  has  attained  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  we  see  perspective  held  in  honor. 

After  Brunelleschi,  Paolo,  Ucello,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  were  the  first  to  un- 
derstand well  its  rules ;  after  Pietro  della  Franceses,  who  was,  it  is  said,  the 
first  to  give  the  theory  of  it,  the  masters  whose  works  adorn  the  middle  and 
second  half  of  the  15th  century,  Massaccio,  Filippino  lippi,  Pisanello,  Signorelli, 
the  precursor  of  MichflBl  Angelo,  Melazsto  de  Forli,  whose  frescoes  probably  taught 
Gorregio  the  art  of  backgrounds,  (boUo  in  m)  Vincenzo  Foppa,  the  two  Belhni, 
Mantegna,  Ghirlandajo,  Perugino,  showed  themselves  consummate  in  the  new 
science ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  made  it  the  subject  of  a  book,  now  lost,  which  be- 
came the  source  of  the  principal  works  in  which  it  was  treated  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  Rafiaelle,  in  fine,  to  whom  Perugino  had  taught  it,  knew  it  so  well  as  to 
give  lessons  to  the  great  Florentine  painter,  Fra  Bartolommeo.  And  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  the  knowledge  and  habitual  practice  of  perspective,  effectually  con- 
tributed to  give  to  the  art  of  Drawing,  among  the  painters  of  the  golden  age  of 
Art,  much  of  that  exquisite  accuracy,  and  accordingly,  that  finished  elegance, 
from  which  men  subsequently  receded  more  and  more,  according  as  counting 
more  for  the  concealment  of  mistakes  on  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  effect 
of  aerial  perspective,  men  trusted  more  and  more  to  the  unassisted  judgment  of 
the  eye. 

It  is  not  that  when  we  learn  to  draw,  we  must  frequently  put  in  practice  the 
rules  of  perspective,  to  find  the  place  and  dimensions  of  outlines  and  shadows. 
We  have  already  said,  that  to  construct  forms  by  geometrical  rule,  is  no  longer  to 
draw,  but  to  trace  them,  and  consequently  it  can  not  teach  us  to  draw.  But  at 
the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  us  with  an  exact  means  of  geometrical  construc- 
tion and  verification,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective,  united  to  the 
habit  of  applying  them,  must  necessarily,  in  making  us  attentive  to  the  perspec- 
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tiTO  diminotions  of  proportioiu,  and  the  laws  which  they  follow,  lend  ua  to  obairve 
them  better,  to  appreciate  them,  and  to  represent  them  more  justly. 

Now  if  the  knowledge  of  perspective  tieryes  to  make  us  judge  well  of  all  visi- 
ble forms,  of  those  of  ue  bones  and  muscles,  as  well  as  those  <?  tlie  exterior  snr- 
&oe,  does  it  not  follow,  that  it  is  with  perspective  that  instruction  in  Draw'ing 
ought  to  commence  7  Practice  should  be  founded  on  good  theory,  of  which  per- 
spective is  the  entrance  and  the  guide. 

Will  it  be  objected  that  it  prolongs  too  much  the  teaching  of  Drawing,  to  join 
with  it  that  of  perspective,  as  well  as  the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  7  Very  &r  from  Uiis,  thi-se  are  ideas  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
must  throw  light  on  practice,  and  so  render  its  progress  more  rapid  as  well  as 
more  sure,  may  be  acquired  in  a  time  relatively  very  short.  These  principles, 
says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  continually  recommends  to  begin  with  the  study 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  Art,  these  principles  are  but  a  little  thing  near  Art 
itself. 

To  learn  in  the  first  place,  perspective ;  in  the  second  place^the  structure  of 
man  and  his  proportions :  in  the  third  place,  only  to  draw  tb^  human  figure ; 
first,  the  several  parts,  and  then  the  whole  ;  such  then  is  the  order  prescril^  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  the  study  of  Drawing,  and  which  has  no^  ceased  to  be  the 
order  most  profitable  to  follow. 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  soientifio  principles  of  Art 
from  being  usefully  preceded  by  a  certain  number  of  lessons,  consecrated  to 
purely  practical  exercises,  exercises  which 'may  consist  of  the  imitation  of  simple 
figures,  such  as  those  of  regular  solids,  of  some  parts  of  vegetables,  &o.  In  these 
fint  essays,  we  would  accustom  ourselves  to  draw  the  outlines,  to  indicate  the 
shadows;  wo  would  accustom  ourselves,  above  all,  to  observe  proportions  ind 
forms,  and  the  very  difficulties  themselves  which  we  should  experience  in  judging 
of  them  accurately,  and  reproducing  them  well,  would  dispose  us  to  recognize  the 
necessity,  and  to  comprehend  the  use  of  those  principles,  whose  methodical  appli- 
cation will  serve  in  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  to  resolve  successively  the 
various  problems  of  Drawing.  These  different  exercises  would  thus  form  a  sort 
of  preparation  for  the  regular  course  of  studies,  which  would  oommenoe  with 
perspective. 

In  our  schools,  (lyeiet)  where  for  every  reason  the  instruction  must  be  but  very 
elementary,  the  study  of  perspective  will  be  necessarily  confined  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  applications  most  useful  for  the  practice  of  Drawing.  Care 
should  be  taken  above  all  to  explain  how  this  science,  which  is  at  present  scarcely 
applied  save  to  the  foreshortening  of  regular  forms,  which  can  be  geometrically 
dlrawn  such  as  those  of  a  building,  may  be  applied  alike  to  every  kind  of  fonns^ 
and  particularly  to  the  human  figure. 

The  study  of  measures  (and  proportions)  should  extend  only  to  those  which 
it  is  most  important  to  know,  and  which  are  the  most  constant ;  and  the  master 
should  apply  himself  to  explain  by  examples  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  chefS' 
d'tftiors  of  antique  art,  how  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  forms  reconciles 
itself  with  the  general  rule,  which  is  the  law  of  species.  The  study  of  the  anatom- 
ical structure  also  should  be  limited  to  what  is  most  necessary  to  know,  and  what 
may  be  learned  from  casts,  prints,  or  photographs,  upon  the  situation  and  func- 
tions of  the  muscles  and  bones. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  the  scientific  principles  of 
Art,  that  some  lessons  more  or  less  abstract,  should  precede  the  practice.  In  Art 
practice  is  the  end,  theory  is  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  it.  From  the  start, 
theory  ought  then  to  be  accomodated  to  practical  use,  and  practice  ought  to  the 
end  be  enlightened  by  theory,  and  incessantly  take  counsel  of  it. 

Consequently,  when  the  principles  of  perspective  are  explained  to  the  Students 
in  our  schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  sensibly  understand  those 
principles,  by  exhibiting  to  them,  and  causing  them  to  make  for  themselves  imme- 
diate applications  to  objects  analogous  to  those  which  a  little  later  they  will  have 
to  draw.  And  on  the  other  hand, during  the  course  of  practical  study,  and 
throughout  its  whole  continuance,  no  occasion  should  be  neglected  to  make  them 
see  how  the  problems  offered  to  tne  eye  by  the  foreshortenings,  implied  by  relief 
in  every  object  of  nature,  all  range  themselves  under  the  general  laws  of  per- 
apeotive,  and  how  it  leads  to  resolve  them.    It  is  thus  that  throughout  all  instmo-. 
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tioD  in  DrawiDg,  the  maxim  is  verified}  tbat "  Penpeotiye  is  the  bridle  and  helm 
of  painting." 

In  the  same  manner,  in  giving  the  neceaMry  hutmctions  upon  the  anatomioal 
atnictnre  of  Man,  as  applied  to  the  Art  of  Drawing,  and  upon  his  chief  propor^ 
tions,  care  shonld  be  taken  to  make  it  clear  fh)m  the  very  first  by  examples  cf  its 
practical  usefulness.  Afterwards,  as  fast  and  according  as  the  student  is  made  to 
draw  the  different  parts  of  the  human  figure,  or  even  entire  figures  in  different 
movements  and  attitudes,  he  should  be  made  to  study  it  anew,  more  deeply,  and 
in  greater  detail,  and  as  well  structure  as  proportions.  For  this  purpose  no  mode 
peniaps  is  better  than  that  proposed  by  Alessandro  Allori,  and  which  was  but 
the  application  to  Instruction  in  Drawing  of  the  ordinary  manner  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  Michael  Angelo ;  a  mode  which  consists  of  either  before  making  the 
student  draw  each  part  of  the  body  as  it  is  in  outward  form,  to  make  him  first 
draw  the  bone  which  it  includes,  and  then  the  muscles  or  cartilages  which  are 
covered  by  the  skin  ;  or  at  least  occasionally,  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  models 
afler  which  the  superficial  figurt«  of  the  objects  are  to  be  reproduced,  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  anatomical  structure,  a  representation,  which  in  part  explains 
their  appearances,  and  which  thus  leads  the  student,  as  in  other  respects  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  pefspective  leads  him,  to  understand  them  better,  and 
therefore  to  draw  them  better. 

In  anticipating  experience,  according  to  an  expresnon  we  have  borrowed  from 
Leibnitz,  science  reduces  the  probabilities  of  error,  which  experience  alwaj'S 
allows,  and  lets  none  of  them  exist,  as  has  been  said  also  of  wisdom  in  respect  of 
chance,  save  Vhat  caimot  be  taken  away.  This  is  also  what  the  previous  study 
of  the  Parts  does  in  regard  to  the  study  of  the  Whole.  The  parts  once  well 
known  in  their  constituent  elements,  in  the  chief  varieties  of  form  and  under  the 
diflferent  aspects  which  they  can  prcftent,  when  we  come  to  the  whole  we  half 
know  it  already,  and  familiarized  with  elements  analogous  to  those  of  which  it  is 
composed  we  underrtand  it  better  and  represent  it  better.  It  is,  therefore,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  parts  must  be  studied  before  the  whole  ;  it  is,  therefore,  also 
that  there  is  no  use  in  studying  them  unless  we  study  them  prdfbundiy,  so  as  to 
know  them  well,  and  that,  consequently,  '*  we  must  not  pass  from  a  first  to  a  sec- 
ond unless  we  are  in  possession  of  the  first." 

From  this,  several  practical  consequences  follow.  In  the  first  place  the  parts  of 
the  human  figure  ought  to  be,  in  general,  as  well  in  models  as  in  the  copies  which 
the  students  are  caused  to  make,  of  equal  dimensions  with  nature,  or  at  least  very 
nearly  so ;  for  in  objects  of  small  size  one  is  more  exposed  to  miss  seeing  all,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  *'  in  little' things  one  does  not  see  his  own  faults  as  he  does  in 
greater.'* — Once  roaster  of  the  detail  of  the  parts,  we  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  come  to  draw  entire  figures,  give  them  without  any  inconvenience, 
smaller  dimensions.  In  drawing  such  figures,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  the 
different  parts  of  the  copy  we  are  making  in  proportion  one  with  another,  we 
must  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  a  single  glance  ;  and  the  cnstnm  has  very  reason- 
ably grown  to  be  not  to  give  the  drawing  of  the  entire  figure  dimeuBions  greater 
than  those  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  There  is  something  more ; 
these  dimensions  are  those  ordinarily  given  to  the  models  themselves  ;  now,  since 
we  learn  to  draw  only  by  the  judgment  which  we  apply  to  the  relations  of 
dimensions  or  Proportions,  and  as,  consequently,  it  is  important  that  beginners 
should  not  be  able  to  contract  the  habit  of  taking  measures  on  the  model  to 
dispense  widi  that  judgment,  it  is  a  useful  tiling  to  practice  them  in  giving  to 
their  drawings,  representing  entire  figures,  dimensions  diflferent  from  those  of  the 
models  fW)ni  which  they  copy.  It  will  then  be  proper,  if  the  tnodels  in  general  arc 
only  of  the  size  of  an  entire  sheet  of  paper,  to  make  copies  from  them  occasion* 
ally  of  a  smaller  size.  But  for  this  reason,  tbat  in  little  things  one  cannot  well 
judge  of  his  own  faults,  and  that  the  student  may  not  become  accustomed  to  con- 
tent himself  with  inexact  imitations :  the  dimensions  of  drawings  of  entire  fig- 
ures ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  mnk  lower  than  those  of  a  half  sheet  of  drawing 
paper. 

In  the  second  place,  objects  arc  only  well  distinguished  by  their  lights  and 
riiades,  which  render  sensible  their  relief.  If  the  line  which  marks  the  extreme 
Umita  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  figure  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  to  secure  its 
reo^gnition,  it  is  but  by  the  lights  and  shades  presented  by  its  surfaoe  that  we  can 
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mdenti^  exactly  and  completely  its  proportions,  its  character,  and  its  special 
beaoty.  In  order  to  falfill  the  precept  according  to  which,  in  all  the  course  of  his 
•Indies,  the  student  must  not  pass  from  one  object  to  another  until  he  undt^r- 
stands  the  first  well,  it  is  therefore  necnssary  that  in  respect  of  every  object  he 
draws,  from  the  roost  simple  parts  to  the  most  complicated  whole,  he  should  not 
confine  himself  to  a  line,  nor  even  to  a  rough  indication  of  the  model,  but  he 
most  apply  himself  to  reproduce,  and  to  reproduce  exactly,  the  lights  and  shades. 
*'  If  yon  wish,  oh  draughtsman,''  sa}'s  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ^*  to  make  a  good 
and  oaeful  study,  judge  well  among  the  lights  which  are  those,  and  in  what 
number,  which  possess  the  first  degree  of  brightness,  and  so  among  the  shades 
which  are  tliose  which  are  darker  than  the  others,  and  in  what  manner  they 
f  mingle  together,  and  compare  these  always  one  with  another ;  and  lastly,  let  your 

shades  and  lights  l>e  joined  without  lines  or  points,  and  iftix  with  each  other  like 
smoke.  And  when  yon  shall  have  brought  your  hand  and  your  judgment  to  this 
amount  of  exactness,  the  practice  of  drawing  will  come  to  you  so  fast  that  you 
will  not  even  be  conscious  of  it" 

To  express  the  exact  character  of  the  shadows  with  tlie  same  pencil  which 
aervea  to  mark  the  outline,  to  render  it  with  softness,  and,  according  to  the 
Italian  expression  sfumatOy  by  parallel,  or  crossed  shading,  great  labor  is  required, 
which  occupies  much  time,  ^ith  a  stump  both  the  shadows,  and,  the  passage 
of  the  shadows  into  the  lights,  can    be  imitated   both  more  easily  luid  more 

auiokly.  It  would  seem  then,  and  it  has  been  proposed,  to  prescribe  the  use  <^ 
ie  stump  rather  than  that  of  the  pencil  for  the  imitation  of  the  shadows. 
The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  for  teaching,  and  id  order  to 
jbrm  the  eye  to  judge  well  of  forms  and  their  character,  the  pencil  is  preferable  to 
the  stamp.  The  pencil  represents  shadows  by  simple  lines.  These  lines  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  traced,  may  contradict  the  forms  whose 
reUef  they  should  serve  to  express,  or,  on  the  oontrai^,  by  conforming  themselves 
to  these,  may  assist,  by  their  very  direction,  in  making  them  better  understood. 
To  put  in  the  shadows  with  the  pencil,  the  general  efifect  and  the  details  of  the 
forms  must  be  then  observed  every  instant,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  by  foreshortening.  Each  line,  each  shading  becomes  thus  a  teacher  of 
the  character  of  things,  ^  their  anatomical  construction,  and  of  their  perspective. 
This  is  what  we  are  shown  by  the  drawings  of  the  best  painters,  and  the  prints  of 
the  best  engravers,  with  whom  to  put  in  the  shades  is  never  any  thing  else  than  to 
draw.  Moreover,  we  have  not  stumps  always  by  us ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  always  at  hand  a  pencil,  or  a  pen,  or  something  which  can  take  its  place  and 
perform  the  same  office.  It  is  important,  on  principle,  to  learn  to  make  use 
above  all  things  of  those  means  which  are  least  likely  to  fail  us,  and  to  know  how, 
in  short,  to  point  the  shadows  with  the  same  point  which  serves  to  make  the 
outline. 

If  then  the  use  of  the  stump  may  ooeaskmally  be  permitted,  if  it  be  even  useftil 
to  learn  in  good  time  to  manage  it,  were  it  but  to  make  one  independent  of  every 
process  and  special  mode  of  working,  still  the  habitual  instrument,  and  especially 
at  the  start,  should  be  the  pencil. 

Fh>m  all  that  precedes,  it  follows  that  the  object,  we  should  propose  to  ourselves 
in  indicating  the  shadows  is,  not  so  much  to  please  the  ignorant  or  ill-taught  eye, 
by  (he  regularity  of  the  work,  as  to  express  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  possible  the 
figure  and  character  of  the  objects  drawn.  In  this  manner  by  devoting  to  the 
study  of  the  model  and  to  the  light  and  shade  all  the  necessary  time,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  course  will  not  be  taken  up,  as  often  happens,  in  the  minute  imitation 
of  the  works  of  engravers.  Besides,  once  that  we  have  become,  by  sufficient 
practice,  able  to  express  the  half  tints  completely,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
lights  and  shadows  do  not  possess  their  true  character,  but  which  form  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  study  of  the  model,  and  that  which  requires  the  longest 
application,  we  can,  without  omitting  them,  spare  ourselves,  nevertheless,  the  time 
necessary  to  represent  them  well  with  the  pencil.  For  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
draw  on  a  ground  by  whose  tint  they  are  supplied.  This  is  what  was  done  in 
the  best  times  of  Art,  by  using  for  drawing  paper,  paper  slightly  colored,  upon 
which  the  shadows  were  indicated  in  black,  and  the  brighter  lights  in  white. 
And  aoeording  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  managed  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen 
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witb  sstonishiDg  dexterity,  this  in  in  fact,  the  best  meChod  to  draw  from  modeb 
in  relief. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  by  the  separate  parts  of  the  hnman  figure,  and  not  by  the 
whole,  that  a  beginning  should  be  made,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  all  things  the 
path  which  ought  to  be  ohosen  is  that  which  leads  from  the  rimple  to  the  compli- 
cated. For  the  same  reason,  the  first  models  should  not  be  reliefo,  (round  figures,) 
but  imitations  of  relief  in  the  flat.  "  Begin,"  says  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  **  by 
copying  the  drawings  of  good  masters,  yon  may  afterwards  copy  from  figures  in 
relief."  Drawings,  indeed,  or  prints,  or  even  photographs,  do  not  offer  efieots  of 
perspective  so  deceptive  or  'so  enigmatical  as  those  given  by  reliefs,  or  round  fig- 
ures ;  the  lights  and  shadows  in  them  have  not  the  same  magic,  and  allow  of  be- 
ing more  easily  understood.  And  in  fine,  the  very  labor  by  which  the  author  of 
the  drawing  or  print  has  imitated  the  relief  or  round,  is,  for  him  who  seeks  to 
imitate  it  in  his  turn,  a  necessary  imitation  in  the  different  works  of  Art.  Figures 
in  relief  (in  the  round)  should  not  then  be  drawn  until  the  student  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  reproduce  drawings  and  prints  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Those  drawings  or  prints,  whether  they  represent  the  parts  of  the  human  figure 
or  entire  figures,  ought  to  be  the  faithful  reproduction  of  types  borrowed  fh>m  the 
best  mastera  of  all  times.  Photography,  too,  may  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  drawings  of  good  authors, 
or  of  rare  prints,  but  also  even  in  affording  direct  reproductions  of  masterpieoea 
of  painting  or  of  sculpture,  or  representations  of  nature. 

As  to  models  in  relief,  (figures  in  the  round,)  it  is  among  the  eheft  d^tBuvre  d 
ancient  sculpture  that  they  should  almost  all  be  chosen. 

Under  the  influence  of  systems  in  error  both  as  to  the  object  and  the  aim  of  Art, 
a  custom  has  become  established  of  selecting  almost  exclusively,  as  models  fbr 
instruction  in  drawing,  among  the  specimens  which  reniain  to  us  of  the  ancient 
statuar}',  figures  of  the  class  called  ideal  figures,  in  which  it  is  believed  may  be 
found  the  representation  of  human  nature  in  its  most  abstract  generality,  figures 
possessing  the  least  individuality  possible  ;  without  perceiving  that  of  these  figures, 
those  which  are  more  remarkable  for  the  regulari^  of  their  forms  than  for  their 
truth  are,  for  their  most  part,  copies  or  imitations  in  which  the  particular  character 
presented  by  the  originals  has  more  or  less  disappeared,  and  their  general  pro- 
portions only  remain, — it  is  to  such  second-hand  works  that  the  preference  is  oiften 
given.  And  fh>m  this  it  arises  that  in  learning  to  draw,  one,  learns  to  regard 
only  a  conventional  type  of  forms  and  movements,  and  one  beoomes  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  infinitely  varied  beauties  of  nature. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  of  a  great 
number  of  original  works  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  statuary,  a  discovery  which 
vividly  affected  the  imagination  of  men  :  in  consequence  also  of  the  reaction  in  an 
opposite  direction  which  was  naturally  produced  by  the  insipidity  of  so  many 
works  inspired  by  the  worship  of  a  false  ideal :  the  opinions  which  used  to  govern 
the  domain  of  art,  and  that  of  criticism,  have  become  modified.  Individuality, 
Truth,  Life,  are  restored  to  their  rights ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether, 
after,  having  so  long  inclined  towards  one  of  the  two  poles  between  which  modem 
art  has  almost  always  oscillated,  we  have  not  now  tlirown  ourselves  too  fiur  in  the 
direction  of  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  elementary  instruction  has  continued  almost  everywhere 
to  follow  the  same  errors  as  before.  To  cut  this  short  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
oommisBion,  to  allow  no  models  in  future  to  be  taken,  among  so  many  works  of 
ancient  sculpture  which  remain  to  us,  but  those  which  carry  to  the  highest  piUdi 
the  character  of  individuality  and  truth :  that  is,  the  Portraits. 

The  Commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  this  proposition  should  not 
be  admitted  because  it  is  exclusive  in  its  turn,  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  not 
too  soon  place  before  the  eyes  of  youth  the  chfft  d^4Buvre  in  which  the  human 
form,  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  in  nature,  has  been  represented  in  its  highest 
perfection,  and  thus  penetrate  their  still  young  imaginations  with  the  principles 
and  essence  of  the  most  excellent  beauty,  nevertheless,  in  orden  to  teach  them  to 
understand  and  love  nature  in  her  inexhaustible  variety,  it  is  well  to  give  them 
also  a  certain  number  of  masterpieces  of  another  kind  to  study,  so  as  to  reproduce, 
firom  the  very  first,  those  masterpieces  in  which  ^rt  has  expressed  with  the  great- 
est naizeU  the  beauties  proper  to  individual  types  the  most  special  and  peculiar, 
without  seeking  to  reduce  them  to  a  higher  Beauty. 
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Moreover,  tboee  very  figores  should  be  selected  which  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be 
properly  called  ideal :  the  figures  of  gods,  of  godesscs,  of  heroes,  of  heroines, 
among  the  works  of  the  best  ages,  in  which  the  masters,  penetrated  with  Nature 
and  full  of  her  spirit,  have  always  known  how  to  unite  individuality  and  truth 
with  beauty  in  their  works.  Such  are  the  works  which  remain  to  us  of  Phidias 
or  his  cotemporaries,  and  of  the  great  sculptors  who  followed  immediately  after 
him. 

^*  The  painter,''  savs  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
draughtsman,  '*  should  study  by  rule,  and  should  let  nothing  escape  being  treasured 
in  his  memory."  And  it  is  therefore  that  he  recommends  the  student,  after  having 
made  a  copy  of  a  model  as  exact  as  he  is  capable  of  making  one,  to  practice  him- 
self in  reproducing  it  from  memory.  By  this  exercise,  in  truth,  not  only  is  the 
memory  strengthened,  without  which  there  is  neither  art  nor  science,  but  also  the 
attention,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  intellect  itself  strained  and  applied  by  the 
will }  and  in  fine,  those  types  which  the  student  has  learned  to  comprehend  by 
attentive  comparison  of  their  proportions,  preserved  and  constantly  present  in  the 
imagination,  become  permanent  subjects  of  new  reflections,  comparisons,  and  in- 
struction. 

To  drawing  after  models  should  then  be  united  as  much  as  possible  this  practice 
of  drawing  from  memory,  which,  long  neglected,  has  been  introduced  successfully 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  several  years  ago,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
special  school  of  drawing,  {eeole  speciaU  de  detsin.)  But,  as  we  have  also  re- 
marked, in  order  that  this  practice  should  not  have  those  inconveniences  which  at- 
tend on  the  habit  of  working  without  a  model  (irqvaUler  de  tiie,)  and  that  it  may 
not  keep  one  away  from  the  observation  and  simple  (naive)  imitation  of  nature,  it 
is  important,  according  to  the  express  recommendation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinoi 
that  a  faithful  tracing  should  constantly  serve  to  verify  and  correct  the  inaccura- 
des  of  the  drawing  from  memory ;  it  is  upon  this  condition  that  such  a  praotioe 
may  be  used,  without  danger,  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  results  of  the  imitation  of 
models. 

In  making  the  student  study  and  reproduce  the  different  models,  the  professor 
should  teach  him  to  attend  to  the  expression,  above  all,  of  their  essential  character, 
that  character  which  is  from  the  very  first  visible  in  the  whole  at  one  view,  and 
which  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  smallest  details ;  he  should  teach  him  there- 
fore, from  the  first,  to  express  the  general  character  in  the  whole,  he  should  teaoh 
him  in  the  next  place  never  to  lose  this  point  of  view,  but  to  pursue  his  researches 
even  to  the  details  of  the  very  smallest  parts.  He  should  apply  himself  thus  to 
make  his  pupils  understand  how  in  the  chefs  d*  esuwe  of  art,  just  as  in  the  works 
of  nature,  the  different  parts  are  among  themselves  analogous  in  their  movementa, 
their  proportions,  and  their  forms ;  how,  accordingly,  while  they  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  nature  and  spirit,  they  nevertheless  express  by  their  correspondence 
and  mutual  agreement,  the  indivisible  spirit  which  is  the  soul  and  principle  of  the 
whole ;  how,  in  them,  in  short,  variety  is  thus  made  subject  to  the  law  of  unity, 
which  forms  out  of  it  an  order  and  harmony. 

He  will  apply  himself  to  make  clear  how  it  is  that  in  those  masterpieces  in  which 
especially  reign  those  proportions  to  which,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  we  may  give 
the  name  of  Divine,  with  still  greater  variety  is  united  a  more  perfect  unity  :  how 
these  two  opposite  elements  of  harmony  rising  at  once,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher 
power,  and  the  unity  of  the  idea  becoming  more  vivid  still  by  the  very  contrast  of 
the  diversity  which  it  subdues  under  its  law,  there  results  that  superior  harmony 
which  constitutes  beauty ;  how,  in  short,  in  all  true  beauty,  even  when  the  char 
acter  of  the  movements  and  forms  is  rather  grace  than  strength,  or  elegance  rather 
than  majesty,  nevertheless,  by  the  predominance  of  the  whole  over  the  parts,  of 
the  unity  over  the  variety  of  the  subject,  order  partakes  of  grandeur,  and  with  the 
beautiful,  properly  so  called,  is  mingled  more  or  less  of  what  is  called  the  sub- 
lime. 

By  these  means  he  will  teach  his  pupils  by  little  and  little  to  recognize  in  true 
beauty  the  image  of  that  Spirit  which  is  its  divine  and  mysterious  principle,  and 
he  will  render  them  capable  by  degrees,  of  comprehending  that  thought  of  a  great 
master,  punter,  and  philosopher,  that  the  Beautiful,  for  all  that  it  manifeats  itMlf 
in  bodies,  is  by  nature  Incorporeal. 

But  to  teach  men  to  judge  accurately  oi  the  spirit  ^f  forms  and  of  beauty, 
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which  is  the  highest  object  of  instmction  in  Drawing,  the  study  which  can  be 
made  of  models  copied  and  reproduced  from  memory  is  not  enoogh.  Their  num- 
ber is  necessarily  too  much  restricted.  **  It  is  not  enouffh  to  draw ''  says  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  **we  must  still  see  and  compare  ue  works  of  different 
masters." 

The  pupils  in  our  schools  {lyeiet)  not  being  able  to  go  to  seek  here  and  there 
the  various  works  of  art  disponed  in  so  many  places,  nor  even  to  visit,  except  very 
rarely,  the  Galleries  where  they  are  collected  iu  great  numbers,  shall  they  dien  be 
deprived  of  this  necessary  complement  of  education  ?  This  advantage  would  be 
secured  to  them  to  a  certain  extent  if  each  school  were  made,  as  fiir  as  possible,  a 
CUllery  :  and  this  might  be  accomplished  without  much  expense,  by  placing  not 
only  in  the  hall  of  instruction,  but  also  in  the  parlor,  in  the  refrectory,  on  the 
staircases,  beneath  the  vestibules,  in  the  several  sohool-roonw,  every  where  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  place  would  allow  of  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  harmo- 
nise with  that  arrangement,  reproductions,  by  casts,  engravings,  or  photography, 
of  the  ehefM  d'««i»*e,  of  every  species  of  ancient  and  modem  Art.  Their  pow- 
erftil  and  favorable  influence  would  thns  be  every  where  and  always  exerted  over 
the  minds  of  youth ;  fed  by  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Comeille  and  Ra- 
cme,  it  would  also  feed  itself,  every  moment  of  the  day,  and  almost  unconsciously, 
npon  that  of  Phidias  and  RaJffiielle,  of  Jean  Goujon  and  Poussiil 

To  this  programme  of  studies  the  Commission  thinks  it  right  to  propose  to  the 
Minister  to  add  one  branch  of  instruction  which  hitherto  has  not  found  a  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Drawing  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  our  schools,  (/ycers,)  and 
which  has  nowhere  perhaps  been  regularly  organized :  it  is  tbat  of  drawing  speci- 
ally applied  to  those  forms  which  are  altogether  the  creation  of  Art,  and  which  in 
opposition  to  those  of  natural  objects,  we  may  call  artificial  forms.  These  forms 
are  those  of  the  different  objects  which  Art  invents  for  the  various  wants  of  life, 
or  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  which  Michiel  Angelo  called  the  insatiable  fancy  of 
man :  buildings,  furniture,  vessels,  utensils,  ornaments  of  all  sorts. 

The  beings  which  Nature  creates  are  in  their  substance  and  their  forms  that 
which  is  required  for  the  end  which  they  have  to  fulfill ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  compose  harmonies,  either  by  their  figures  or  by  their  colors,  which  satisfy 
one  superior  and  universal  end  which  is  Beauty.  The  objects  whicn  Man  creates 
for  his  use  are  also  determined,  both  in  their  substance  and  their  forms,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  wants  they  have  to^  serve.  But,  like  nature,  man  also  pursues  at 
the  same  time  a  higher  end.  Among  all  substances,  among  all  forms,  he  chooses 
as  much  as  possible  for  his  creations  those  which  best  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
Beauty.  This  is  not  all :  to  these  forms  he  adds  others  which  may  serve,  eith^ 
better  to  express  the  idea  from  which  the  first  proceed,  or  else  to  raise  their 
beauty ;  these  accessories,  by  means  of  which  objects  tell  what  they  mean,  in 
some  sort,  with  more  deamess,  force,  and  grace,  and  in  a  more  elevated  style — 
these  accessories  which  form  the  poetic  imaracter  of  the  principal  forms,  and 
which  accompany  while  adorning  them,  as  a  musical  harmony  accompanies  and 
emphasizes  tlie  theme  of  the  melody — these  are  the  ornament*  of  the  creations  of 
Man.  In  the  first  place,  the/orms  which  Art  creates  for  the  objects  necessary  to 
the  different  uses  of  h'fe ;  in  the  second  place,  the  ornaments  of  which  they  are. 
susceptible ;  such  should  be  the  double  object  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction, 
which  the  commission  think  it  right  to  propose  for  institution. 

Since  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  in  the  schools  {lycieo)  to  the  study  of  Art 
would  not  by  any  means  suffice  to  complete  it  in  all  its  parts,  nor  even  in  any 
one  of  them,  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  running  over  them  all,  so  as  to  learn 
nothing,  or  very  little,  the  best  thing  is,  generally  speaking,  to  apply  ourselves  to 
push  as  for  as  possible  the  study  of  utat  which  is  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
roost  important,  and  which  one  can  not  know  without  being  capable  of  learning  all 
the  rest  in  a  little  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  study  of  the  human  figure.  For  who- 
ever is  able  to  represent  the  human  figure  well  in  its  proportions,  its  character, 
and  its  beauty,  will  learn  without  difficulty,  and  in  but  a  little  time,  to  represent 
as  well  the  proportions,  character  and  beauty  of  animals,  landscape  and  nowers, 
&c. ;  while  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  by  no  means  true.  From  hence  it 
would  seem  that  neither  can  there  be  found  a  place  in  the  schools  (lyeSea)  for 
teaching  the  drawing  of  those  forms  which  we  have  just  called  Artificial  forma. 
These  forms,  in  truth,  9omposed  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  natural  objeoti, 
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do  oot  rarpoes — for  the  uoft  part  do  not  even  equal  them  in  complications  and 
dilIioalti««.  So  a  man  may  form  a  good  judgment  of  the  proportions  of  a  cande- 
labrum or  vase,  who  could  not  judge  as  well  of  those  of  a  great  part  of  the  beings 
which  Nature  has  created.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knows  how  to  see 
animals  and  plants  aocuratelv,  and  therefore  to  draw  them  well,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate,  and  therefore  to  draw  as  it  ought  to  be  drawn,  a  vase,  a  candelabrum, 
or  a  volute.  How  much  better  still  he  who  is  able  to  understand  and  to  trace  out 
the  cunning  lines  of  the  human  figure ! 

But  although  in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  the  universal  priociples  of 
the  drawing  of  other  kinds  of  forms  is  included,  nevertheless,  each  of  these  kinds 
has  again  its  peculiar  principles.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  draw  well  the 
forms  they  include,  and  consequently  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  their  propor- 
tions, of  tlieir  character,  and  of  the  particular  beauty  of  which  they  are  susceptible, 
we  must  unite  with  the  study  of  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  certain  other 
special  studies.  If  this  is  true  of  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  true  of  those  of  which  the  imagination  of  man  is  the  source.  The  forms  of 
nature,  in  truth,  being  more  or  less  analogous  to  our  own,  answer,  by  a  secret 
harmony,  to  the  intimate  constitution  of  our  souls,  and  hence  it  comes  that  even 
those  who  possess  not  the  slightest  trace  of  art,  judge  tolerably  well  of  the  beauty 
of  such  forms,  whether  in  nature  itself,  or  in  the  works  of  art  which  represent  it. 
As  to  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  creations  of  art,  the  cultivation  of 
taste  alone,  by  seeing  and  studying  musterpieccs,  makes  us  capable  of  judging  of 
them. 

Again,  for  the  very  reason  that  these  forms  are  those  of  objects  which  serve  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  which  our  wants,  or  the  variations  of  fiinoy,  invite 
us  perpetually  to  alter  and  renew,  we  have  to  exercise  our  judgment  upon  them 
continually ;  and  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  studies  of  a 
special  nature  should  put  us  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  enlightened  judgment  to 
the  task. 

To  this  consideration  is  to  be  added  another,  drawn  from  the  interest  of  these 
arts  themselves,  with  which,  in  our  country  of  Franco  above  all,  so  many  other 
interests  are  connected.  If  the  destiny  of  Art,  in  general,  depends  in  great  part  on 
the  opinion,  more  or  less  enlightened,  of  the  public,  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
BJ'ts  which  are  closely  connected  with  Industry,  and  which  can  not  dispense  with 
the  connection.  Se|)arated  from  the  public  by  intervening  oircumstanees,  more  or 
less  numerous,  scarcely  known  to  it,  even  the  artist  who,  in  these  arts  which  are 
reputed  as  secondary,  displays  the  rarest  ability,  produces  no  impression  by  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  exercises  but  a  weak  mfluence  on  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  men.  If,  besides,  in  order  to  judge  of  pictures  and  statues,  wo  are 
well  content  to  defer  to  a  certain  extent  to  those  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  necessarily  the 
best  judges  of  such  works,  still  the  same  thing  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  those  fa- 
miliar articles  by  which  wo  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  we  are  making  some 
use  every  moment,  and  every  one  willingly  thinks  himself  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  as  well  as  any  body  else. 

Lastly,  let  us  add  that  if  of  all  the  branches  of  Art,the  Drawing  of  such  objects 
as  industry  appropriates  to  the  various  uses  of  life  is  not  the  most  elevated,  nor 
that  consequently,  which  can  most  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  soul  and  the 
mind,  it  is  that  which,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  enabling 
us  to  exercise  a  judgment  upon  those  things  of  which  we  have  the  most  frequent 
need,  unites  this  advantage  too,  (which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former,) 
— that  of  finding  immediate  employment  in  the  greater  number  of  industrial  pro- 
fessions and  trades. 

In  giving,  then,  the  first  and  highest  place  in  the  study  of  the  elements  of  art  to 
the  Drawing  of  the  Human  Fig^ure,  which  is  its  hlg|^cst  branch,  it  seems  that 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make  room  also  for  tiuit  branch  of  art  which  in 
some  sort  occupies  the  other  extremi^  of  the  scale,  and  whose  direct  applica- 
tions are  by  much  the  most  numerous  as  well  as,  materially  at  least,  the  most 
useful. 

Since  those  forms  which  are  the  creations  of  the  imagination  divide  themselves 
naturally,  as  we  have  said,  into  groat  classes :  namely,  the  figures  themselves 
of  buildings,  furniture,  utensils,  drc,  and  the  ornaments  with  which  these  different 
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object!  may  be  olothed,  the  teaching  of  the  Drawing  of  artificial  forms  shoald 
also  be  divided  into  two  portiona,  corresponding  with  &ese  two  classes  of  objects. 
Dnring  the  first  portion  of  this  teaching,  the  student  shoold  be  made  to  stady 
at  first  select  proifileB  of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  which  Architectoral 
Boildings  are  composed,  the  Vases,  Brackets,  Vasqoes,  Balustrades,  Candelabra, 
&c.,  adding  sometimes  the  study  of  the  ground  plans  of  architectural  works  to 
tbat  of  their  profiles.  In  directing  the  study  of  these  objects,  as  in  that  of  Man, 
the  master  should  apply  himself  to  make  it  clear  how  the  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  depend  on  one  another,  and  vary  one  with  another ;  how  in  this 
agreement  and  connection,  which  give  to  every  work  of  art  its  special  beauty,  as 
well  as  its  definite  character  and  expression,  the  thought  shines  out,  the  spirit 
which  produced  such  forms  ;  how  from  the  harmonious  concert  of  those  propor- 
tions which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  called  "  divine,"  results  at  last  the  perfection  of 
Beauty. 

To  this  teaching  should  be  joined  the  exhibition,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
amples,  of  the  several  modificatbns  which  the  various  fi>rms  must  undergo,  and 
the  particular  characters  or  expressions  which  they  must  assume,  according  to  the 
difierence  of  substances,  following  the  difierent  nature  of  marble,  of  stone,  of 
granite,  of  wood,  of  ivory,  of  iron,  of  bronze,  of  the  precious  metals,  &c. 

In  directing  the  special  study  of  ornamentation,  the  professor  should  make 
known  both  the  principal  types  which  art  has  created,  and  those  which  it  most 
commonly  borrows,  whether  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  ;  he  should, 
above  all,  explain  how  it  modifies  the  elements  supplied  by  nature,  and  transforms 
them  so  as  to  please  the  &ncy  of  men. 

For  every  branch  of  this  course  of  study,  the  models  should  fn  general  be 
borrowed  from  Greek  Art,  which,  in  this  department  as  in  all  the  others,  knew 
how  to  unito  with  the  most- perfect  agreement  of  the  forms,  with  the  destination 
of  the  obiccts  and  their  material,  the  greatest  originality  of  character,  the  highest 
style,  and  the  most  surpassing  beauty.  Other  models  may,  however,  be  added, 
borrowed  from  Roman  and  Oriental  art,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  of  the  JSenatsmnce,  which,  though  they  do  not  reach  the  same  degree  of 
supreme  perfection,  have,  nevertheless,  produced  a  crowd  of  masterpieces  in  this 
department. 

The  exercise  of  reproduction  from  memory,  which  would  ihsten  in  the  imagina- 
tion the  most  finished  types,  should  be  applied  to  the  drawing  of  artificial  forms 
and  their  ornaments,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  human  figure,  and  will  produce  the 
same  result. 

Perhaps  to  these  studies,  should  be  added  some  practical  lessons  on  the  em-i 
ployment  of  color  in  ornamentation,  lessons  which  would  initiate  the  student  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  and  harmonies  of  tones  in 
color. 

To  conclude,  as  in  the  case  of  figure  drawing,  besides  the  models  of  artificial 
fonns,  which  may  be  made  during  the  progress  of  the  course,  other  chefs  d^auvre 
of  art,  placed  in  every  direction  throughout  the  schools  (lyeiet)  under  the  eyes  of 
youth,  would  succed  in  penetrating  them  with  the  spirit  which  produced  them, 
with  that  universal  spirit  from  which  equally  proceed  that  heroic  contour*  of  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  profile  of  the  least  of  the  earthen  vases  hidden 
in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  or  of  Vulci. 

[The  Commisson  proceeds  to  point  out  the  proper  distribution  of  all  these  studies, 
among  the  classes  in  the  lycie*^  the  schools  of  general  education  in  France,  and 
conclude  with  recommending  that  Masters  in  Drawing,  shall  undergo  a  special 
examination,  and  rank  hereafrer  as  Professors,  and  that  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
shall  be  tested  by  frequent  inspection  confided  to  men  possessed  of  special  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  who  shall  report  periodicaUy  to  the  Minister  the  results  of 
their  observation. 

Upon  this  admirable  report  the  Minister  of  Pnblic  Instruction  has  promulgated 
a  Decree  embodying  its  several  suggestions  as  part  of  the  national  system.] 
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I.      COLLIGIATB  IniTITUTES. 

Theex  are  at  the  present  moment  in  the  United  States,  about  thirty-five  ool- 
legee  or  ooUegiate  inatitutei  nnder  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholioi,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  duly  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  tho  States  in  which  they 
respectively  are.  Their  influence  may  be  estimated  from  the  fiict  that  they  con- 
tain at  least  four  thousand  pupils,  pursuing  a  collegiate  course. 

little  public  attention  has  been  given  to  these  institutions,  which  are  often  con- 
founded in  popular  ideas,  with  the  theological  seminaries,  wholly  distinct  estab- 
lishments of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  They  deserve  nevertheless,  espe- 
cial study,  inasmuch  as  they  differ  in  their  oiganization,  plan  of  studies,  mode  of 
teaching,  and  regimen,  almost  entirely  from  the  other  colleges  in  the  country. 
The  oldest  of  these,  that  of  Georgetown,  was  founded  in  1791  by  members  of 
the  then  extinct  society  of  Jesus,  and  has,  since  the  partial,  and  subsequently  gen- 
eral restoration  of  that  celebrated  order  by  Pope  Pius  Vn,  been  conducted  exdn- 
sively  by  them.  The  Jesuits  also  direct  Saint  John's  College  at  Frederic, 
Washington  Seminary,  Loyola  College,  at  Baltimore,  St  Joseph's  College  in 
Philadelphia,  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  at 
New  York,  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  St. 
Xavier's  College  at  Cincinnati,  St  Joseph's  College  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
the  University  of  St  Louis  at  St  Louis,  MisBonri,  St  Charles'  CoUege  at  Grand 
Cotean,  Louisiana,  and  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  New  Or- 
leans, SpringhiU  CoUege  near  Mobile,  and  Santa  CUira  College  in  California. 

Two  Colleges,  St  Joseph's,  in  Ohio,  and  Sinsinawa  Mound  College,  in  Wis- 
consin, are  directed  by  the  Dominicans.* 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  in  Indiana,  is  nnder  the  charge  of  a 
community  styled  "  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross."t  Villanova  College,  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  directed  by  the  Augnstinian84  and  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 

■"  .  ,  ■  ■       ■    I  ■  ^M  ^  II  ■    I  I  • ■  ■  _         _  _ 

*  The  Dominicans,  Friars  Preachers  or  Black  Friars,  were  founded  tn  1216  by  8t.  Domlnfc 
de  Gasman,  and  spread  over  all  Europe.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  some  English  Do- 
minicans retired  to  Belflnm,  where  thej  continued  till  1805.  Driven  at  tliat  time  from  their 
convenu  by  the  French  troope,  a  number  of  them,  led  by '  FUher  Edward  Fenwiek,  an 
American,  came  to  Kentucky,  whence  they  have  extended  to  Ohio.  See  Spa!ding*e  Sketehea 
of  Kentucky,  p.  149-161.  The  Dominicans  in  Wisconsin  are  of  more  recent  origin,  being 
chiefly  Italian  fathers,  brought  over  by  the  zeal  of  a  member  of  their  order,  Rev.  S.  Mazzuchelll. 
For  an  account  of  thia  branch,  see  **  Memorie  istorlche  ed  edificante  dHm  missionaries 
appoBtolico  delli  ordine  del  Predicalori,"  Milan,  1844.  For  the  Dominicans  generally,  see 
Helyot,  Histore  des  Ordrea  Religienz,  (Edition  Migne,  Vol.  2:  p.  87.) 

t  The  Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross  were  fonnded  in  1639.  at  Mane,  in  France,  by  the  Rev. 
Basil  M.  A.  Moreau,  and  were  Introduced  Into  IndLina  in  1842,  by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  8orin, 
who  hsa  since  been  Superior. 

I  The  Hermitt  of  St.  Augualine  tvcrr  organized  ns  an  order  about  1%S4,  and  follow  a  nils  drawn 
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oeptioD,  at  Gulveston,  by  the  Oblates.*  All  the  othen  are  under  the  ohaige  of 
■ecnlar  priests,  that  at  Monnt  St.  Mary's  in  Maryland,  being  what  would  be  termed 
in  France,  a  Orand  and  Petit  Semmmre. 

Tliere  is  no  Catholio  College  in  the  United  States,  with  an  exolosiTely  lay 
faculty,  and  as  we  have  seen,  niost  of  the  colleges  are  directed  by  commnnities  of 
▼arioos  religions  orders,  the  Jesuits  having  by  far  the  greater  nomber ;  and  from 
being  an  order  devoted  essentially  to  the  eanse  ^  edacation,  have  given  more  or 
less  a  form  to  Catholic  insthiction  in  all  oonntries.  The  Dominicans  and  Angus- 
tinians  founded  long  prior  to  the  Jesuits,  are  devoted  especially  to  preaching,  mis- 
sions, and  the  ministry,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy.  The  Ob- 
hites  are  a  very  modem  order,  whose  object  is  missions  to  the  ignorant,  the  visit- 
ing of  prisons,  and  the  like.  These  three  orders  have  undertaken  instruction  only 
beckose  the  wants  of  the  present  time  require  it.  The  Priests  of  Ae  Holy  Cross 
are  also  a  recent  foundation,  but  as  they  avowed  by  copy  the  rules  of  St  Ignatius 
Loy(^,  Colleges  enter  in  the  regular  sphere  of  their  duties. 

The  various  colleges  have  had  properly  no  foundation,  but  are  self-supported, 
and  as  the  professors  have  no  salaries,  the  income  enables  the  institution  gradually 
to  reduce  the  debt  Almost  all  have  begun  with  a  heavy  mortgage  debt,  the 
small  amount  which  can  be  collected  barely  sufficing  to  secure  the  necessary 
ground  and  prepare  the  buildings  for  class  use.  Of  the  institutions  which  we 
have  mentioned  few,  if  any,  are  absolutely  free  from  debt  Blany  of  them  are 
incorporated,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  the  legal  title  is  in  the  corporation  created 
by  law ;  but  where  the  legislature  of  the  State  declines  or  reAMes  to  grant  a  char- 
ter, the  title  is  vested  in  individuab  as  trustees.  Each  college  is  independent  of 
the  rest ;  there  being  no  common  bond  among  them ;  those  belonging  to  the  same 
order  form  one  or  more  provinces  of  the  order,  under  a  superior,  who  every  year 
appoints  the  fnofessoni  in  the  various  colleges.  Among  the  Jesuits,  the  President 
of  each  college  is  appointed  for  three  yean  by  the  head  of  the  order,  the  Provin- 
cial appointing  merely  the  professon;  but  each  college  is  recognised  aa  a  distinct 
institution,  the  superior  cannot  transfer  the  property  of  one  hoose  to  another, 
and  each  house  keeps  regular  acconnto  with  any  other  for  any  occasional  payments 
made  in  fiivor  of  each  other. 

A  religious  order  has  in  the  present  state  of  Caiholioity  in  the  United  States 
greater  advantages  for  conducting  a  college,  from  the  lust  of  their  cheapness  of 
living,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  appeal,  through  members  of  their  order 
elsewhere,  to  the  benevolence  of  Catholics  in  other  parts.  Contributions  from 
France,  Mexico,  and  Germany,  have  often  aided  to  erect,  we  can  scarcely  say 
endow.  Catholic  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  Catholio  colleges  give  boarding  and  lodging  to  the  students,  and  for 
this,  with  toitian,  charge,  about  $300  to  $250  per  annum :  for  day  scholara  the 
usual  terms  are  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  The  mode  of  life  in  them,  is  very  regular 
and  strict ;  the  pupils  sleep  in  large  dormitories,  in  each  of  which,  one  or  more 
teachers  sleep  to  prevent  any  disorder,  ai\d  have  an  eye  to  the  conduct  generally. 

rroa  the  writiog*  of  St  AoffUBtine,  Biihop  or  Hippo.  A  Father  of  this  ordw  cmoM  from  Ireland 
Co  this  ooontry,  about  1790,  and  wCtled  at  Philadelphia.  In  proeen  of  tine  othen  joined  him,  and 
Che  order  BMomed  a  regular  Torm.  Their  eollege  it  of  reoent  orifin,  and  it*  opentnf  wat  delayed 
•oroe  jean  by  the  Philadelphia  riots  of  1844,  in  which  they  lost  a  splendid  library. 

*  The  Oblates  was  founded  at  Aix  in  Fraooe,  in  1815,  by  Mgr.  Maieood,  now  Biihop  of  Marteillies. 
Their  order  was  approved  in  1836^  and  devotes  itself  to  the  spiritual  food  of  prisooen  and  the  poor. 
Its  American  mtsvions  date  from  1841. 
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AU  rise  at  a  aignal,  and  after  dreflsuig,  descend  in  order  to  an  apartment  let  apart 
for  washing)  &o.,  where  they  are  under  sapervinou.  When  entirely  drened, 
they  generally  meet  in  a  large  hall,  where  prayers  are  reoited,  and  from  whioh 
they  proceed  to  the  ehapel  where  it  is  the  onstom  for  the  students  to  hear  Mass 
daily.* 
After  prayers  the  students  prooeed  to  the  large  stody  hall  where  each  takes  his 

teat  at  his  own  desk  and  prepares  his  lessons  for  the  day.    At  the  regular  hoar, 

they  prooeed  to  the  refectory  in  order  for  hreakftst,  and  during  the  meal  one  of 
the  students  reada  aloud.  A  short  recreati<m  folkvws  breakfast,  and  at  its  close, 
the  students  after  gettmg  their  books  from  their  desks  in  the  study,  prooeed  to 
their  several  classes,  which  open  with  a  prayer  and  are  continued  for  about  two 
hours,  and  then  after  a  slight  recreation  they  return  to  the  study  and  prepare  the 
afternoon  lessons :  eicept  such  as  pnrsue  auiiliary  branches,  who  now  generally 
attend  them,  and  under  this  head  oome  German,  Spanish,  Drawing,  as  well  as 
the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &o.  The  pupils  dine  about  twelvo, 
and  are  allowed  recreation  till  two  o'clock,  when  they  return  to  their  classes  for 
two  or  three  hours  more,  the  whole  period  of  actual  teaching  being  between  four 
and  five  hours  a  day.  After  another  short  recreation,  they  reenter  the  study,  and 
remain  till  supper  time,  when  they  proceed  to  the  refectory.  Here,  as  at  break- 
fost  and  dinner,  a  student  reads  during  the  meal.  Evening  prayers  are  said  after 
another  recreation,  and  all  then  proceed  to  their  dormitories.  All  are  subjected 
to  this  regime  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  students  are  never  allowed  to- 
gether without  a  pref^  or  tutor. 

TliuTsday,  not  Saturday,  is  the  usual  recreation  day  of  the  week. 

To  understand  the  management  of  these  institutions,  especially  those  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Like  the 
Dominicans,  Angnstinians,  and  others,  they  are  a  religious  order  in  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  were  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1540,  as  a  misBionary  order, 
but  soon  devoted  themselves  in  a  particular  degree  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Their  success  was  mgnal,  their  improvements  in  teaching  were  immense,  and  their 
tezt-booka,  grammars,  rhetorics,  editions  of  the  classics,  treatises  on  mathematics,' 
navigation,  gunnery,  ^.,  became  the  standard  works  of  the  time.  During  the 
last  century  a  strong  party  was  formed  against  them,  supported  and  ex^ed  by  the 
anti-christian  philosophers  of  France,  and  they  were  successively  deprived  of  their 
institutions  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  expelled  fh>m  the  two  last  coun- 
tries and  their  various  colonies.  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  on  this,  entirely  dissolved 
the  Sodetjr,  but  it  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  now  comprises  about  five 
thousand  members. 

It  haa  existed  in  the  United  States  since  the  settlement  of  Maryland  when  some 
Fkthers  came  over ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuits  hi  the  United  States  were 
originally  odoQies  fh>m  the  order  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Hie  Society  of  Jesus  consists  entirely  of  men ;  and  women  are  not  permitted  to 
live  m  their  houses  even  as  servants.  Of  their  number,  about  one  half  are  priests, 
the  other  half  scholastics,  and  temporal  coadjutors.  Tlie  scholastics  are  young 
men  intended  in '  time,  to  be  promoted  to  the  priesthood,  but  engaged  either  in 
studies  for  that  purpose,  or  in  teaching ;  the  temporal  coadjutors  correspond  to  the 
lay  brothers  in  other  religious  orders,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the 

TIUs  custom  Is  not  unlveraU. 
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hotue,  the  caltiyation  of  the  groimd,  or  ply  their  trades  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  eona- 
munity,  as  oarpenters,  tailon,  tinithB,  oarrerB,  painteiv,  and  the  like. 

The  teachers,  so  far  as  the  ccdlege  is  ooneemed,  are  the  priests  and  soholastioB, 
^>pointed  to  the  seTeral  olasscs  for  the  time  being ;  having  no  salaiy,  but  ninply 
reoeiying  like  the  lay  brothers,  their  food  and  raiment 

A  Jesait  college  comprises  six  classes,  styled  in  the  Ratio  Stvdionim  of  the 
Society,  Lowest  Grammar,  Middle  Grammar,  Highest  Grammar,  Humanities  and 
Rhetoric  with  the  Class  of  Philosophy. 

The  lowest  Grammar  class,  goes  over  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar,  and  reads  extracts  ih>m  Cicero,  Phcedios,  and  Nepos ;  in  the  Middle  gram- 
mar, the  whole  Latin  grammar,  and  roost  of  the  Greek  is  tanght;  the  authoni 
read,  being  CflBsar,  Ovid,  -/Esop,  Cebes,  and  Lncian.  The  highest  grammar  olaoi 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  whole  grammar,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  the  idioms, 
exceptions,  particular  turns  of  phrase  and  prosody  in  Latin,  and  to  the  whole 
grammar  in  Greek.  The  authors  named,  as  suitable  to  this  class  are  Cicero's  Let- 
ters, De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Sallust,  Quintus,  Curtins,  and  Livy,  among 
prose  writers,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  VirgiPs  Eclogues,  fourth  Geor- 
gies,  fifth  and  seventh  Aeneid,  among  the  poets,  and  in  Greek  Xenophon,  and  St 
Chrysoetom. 

In  these  classes  the  teacher  prepares  each  day's  lesson  with  the  olaoi  in  advance, 
translating  it  word  by  word,  explaining  the  oonstmotion,  elucidating  difiiouhies, 
and  finally  rendering  it  into  pure  English.  The  pupils  are  then  required  to  com- 
mit the  lesson  to  memory,  learn  the  translation  and  bring  as  an  exercise  either  the 
literal  translation  of  each  word,  or  the  free  translation  of  the  whole,  or  the  parsing. 
An  exercise  every  day  is  however,  required,  and  this  entails  a  great  deal  of  writ- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  student. 

The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  much  insisted  upon,  and  it  is  practised  in  all  the 
classes,  the  object  being  to  store  the  mind  with  Latin  words  and  phrases  to  be 
used  in  Latin  composition,  the  great  object  of  this  plan  of  education.  Aa 
the  pupils  advance,  this  branch  is  much  cultivated,  and  no  endeavor  spared 
to  give  the  pupils  a  pure  style,  and  enable  them  to  write  correctly  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  years  especially  devoted  to  poetry  and  rhetoric,  are  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  best  specimens  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  their  own 
tongne,  and  in  analagous  efforts  of  their  own.  Our  system  wants  perhaps  unity  in 
this  point ;  a  pupil  reads  more  than  in  the  Catholic  estabUshments,  but  does  not 
read  to  the  same  purpose.  We  translate  more  and  appreciate  less :  accordingly 
we  find  the  course  in  Catholic  institutions  made  up  more  of  extracts,  whOe  in  other 
colleges  entire  books  are  read,  CoBsar's  Gallic  war,  Virgil's  Eclogues,  or  Books  <^  the 
^neid  or  Iliad.  The  period  of  college  life  among  us,  being  entirely  too  short  to 
read  in  class  any  considerable  amount  of  the  dassio  writers  of  antiquity  with  our 
own  too  neglected  classics,  it  may  well  be  a  question  whether  the  object  of  college 
education  is  not  lost  sight  of.  A  complete  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  being  impossible,  all  that  oollege  education  can  aim  at,  is  to  form  the 
taste  of  the  pupil,  and  enable  him  on  leaving  his  Alma  Mater  to  pursue  his  read- 
ing nnderstandingly.  Few  graduates  of  our  colleges  ever  take  up  the  elaaaics 
eonamore.  Tet,  if  instead  of  reading  a  whole  book  of  Cesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  or 
Tacitus,  beautiful  narrations  were  selected,  well  studied,  explained,  and  compared 
with  narratives  from  historians  of  our  own  tongue,  and  then  made  the  basis  of 
composition,  the  whole  would  become  praetical. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  the  claases : — ^The  claas  of  huxnanitied  m 
intended  to  lay  the  ground  work  for  eloquence,  by  a  knowledge  of  Umgoage,  a 
degree  of  eradition  and  an  acquaintanoe  with  the  precepts  of  eloqnenoe.  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  livy,  Quintos  Cartius,  Virgil  and  Horace,  are  the  chief  anthers 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher  is  instructed  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  observations  in  Latin  and  English,  or  the  force  and  etymcAogy  of  words 
OS  used  by  the  best  authors ;  on  the  various  forms  of  expression,  in  comparisons 
of  the  genius  of  the  various  languages,  and  in  encouraging  imitations. 

The  class  of  Rhetoric  is  devoted  to  Oratory  and  Poetry,  and  the  authors  are 
Cicero's  orations,  and  Quintilian,  Cicero,  and  Aristotle,  as  Rhetoricians ;  while  in 
Greek,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thuoydides,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  with  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  are  recommended. 

During  this  year,  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  in  English  and  Latin  is  much 
encouraged,  the  lessons  serving  as  models.  To  render  them  so,  the  teacher 
develops  the  idea  of  the  poet  or  orator,  shows  his  plan,  and  how  aptly  he  brings  in 
the  various  circumstances  to  produce  the  efiect  intended,  whether  to  move  or  to 
please ;  the  example  of  the  various  rules  of  composition  are  brought  out  and  com- 
pared ;  the  allusions  of  the  author  are  all  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  his  idea  fully  explained,  and  finally,  the  choice  of  words  examined. 

In  reading  English  or  French  authors,  the  same  plan  nearly  is  followed. 

The  class  of  philosophy  embraces  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  and  extends 
over  one  or  two  years ;  little  time  being  given  to  any  other  branches,  except  the 
higher  mathematics  and  the  evidences  of  religion.  In  philosophy  the  text-book 
is  Latin,  and  Latin  is  the  language  of  the  class.  The  portion  of  the  author  for  the 
day  is  recited  by  the  pupils  and  then  commented  on  by  the  professor,  who  when 
a  thesis  occurs,  makes  the  objections  given  by  the  author  and  others  also,  ibr 
them  to  solve.  On  certain  days  thesis  ue  maintained  by  the  students  against  such 
as  may  be  appointed  to  object. 

During  the  three  Grammar  classes,  Humanities  and  Rhetoric,  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  course,  History,  Geography,  Antiquities,  Mathematics, 
and  Modem  languages,  keep  pace  with  the  learned  languages,  and  are  taught  as  in 
the  schools  of  the  country  generally.  Diplomas  are  conferred  only  on  those  who 
pass  through  the  year  of  philosophy  creditably  enough  to  stand  a  fiur  examination.* 

This  rapid  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  more  remarkable  points  of  pecu- 
liarity observable  in  these  institutions  ;t  and  almost  all  with  slight  variations  are  to 
be  found  in  the  other  Catholic  institutions  in  the  country,  those  under  the  secular 
clergy  approximating  more,  however,  to  the  general  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
teachers  being  employed.    Mount  St.  Mary's  contains  a  theological  seminary 

*  Most  of  the  Colleges  we  have  meotioned  are  inoorporated ;  but  New  York  lefuaea  to  inoorpo- 
rele  the  College  of  St.  FVaocie  Xavier,  and  Manaehoiettt  that  of  the  Holy  CroM.  The  graduatai 
of  thaw  iastiltttiom  obtaio  their  Jsnew  ftom  other  instltutiooe  on  esamination  aod  proof  of  pio- 

fieiency. 

t  We  hare  not  mentioned  the  nia  of  the  Mi«al  and  BraTiary,  at  ClaM  Books,  for  thoofli  it  hae 
been  anerted  in  an  edooational  work  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  Catho- 
lic Institutione  use  them,  we  may  say  that  no  Catholic  teacher  ever  dreamed  of  introducing  them, 
first,  because  they  are  very  expensive,  and  unhandy,  a  Missal  being  generally  a  stout  quarto  or  folio, 
and  a  Breviary,  a  four  volume  work,  or  a  portly  royal  octavo ;  secondly,  because  the  price  which  is, 
ftom  ten  dollars  upwards,  would  make  it  very  expensive,  anA  thirdly,  because  they  are  of  very  in- 
Ibrior  Latinity.  The  work  to  which  we  refer  is  published  by  Harper  fc  Brothers,  New  York,  and 
it  is  a  striking  proof  how  little  Catholic  Institutions  are  known,  when  such  an  assertion,  totally 
devoid  of  foundation,  can  be  made,  not  incidentally,  but  as  the  basis  of  an  aigument. 
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Older  the  charge  of  secntar  prngts,  and  the  Mmiiiarics  are  teachers  in  the  eoDege, 
aa  ia  the  case  iu  France,  where  these  colleges,  tenned  petit  Mmtnotrea  were  in- 
tended originally  for  such  only  as  were  to  enter  the  grani  •emtnotre  and  poisae 
diTinity  stadies,  but  were  subeeqnently  thrown  open  to  all. 

Mathematics  are  cnltivated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  in  our  American  Insti^ 
tntions ;  less  time  being  given  however  to  Arithmetic  and  Algebra^  aod  more  to 
the  theoretical  part.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Creometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and 
Calcolns,  have  each  a  year ;  and  with  these  latter  are  pnrsned  courses  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Astrouoray.  In  all  these  branches 
the  ordinary  American  text-books  are  used,  and  our  usual  system  of  instruction 
BBore  or  less  closely  followed. 

History  forms  a  regular  part  of  the  instruction  from  first  to  last,  and  where  matters 
are  regularly  organized,  includes  a  complete  oourse,  beginning  with  Sacred  History  in 
ths  lowest  class,  followed  by  a  short  Ancient  History,  History  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  fuller  Ancient  and  Modem  History.  In  some,  however,  small  general 
eompendtums  of  History,  and  Histories  of  the  Uoited  States,  are  used  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  General  Histories  in  the  more  advanced  classes.  The  authors  adopted, 
so  fsr  as  Modem  History  is  concerned,  are  almost  exelnsively  the  works  of  Catho- 
lic authors,  few  others  being  free  from  what  Catholics  consider  erroneous  views, 
which  they  can  not  teach. 

The  religious  instruction  in  these  institutions  is  less  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Once  a  week,  usually  on  Saturday,  a  lesson  in  the  smaH  Catechism  is  recited  and 
explained  at  length  by  the  teacher,  or  some  other  point  developed  by  him.  On 
Sundays,  and  holidaya  of  obligation  a  sermon  is  preached  at  the  High  Mass  which 
all  attend,  but  the  amoant  of  direct  religious  training  is  comparatively  slight.  Piety 
is  cultivated,  more  especially  by  Sodalities  or  devout  Associations  formed  among 
the  pupils,  the  members  of  which,  meet  at  certain  times  in  the  week  for  prayer  in 
common,  instructions  and  exhortations.  These  sodalities  generally  have  libraries 
of  their  own,  exclusively  of  pious  books ;  by  the  droulation  of  which  feelings  of 
devotion  are  nourished  and  maintained. 

In  the  course  of  each  year  a  retreat  is  generally  preached  to  the  students :  that 
is,  several  days  are  devoted  exclusively  to  devotion  and  instraction  in  the  g^eat 
troths  of  religion,  especially  such  as  are  calculated  to  excite  sorrow  for  the  past, 
firm  resolution  of  leading  a  better  life,  and  a  desire  of  advancing  in  christian 
virtue. 

The  religious  duties  of  Catholics  are  of  course  strictly  observed,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  the  pupils  go  to  confession  every  month. 

These  are  we  believe  the  points  on  which  a  stranger  would  naturally  se^ 
information  as  regards  these  institutions :  and  we  shall  close  by  some  remarks  on 
another  class,  the  Catholic  Theological  Seminaries  or  Schools  of  Divinity. 

II.  Theological  SsMiNAftits. 

The  various  religious  orders  have  regular  courses  of  divinity  for  their  scholastics, 
or  students  preparing  for  the  priesthood,  which  is  conferred  by  the  Bishops,  when 
satisfied  as  to  their  proficiency  \  for  the  formation  of  a  secular  or  parochial  clergy, 
each  Bishop  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  should  have  a 
diocesan  seminary.  The  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  United  States  have  endeavored  to 
carry  out  this,  and  Bishop  Carroll,  soon  after  hia  appointment  founded  St.  Mary'a 
Seminary  at  Baltimore,  the  oldest  Catholic  Theological  Seminary  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  from  the  first,  directed  by  members  of  tiie  Association  of  St.  Sulpioe, 
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wbo  are  ooimeoted  with  the  hoase  at  Paris.  There  are  also  at  present  in  the 
United  States  the  following  Theological  Seminaries :  Mount  St.  Mary^  Emmitt^ 
burg,  24  stadents ;  St.  Charles,  Philadelphia,  19 ;  St.  Joseph's,  Fordbam,  N.  T., 
40;  Seminary,  Bnffido,  8;  Seminary,  Wheeling,  7;  Seminary,  Cinoinnati«  14; 
St.  Thomas',  Bardstown,  5 ;  St.  Mary's,  ClevelaDd,  14 ;  St.  Charles,  Viooennes, 
15 ;  St.  Vincent's,  Lafourche,  La.,  12 ;  St  Louis,  Carondelet,  Mo.,  28 ;  St^ 
Mary's,  Barrens,  Mo.,  32 ;  Seminary,  Si  Paul,  4 ;  Seminary,  Mobile,  5 ;  St 
Fhmois  de  Sales,  Milwaukie,  12 ;  St.  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  12  ;  Seminary  of 
Gnadelope,  California,  12. 

These  Seminaries  are  in  many  cases  very  small,  several  having  lees  than  ten  stu- 
dents, and  none  over  fifty.  For  entrance  into  them,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
required  and  a  generally  good  education,  but  as  will  be  evident  no  regular  stan- 
dard can  be  fixed  in  so  many  incipient  institutions. 

The  course  of  education  in  all  these  theological  seminaries  is  uniform.  The 
studies  are  in  Latin,  and  comprise  a  course  of  at  least  three,  sometimes  four  or 
five  years.  The  first  year  is  given  to  philosophy,  and  this  js  taught  as  in  the  col- 
leges, but  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  future  study  of  theology,  so  that  even 
graduates  of  Catholic  colleges  entering,  often  repeat  their  philosophy.  Under  the 
head  of  philosopby  is  comprised  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics :  the  text-books 
are,  Bouvier,  Liberatore,  Rothenflue,  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Sulpice,  Fournier, 
Dmovoski,  or  a  course  dictated  by  the  Professor. 

Alter  the  class  of  philosophy,  theology  is  begun ;  and  there  are  generally  two 
professors,  one  of  dogmatic  theology,  the  other  of  moral,  who  both  teach  in  Latin 
in  the  same  way  as  the  professor  of  philosophy.  The  authors  on  Dogmatic  the- 
ology most  used  are  Kenrick,  Perrone,  Bouvier ;  on  Moral  Theology,  St  Liguori, 
as  arranged  by  Neyraguet,  Kenrick  or  Gury.  Besides  these,  there  are  professors 
and  classes  for  collateral  studies.  Ecclesiastical  History,  Holy  Scripture,  Sacred 
Oratory  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  course,  Dturgy,  which  b  rather  a  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  than  a  course  of  study. 

In  many  countries,  boys  who  evince  a  vooation  for  the  priesthood,  have  the  Lit- 
tle Seminaries  in  which  they  puraue  studies,  having  a  direct  bearing  on  those  to 
be  pursued  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  but  of  such  institutions,  only  three  exist 
in  the  United  States ;  one  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  under  the  Sulpitiana,  and  oontaining 
fifty-four  pupils,  another  at  Barrens,  Missouri,  under  the  Priests  of  the  Mission, 
oontaining  a  hundred  students,  and  a  third  at  Bardstown,  with  fifty-two.  These 
institutions  are  perfeetiy  distinct  firom  the  colleges,  and  yet  as  many  of  the  students 
on  concluding  their  course,  feel  no  disposition  to  enter  the  Theological  Seminary, 
they  contribute  to  the  general  cause  of  education. 

Besides  the  students  in  the  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  country,  many  Ameri- 
can candidates  for  the  priesthood  pursue  their  divinity  studies  abroad,  in  Canada, 
Ireland,  France,  and  especially  at  Rome,  where  it  is  now  in  contemplation  to  erect 
an  American  College,  which  notwithstanding  iti  name,  is  to  be  merely  a  Theolo 
gical  Seminary  for  studenti  from  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  Collegiate  Institutes,  there  are  some  others  of  less  pretension, 
academies  confined  to  an  English  course,  but  these  are  chiefly  day-schools,  and 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  coarse  of  study  differ  in  various  parts.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,*  conduct  several  such  schools,  the  largest  being 

|-  -  I--T--XM.I1  ■■■■>  ■!!  IIJI  r  I  ■■  "^ 

*The  Brothen  of  Um  Christian  Sehoob,  were  foonded  in  1679,  by  the  Tenerable  John  BapCiit 
deU  Salle.  Their  chief  objeet  It  the  direction  of  pariah  and  free  ichoob.  They  were  introdncsd 
into  the  United  Statoa  In  1846,  and  hare  already  the  direction  of  a  very  large  number  of  Mhoobi 
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the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Infincy  at  KLuhattanville,  which  containa  aeventy 
pnpila,  all  boardera. 

ni.  FbMALB  ACADBMISa — CONYBNT  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  varioiu  religiotia  orders  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  secular 
clergy  thus  supply  the  educational  wants  of  boys  and  young  men  of  more  advanced 
age  and  acquirements,  the  education  of  tiie  other  sex  has  not  been  neglected  by 
the  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1856, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  female  academies,  while  the  literary  institutions 
for  young  men  are  set  down  at  forty-seven. 

All  these  female  academies  are  directed  by  members  of  religious  orders  of 
women.  Of  these  orders  the  oldest  in  the  country  is  the  TJrsnlines,  whose  con- 
vent in  New  Orleans,  dates  back  to  the  year  1727.  These  religious  have  always 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  teachers,  and  convents  of  their  order  exist  also  at 
Galveston  and  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  at  St  Louis,  in  Missouri,  Cleveland,  Fayette, 
and  Toledo,  in  Ohio,  and  at  Morrisania,  New  York.* 

The  method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  is  not  peculiar,  except  in  so  much  as 
continental  ideas  are  introduced  by  ladies  from  Germany  and  France.  Latin  being 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  a  thorough  English 
education,  with  such  accomplishments  and  acquirements  as  befit  their  sex,  is  the 
object  which  they  propose  to  attain.  The  regimen  of  the  establishments  being 
based  on  that  of  the  convent,  does  not  vary  greatiy  in  its  outline  fh>m  that  of 
the  colleges  and  institutions  for  the  other  sex,  the  modifications  being  such  as 
would  naturally  be  expected. 

The  course  of  study  also  varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality. 

After  the  Ursulines,  the  oldest  teaching  order  in  this  country  is  the  Visitation 
Nuns,  established  m  the  United  States  by  Miss  Alice  Lalor,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
toward  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  Their  first  convent  was  that  at  Greorge- 
town,  and  that  Academy  has  constantiy  maintained  a  high  name  for  the  solid  and 
polished  education  which  it  afibrds.  There  are  besides,  academies  of  the  Visita- 
tion order  at  Brooklyn,  Mobile,  St  Louis,  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Catonsville, 
Wheeling  and  Keokuk.t 

The  most  popular  convent  schools,  especially  with  the  higher  classes  are,  how- 
ever, those  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  recent  order  formed 
especially  for  teaching  and  aiming  to  give  the  highest  grade  of  instruction  to 
young  ladles.  They  opened  their  first  house  in  the  country  at  Florissant  in  Mis- 
souri, in  1817,  and  they  now  conduct  academies  at  St  Louis,  Detroit,  Manhattan- 
yille,  New  York,  Rochester,  Eden  Hall  near  Philadelphia,  Baton  Rouge,  Grand 
Cotean,  and  St  Michael's,  in  Louislana4 

*'Tli6  Unnlinei  were  founded  in  1537,  at  Breccia,  in  Italy,  by  Saint  Angela  Merioi,  aa  a  piona 
anociation.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  became  a  religious  order  of  cloistered  nuns  in  France, 
and  as  such  spread  to  other  countries.  The  foundress  of  the  house  at  New  Orleans,  was  Mary 
Tranohepam,  de  St.  Augusten.  There  is  a  convent  of  the  same  order  at  Quebec,  founded  in  1639, 
by  the  celebrated  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation. 

tTbe  order  of  I  he  Visitation  was  foanded  In  1610  by  Saint  Jane  Frances  de  Cbantal 
(grandmother  of  Mme.  de  Sevign6)  under  the  direction  of  the  amiable  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales.  In  the  Uuited  Statea  the  foundren  Miss  I<alor,  in  religion.  Mother 
Teresa,)  beheld  her  work  consolidated  io  1813.  For  an  account  of  the  order,  see  Butler's 
LiTes  of  the  Saints.    (August  21,)  or  Helyot  Historic  des  Ordres  ReligiSox.    IV.  925 

t  The  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  founded  in  F^rance  by  Magdelen  Josephine  Barat, 
the  preaent  Superior  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.    It  was  approved  by  Fops 
Leo  xn.  in  1826,  and  sprsad  rapidly  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany  and  America. 
thsprinoipsL 
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The  Si0ten  of  Charity*  instituted  in  this  ooimtry  by  Mn.  Elizabeth  Seton, 
dangbter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bayley,  indnde  teaching  among  their  good  worlcs, 
and  have  since  their  origin  had  a  celebrated  academy  at  Emmettsbnrg,  and  similar 
establishments  with  day-schools  in  a  great  number  of  cities,  including  the  academy 
of  Mount  Saint  Vincent  near  New  York,  a  large  and  flourishing  school. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  orders  such  as  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  CrosSi 
and  Sisters  of  Providence  in  Indiana,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  in  Kentucky,  and 
other  Western  States,  Dommican  nuns  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Sisters  of  St.  Bridget,  &c.,  some  directing  a  number  of  academies,  others  almost 
solitary  institutions.  These  orders  all  differ  from  each  other  as  to  their  rules  and 
dress,  but  nearly  resemble  each  other  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  instruction. 

rV.    Catbouo  Fkbb  Schools. 

Besides  the  institutions  for  youth  of  both  sexes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
Catholic  body  maintains  a  large  number  of  free  schools  attached  to  their  churches, 
and  nearly  equaling  in  number  the  churches  themselves.  No  &ct  is  better 
known  or  has  been  more  widely  made  known  than  the  dissatisfoction  of  Catholics 
generally  with  the  free  schools  maintained  by  the  several  States,  a  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  an  anti-Catholic  and  proselytizing  'spirit  frequently  evinced  by  per- 
sons more  or  leas  connected  with  them,  even  where  the  law  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitutional  neutrality  on  the  difficult  point  of  religion.  The  Catholics 
at  one  time  endeavored  to  obtain  such  modifications  in  the  system  as  would  effec- 
tually check  all  spirit  of  proselytizing,  but  as  the  conseqence  was  an  embittered 
reaction  of  that  very  spirit,  they  very  generally  set  to  work  to  create  as  fiir  as 
their  means  permit  free  schools  of  their  own.  An  exact  estimate  of  the  number 
and  state  of  these  cannot  easily  be  given  ;  many  are  conducted  by  lay  teachers 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  but  a  large  number  are  directed 
by  members  of  religious  orders.  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have 
charge  of  parish  schools  for  boys  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Albany,  Brooklyn, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans ;  Franciscan  Brothers  conduct 
similar  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg ;  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph  in  Indiana, 
Xaverian  Brothers  in  Kentucky,  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction,  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  and  by  other  communites  in  other  parts.  Free  schools  for  girls 
are  conducted  by  the  XJrsuline,  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  especially  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sisters  of  Providence,  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
Sisters  of  St.  Bridget  and  others. 

These  schools  for  both  sexes  must  number  in  the  whole  United  States  over  one 
thousand,  the  number  of  pupils  varying,  however,  greatiy.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  schools  in  New  York  city  alone  have  over  2,000  pupils  under  their 
care,  though  conducting  comparatively  few  of  the  parish  schools  in  that  immense 
city.  J.  o.  B. 

*  Tho  Sisters  of  Charity  founded  in  France  b7  St  Vincent  de  Paul  have  been  the  model  on 
which  moet  of  the  other  orders  of  Slaters  have  been  formed.  Their  vows  are  not  perp^oal, 
and  thej  are  not  cloistered  like  the  ^sitatlon  and  Dominican  nuns,  and  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

No.  6.— [Vol.  H,  No.  2.]— 28. 
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The  DncHY  of  Nassau  embraces  an  era  of  1751  square  miles,  and 
a  population,  in  1853,  of  429,341.  The  state  of  education  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  government,  and  the  people. 

I.  Elsmkittaet  Schools 

The  present  organization  of  Elementary  schools  was  introduced  in 
1817. 

The  school  age  embraces  the  period  from  six  to  fourteen  years. 
Every  child  between  these  ages,  must  be  under  instruction  at  home,  or  in 
some  school,  public  or  private.  Parents  who  do  not  instruct  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  send  them  to  school,  are  subject  to  a  fine,  which  is 
increased  on  each  repetition  of  the  ofience. 

The  time  of  daily  attendance  is  from  7  to  10  A.  M.,  and  1  to  4  P.  M., 
in  summer,  and  from  8  to  11  A.M.,  and  1  to  4  P.  M.,  in  the  winter, 
except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  are  kept  as  half  holi- 
days. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  religion,  reading,  singing,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  music,  geom- 
etry, and  in  a  few  schools,  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Girls 
are  taught  appropriate  needle  work  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
al\ernoons. 

The  school-house  is  built  by  the  parish,  and  furnished  with  black- 
board, large  tables  of  figures,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration, 
and  is  generally  provided,  not  only  with  a  play-ground,  but  with  rooms 
and  a  garden,  and  orchard  for  the  the  teacher. 

Teachers  must  be  trained  for  three  years  in  one  of  the  two  Normal 
Seminaries  established  by  the  government  for  this  purpose, — one  for 
Protestants  at  Usinglen,  and  the  other  for  Roman  Catholics  at  Monta- 
bauer  j — each  calculated  to  accommodate  about  sixty  pupils.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  they  have  to  pass  an  examination,  after  which 
they  are  appointed  school  assistants,  with  a  salary  of  about  $60  which 
is  increased  at  the  end  of  each  successive  two  years,  until  they  are 
appointed  head  master,  with  a  salary  of  about  $300,  with  the  perquisite 
of  a  home,  garden,  and  not  unfrequently  of  organist  of  the  parish 
church,  and  of  leader  of  singing  societies.  When  a  teacher  becomes 
unfit  for  service  by  sickness,  or  old  age,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  at 
least  one  half  of  his  former  average  salary ;  and  at  his  death,  his  widow 
and  children  are  provided  for  out  of  a  special  fund.  Small  as  the  sal- 
ary is,  the  teacher  in  Germany  prefers  the  certainty  of  even  a  small  sal- 
ary, paid  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  proviskin  for  old  age,  and  his 
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&nuiy  a(\er  his  death,  to  a  much  larger  salary,  in  a  private  school.  His 
social  and  political  position  is  higher;  he  ranks  with  the  officials  of 
the  state.  Females  are  seldom  or  never  employed  for  teachers,  even 
as  assistants,  except  in  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  economy. 

The  differences  in  religious  opinion  and  worship  is  provided  for,  both 
in  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  population  is 
divided  up  among  Lutheran  and  CaU'Bnistic  Protestants,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  a  few  Jews.  In  purely  Protestant  parishes,  Protestant  teach- 
ers are  employed,  and  in  Catholic  districts,  Catholic  teachers.  Where 
the  population  is  mixed,  and  the  school  has  two  or  more  teachers,  the 
teachers  are  selected  from  the  several  denominations.  If  there  is  but 
one  teacher,  the  teacher  is  of  the  religion  of  the  majority.  '*  Experi- 
ence has  shown,"  says  a  well  informed  school  inspector,  "  that  when 
there  is  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  act  with  impartiality  and  justice, 
that  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  religious  prej- 
udices of  any  class  to  the  public  school." 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  led  (1.)  to  a  local  committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  Protestants  and  one  Catholic,  when  the  former  predomi- 
nate, and  two  Catholics  and  one  Protestant,  when  there  is  a  Catholic 
majority  of  inhabitants ;  and  (2.)  to  school  inspectors,  [some  seventy  in 
all]  appointed  by  the  government,  each  having  charge  of  all  the  schools 
in  a  certain  number  of  parishes. 

The  local  committee  see  to  the  repairs  of  the  school-house,  conduct 
of  the  master,  and  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  ascertain  by  the  month- 
ly list  prepared  by  the  teacher,  the  school  attendance  of  the  children, 
who  are  esteemed  as  being  of  the  proper  school  age,  and  report  to  the 
proper  authority  those  parents  who  are  negligent  in  this  particular,  for 
the  payment  of  the  fines. 

The  diii^trict  inspectors,  who  are  generally  clergymen,  selected  from 
different  denominations,  for  their  interest  in  education,  conduct  the  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers  for  promotion,  hold  a  public  examination  of  the 
school  in  the  spring,  and  a  conference  of  the  teachers  once  a  year,  and 
require  a  written  account,  or  return  of  each  school  annually  from  the 
teacher. 

The  support  of  the  schools  is  thrown  (1.)  upon  parents,  who  pay  into 
the  treasury  of  the  parish  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  year  for  each  child  ;  (2.) 
on  the  parishes  which  are  required  to  appropriate  something  every  year 
to  the  school-house,  appurtenances,  and  the  wages  of  the  teacher ;  and 
(3.)  on  the  government  which  pays  the  expense  of  inspection,  and  aids 
the  poor  families  by  special  grants. 

II.  Second  ART  Education. 

Secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  a  scries  of  schools  called  the 
Pedagogium,  and  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Pedagogium  affords  instruction  of  a  higher  grade,  comprising 
lessons  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  mathematics,  with  the 
application  thereof  to  ordinary  life,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
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technology,  geography,  history,  religion,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics.  The  regular  period  of  attendance  on  the  Pedagogium  is 
fonr  years,  or  from  ten  till  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  classes  are  four, 
and  the  rise  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  alone  af\er  a  general 
public  examination,  which  is  held  before  one  or  more  commissioners  of 
the  government,  and  lasts  two  or  three  days. 

Besides  assistant  masters  of  different  sorts,  each  class  has  its  head 
master,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  governed  by  a  rector,  who  is 
entrusted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  power  over  both  masters  and 
scholars,  and  who  is  the  organ  through  which  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment concerning  the  school  in  which  he  presides,  is  communicated  to  all 
persons  interested.  Through  his  intervention,  also,  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  those  under  him  are  laid  before  the  higher  authorities.  The 
masters  are  required  to  hold  conferences  among  themselves  concerning 
the  state  of  the  school,  &Cm  at  least  once  a  month ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  rector  presides,  but  the  plurality  of  voices  decides  any  ques- 
tion at  issue  in  the  conference.  In  the  person  of  the  rector,  the  duties  of 
teacher  are  combined  with  those  of  administrator ;  but  nevertheless  so 
much  of  his  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  former  functions  as  is  absolutely 
required  from  the  other  masters. 

The  Gymnasium  receives  scholars  from  the  highest  class  of  tlie 
Pedagogium  and  carries  them  farther  in  ancient  and  modem  Icuiguages ;  a 
course  of  Hebrew  is  added  for  the  theological  students.  Ancient  geogra- 
phy, Greek,  Roman,  German  antiquities,  and  universal  grammar,  also  re- 
ceive attention.  The  outlines  of  Astronomy,  together  with  various 
branches  of  philosophical  study,  (which  in  Germany  is  subjected  to  infinite 
subdivision,)  are  here  taught;  and  all  the  objects  of  instruction  begun  in 
the  Pedagogium,  are  pursued  as  far  as  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
the  masters  and  scholars  will  permit  Drawing,  dancing,  music,  riding, 
gymnastics,  swimming,  &c.,  are  here,  however,  objects  of  private  study 
left  to  the  option  of  the  students. 

Besides  these  general  establishments,  there  exists  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  particular  kinds  of  education,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Normal  school  or  school  lor  future  masters  of  elementary  schools 
before  described. 

ni.  SuPBRioR  Education. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  government  of  Hanover,  the  University 
of  Gottengen  is  open,  with  special  privileges,  to  the  students  of  Nassau, 
except  in  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  for  which  candidates  resort  to 
Marburg,  in  Hesse  Cassel. 

IV.    Industrial,  or  Tkchnical  Training. 

The  government  has  not  undertaken  to  provide  directly  for  indus- 
trial education,  but  makes  money  grants  in  aid  of  the  operations  of  a 
Society,  [called  Gewerbe-Verein.]  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  Duchy.    The  following 
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notice  of  its  action  in  this  particular  is  taken  from  Twining's  "  Letten 
on  the  Condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Nassau.^^ 

One  of  the  moet  important  Bteps  of  this  Society ,  haa  been  the  eeitablishing  in 
Tariona  parts  of  the  Duchy,  of  what  are  called  Oevserbeschuleny  or  industrial 
schools,  consisting  of — 

Firstly y  Evening  classes,  (Apendsehulen,)  held  in  winter  time  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  young  Artizans  and  others  an  useful  complement  to  their  elementary 
education,  in  such  branches  as  commercial  reckoning  and  correspondence,  and 
practical  geometry. 

Secondly^  Sunday  CHasses,  (Sontag-tchuUny)  intended  for  departments  of 
study  which  are  not  so  well  taught  in  the  evening  as  by  daylight,  and  held  on 
Sundays  for  the  benefit  <^  young  men,  chiefly  apprentices,  whose  occupations 
would  not  allow  them  to  attend  conveniently  during  the  week.  They  comprise 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  required  for  the  industrial  trades,  and  geometry 
applied  to  the  arts  of  design.  * 

According  to  the  annual  Report,  read  at  the  Genera]  Meeting  of  the  Gewerbe^ 
Vereiiiy  on  Uie  11th  of  May,  1853,  by  the  able  Secretaiy,  Dr.  Caseelmann,  the 
number  of  Industrial  Schools  in  activity  in  various  parts  of  the  Duchy,  is  at  pres- 
ent twenty-five,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  about  two  thousand  students. 

A  Modeling  School  has  also  been  established  at  Woisbaden,  and  is  attended  at 
present  by  between  thirty-five  and  forty  students. 

The  Report  gives  7419  florins,  or  about  618/.  sterling,  as  the  amount  expen- 
ded in  the  last  financial  year,  for  founding  and  maintaining  the  above  schools, 
whereof  about  two  thousand  florins  were  furnished  by  the  Society,  and  four 
thousand  florins  were  covered  by  a  government  grant ;  the  remainder  was  sup- 
plied by  the  localities. 

To  secure  a  proper  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  skill  in  all 

who  pursue  any  trade,  there  is  a  legalized  system  of  apprenticeship, 

which  Mr.  Twining  thus  describes. 

The  would-be  Artizan  must  be  able  to  exhibit  proof  of  having  concluded  his 
attendance  at  school,  (which  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  obligatory  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year,)  by  satisfactorily  passing  his  final  examination ; 
he  must  also  have  passed  his  confirmation,  which  takes  place  about  the  same 
time ;  it  is  preceded  for  a  considerable  period,  by  strict  religious  instruction,  and 
is  solemnized  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

If  a  lad  is  quite  a  dunce,  and  especially  if  he  can  not  satisfactorily  get  through 
his  Catechism,  he  may  be  retained  under  tuition  another  year ;  or  if  his  vicious 
propensities  are  found  incorrigible  by  ordinary  means,  he  may  be  sent  off  to  a  dis- 
ciplinarian school,  called  Rettungs-haus.  One  of  these  establishments  was 
founded  in  1851,  near  the  littie  town  of  Nassau,  by  the  Countess  von  Giech,  and 
now  contains  about  ten  boys ;  another  has  just  been  erected  near  Weisbaden  by 
a  pious  Evangelical  Society. 

If  all  is  tolerably  right,  the  lad  receives  in  due  form  his  educational  certificate, 
and  he  and  his  friends  set  about  looking  out  for  the  right  sort  of  shop,  and  a 
comfortable  master  ;  but  before  a  definite  agreement  is  come  to,  German  prudence 
steps  in  very  appropriately,  and  prescribes  two  weeks'  preliminary  trial.  If  this 
turns  out  to  mutual  satisfaction,  a  contract  is  drawn  up,  of  which  the  legalization 
is  obtained  with  very  littie  expense,  or  none  at  all,  if  the  parties  are  poor. 

For  ordinary  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  joiner,  baker,  &c., 
the  usual  terra  is  three  years,  and  the  total  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  master  varies 
from  thirty  to  sixty  florins,  (812  to  $20  *, )  or  a  term  of  four  years  is  agreed  upon, 
without  payment,  the  work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  last  year  being  expected  to 
form  an  equivalent 

With  respect  to  more  difficult  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  watchmaker,  mech- 
anician, lithographer,  &c.,  the  term  is  usually  three  or  four  years,  with  a  payment 
of  eighty  to  two  hundred  florins,  ($33  to  840.)  Some  few  trades,  requiring  lit- 
tie or  no  technical  training,  are  exceptional  with  regard  to  payments  ;  thus  ap- 
prentices engaged  in  the  operations  of  building,  whitewashing,  &c.,  not  only  have 
nothing  to  pay,  but  receive  at  once  a  daily  remuneration  of  a  few  kreuxers. 

In  no  case  docs  an  apprenticeship  last  longer  than  four  years ;  serious  disagree- 
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ments  between  masters  and  apprentices  are  in  some  mearare  obviated  by  the  ex- 
amination which  must  be  ondergone  before  an  artisan  can  settle  anywhere  as  mas- 
ter ;  but  in  all  cases  redress  is  fecilJtated  by  the  practice  of  paying  the  stipulated 
sum  by  installments,  so  that  one-third  or  one-half  the  amount  stands  oyer  to  the 
coaolusion  of  the  term.  If  an  apprentice  has  just  cause  for  complaint,  be  is 
released  by  the  local  authorities  from  further  obligations  towards  his  master,  and 
his  friends  from  further  payment 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  apprentice  must  furnish  proof  of  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  by  executing  some  appropriate  piece  of  handiwork,  in  the 
presence  of  the  official  judges  of  the  trade,  forming  a  kind  of  jury,  which,  from 
its  usefulness,  duserves  some  attention. 

Every  three  years  the  masters  in  each  trade  residing  in  a  district,  or  in  a  group 
of  districts  if  the  tnide  is  a  scarce  one,  assemble  to  elect,  or  re-elect,  three  repre- 
sentatives for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  certificates,  and  of  testing  and  record- 
ing the  abilities  of  industrial  candidates. 

If  the  examiners  are  not  satisfied  with  the  young  man^s  performance,  he  must 
find  means  of  improving  himself,  within  half-a-year,  against  another  trial ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  well  plea^,  he  obtains  his  certificate  as  Oeaellj  or  jour- 
neyman, and  sets  out  for  his  travels. 

When  the  Oesell  arrives  at  a  town,  he  goes  forthwith  to  the  Herherge,  or  spe- 
cially appointed  inn  of  his  trade,  where  the  Herberge  Vater,  (inn  father,)  from 
whom  he  is  entitled  to  receive  paternal  attentions  and  advice,  shows  him  a  regis- 
ter, in  the  form  of  a  slate,  or  blackboard,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  any 
master  wanting  a  hand.  If  the  register  is  a  blank,  and  the  Oeftll  has  no  cash 
in  purse  from  previous  savings,  he  may  claim  his  Viaticunij  or  traveling  money, 
which  is  either  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  town,  or  from  a  subscription^  purse 
of  the  trade,  or  made  up  by  small  donations  which  he  gets  at  the  several  work- 
shops of  his  calling,  where  he  applies  in  succession  for  thai  purpose ;  in  so  doing, 
he  generally  makes  good  his  claim  to  brotherly  assistance  by  some  token  which  he 
bears,  or  by  mysteriously  symbolioalical  signs  and  passwords,  analogous  to  those 
used  in  freemasonry. 

At  Frankfort,  where  trade  af&irs  are  reckoned  to  be  on  a  more  liberal,  or  more 
antiquated  footing  than  elsewhere,  an  itinerant  servant  of  the  proud  company  of 
hair-cutters  receives  from  a  special  purse  as  much  as  thirty-six  kreuzers,  (one 
shilling ; )  but  this  may  be  accounted  exceptional,  and  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
the  total  amount  which  a  common  journeyman  obtains  by  legitimate  means,  is  no 
more  than  a  few  pence.  At  all  events,  the  sum  is  definitive ;  except  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, no  further  sum  can  be  claimed,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  next  morning's 
dawn  sees  our  wanderer  trudging  contentedly  onward,  his  knapsack  on  his  back, 
with  a  boot  sticking  out  at  each  end  of  it,  and  his  fitithful  pipe  dangling  at  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  whilst  he  sings  some  classical  ditty  of  the  brotherhood. 

There  Was  a  time  when  the  industrial  vocabulary  construed  the  word  feehttn 
as  a  justifiable  kind  of  begging,  which  did  not  disgrace  a  needy  journeyman,  but 
now  it  is  inscribed  in  the  black-book  of  the  police  ]  and  if  a  poor  fellow,  com- 
pelled by  sheer  necessity,  extends  an  unwilling  hand  toward  a  stranger,  and  a 
ffentTarme  espies  liim  in  the  act,  he  is  not  only  punished  with  arrest,  but  this  fact 
is  noted  down  in  his  pass-book,  and  subjects  him,  wherever  he  goes,  to  be 
watched  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  to  increased  severity  in  case  of  a  repetition 
of  the  offence. 

Before  the  journeyman  can  become  a  m€Uter  in  his  art,  or  profession,  and  fix  his 
abode  as  such  in  a  place  of  his  choice,  a  few  important  st^  remain  to  be  taken.  If  a 
native  of  another  state,  he  must  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  one  of  which  he  wishes 
to  become  a  denizen  ;  if  merely  of  another  parish,  he  must  still  get  admission  to 
parochial  rights,  wh'ch  are  sometimes  expensive:  in  every  case,  he  is  required  to 
accomplish  single-handed,  for  strict  inspection  by  the  PrUfungt  Commitaionf 
some  model  piece  of  workmanship,  sufficient  to  show,  not  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill,  as  when  ho  was  a  candidate  for  a  journeymanship,  hot  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  arcana  majora  of  his  calling.  If  he  can  folbw  up 
the  display  orally,  with  theoretical  evidence,  he  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  forthwith 
to  the  Honorable  Company  of  th«  Masters  of  the  Trade. 


XY.    FROEBErS  SYSTEM  OP  INFANT-GARDENS. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  contributions  to  t)ie 
London  Educational  Exhibition  in  1864,  was  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
of  Hamburgh,  in  specimens  of  the  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  devised 
by  Frederick  Froebel,  to  be  used  in  his  system  of  Infant  Garden 
training  and  instruction — which  has  been  introduced  into  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Europe.  We  have  been  waiting  for  the  reception  of  the 
specimens  which  we  ordered,  and  of  copies  of  a  Practical  Guide  for 
their  use,  together  with  some  French  and  German  publications  de- 
scriptive of  the  methods  and  results  of  this  new  system  of  infant 
school,  or  rather,  of  infant-play  instruction — in  order  to  give  an  ex- 
position of  the  subject.  As  our  specimens  and  documents  have  not 
come  to  hand,  we  introduce  a  brief  notice  of  Froebel's  system  of 
Infant-Gardens  from  the  National  Societies  Monthly  Paper  for 
November,  1855. 

In  the  list  of  those  who  in  recent  times  have  contributed  by  their  energies  and 
self-devotion  to  raise  elementary  education  to  its  present  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, few  names  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  more  rvspeet  and  honor  than  that 
of  Frederick  Froebel,  the  originator  of  the  German  system  of  Infant-Gardens. 
Impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  early  training  of  the  mind  should  be  based  upon 
principles  analogous  to  those  which  best  develop  bodily  health  and  strength,  he 
set  himself  to  work  out  a  system  in  which  the  natural  requirements  of  childhood 
should  alone  furnish  the  groundwork  for  its  operations.  And  in  carrying  out 
those  ideas,  which  it  had  taken  years  of  anxions  thought  to  nmturef  he  manifested 
a  determination  of  purpose,  and  practised  a  course  of  self-denial,  equal  to  which 
the  history  of  education  can  furnish  but  few  parallel  instances.  In  the  first  place, 
he  resigned  a  lucrative  appointment  at  Berlin,  and  with  very  slender  resourci'st 
established  his  first  in&nt-school  in  a  cottage  at  Keilhau,  in  Thuringia.  During 
the  early  stages  of  this  arduous  task,  he  lived  on  potatoes,  bread,  and  water  *,  and, 
in  order  the  more  elTectaally  to  economise  this  humble  &re,  is  said  to  have  chalked 
out  each  days^s  allowance  ipon  his  rye-loaves. 

The  teaching  of  Froebel  commences  with  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  infant 
manifests  the  power  of  receiving  unpreasions  from  external  objects.  Ccrtahd  ap- 
paratus, or  rather  toys,  are  used ;  the  expense  of  which  is  extremely  moderate. 
The  first  used  is  a  box  containing  six  colored  balls,  called  the  "  jEr<t  gift.''^  Witli 
these  balls  the  child  b  trained  to  exercise  his  limbs  and  use  his  senses.  He 
■stretches  out  his  hand  to  catch  them,  or  presses  his  fingers  to  retain  them.  They 
"xeite  his  curiosity  \  he  learns  to  distinguish  their  form,  color,  and  substance ;  and 
his  eyes  are  fiiUy  employed  tn  watohing  tbeir  movements.  By  attaching  a  string 
to  the  ball,  nnmerons  ezeroises  may  be  Derformed,  all  tending  to  call  into  play 
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some  faculty  of  the  child.  Spccinicns  of  those  cxei-eisctf  are  given  in  a  work  latdy 
published,  eutitled  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  English  Kinder  Garten^  (children'g 
garden  ;)  and  a  school  conducted  on  Froebcl's  8ysU.-ui  may  Ik*  seen  in  operation, 
on  any  Tuesday  morning,  fi*om  eleven  to  one,  at  33  Tavistock  Place,  (London.) 
This  first  English  Infant-Garden  was  founded  by  the  authors  of  the  Practical 
Guide,  M.  and  Madame  Ronge,  to  whom  wc  venture  to  refer  those  who  arc 
sufiicicntly  interested  in  the  subject  to  undertake  a  visit  to  their  establishment  on 
the  day  above  mentioned. 

From  the  colored  balls  we  proceed  to  the  *^  second  gift,^^  which  is  a  small  box 
containing  a  ball,  a  stick,  a  string,  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder ;  the  two  latter  perforated 
so  as  to  allow  the  stick  and  string  to  be  fixed  into  them.  With  these  a  variety  of 
motions  can  be  produced,  which,  however,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  describe  verbally. 
Here,  again,  the  Pntctical  Guide  will  assist  the  teacher  j  numerous  pictorial 
illustrations  being  given  in  it  of  tho  manner  in  wliich  the  "  second  gift  '^  may  be 
used. 

Tho  ^*  third  gift ''  is  a  set  of  eight  equal  cubes,  made  to  fit  into  a  box.    These 

eight  cubes  may,  of  course,  bo  placed  so  as  to  form  one  single  cube  eight  times  as 

largo  as  any  one  of  them. 

^*  The  child  is  first  taught  to  invert  the  box,  after  drawing  out  a  small  part  of 
the  lid  *,  secondly,  to  draw  out  the  lid  entirely  and  lift  up  the  box  :  he  then  finds 
tho  cube  complete,  and  is  allowed  to  pursue  the  dictates  of  his  mind  ;  he  may 
divide  it  into  two^  four,  or  eight  equal  parts,  place  them  upf>u  each  other,  lay  them 
side  by  side,  count  them,  or  arrange  them  in  a  tliousiind  diflerent  ways,  to  suit  his 
inclination.  Afler  a  time  he  will  examine  tlicm  more  carefully  ;  ho  will  see  that 
each  has  the  same  form,  number  of  faces,  edges,  corners,  as  tho  whole  ;  he  will 
learn  to  distinguish  their  number,  sizo,  form,  position,  order,  and  arrangement } 
he  will  learn  the  true  metming  of  up,  down,  liere,  there,  this,  that,  these,  those, 
above,  below,  under,  over,  upon,  underneath,  within,  without,  large,  small,  <&c." 

*^  In  the  ^^  fourth  gift^^^  one  largo  cube  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  by 
being  cut  in  one  direction,  so  that  the  parts  are  parallelopi|)cd8  intead  of  cubes. 
This  gift,  though  apparently  similar  to  the  previous  one,  will  be  found  on  closer 
(»bservation  to  niTord  the  child  a  greater  variety  of  combinations  tlian  the  cubes. 
It  is  remarked  by  Madame  Ronge,  that  *"*"  the  parts  in  this  gift  oontain  a  greater 
amount  of  surface  than  tlie  cubes,  and  are  capable  of  enclosing  a  still  greater 
amount  of  space,  a  far  greater  variety  of  objects  may  be  represented— objects 
more  lofty  and  spacious.  An  endless  variety  of  crosses,  monuments,  tablets, 
columns,  and  towers  may  bo  made ;  illustratioas  of  which  are  given  in  the  plates. 
With  these  erections  many  important  historical  events  may  bo  associated,  which* 
a  well  trained  teacher  will  ever  have  at  command.'^ 

The  ^^ fifth  and  sixth  gifts  ^^  are  extensions  of  the  third  and  fourth.  In 
the  third,  the  cube  is  made  up  of  eight  smaller  ones,  while  in  the  fifth  it  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-seven  small  cubes,  three  of  which  ai^  further  divided  into  halves, 
and  three  into  quarters.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  increased  number  of  parts, 
by  which  more  extended  operations  can  bo  carried  on  ;  and  tlio  introduction  of 
triangular  forms,  by  which  a  greater  variety  of  buildings,  articles  of  furniture,  &c., 
can  be  constructed,  and  more  advanced  exercises  in  number  and  form  given.  The 
'^  sixth  gift ''  stands  in  tho  same  relation  to  the  "  fourth ''  as  the  **  fifth  "  does  to 
the  "  third,"  and  by  its  aid  all  the  exercises  given  under  the  "  fourth  "  this  may 
be  carried  out  to  a  far  greater  exti^nt. 

One  use  of  the  cubes  ought  to  be  specially  alluded  to,  vh. :  their  employment  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  Arithmetic.     Illustrations  are  given  in  the  Practical 
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Guide  to  the  English  Kinder  Oarten^  iiiclading  exercises  in  the  Simple  Rules, 
Fractions,  Proportion,  Square  Root,  &c.  The  practical  utility  of  these  exercises 
with  the  ouhes,  in  conveying  to  children  correct  notions  of  the  first  principles  of 
number,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

The  succeeding  "  gifts,"  which,  however,  are  not  numerically  described  like 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  consist  of  bundles  of  small  sticks, 
soaked  peas,  flat  sticks  for  plaiting ;  paper  for  folding,  cutting,  and  plaiting  ;  and 
slates,  engraved  in  the  form^of  a  net  of  equal  squart^n,  for  drawing.  With  the 
sticks,  which  represent  ready-made  straight  lino«,  the  child  is  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce forms  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  such  as  cr^Mses,  stars,  patterns  for  gardens, 
seats,  gables  of  houses,  and  at  length  'vhole  elevations  of  houses,  churches,  &c. ; 
and  when  he  has  acquired  dexterity  in  laying  the  sticks  in  diflerent  directions,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  these  varied  objects,  the  soft  peas  are  given  to  him, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  unite  the  sticks  more  permanently  tog*Uher.  Tlie  sticks 
might  be  joined  together  by  clay ;  but  the  softened  pea  is  undoubtedly  a  cleaner 
and  neater  material. 

Time  and  space  forbid  any  thing  more  than  a  m  'le  allusion  to  the  musical, 
g}'mn:istic  exercises,  the  intimations  of  natural  and  artificial  movements,  and  other 
amus<'ments,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  Kinder  Garten  time-table. 
The  brief  outline  wliieh  has  been  given  can  convey  but  a  v«'ry  imperfect  idea  of  the 
methods  which  arc*  employeil  by  Froebel  and  his  followers  for  combining  amuse- 
ment with  instruction. 

"  The  Practical  Giihlc  tn  the  Enf/lish  Kinder  Garten^^  price  ^s.  Cdf., 
can  be  procured  t.lirou«jcIi  Truhner  ^  Co.,  12,  Paternoster  How.  The 
Kinder  Garti^n  Toys  can  1)0  obtained  at  the  following  prices : — 

£  «.  d. 

First  Gift, 2  6  each. 

Second  Gift, 16       " 

Third  Gift, 0  6      " 

Fourth  Gift, 0  6      " 

Fifth  Gift, 19      " 

Sixth  Gift, 19      " 

Plaiting  Sticks, 0  3  per  dozen. 

Paper  Plaiting  l^x, 1  6  each. 


XTI.    EDDCiTIORAL  INTELLIGBIICB  AND  HISCELLiNT. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  July  Numberof  the  Journal,  more  than  one  hundred 
Colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  many  more  Academical 
Institutions  for  Boys  and  Girls,  as  well  as  a  large  numberof  State  Teachers, 
and  other  Educational  Associations,  have  held  their  anniversary  festivals. 
We  intended  to  have  given  a  summary  of  the  "  Commencement  Exercises** 
in  the  leading  Colleges  of  the  country,  but  the  illness  of  the  editor  for  the 
last  three  weeks  has  prevented  any  attention  beyig  paid  to  the  material  col- 
lected for  this  department  of  the  Journal. 

Ameriean  Auociation  for  the  Advancemtnt  of  Education^  held  its  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting  at  Detroit,  commencing  on  the  12th  and  adjourning  on  the 
15th  of  August.  The  introductory  discourse  was  given  by  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, on  the  '*  Magnitude  of  the  Educational  Interestt  of  the  United  States^** 
which  was  followed  by  another  address  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  "  Extension 
of  the  System  and  Agencies  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  uveral  States"  and 
at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Association,  on 
i*  Reformatory  Education;"  by  Pres.  Tappan,  on  **  John  Milton,  and  his 
Educational  Views;"  by  Pres.  White,  of  Wabash  College,  "  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  Popular  Education  on  Religion;"  by  D.  Bethune  Dufiield,  of  Detroit* 
**On  the  Duty  of  the  State  in  the  Education  of  Children  and  Youth;"  by 
Prof.  1.  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois  College,  *^  On  the  Incoming  Age  :  its  Educa- 
tional Necessities  and  Means;"  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Cooke,  of  New  Jersey,  *'On 
the  Character  and  Extent  of  the  Education  for  which  the  State  should  make 
'  provision  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Boise,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on  ^Athe- 
nian and  American  Sophists;"  by  Prof.  Haven,  of  do.,  "On  the  Claims  of 
Common  Schools;"  by  Prof  Welch,  of  State  Normal  School,  ** On  a  higher 
order  of  Instruction  than  we  now  have. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  its  Twenty -Seventh  An- 
nual Meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  commencing  on  the  19th  and  adjourn- 
ing on  the  2dd  of  August.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Remarks  by  the 
President,  John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  of  Providence,  **On  the  Progress  of  Ed- 
ucation since  the  formation  of  the  Institute;"  Addresses  were  made  by  Pres. 
Walker,  of  Harvard  College,  **On  the  Development  of  the  School  System  of 
Massachusetts;"  by  Prof.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  "On  the  Claims  of 
Ancient  Classics;"  by  Prof.  Sherwin,  of  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
**0n  the  Claims  of  Science  in  an  American  System  of  Education;"  by  John 
Kneeland,  of  the  Washington  High  School,  Roxbury,  "On  Objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  Teaching ;"  by  Prof.  W.  Russell,  "On  an  extension  of  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;"  by  Prof.  Haven,  of  Am- 
herst, "Of*  the  Study  of  Mental  Philosophy ;"  by  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell 
"On  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Learning,  and  its  Influence  on  Labor;"  by 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  "On  the  Home  and  Parental  Element  in  Public  Edu- 
cation" ;  and  by  Bishop  Clarke,  of  R.  I.,  "On  the  Education  required  by 
the  Times."  The  topics  presented  and  suggested  by  the  lecturers,  were 
freely  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  First  Annual  Mestino  cf  the  Teachers  of  Normal  Schooi^s,  was 
held  aAer  the  adjournment  of  the  American  Institute  at  Springfield. 


k\aal  ^Mmtun  Marks. 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSB,  Proprietor. 

The  Pitaeer  am]  Lugest  of  all  Siotilir  EslatiMiiieots  in  tbe  Uiiim 
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WOODCOCK'S  PLAN  OP  ARRANGING  SCHOOL  DESK'S. 


Diagonal  Arrangbhbnt  or  School  Desks. 

Virgil  Woodcock,  of  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire,  has  token  out  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  Desks  and  Seats  in  school-rooms,  which  is 
e\hibite<l  in  the  following  Diagram. 
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The  room  represented  is  30  feet  by  32,  and  will  seat  Fifty-Six  Scholars,  pro- 
viding eacli  with  a  chair,  and  a  desk,  enoh  desk  being  2  feet  long,  and  16  inches 
wide,  leaving  the  two  side  aisles  each  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  the  seven  other 
aisles,  each  18  inches  wide,  with  a  sufficient  open  space  in  front,  for  the  teachers 
desks  and  evolutions  of  the  school.  The  same  room  arranged  on  Mr.  Woodcock's 
patented  plan  will  scat  Seventy-Six  scholars,  with  similar  desks  and  chairs,  and  a 
similar  open  space  in  aisles.  In  addition  to  this  economy  of  room,  Mr.  Woodcock 
claims,  and  we  think  justly,  that  this  diagonal  arrangement  gives  to  each  scholar 
all  the  advantages  of  a  single  desk  each,  facilitates  the  inspection  of  the  schix>1  hy 
the  teacher,  and  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by  enabling  teacher  and  scholars  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  with  the  least  interference.  £ach  pupil  can  take  a  position 
in  the  aisle  in  a  line  with  his  seat  without,  interfering  with  the  pupil  beifore  or 
behind  him,  or  with  those  in  the  adjoining  range  of  seats. 

Mr.  Woodcock  has  made  arrangement,  with  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Manufacturer  of 
School  Furniture,  in  Boston,  and  New  York,  to  introduce  any  of  his  style  of  chairs 
and  desks  on  his  plan. 

Address,  Virgil  Woodcock/ 

Swanzeyj  Cheshire  County,  N.  H, 
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No.  VII.— DECEMBER,    1866. 
I.    GRADATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  CITIBS  AXD  LIRQB  VILLAGS8. 


There  is  a  l&rge  amount  of  physical  suffering  and  discomfort,  as 
well  as  great  hinderaoces  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and 
classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the 
same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture  appropriate  to  either ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  discomfort  falls  upon  the 
young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quire a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
appropriate  and  progressive.  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
pupils — ^a  series  of  processes,  each  adapted  to  certain  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third, — the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  vaiying  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  progress  already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  cannot 

be  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both 

classes.     If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of 

the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severity  upon  the  younger 

pupils.     If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical  wants,  and  peculiar  tem* 

.  4  peraments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order  and  habits 

ML  of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 

I  posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences  which  it  permits  and 

requires  of  the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  to  &e  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for, 
which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  same 
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teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with  equal  success  in  the 
same  school-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowledge,  to  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by 
a  large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher 
branches,  especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  ap- 
plication and  habits  of  abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils, 
which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid 
a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The 
recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended 
to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hurried,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and 
place  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the 
ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of 
each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accu- 
rately, discriminate  wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested, — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed 
and  illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to 
arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this 
and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class  in  regular  order, 
and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the  operation  is  significantly 
described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the 
stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  general  business  must  be  going  forward.  Little  children 
without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and 
ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  is 
aching  from  suppressed  activity ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set, 
arithmetical  difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  re- 
ceived, questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and 
more  or  less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a 
most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and  noble 
sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  public 
school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced 
to  system  by  a  proper  classification.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a  farce  to  him.  Com- 
pelled to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  the  most  diverse, — from 
one  class  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether 
distinct, — from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory, one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not  feel 
and  cannot  assume^  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstrac- 
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don  of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  cares, — from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on 
him  at  the  same  time, — he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day  after 
day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has 
accomplished  but  little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of 
schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing  one 
teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and  different  teachers 
each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the^chaolic  elements  of  a 
large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  school  until  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has  left  the  town  or  state. 
The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business  ;  in  consequence, 
chaos  comes  back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach 
from  the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going  through 
the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them 
are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while 
others  are  pushed  forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses 
into  chaos.     There  is  constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers,  goes 
on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  in- 
volve any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was 
not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at  least  obviate  the 
injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape  utter 
wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
with  a  succession  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them 
trained  to  the  details  of  the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own !  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  except 
tion,  among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if 
complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of 
children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond 
the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  because  the 
minds  oi  jome  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  left 
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to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly  infla- 
ences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring 
a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  stage  of  their  advancement,  under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifi- 
cations, and  shall  enable  these  teachers  to  act  upon  numbers  at  once, 
for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward  effectually  together, 
in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school, 
is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the 
same  age.  Those  who  have  gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground, 
or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same  point  of  attainment  in  several 
studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  num- 
bers will  authorize  it,  one  school.  These  again  should  be  arranged 
in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  wer^  ever 
desirable,  to  have\  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of 
school.  Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  pro- 
moted from  a  school  of  a  lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it  is  seldom  that  any  considerable 
number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of  scholarship  in  all 
their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  different  prog- 
ress in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower 
in  another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in 
different  classes,  no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have 
made,  or  can  make  iess  progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  others.  Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, although  their  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This 
step  would  mortify  and  discourage  him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that 
arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the  individual  the  greatest 
chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  himself,  and 
hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and 
the  adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application 
and  obedience.  Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable 
destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward  by 
the  heart ;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations  to 
future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  power- 
fiil  motive  to  effort. 

Each  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  iudividurl  examination,  and  practi- 
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cable,  without  bringing  together  individuals  of  diverse  capacity, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can  teach  a  class 
of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and  with  far  more  profit 
%o  each  individual,  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  was  divided  up 
among  four  classes,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a  spirit,  a  glow,  a  struggle  which 
can  never  be  infused  or  called  forth  in  a  small  class.  Whatever 
time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which  could  have  been  as  profitably  spent 
on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  who  were  not  thus  benefited.  The  recitations  of  a  large 
class  must  be  more  varied,  both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to 
reach  those  whose  attention  would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure 
of  constant  excitement,  or  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a 
sense  of  security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

The  immber  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment,  by 
one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  facilitate  the  proper  division 
of  labor  in  instniction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  and  few  recita- 
tions, can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the  want  of  capacity,  if 
he  does  not  master  these  branches  thoroughly,  and  soon  acquire  the 
most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  them.  His  attention 
will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  does  not  require  that 
every  school  should  be  small,  but  that  each  teacher  should  have  a 
small  number  of  studies  and  classes  to  superintend.       « 

In  a  large  school,  properly  classified,  a  division  of  labor  can  be 
introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
instruction.  By  assigning  the  different  studies  to  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher  may  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging  the  studies,  and  order  of 
exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering  its  discipline,  in  adapting 
moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars,  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  each  class-room,  so  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  action 
and  progress  of  every  department.  The  talents  and  tact  required  for 
these  and  similar  duties,  are  more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and 
attainments  required  to  teach  successfully  a  particular  study.  When 
found,  the  influence  of  such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree, 
the  executive  talent  spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and 
by  every  subordinate  teacher,  giving  tone  and  efliciency  to  the  whole 
school. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles  of 
classification,  into  the  organization  and  arrangements  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  the  following  provisions  should  be  engrafted 
into  the  school  system  of  every  state. 

1.  Every  town  should'be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
establish  and  maintain  a^suflScient  number  of  schools  of  dififerent 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  re- 
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siding  within  their  respective  limits — ^irrespective  of  any  territorial 
division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

2.  Should  provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  territorial  school 
districts,  a  gradation  of  districts  should  he  recognized,  and  every 
district  having  over  sixty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  should 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school  under  a  female  teacher  for 
the  young  pupils,  and  provide  a  secondary  school  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

3.  No  village,  or  populous  district,  in  which  two  or  more  schools 
of  different  grades  for  the  younger  and  older  children  respectively, 
can  be  conveniently  established,  should  be  sub-divided  into  two  or 
more  independent  districts. 

4.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same,  or  adjoining 
towns,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secondary 
school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  such  districts,  for 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  year. 

5.  Any  district,  not  having  children  enough  to  require  the  perma^ 
nent  establishment  of  two  grades  of  schools,  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  public  school  shall 
be  kept,  and  to  determine  the  age  and  studies  of  the  children  who 
shall  attend  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  and  also  to  send  the 
older  pupils  to  the  secondary  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gradation  of  schools  can  be  carried,  in 
any  town  or  district,  and  the  limit  to  which  the  number  of  classes 
in  any  school  can  be  reduced,  will  depend  on  the  compactness, 
number,  and*  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  in  that  town  or 
district,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  that  school.  A  regular  gradation  of  schools 
might  embrace  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  Schools,  with  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade,  and  Supple- 
mentary Schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  provided 
for  in  either  of  the  above  grades. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  designed  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  with  a  further 
classification  of  the  very  youngest  children,  when  tlieir  number  will 
admit  of  it.  These  schools  can  be  accommodated,  in  compact  villa* 
ges,  in  the  same  building  with  the  Secondary  or  High  School ;  but 
in  most  large  districts,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  locate 
them  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  children, 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  tlieir  safety  on  dieir  way  to  and 
from  school.  The  school-room  should  be  light,  cheerful,  and  large 
enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  phisses — furnished  with  appropri- 
ate seats,  furniture,  apparatus  and  means  of  visible  illustration,  and 
having  a  retired,  dry  and  airy  play-ground,  with  a  shelter  to  resort  to 
in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower  borders,  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  love  and  respect.  The  play- 
ground is  as  essential  as  the  school-room,  for  a  Primary  School,  and 
is  indeed  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
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tion,  and  the  place  where  the  manners  and  personal  habits  of  children 
can  be  better  trained  than  elsewhere.  With  them,  the  hours  of  play 
and  study,  of  confinement  and  recreation,  must  ahernate  more  fre- 
quently Uian  with  older  pupils.  To  teach  these  schools  properly, — 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and  study  so  as  to  give  variety,  vivacity, 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without  over-exciting  the  nervous 
system,  or  over-tasking  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  mild  dispositions,  graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and 
unquestioning  obedience, — ^to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — ^to  teach  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  of  simple,  ready  and  correct  language,  and  to  begin  in  this  way 
and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calculation,  and  lessons  or 
the  properties  and  classification  of  objects*  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — ^to  do  all  these  things  and  more,  require  in 
the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found  in  one  in  a  hun 
dred  of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  among  females,  **  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hope  and 
patience,  have  first  kept  school." 

The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district,  primary 
schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by 
deep  religious  principle,-— who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian 
love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften 
the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with 
patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and, ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  oral 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  ev- 
ery other  good  cause. 

2.  Secondary  Schools  should  receive  scholars  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  about  that  age,  and  carry  them  forward  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  useful  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  application.  If  the  primary  schools 
have  done  their  work  properly,  in  forming  habits  of  attention,  and 
teaching  practically  the  first  uses  of  language, — ^in  giving  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sim- 
plest lessons  in  drawing,  the  scholars  of  a  well  conducted  secondary 
school,  who  will  attend  regularly  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  can  acquire  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  geography,  history, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  composition  and  speech,  as  is  ever 
given  in  common  or  public  schools,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  to  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  this  class  of  schools,  well  qualified 
female  teachers,  with  good  health,  self-command,  and  firmness,  are 
as  well  fitted  as  male  teachers.  But  if  the  school  is  large,  both  a 
male  and  female  teacher  should  be  employed,  as  the  influence  of 
both  are  needed  in  the  training  of  the  moral  character  and  manners. 
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Schools  of  this  grade  should  he  furnished  with  class-rooms  for  reci- 
tations, and  if  large,  with  a  female  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  High  Schools  should  receive  pupils  from  schools  of  the  grade 
below,  and  carry  them  forward  in  a  more  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction,  embracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and 
especially  of  the  English  language,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  the 
elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural 
history,  including  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  politi- 
cal economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruction,  modi- 
fied according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  advancement,  and  to  some  extent, 
future  destination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  standard  fixed  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  wants  of  the  district — a  course  which  should 
give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  education,  preparatory 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young 
woman,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical 
views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of  health,  thought, 
manners  and  conversation,  which  bless  alike  the  highest  and  lowest 
stations  in  life.  All  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  where  the  wants  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  create  such  private  schools,  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  the  same  advantages,  with- 
out being  abridged  or  denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  worthy  and  talented 
children  of  the  poorest  parent.  In  some  districts  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  this  grade  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  High  School ;  in 
others,  the  High  School  could  be  open  for  only  portions  of  the  year ; 
and  in  others,  two  departments,  or  two  schools,  one  for  either  sex, 
would  be  required.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  depart- 
ment, or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  a  secondary  school, 
or  an  ordinary  district  school,  and  for  the  whole  year,  or  part  of  the 
year,  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community,  and  relieve  the  public  schools  from  impotency. 
Unless  it  can  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  or  rather 
unless  it  can  grow  up  and  out  of  the  system,  as  a  provision  made 
for  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community,  Uien  the  system 
will  never  gather  about  it  the  warmth  and  sustaining  confidence  and 
patronage  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  who  know  best  the 
value  of  a  good  education,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  secure  it  for  their  own  children. 

4.  Intermediate  Schools  or  departments  will  be  needed  in  large 
districts,  to  receive  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  to  be  continued, 
without  wounding  their  self-esteem,  in  the  school  below,  or  interfering 
with  its  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are  not  prepared 
in  attainments,  and  habits  of  study,  or  from  irregular  attendance,  to 
be  arranged  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  above. 

Connected  wiih  this  class  of  schools  there  might  be  opened  a 
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school  or  department  for  those  who  cannot  attend  school  regularly, 
or  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  or  who  may  wish  to  attend 
exclusively  to  a  few  studies.  There  is  no  place  for  this  class  of 
scholars,  in  a  regularly  constituted,  permanent  school,  in  a  large 
village. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  be 
provided  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large 
villages,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose 
school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause 
interfered  with,  and  to  carry  forward  as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable 
into  after  life,  tiie  training  and  attainments  commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and 
other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment 
without  a  suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could 
devote  themselves  to  such  studies  as  ar^  directly  connected  with 
their  several  trades  or  pursuits,  while  those  whose  early  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to  some  extent,  such  deficiencies. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause, 
in  early  life  were  deprived  of  advantages  of  school  instruction. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions, collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of 
diflerent  towns, — ^these  and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought 
to  be  provided,  not  only  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but 
by  (he  public,  and  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,"  should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining 
influence  of  parental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse 
than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and 
pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring, 
to  their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions 
of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low- 
bred riot.  Such  children  cannot  be  safely  gathered  into  the  public 
schools  ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  re- 
straints of  school  discipline.  They  soon  become  irregular,  play 
truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their  course  is 
almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  trained  to  an 
utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life^ 
as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to 
those  motives  of  self-improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  so- 
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cial,  moral  and  religious  obligation,  their  regeneration  involves  tbe 
harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enter* 
prise,  and  sancti^ed  wisdom.  The  districts  of  all  our  large  cities 
where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appropriate  field  of 
home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and 
schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appro- 
priate to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering 
of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assem- 
blies, the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly 
religious  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  hu- 
manizing games,  sports  and  festiidties,  the  obtaining  employment  for 
adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situations  as  apprentices, 
clerks,  &>c.,  for  such  ydting  persons  as  may  be  qualified  by  age, 
capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can 
be  purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
many  abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  ed« 
ucation,  economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

[The  foregoing  oonsiderations  respecting  the  disadvantages  and  evils  of  gather- 
ing: children  of  differing  ages  and  attainments  in  the  same  school-room,  the 
principles  of  classification  to  be  regarded  in  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools, 
and  the  supplementary  agencies  of  christian  charity  which  should  be  aided  out 
of  the  public  means,  as  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education,  in  every  large 
city  and  crowded  neighborhood — ^were  first  embodied  by  the  author  in  1838  as 
a  part  of  an  Address,  which  he  was  called  on  to  deliver  ui  dischaige  of  his  % 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut, in  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  that  State.  It  has  been  printed  in 
various  educational  documents  prepared  by  him  since,  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duties,  ond  repeated  substantially  in  over  fifty  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  was  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  introduced  into  the  Journal,  because  the  general  views  herein 
presented,  are  still  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cities  and  villages.] 
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n.   OPHCIAL  EXPOSITION  OF  COMMON.  OR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We  continue  and  complete  so  far  as  our  material  will  enable  us  to 
do,  in  this  number  an  exposition  of  the  condition  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  each  State,  with  the  means  and  suggestions  for  their 
improvement,  as  set  forth  in  official  and  legislative  documents  and  ad- 
dresses, principally  in  1855-56. 

In  a  subsequent  article  we  shall  present  a  similar  exposition  of  the 
practical  working,  and  prospects  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in 
the  principal  Cities  of  each  state. 

We  have  abstained  from  making  any  comments  on  the  statistics 
and  suggestions  contained  in  these  extracts — ^preferring  that  our  rea- 
ders should  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  agencies  which  are  ap- 
plied for  their  improvement. 

As  an  extra  edition  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  printed, 
we  have  embodied  in  this  article  the  extracts  contained  in  our  Septem- 
ber number  on  the  same  subject.  We  shall  give  our  subscribers  more 
than  an  equivalent  in  additional  matter. 

ALABAMA. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  [W.  F.  Pbrrt  J  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama^  to  the  Governor,  Oct.  1, 1855.    36  pages. 

This  is  the  first  Report  of  the  SuperiDtendcnt  of  EdacatioD,  and  is  confined  to 
an  account  of  preliminary  operations. 

DirricuLTiBs  in  organizing  an  efficient  system.  The  bailding  up  of  an 
efficient  edaoattonal  system,  adapted  to  the  various  wants  and  oircumstanoes  of  a 
large  community,  has  never  been  accomplished,  hitherto,  but  by  the  patient,  un- 
remitting efTurts  of  successive  years,  llie  experience  of  other  states  abundantly 
proves  that  liberal  appropriations  and  legislative  enactments  can  not,  of  them- 
selves, impnit  to  such  a  system  that  vitality  and  energy  which  are  essential  to  its 
ultimate  success.  It  must  rely  mainly  for  these  upon  enlightened  public  opinion, — 
upon  a  rational,  all-pervading  interest  on  the  subject,  which  springs  not  up  spon- 
taneously or  fh>m  sudden  impulse,  but  is  itself  the  result  of  a  sort  of  process  of 
education,  by  which  the  whole  people  are  brought  to  esteem  the  proper  training 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  aa  their  paramount  duty  and  highest  earthly 
concern. 

Eddcational  ¥vv^.  The  two  funds  placed  under  his  control,  under  the 
general  title  of  Educational  Fund,  were  created  at  different  tiroes,  were  subject  to 
different  laws,  and  sustained  different  relations.  One  was  the  property  of  the 
State,  consolidated  and  unchanging  in  amount;  the  other  belonged  to  the  town- 
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BhJps  in  their  individual  capacityf  distributed  among  them  in  all  possible  amounts, 
ranging  from  a  few  cents  per  annum  to  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  was  ooa- 
stantly  accumulating.  A  small  portion  of  the  latter  was  still  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banks ;  another  and  much  the  larger  was  in  the  treasuir ;  a  third,  in 
the  form  of  sixteenth  section  notes,  was  found  in  the  offipe  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  scattered  over  the  State  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  withheld 
under  special  laws,  or  in  defiance  of  law. 

To  unite  these  two  funds  thus  situated,  and  bring  them  under  one  ^neral  sj^s- 
tcm  of  accounts  which  would  do  full  justice  to  all,  and  more  than  justice  to  none, 
cost  an  amount  of  thought  and  labor,  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect, 
and  which  few,  perhaps,  can  now  realize. 

Visitation  by  Supebimtendekt.  The  superintendent  has  thus  fiir  found  time 
to  traverse  forty-five  out  of  fifty-two  of  the  counties,  generally  delivering  two  ad- 
dresnes  in  each,  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to  visit  the  remainder  before  his  term 
of  office  expires.  These  visits,  thougn  hurried,  and  often  unavoidably  made  at  the 
most  unfavorable  times  for  obtaining  audiences,  and  enlisting  public  attention,  are 
believed  to  have  been  attended  with  advantage  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Bksults  op  Personal  Observation.  That  which  most  prominently  strikes 
the  attention  of  one  favored  with  such  a  field  of  observation,  is  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  ever  to  accomplish  what  all  acknowledge 
to  be  desirable — a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Alabama,  it  is  true,  can  point  with  just  priae  to  her  colleges  and  hif^h  schools, 
her  institutes  and  acaaemies.  Perhaps  in  no  State  of  the  South  have  individual 
citizens  and  communities  exhibited  more  liberality  of  sentimenL  No  where  have 
greater  personal  exertions  and  sacrifices  been  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education.  The  undersigned  would  be  the  last  to  stifie  such  sentiments,  or  to  dis- 
parage tlie  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  those  sacrifices  and  exertions.  The 
melancholy  reflection  still,  however,  obtrudes  itself,  that  three-fourths  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  have  Idtherto  either  gone  without  instruction  entirely,  or  have  been 
crowded  into  miserable  apologies  for  school-houses,  without  comfortable  seats, 
without  desks  or  black-boards,  often  without  the  necessary  text-books,  and  stUl 
oftener  without  competent  teachers. 

It  would  be  the  grossest  arrogance  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  present  sys- 
tem has  supplied  ail  these  wants.  It  has  certainly  Imparted  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  common  school  operations  of  the  State.  It  has  increased  tne  attendance  upon 
most  of  the  schools  previously  kept  up,  and  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  many, 
where  none  before  existed.  But  the  improvement  thus  far,  is  in  the  tslent  to 
which  educational  facilities  have  been  difiused.  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the 
facilities  themselves.  The  increase  of  the  scnool  fond  may  have  crowded  the 
houses,  but  it  has  not  always  dispelled  blank  cheerlessness  from  its  old  dominion. 
It  has  not  led  to  the  adoption  of  tne  policv  which  controls  ttien  under  an  increase 
of  private  gains — to  pull  down  the  old  bams  and  build  greater.  It  has  added 
Inrgelv  to  tne  demand  for  teachers'  services ;  but  it  has  not  imparted  the  necessary 
quali^cations  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  mighty  field  or  labor.  *'  Owls  and 
bats  "  are  still  employed  **  to  teach  young  eagles  how  to  fly,  because  they  wiU 
work  cheap." 

There  is  another  conviction  to  which  the  undersigned  has  been  forced  by  exten- 
sive intercourse  and  correspondence  with  tlie  masses  of  tlie  people.  It  is  that  the 
present  educational  movement  is  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — that  the 
p«H)pIe  of  the  State,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  are  favorable  to  the  principle 
of  public  education,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  legislature  in  all  judicious 
measures  for  givuig  additional  efficiency  to  the  system  already  in  exbtence. 

Reasons  for  Perseverance.  The  following  propositions  are,  in  conclusion, 
respectfully  submitted,  as  containing  some  of  the  more  prominent  considerations 
in  iavor  of  the  permanent  adoption  of  that  line  of  policy  bv  the  State: 

1.  The  intervention  and  effort  of  society  in  its  or^^izea  political  capacity,  con- 
stitutes the  onlv  means  by  which  a  universal  difiusion  of  knowledge  can  ever  be 
secured.  Neitner  the  history  of  the  past,  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  present, 
reveal  any  other  agency  adequate  to  its  accomplishment.  The  question  of  a  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance  of  such  effort  here,  amounts  to  a  direct  issue  between 
general  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  wide  spread,  deplorable  ignorance  on  the 
other. 

2.  No  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  great  object  exists 
in  Alabama,  which  have  not  been  encountered  and  triumphed  over  in  other  States 
Indeed  the  achievements  of  the  present  year  will  challenge  comparison  with  what 
has  ever  been  accomplished,  elsewhere,  with  the  same  means  and  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

8.  General  intelligence  and  virtue  are  included  in  the  very  idea  of  a  govern 
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ment  where  the  people  are  the  great  depoeitories  of  power,  and  the  ultimate  tribn- 
ual  to  which  all  questions  of  national  policy  are  referred.  "  They  who  govern^ 
must  know  how  to  govern;  and  they  who  ^vem  rightly  must  themselves  be 
right."  Mr.  Mansfield  says,  "  There  is  a  positive  antagonism  between  the  posses- 
sion of  civil  power  re<|uirmK  the  highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  want  of  that 
intelligence  and  inte^t>',  wnich  are  essential  to  the  ri^ht  use  of  reason  itself." 

It  will  not  be  considered  improper  to  Introduce  in  this  connexion^  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  Uie  government,  and  the  great  republican  philosopher  of  his 
day.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  ^tter  to  Col.  Yancey,  January  16, 1816^  uses  this  lan- 
guage :  **  If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  £ree,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it 
expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be.  The  functionaries  of  every  govern- 
ment have  propensities  to  command  at  will,  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  con- 
stituents. There  is  no  safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people  themselves;  nor 
can  ihej  be  safe  with  them,  without  information.  When  the  press  is  free  and 
every  man  able  to  read,  aU  Ib  safe." 

4.  Aside  from  the  overwhelming  motives  of  self-preservation,  which  apply  to 
nations  as  to  individuals,  every  consideration  of  sound  domestic  economy  demands 
at  the  hands  of  government  a  liberal  encouragement  of  the  means  of  education. 
The  State  that  scattera  broadcast  the  seeds  of  knowledge  most  profusely,  will  ever 
reap  the  richest  harvest  of  golden  fruit,  in  the  increased  thrift  and  industry,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  its  people. 

6.  And  finally,  it  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  propertv  for  the  government 
to  assess  upon  each  individual  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  community,  up  to  such  a  point,  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lives,  and  the  well-being  of  society  require. 

To  perfect  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  the  Superintendent  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  single  Commissioner  instead  of  the  Board,  for  each  County;  the 
publication  at  the  capitol  of  a  Monthly  Educational  Journal ;  the  holding  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School. 

ARKANSAS. 

We  have  received  no  school  document,  official  or  legislative,  relative  to  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  State. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fifth  Annual  Rmori  of  ike  Buperintendent  of  PtMic  Jhtiruction  [Paul  K.  Hubbs] 
of  the  State  of  CaHfornia,    January  17, 1856. 

Condition  of  Public  Sentiment.  Public  sentiment  was  never  more  thor- 
oughly aroused  than  at  the  present  time,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  education. 
From  the  Colorado  to  the  Klamath,  from  the  Nevada  Alps  to  the  ocean,  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  this  State  are  laboring  to  extend  the  influence  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  common  school. 

With  this  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  we  are, 
in  respect  to  common  school  education,  not  only  very  far  in  arrear  to  our  Atlantic 
brethren,  but  also  to  civilized  Europe,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  this  great  effort  was  more  imperiously 
called  for. 

School  Fund.  We  are  nominally  possessed  of  a  lar^  school  property,  but 
practically  do  not  receive  enough  income  to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  hundlred  and 
six  teachers  for  two  weeks*  work  in  the  six  months  of  their  labor,  for  which  the 
small  sum  of  $28,269.60  was  apportioned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the 
1st  instant,  being  the  entire  income  to  the  State  School  Fund  for  the  past  half 
year. 

School  Attendance.  The  Annual  Report  from  this  department  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1855,  held  this  language;  "  Three-fourths  of  the  children  of  our  State  are 
growing  up  devoid  of  learning  to  read  or  write.*'  "  So  far  from  expecting  a  future 
increase  proportioned  to  the  imminent  wants  of  this  great  community,  it  is  evident 
that  without  radical  and  positive  change  in  the  i^upplies,  by  legislative  action,  we 
shall  have  a  meager  return  for  the  present  year  from  the  schools,  many  of  which 
ore  now  being  abandoned  for  lack  of  support"  The  Legislature  of  1855,  did  not 
extend  the  aid  solicited  firom  this  department,  and  many  schools  have  been  aban- 
doned for  lack  of  support.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  the  efibrt  to  sus- 
tain common  schools  nas  deservedly  won  her  a  world-wide  reputation,  (and  as  a 
natural  consequence  amid  all  her  msasters,  put  her  bonds  at  a  premium,)  in  that 
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city  there  is  a  dai\j  average  of  2,088  children  reported  out  of  school ;  and  in  the 
county  districts  ofSan  Francisco,  forty -five  only  of  four  hundred  and  nine  are  in 
the  school.  In  Stockton,  nearly  one-half  are  in  daily  average  attendance.  Sacrtr- 
mento  City,  two  in  five ;  and  ftiarysviUe,  but  one  in  three — ^no  doubt  in  many  cases 
owing  to  tiie  wilful  neglect  (if  so  mild  a  term  can  properly  be  used,)  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  In  some  places,  as  will  appear  by  the  appendix,  but  one  in  sevea 
are  in  daily  attendance  at  the  school. 

Of  the  26,170  resident  children  reported,  6.422  form  the  daily  average  attend 
ance  at  the  common  schools.    The  private  scnools  will  not  probably  increase  the 
number  beyond  7,000  in  all.     What  is  to  be  done  with  the  19,000  ?    They  are 
under  the  charge  of  this  department,  subject  to  legislative  action. 

School  Lards.    It  Is  the  sheerest  folly  to  talk  about  our  great  resources  in 

Imblic  school  property,  whilst  no  proper  measures  are  taken  to  secure  it  from 
oes,  much  less  to  realize  the  income  due  from  it. 

The  Act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  survey  and  pre-emption,  (March  8d,  1858,) 
provides,  that  two  sections  of  every  thurty-six,  when  surveyed,  be  set  apart  for  the 
school  purposes  of  the  township. 

Of  the  600,000  acres  donated  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  April  4th,  1841,  and 
diverted  by  our  Constitution  to  school  purposes,  the  greater  part  remains  undis- 
posed of. 

The  aid  to  the  University  that  we  hope  some  day  to  see  established,  from  lands 
donated  by  the  (jreneral  Qovemment,  like  that  from  nearly  all  the  school  lands, 
continues  a  deferred  hope,  upon  which  the  mind  may  look  at  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  to  realise  little  else  tlian  the  clouds  that  environ  it 

Sbminary  Lands.  The  Seminary  lands  awaiting  only  the  U.  S.  surveys,  to  be 
ftilly  and  conclusively  located,  I  recommend  to  be  placed  at  once  under  tjie  entire 
title,  control,  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  which  I 
can  not  doubt  the  Legislature  will  provide  for  at  an  early  day,  in  "  An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  California  State  University." 

School  Law.  We  have  no  free  school  system.  Cities  are  empowered,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  raise  means,  aiidj  to  a  certain  extent,  maintain  free  schools, 
^he  counties  may  or  may  not  levy  a  limited  tax,  to  maintain  schools,  depending 
upon  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  board  that  has  done  more  good  in 
checking  extravagant  county  expenditures,  than  was  anticipated,  even  by  toe  best 
friends  of  the  supervisory  system ;  but  with  heavy  old  county  debts  too  often 
pressing  upon  them,  they  are  timid,  and  too  frequently  parsimonious  in  respect  to 
the  schools.  In  some  densely  settled  counties,  no  tax  whatever  has  been  levied 
for  school  purposes ;  moreover  the  supervision  of  the  accounts  for  school  expendi- 
ture of  the  county,  is  not  as  thorough  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  could  be 
desired,  otlierwise  the  returns  to  this  department  would  be  more  explicit  and 
satisfactory. 

School  Books.  Immediately  upon  entering  upon  the  duties  (^  this  office,  I 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  a  uniform  series  of  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  recommendation  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the  Superintendent 
has  no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  books  designated  comprised  the  very  latest  and 
most  improved  works  used  in  the  Atlantic  States ;  but  our  bookstores  were  so 
crowded  with  tiie  refuse  books  thrown  out  at  the  East,  at  low  prices  there,  at  least, 
that  the  most  valu^le  works,  adapted  to  the  advanced  progress  of  the  common 
school  system,  could  scarcely  be  had. 


Sbctabian  Actiok.    The  Superintendent  has  no  adequate  power  under  the 


surely,  to  popular  education  in  this  State.  The  rejection  of  well  qualified  teach- 
ers at  one  time,  because  of  their  religious  faith,  produces  a  reacting  opposite  ex- 
treme at  another  time,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  sects  become  excited  to  have 
their  own  members  used  as  teachers,  and  their  own  churches  as  school  houses. 
This  is  all  wrong,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Denominational  Colleges.  Whilst  we  thus  maintain  intact,  steadily  but 
firmly,  the  proper  administration  of  the  common  school  system,  let  us  not  under- 
value the  efforts  making  by,  emphatically,  the  good  men  of  our  land,  in  rearing 
colleges  worthy  the  support'of  the  State,  though  established  by  religious  influence 
and  controlled  by  religious  domination.  Three  colleges  have  been  chartered  in 
accordance  with  law  during  the  past  year:  one  at  Santa  Clara,  under  charge  of 
the  Methodist  Society;  one  at  Oakland,  under  charae  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  one  at  San  Jose,  under  care  of  those  who  profess  the  Catholic  faitiL    They 
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are  all  straggling  in  their  infiuioy,  bat  destined  to  much  good.  I  recommend  that 
alibend  appropriation  be  made  to  each  of  these  coUeges. 

CONNECTICUT. 

lUpori  of  ik€  Superintendent  of  Oommtm  SchooU  [John  D.  Philbriclc]  io  (he  Genr 
era!  Atsembliff  May^  1866.    198  pages. 

This  document,  besides  t^e  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  embraces  an 
Appendix  of  great  vahie,  viz.,  Reports  of  Visits  and  Educational  Lectures  hj 
Agents  appointed  hj  the  Superintendent;  Extracts  from  School  Visitors  (Local 
Committee  of  Supervision)  Reports;  An  Educational  Tract — a  Teacher's  Appeal 
to  the  Parents  of  his  Pupils;  Circular  to  School  Visitors  respecting  certain  propo- 
•  '^  sed  changes  in  the  School  Laws;  An  Argument  for  Free  Schools  from  Horace 

i  Mann's  Tenth  Report  as  Secretary  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  Places 

and  Descriptions  of  School-houses;  Specimens  of  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Schools;  Inquiries  addressed  to  School  Visitors;  Tables  of  Returns  by  School  Vis- 
itors ;  List  of  Teachers'  Conventions  or  Institutes  held  in  Connecticut  since  1868. 

Labors  or  SupEBiMTXNDBirr.  These  include  personal  attention  and  teaching 
in  the  Normal  Schools;  preparation  for  and  conducting  eight  Teachers'  Institutes; 
delivering  addresses  in  different  counties ;  answering  questions  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  School  Law;  deciding  claims  for  payment  of  public  money  forfeited; 
consulting  with  teachers  and  committees;  assisting  in  a  revision  of  the  School 
Law,  and  in  editing  of  the  Common  School  Journal.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  health  of  the  Superintendent  should  have  broken  down  under  these  man- 
ifold and  arduous  labors. 

^  Tkachebb'  IifsnTUTXs.    Eight  Institutes  were  held,  one  hi  each  county,  with 

an  attendance  of  786  members.    The  added  experience  and  observation  of  another 
^  vear  tend  to  confirm  the  favorable  opinion  I  have  heretofore  entertained  in  relation 

^  to  Teachers'  Institutes.    If  rightly  conducted,  they  are  instruments  of  much  good, 


agement  are  disseminated  through  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Statb  Normal  School.  This  institution  has  continued  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  each  year  adds  to  the  convic- 
tion ^at  its  establishment  was  the  result  of  a  trae  foresi^t.  During  the  last 
winter,  the  number  in  attendance  was  unusually  large,  bemg  one  hundred  and 
eiriity. 

Many  ot  the  mdnates  of  this  school  are  makine  themselves  eminently  useftd 
as  teachers,  ana  a  f^w  aro  at  the  head  of  some  or  our  largest  and  best  graded 
schools. 

During  the  past  year  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  teachers  employed  within  the 
State  have  been,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  members  of  tne  State  Normal 
School,  and  many  of  these  nave  given  a  high  degree  of  satisfjaction. 

Educational  Tracts.  About  1000  copies  of  an  excellent  Tract  on  the  con- 
solidation of  districts,  was  printed  and  circulated  gratuitously.  Nearly  6000  cop- 
ies of  another  Tract,  entitled  **  A  Teacher'^  appeal  to  the  parents  of  his  pupils," 
have  been  printed  and  circulated  at  a  trifling  cnarge. 

It  was  thought  that  these  little  messengers^  if  sent  abroad,  would  find  an  audi- 
ence with  many  who  would  not,  otherwise,  ^ve  a  listening  ear  or  lend  a  oo-oper»- 
tinc  hand  in  behalf  of  the  great  work  in  wnich  we  are  engaged. 

Having  great  confidence  In  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating  upon  the  people, 
I  would  most  respeotfhlly  and  earnestly  urge  that  a  reasonable  sum  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  avail  myself,  still  more  extensively, 
of  this  great,  but  effectual,  way  of  awakening  interest  and  securing  rij^t  action. 

OoMxoii  School  Joitrval.  The  Journal  has  been  regulariy  published  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  several  numbers  have  been  sent  to  the  acting  School  Visit- 
ors in  the  various  localities,  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by  the  General 
Assembly.  I  am  ooolirmed  hi  the  opinioo  that  it  is  a  highly  important  and  useftd 
muziliary  in  the  edueatiooal  depaitnieiit.    Going,  as  it  does,  into  every  Sdwol 
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Society  of  the  State,  it  proves  a  highly  valaable  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  intel-* 
ligence  in  relation  to  schools^  methods  of  teaching,  &c. 

If  an  appropriation  should  be  made  whereW  a  copy  of  the  Journal  could  be  sent 
to  every  hchool  District  within  tlie  limits  of  the  State,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
result  would  be  so  favorable  and  extensive,  as  to  afford  ample  assurance  that  the 
investment  was  a  judicious  one. 

Educational  Lectckes.  The  provision  whereby  the  Superintendent  is  au- 
thorized to  cause  an  address,  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools,  in  each  of  the 
hcliool  Societies  of  the  State,  is  deemed  a  very  important  one,  and  eminently  cal- 
culated to  diffuse  correct  ideas  and  to  awaken  an  mtercst  uu  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. Whatever  efforts  shall  tend  to  bring  the  ercat  and  important  interests  of 
popular  education  directly  before  the  mmds  of  the  people,  and  cause  them  to 
renect  upon  the  subject,  cannot  fail  of  producing  highly  bene^cial  results. 

Teaciikks.  a  good  school  is  the  product  of  the  combined  and  harmonious 
operation  of  various  agencies.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  teacher, 
so  that  the  apparentlv  extravagant  maxim,  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school/* 
is  esscntiaJl  vr  true.  The  teacher  is  to  the  school  as  the  engineer  to  the  engine — the 
master  to  the  vessel — the  commander  to  the  army.  School-house,  text-books, 
apparatus,  classification,  attendance,  supervisory  officers,  may  possess  every 
requisite  of  excellence,  and  vet,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  teacher,  the  school  may 
be  but  a  name.  No  good  fnstruction  will  be  Kivcn,  no  good  habits  formed,  no 
moral  or  mental  discipline  imparted,  no  desire  mr  knowledge  inspired,  and  all  the 
costly  and  careful  preparation  for  education,  will  avail  but  little  in  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  teacher.  On  tlie  contrary',  the  accomplished  teacher  w^ill  almost 
create  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle.  Punils  can  not  come  in  contact 
with  him  without  being  bettered.  His  power  and  skill  will  turn  the  very  defect- 
iveness of  the  means  employed,  into  the  means  of  improvement. 

Compensation  of  Teaciiees.  Called  to  perform  duties  of  the  most  arduous, 
responsible  and  important  nature,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  rate  of  compensation 
as  great  as  the  same  talents  and  devotion  would  secure  in  any  other  department. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  any  degree  of  extravagance  on  this  point, 
but  would  simply  contend  that  if  the  business  of' training  the  immortal  mind  is  as 
important  as  any  other,  then  the  inducements  for  those  who  engage  in  the  work 
should  be  equal  to  those  held  out  in  any  other  department  of  labor. 

The  average  wages  of  female  teachers,  is  about  $17  per  month,  from  which,  if 
we  deduct  $2.60  per  week  for  board,  we  shall  have  only  $7  for  the  poor  teacher 
in  return  for  four  weeks  of  earnest  and  devoted  labor.  And,  I  would  ask  the  can- 
did and  intelligent  citizens  of  our  State,  if  this  looks  like  true  liberalitv  or  true 
wisdom ?>  Will  this  small  rate  of  comiiensation  secure  a  high  order  of  talent? 
Will  it  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  essential  for  a  proper  course 
of  preparatory  training  ? 

Co-opBRATiON  WITH  Teachsrs.  Howcver  important  and  weighty  the  teach- 
er's duties  and  responsibilities  mav  be,  and  however  faithfully  they  may  be  metL 
they  can  never  compensate  for  deficiency  on  the  part  of  parents  and  citizens.  I 
have  time  now  only  to  designate  a  few  particulars  in  which  parents  may  co-ope- 
rate with  teachers  m  the  great  work  of  education,  and  thus  indicate  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  importance  of  their  vocation. 

I.  By  securing  the  constant  and  seasonable  attendance  of  pupils. 

a.  By  a  reasonable  compensation  to  teachers,  cheerfully  and  promptlv  rendered. 

8.  By  a  seasonable  and  full  supply  of  the  necessary  text  books,  and  all  necessary 
apparatus. 

4.  By  encoura^ng  in  the  pupils  habits  of  diligence  and  obedience. 

6.  By  cultivating  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  teachers. 

6.  By  visiting  the  schools. 

ScHoou-ifousEs.  The  school-house  everywhere  stands  out  as  the  symbol  and 
exponent  of  education.  It  is  a  visible  and  palpable  index  of  the  popular  sentiment 
on  the  subject.  Where  there  is  not  suflicient  interest  to  build  a  cood  school-house, 
it  is  idle  to  look  in  that  place  for  other  elements  of  a  good  schooU  If  the  old  house 
as  it  was,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  is  thought  to  be  good 
enough,  the  old  price  for  teachers  is  good  enough,  the  same  old  books  are  good 
enough,  four  months  schooling  a  year  is  enough. 

During  the  year  forty-one  new  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
$120,000.  Ill  some  of  the  districts  where  the  spirit  of  progress  has  triumphed,  and 
the  old  structure  has  given  place  to  the  new^,  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  energy 
has  been  exhibited,  rising  almost  to  heroism.  In  one,  fifteen  meetings  were  warned 
in  succession,  before  the  victory  was  achieved.    Scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
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which  does  not  contain  some  pennrions  indiyiduals.  who  will  seize  upon  any  pre- 
text  to  oppose  the  outlay  of  a  dollar  for  a  school-honse.  Though  the  rights  of 
Bnch  persons  should  be  respected,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  educational  improvement.  If  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school-house  is  to 
cause  opposition,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  sooner  peace  comes. 

Lekoth  of  School  Tebm.  The  law  requires  the  school  in  each  district  to 
be  taught  for  six  months  in  the  year.  The  Superintendent  recommends  tiiat  the 
minimum  be  set  at  eight  months. 

Gradatiok  of  Schools.  It  facilitates  an  economical  classification.  A  school 
is  classified  as  well  as  it  can  be,  when  those  scholars  who  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  advancement,  are  assigned  to  the  same  class,  and  are  all  employed  upon 
the  proper  studies.  In  a  common  district,  or  mixed  school,  consisting  of  nfty 
scholars,  of  all  ages,  as  many  classes  are  required  as  in  a  school  of  six  times  the 
number, — thougn  in  the  latter,  each  class  would  be  six  times  as  lai^.  From 
twenty  to  thlrtv  is  a  proper  number  for  a  class,  with  a  good  teacher. 

Suppose  we  nave  six  hundred  scholars,  of  all  age^,  residini^  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  a  central  point,  and  suppose  we  erect,  for  their  accommodation,  a 
union  school-house,  containing  twelve  room.*),  each  room  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing fifty  scholars.  Now,  after  an  examinati6n,  let  these  six  hundred  scholars  be 
distribute  in  theift  twelve  rooms,  according  to  their  advancement.  Let  the  fifty 
in  each  room  be  again  subdivided  into  two  classes  of  twenty-iive  each, — a  first 
class  and  a  secona  class,  according  to  attammcnts.  Let  all  in  the  same  class 
attend  to  precisely  the  same  branches  of  stndv.  Let  the  Principal  or  Superin- 
tendent have  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  whole,  and  let  him  have 
one  male  assistant  or  sub-principal,  and  ten  female  assistants,  one  for  each  room. 
Or,  if  it  be  thought  best,  let  the  rooms  for  the  upper  departments  be  large  enough 
for  one  hundred  pupils,  with  a  recitation  room  attached,  for  two  teachers.  The 
scholars  in  the  lowest  room  will  consist  of  very  small  children.  Just  beginning  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell.  Those  in  the  next  room  will  be  a  little  older  and  a  step 
higher  in  their  studies, — and  so  on  until  in  the  upper  department  we  shall  find 
younff  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  appropriate 
I  to  a  High  School.    Those  in  the  same  class  have,  invariably,  the  same  class  books, 

and  eacn  department  is  supplied  with  a  teacher,  especially  adapted  to  its  grade 

and  studies,  and  funiished  with  all  the  requisite  books  and  apparatus.    'Ixiis  is 

^^  what  is  meant  by  a  thoroughly  graded  school,  each  class  being  just  large  enough 

to  enable  the  teacher  to  work  to  advantage,  and  no  one  being  solai^e  as  to  be  un- 
manageable. Several  schools,  answering  very  nearly  to  this  description,  are  now 
to  be  found  in  Connecticut. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  over  those  which  could  be  en- 
joyed by  the  scholars,  if  they  were  in  twelve  separate,  mixed  schools?  In  the 
mixed  schools  of  fifty  scholars,  the  number  of  different  recitations  and  exercises 
during  the  day  would,  be  about  twenty-four.  The  opening  and  closing  of  school, 
tiie  recesses  and  necessary  interruptions,  would  consume  upwards  of  an  hour,  so 
that  the  average  time  left  for  each  recitation  would  not  raucn  exceed  ten  minutes. 
In  such  a  school  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  hurry  fh>m  one  exercise  to  another,  with 
ffreat  rapidity,  and  of  course,  during  the  day,  perform  a  great  diversity  of  labor, 
from  teaching  the  alphabet,  to  the  highest  class  in  algebra. 

In  Uie  school,  graaed  as  I  have  described,  the  teacher  lias  but  two  classes,  and 

not  more  than  six  or  eight  recitations  during  the  day.     Consequently,  there  will 

be  time  enough  to  give  to  each  scholar  a  thorough  drill,  without  hurry  or  confusion. 

In  other  words,  thorough  teaching  is  greatl^  facilitated.    The  time  of  teacher  and 

pupils  is  all  used  to  the  best  advantage.     While  one  of  the  classes  is  reciting,  the 

other  is  preparing  for  recitation — this  process  alternating  all  day---the  pupils  nav- 

ing  just  time  enough  for  study,  and  the  teacher  time  enough  for  instructing  each 

class.    The  advantages  in  the  discipline  and  government  are  no  less  Rtriking  than 

<4.  tliose  of  mstruction. 

*  In  the  mixed  school,  a  uniform  system  of  management  for  the  smallest  and 

^  largest  pupils  can  not  be  adopted.    That  kind  of  discipline  which  would  be  well 

I  adapted  to  the  smallest  children,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  largest    Hence,  a 

much  greater  amount  of  labor  and  skill  (\re  required  in  the  government  of  a  mixed 
school  of  fifty  scholars,  than  of  the  (ame  number  of  scholars  in  a  graded  school; 
and  all  the  teacher's  force  which  is  absorbed  in  government,  in  just  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  his  available  force  for  Instruction. 

Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  found  in  the  facility  afforded  of  employing 
teachers  adapted  to  the  different  grades.  To  succeed  well  in  a  mixed  school,  re- 
quires a  rare  combination  of  qualifications— capacity  to  teach  and  interest  the 
youngest,  and  also  the  oldest.  But  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  teachers  who  are 
well  Adapted  to  i^  special  department    In  a  graded  school,  each  teacher  has  a 
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small  number  of  difiSsrent  branches  to  teach,  and,  cooseqnentlj,  can  do  those  to 
much  the  better. 

The  establishment  and  liberal  support  of  graded  schools,  have  given  great  satis- 
faction, and  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  their  advocates^  and  no  community 
which  has  given  the  system  a  fair  thaL  with  a  com]>etent  principal  and  well  select- 
ed corps  ofteachers,  could  be  induced  to  abandon  it,  and  return  to  the  old  pUm. 

Moral  Culture.  The  want  of  a  better  moral  training  In  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  already  bojB^inning  to  be  felt  It  is  already  to  be  seen  that  we  have  exalted 
intellectual  capacity  above  moral  principles ;  wmle  virtue  ought  to  be  education's 
{Miramount  object,  and  ability  subordinate.  I  note  it  as  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times,  that  the  importance  of  greater  attention  to  moral  traininj^  in  our 
scnools,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  with  earnestness  and  effect  A  portion,  and 
generally  the  most  eloquent  portion  of  nearly  every  educationid  report  that  reaches 
us,  is  devoted  to  this  topic.  The  light  which,  for  centuries,  has  been  seen  on  the 
mountain  summits  has,  at  length,  approached  ue  valleys. 

Milton  spoke  on  the  subject  almost  with  the  accents  of  inspiration.  These  are 
his  words :  "  The  end  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowled^  to  love  him,  as  we  may  the 
nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  Uie  heavenly 
graces  of  faith  make  up  the  highest  perfection." 

Locke,  the  great  Jonn  Locke,  has  spoken  words  of  wisdo^i  on  this  subject 
'*  Virtue,"  says  he,  "  direct  virtue  is  the  hard  and  valuable  part  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  an(l  not  a  forward  pertness,  or  any  little  arts  of  snifting;  all  other  con- 
siderations and  accomplishments  should  give  wav  and  be  postponed  to  this. 
Learning  must  be  had  indeed,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  to  greater 
Qualities.  Seek  somebody  as  your  son*s  tutor,  that  may  know  how  discr^ly  to 
lonn  his  manners :  place  him  in  hands  where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure 
his  innocence.  Cherish  and  nurse  up  the  good  and  gently  correct  and  weed  out 
anj  bad  inclinations  and  settle  him  in  good  habits.  This  is  the  main  point,  and 
this  being  provided  for.  learning  may  be  had  into  the  bargain." 

Books,  without  number,  have  been  composed  for  cultivating  and  improving  the 
understanding,  but  few,  in  proportion,  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  affec- 
tions. 

But  the  best  treatises  will  avail  little  without  living  teachers,  with  a  hearty, 
earnest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  virtue,  a  sincere  delight  in  noble  character,  a 
real  passion  for  moral  excellence,  for  generous,  patriotic,  honorabh  action,  furnish- 
ing in  their  own  persons  examples  of  the  precepts  they  enjoin.  With  such  teach- 
ers, and  with  tliat  best  of  manuals  for  teaching  morality — ^the  Bible-^we  may  hope 
to  see  our  youth  walking  in  **  wisdom's  ways,"  and  growing  up  as  true  ornaments 
and  blessings  to  the  community. 

Statistics.    Number  of  Towns,  -----  16S 

Number  of  School  Societies,    -  -----      222 

Number  of  School  Districts,  .--...         1,626 

Number  of  Children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  yean,     •  -  100,820 

Average  number  of  Children  in  eacn  District,     -  -  •  -  62 

Capitid  of  School  Fund,  -  -  .  .  -   2,049.968-00 

Revenue  of  School  Fund  for  1866-4,         -  .  -  147,216.00 

Dividend  per  Child  over  4  and  under  16,       •  -  -  •  1.80 

Capita]  of  Town  Deposit  Fund, 768.661.88 

Revenue  appropriated  to  Schools,       •  .  -  .  .        40,000.00 

Amount  raised  by  1  per  cent  tax,       ^    •  -  -  -  70,129.87 

Amount  raided  by  Society  tax,  ....  -        18,608.00 

Amount  of  Revenue  from  Local  Funds,    -  .  -  -  11,827.00 

Amount  raised  by  Rate  biUs,  .  .  -  .  -         81,889.00 

Amount  appropriated  for  support  of  Schools,  exclusive  of  School-houses 

ana  repairs.    -...-.  814,118.87 

Amount  expended  for  School-houses,     -  -  .  188,267,00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  on  Common  Schools,  -  -       462,880.87 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers,  including  boardf,       -  -  28.76 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers,  induoing  board,         -  -  17.26 

The  Reports  of  Lecturers,  and  School  Vlsitoirs,  point  out  the  evils  and  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  system,  in  the  indifierenoe  of  parents,  the  oonstractioiiof  scbool- 
hovses,  the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children,  frequent  change  of  teaehersy 
&c.  The  Tract,  or  Letter  to  Parents,  by  Mr.  Northend,  should  be  sent  to  the  home 
of  evwj  pupil  in  the  land. 

2b  be  Cbwfiwscf. 
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Addreu  of  Dr,  Samuei  Bard,  SyperintsndeiU  of  PwbBc  Education,  before  the  OeH^ 
oral  AMtembbf  ofLotdikma,  February  20(A,  1856.    18  pages. 

In  the  absence  of  any  late  official  report,  we  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  above 
Address  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Edncation. 

More  than  two  millions  of  dollars  had  been  appropriated  by  the  State  in  behalf 
of  the  system  since  its  orpfanization.  Several  Jaws  had  been  enacted,  which, 
making  no  adequate  provision  for  their  enforcement  had  failed,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  attain  the  objects  lioped  for  by  the  friends  or  the  system.  These  facts  are 
not  "hid  under  a  bushel;**  thev  were  too  glaring  for  concealment.  Within  the 
past  year,  in  thirty  parishes,  1^,228  children  attended  school,  and  11,191  did  not 
attend  In  these  parishes  there  was  paid  out  to  teachers  $114,808.84.  The  yearly 
apportionment,  for  tiie  same  parishes,  was  $142,681.28.  The  schools  numbered 
498.  He  alluded  to  those  thirty  parishes  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  to 
exhibit  the  present  operations  of  the  system. 

From  these  figures,  said  tlie  speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency in  the  system;  for  it  appears  from  them  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  edn- 
eatable  children  in  these  parishes  had  not,  for  that  year,  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  svstom.    This  being  the  case,  ho  asked,  what  should  be  done? 

First:  give  us  a  practical,  common-sense  law,  plain  in  its  provisions,  positive  in 
its  requirements :  such  a  law  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  is  also  connected  with  the  Press,  has  said  could  be  drawn  up  by 
three  business  men  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Second,  let  the  State  Superintendent  be  placed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  a 
position  that  will  enable  him  to  render  efficient  service,  as  the  head  of  the  system, 
m  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  Let  him  have  work  to  do; 
let  nis  energies  be  awakened ;  let  him  not  be  entrammeled  by  the  provisos  of  faulty 
and  inefficient  layrs ;  let  him  have  before  him  the  certain  prospect  of  accomplishing 
something — possibly  much — as  the  result  of  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  education. 

That  our  eflforts  in  behalf  of  education  may  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  said 
that  we  must  make  provision  for  the  education  of  our  teachers.  We  should  select 
for  that  work  home  material — persons  who  have  been  reared  on  Southern  soil,  who 
were  imbued  with  Southern  sentiments  and  attachments,  who  feel  a  deep  concern 
for  the  weal  and  prosperity  of  the  South.  We  have  no  objections  to  competent 
teachers  from  the  North,  who,  coming  amongst  us,  identify  themselves  with  us  in 
all  our  private  and  public  relations,  who  devote  themselves  in  eood  faith,  and 
without  the  bias  of  sectional  feeling,  to  the  work  of  edncation.  He  admired  the 
North  in  all  her  physical  attributes — ^^  her  purling  streams,  her  hills  and  moun- 
tains baptized  in  beauty."  He  admired  the  mighty  social  and  moral  energies  of 
her  people,  which,  when  directed  into  the  legitimate  channels  of  human  progress, 
lead  to  a  nation*s  power  and  glory*  But  we  nave  a  country  not  less  attractive,  a 
climate  more  balmy,  a  soil  more  fertile,  a  people  no  less  chlvalric  and  brave; 
above  all,  it  has  the  distinguishing  merit  of  beinff  our  oinn,  b^  birth  or  adoption, 
and  to  it,  as  such,  by  every  consideration  of  pride  and  affection,  we  owe  it  our 
first  duty. 

If  you  desire  your  children  to  reside  in  the  South,  is  it  not  right  that  yon  should 
educate  them  oh  Southern  soil,  and  under  the  influence  of  Southern  institutions  ? 
If  you  wish  tlie  South  to  enjoy  that  exalted  respect  to  which  she  is  Justly  entitled, 
depend  upon  vour  own  resources  and  exertions.  Bot  bore  be  was  met  with  the 
obiection,  we  nave  not  teachers,  nor  the  peculiar  facilities  possessed  at  the  North. 
Wny  have  we  them  not?  The  reasons  are  as  glaring  as  the  noonday's  sun.  Now 
the  South  has  one  of  two  things  to  do— to  educate  ner  sons  and  daughters,  or  to 
lose  ground  from  year  to  year  in  influence  and  political  power.  Would  that  our 
people  could  appreciate  the  vast  necessity  of  cherishing  home  institutions  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  a  foreign  soil ! 

The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  establishing  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools,  with  Model  Schools  annexed,  in  order  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and 
ridding  the  State  and  the  schools  of  instructors  who  are  not  qnalified  by  nature  or 
study  fbr  the  work. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  had  fbr  several  years  a  system  of  Public  Schools, 
par^cularly  in  the^Second  Municipality,  which  wiU  oompart  favorably  with  that 
in  operation  in  any  city  of  the  country. 
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DELAWARE. 

HoenHedi  Annual  School  Qmvtnlitm  of  New  Cattle  Oounty.  held  at  WUnUngton^  Del- 
aiAzre,  SepL  i,  1866.  To  which  is  added  the  JReport  oj  Dr,  GrinuhaWj  St^ferin- 
tendatU  of  Cbmnum  SchooU  for  the  Oounty,    16  pages. 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  document  respecting  the  Public  Schools  of  Delaware, 
we  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of  one  of  the  Comity  Superintendents. 
The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  New  Castle  County  remarks: 

ScHodiL  Houses.  Our  churches,  our  clothes,  everything  but  the  school-house 
manifests  an  age  of  improvement.  The  location  of  a  school-house,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  is  in  almost  all  cases  badly  chosen.  I  can  not  say  carelessly, 
because  in  most  instances  the  coldest,  bleakest,  least  protected,  noisiest  and  dust- 
iest spot  in  the  district,  is  chosen  after  excited  deliberation ;  alwa3's  on  a  public 
road,  generally  at  the  i' unction  of  two.  The  school-house  should  be  placed  in  a 
quiet,  sheltered,  shaded  spot.    Most  of  those  I  have  visited  are  destitute  of  shade, 


ihoes,  many  are  entirely 
crowded  into  them.  The  arrangement  of  the  desks  is,  in  nearly  every  school,  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  Every  pupil  should  face  the  teacher,  so  as  to  be  under  the 
control  of  his  eye.  In  many  schools,  I  have  found  the  desks  placed  around  the 
walls,  the  teacher  enjoying  a  fine  view  of  the  backs  of  his  scholars :  in  some,  a  very 
injurious  practice  prevails  of  facing  the  desks,  I  mean,  of  making  double  desks, 
so  that  the  pupils  have  every  opportunity  aflbrded  them  of  amusmg  themselves, 
rather  than  of  studying. 

Very  few  of  our  school-houses  are  provided  with  curtains  to  the  windows,  all  of 
them,  1  believe  without  exception,  have  too  many  windows.  No  school-room 
should  have  windows  opposite  the  pupils  faces;  none  should  have  windows  on 
all  sides. 

The  ceilings  in  most  of  our  houses  are  too  low,  and  our  mode  of  attempting  to 
heat  by  stoves,  is  such  as  to  incommode  the  school  without  secnrinc;  warmth. 

Only  one  or  two  of  our  school-houses  have  anv  adequate  provision  for  ventila- 
tion ;  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  tlie  only  one  outsiae  of  tne  City  of  Wilmington,  is 
in  the  house  located  near  Center  Meeting,  in  District  No.  26. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  almost  total  want  of  attention  to  decency, 
which  is  manifested  in  the  location  of  those  outbuildings,  which  a  delicate  mind 
endeavors  to  hide  from  public  gaze,  and  which  no  one  orcorrect  feelings  desires  to 
enter  in  the  broad  glare  of  noon-day,  under  the  froze  of  the  passing  crowd.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  some  instances,  both  sexes  are  ooliged  to  resort  to  the  same  build- 


facing  each  other,  and  no  screen  placed  between.  Can  anything  be  loss  condu- 
cive to  morality,  decency,  virtue  and  propriety,  than  this  improper  exposure  of 
those  offices  which  should  be  screened  m  the  most  secret  and  guarded  manner? 

Our  echool-houses  are  not  provided  with  those  appliances  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  as  aids  to  the  teacner.  Scarcely  a  school  is  provided  with  any  map, 
except  one  of  our  own  State.  Only  one  or  two  own  a  globe ;  one  or  two  have 
cards  for  the  instruction  of  primary  pupils;  not  one  has  a  numeral  frame.  Some 
have  blackboards,  but  many  of  these  are  too  small,  and  are  hung  so  high  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils ;  many  are  not  used  at  all. 

Text-Books.  I  find  that  some  pupils  are  sent  to  school  without  any  books; 
they  are,  consequently,  not  students  but  nuitanees.  Others  come  with  just  such 
books  as  please  tlie  lancy,  caprice  or  poverty  of  their  parents.  I  found  in  one 
school,  with  forty -three  names  on  the  roll^  the  average  attendance  in  which  was 
twenty-seven,  five  different  kinds  of  readmg-books,  and  seven  different  sorts  of 
arithmetics. 

IiTDiviDUAL  Teaching.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  by  the  old  fashioned 
and  false  method  of  teaching  individuals  instead  of  classes.  I  notice  in  my  visits 
to  Uie  schools,  many  pupils  sitting  idle,  sometimes  part  of  the  school  is  asleep,  or 
what  is  worse,  engaged  m  making  a  noise^  and  disturbing  the  remainder,  whoWy 
desire  to  be  industrious.  This  defect  arises  from  the  total  want  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  most  of  those  engaged  in  teaching,  to  those  simple  plans,  adopted  by  all 
good  teachers,  by  means  of  which  all  the  pupils  can  be  Kept  employed.  Again, 
nuach  time  is  lost  by  using  written  copies  instead  of  adopting  the  modem  approved 
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and  better  mode  of  teaching  writing  with  printed  copper-plate  copies.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  echools,  I  find  many,  in  some  one  half  or  the  pupils  do  not  own 
slates.  Any  one,  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  knows  that 
a  slate  and  pencil  are  indispensable  articles  in  a  school,  and  that  any  child  of  suffi- 
cient age  to  go  to  school,  can  be  taught  spelling  and  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
be  employed  in  drawing  simple  figures.  Instead  of  this,  I  nnd  children  of  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  who  have  been  attending  school  for  four  or  five  years,  wno 
can  not  write.  A  cMd  who  is  permitted  to  be  idle  in  school,  is  falling  mto  habits 
which  will  stick  to  him  or  her  through  life;  the  defect  will  be  noticed  m  the  work- 
shop, field  and  coonting-honse,  in  subsequent  years.  I  have  not  time,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  point  out  all  the  defects  in  our  moaes  of  teaching,  and  to  show  to  our 
people  that  they  do  not  receive  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  that  in  many  of  our 
s  chools  little  or  nothing  is  taught,  though  the  children  go  through  the  formality  of 
"  saying  lessons." 

Want  op  Public  Tntkrebt.  After  visiting-about  one-half  the  districts  in  our 
county^  and  these  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  there  was  the  most 
educational  spirit.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  omr  people  are  not  deeply  interested 
in  common  schools,  and  do  not  care  sufficiently  about  this  vital  question.  I  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  after  repeated  conversations  in  the  districts,  and  when 
I  note  that  not  one-third  of  our  school  voters  are  ever  found  at  a  school  meeting  or 
election,  when,  at  the  ordinary,  unexciting  county  elections,  for  officers  whose 
duties  are  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  every 
f:imily,at  least  one-half  the  voters  would  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  people  do  not  appreciate  the  benefits  of  good  common  schools. 

Teachers.  After  an  experience  of  two  years,  as  one  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  I  am  compelled  to 
assert  that  a  lar^  proportion  of  those  who  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
were  deficient  m  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  capable  instructors,  the  Board 
attempted  to  establish  a  training  school.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  teaching 
for  a  long  time,  and  some  who  bore  strong  testimonials,  failed  more  signally  than 
those  of  less  pretension.  1  do  notpretend  to  say,  that  an  examination  is  an  mfalli- 
ble  method  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  but  it  will  at  least  show 
whether  he  or  she  is  qualified  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  person  who  can 
read,  spell,  write,  and  cipher  well,  may  not  make  a  good  teacher,  but  the  individ- 
ual who  can  not  read,  write,  or  cipher  well,  toiU  not  and  can  not  make  a  good 
teacher. 

Our  teachers  lack  system ;  the  faculty  of  order  is  not  well  developed.  Military 
men  study  the  art  of  war,  and  books  are  published  on  military  discipline  or  tac- 
tics, but  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that  any  man  or  woman  who  chooses  to  keep 
school,  is  qualified  to  do  so.  while  our  people  are  to  blame  for  some  of  the  de- 
fects ;  while  miserable  houses,  ill  constructed  desks  and  irregular  attendance  are 
stumbling  blocks  in  a  teacher's  path,  they  are  not  insuperable  obstacles;  but, 
when  we  find  pupils  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  asje  who  can  not  read  and  write,  we 
must  attribute  tne  ignorance  to  the  defects  01  the  teachers.  Dentists,  Doctors, 
Farmers  and  Mechanics,  are  seeking  to  improve  themselves  by  associating  into 
societies,  and  by  reading  books.  But  teachers  refuse  these  aias,  and  ignorantly 
and  superciliously  turn  away  from  the  profiered  assistance. 

English  Grammar  is  almost  totally  neglected,  and  composition  is, an  art  which 
one  should  suppose  was  entirely  useless.  Kvory  child  should  be  taught  how  to 
write  a  letter  at  least  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  teachers  often  manifest  that 
they  are  unfit  to  teach  children  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  by  the  use  of  un- 
grammatical  expressions  in  their  common  conversation. 

Some  teachers  attempt  to  teach  too  many  branchesj  and  these  frequently  of  a 
character  beyond  the  capacity  or  wants  of  the  pupils.  I  have  foimd  h  rench 
taught  to  one  pupil  in  one  school,  and  Latin  to  one  in  another.  This  is  highly  im- 
proper. No  teacner  can  or  ought  to  devote  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  to  one 
pupil. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  teachers  do  not  understand  employing  and  interesting 
the  yoimger  or  primary  scholars.    I  have  counted  as  many  as  twenty  little  chil- 
dren sitting  idle,  without  book  or  slate,  acquiring  bad  habits  and  learning  to  dis 
like  the  confinement  of  the  school-room. 

SuPERVisiox.  The  visits  of  our  Comrjissioners  to  the  schools  are  so  rare,  that 
I  may  say  they  exert  no  supervision  over  them.  They  are  elected,  organize,  levy 
a  tax,  employ  a  teacher,  and  never  go  near  the  school. 

Want  of  Pakbntai.  Ixterest.  The  parents  never  visit  the  schools,  and  feel 
but  little  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  less  sympathy  for  the  teacher.    No 
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aohool  can  succeed  when  the  parents  enooura^  and  permit  their  children  to  be  so 
irregular  and  tardy  in  their  attendance.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  frequentlj  one  half 
the  children  are  retained  at  home,  yery  often  at  least  one-third.  Thus  m  a  school 
frith  66  names  on  the  roll,  only  22  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  yisit.  Out  of 
110  on  the  roll,  the  ayerage  attendance  was  reported  at  80;  nearly  one- fourth  of 
the  pupils  were  away.  Making  due  allowance  for  stormy  weather  and  bad  roads, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  to  be  kept  away  from  school. 
In  a  district  coyering  a  yer^r  small  territory,  and  intersected  by  good  roads,  and 
where  most  of  the  pupils  reside  within  one  mile  of  the  school,  one  girl  only  attend- 
ed ten  and  a  half  days  in  a  month;  one  do.  do.,  sixteen  and  a  half  do.  do.;  one 
do.  do.,  twenty-fiye  do.  do,;  one  do.  do.,  one  half  do.  do.  One  bcr^  only  attended 
eight  days  in  a  month;  one  do.  do.,  fourteen  do.  do.;  one  do.  do.,  nye  do.  do.;  one 
do.  do.,  nine  do.  do. ;  one  do.  do.,  six  do.  do. 
Allowing  twenty -five  days  to  a  month,  one  girl  made  a  fuU  month^s  time;  nine  < 

Supils  made  ninety-four  days  and  a  half,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  < 

ays.    What  fajrm  or  factory*  would  succeed  with  work  so  irregular  as  that,  and  ^ 

how  would  the  pa^-roll  of  these  pupils  look,  if  they  were  working  in  factories,  and 
lost  one-half  and  four-fifths  of  their  time? 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  eztraots  are  taken,  contains  Remarks  by  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  to  whose  untiring  exertions,  the 
City  of  Wilmmgton  and  State  of  Delaware  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  such  pub- 
lic schools  as  they  have. 

Requisites  for  a  good  Public  School.  The  first  requisite  of  a  good  school, 
is  a  good,  commodious  school-house,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  properly  funiished. 
If  the  people  of  adis^ct  would  come  together  in  their  school  meetmg,  and  take  an 
interest  in  their  school,  they  would  not  rest  without  such  a  school-house ;  they 
would  not  consent  to  be  disgraced  by  a  mean,  shabby  house,  for  the  highest  object 
for  which  they  live — ^to  train  their  children  to  live  after  them;  but  they  would 
regard  their  own  credit  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  their  district,  and  have 
a  buildmg  showing  that  they  can  appreciate  the  important  trust  committed  to  them 
by  our  scliool  laws,  to  provide  a  school  for  the  education  of  these  children. 

The  school-house  should  be  an  ornament  of  the  district,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  invit- 
ing to  the  children,  grateful  to  the  recollections  of  their  after  years. 

A  well  qualified  teacher  is  indispensable  to  a  good  school.  Difficulty  of  procur- 
ing well  qualified  teachers,  is  a  general  complaint.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  ** 
same  source,  to  which  we  trace  every  other  hinderance  of  good  schools — ^neglect. 
If  the  people  of  any  district  are  in  earnest  to  have  a  good  school,  and  if  they  will 
attend  the  school-meeting  and  take  proper  measures  to  have  one,  they  will  easily 
surmount  the  difficnlty  of  procuring  a  suitable  teacher. 

Upon  this  point  we  may  add,  that  a  Teacher^s  Association  in  each  county  would 
be  a  powerful  means  to  change  the  character  of  teachers,  elevate  their  standing, 
and  enhance  their  compensation ;  and  there  is  no  worse  sign  witli  respect  to  teacn- 
ers  than  their  backwardness  to  form  such  an  association. 

It  is  believed  that  the  surest  means  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  our  public 
schools  are  depressed,  would  be  a  paper  well  conducted,  and  circulating  m  our 
school  districts.  A  number  of  copies  sent  to  every  school-house,  and  thence 
throughout  the  district^  would  be  a  very  effectual  mean^  of  education,  would  en- 
lighten the  common  mmd  upon  the  most  vital  of  its  concerns,  that  or  education, 
wnile  by  difi\ising  ^neral  Knowledge,  and  producing  a  taste  for  reading  and  a 
spirit  or  research,  it  would  be  an  Invaluable  benefit  to  parents  as  well  as  to 
cnildren. 

These  suggestions  indicate  the  need  of  a  State  Superintendent,  for  a  few  rears 
at  least,  to  rouse  the  public  mind  to  these  most  important  considerations.  All  that 
is  requisite  in  order  to  our  having  one  of  the  best  systems  of  pnblicsohools  in  the 
Union,  is  for  the  people  to  take  the  subject  in  hand  with  earnestness.  The  public 
schools  are  their  schools,  they  belong  to  the  numbers,  and  upon  them  the  numbers 
must  depend  for  all  the  benefits  of  education.  Now  will  the  numbers  abandon 
their  own  interests,  and  suffer  a  state  of  ^ings  consigning  them  to  the  most  copi- 
ous source  of  all  evil  to  men,  communities  as  well  as  individuals,  the  incompetency 
and  waywardness  of  neglected  education  ?  This  question  is  worthy  of  the  best 
consideration;  it  should  be  deliberately  examined. 

FLORIDA. 

We  hare  not  reoeiT«d  any  official  report  respeotiiig  th«  Pnblio  Schools  of 
Fk>rida. 
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GEORGIA. 

In  the  absenoe  of  any  official  report  respecting  the  conditioa  and  improyement 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Georgia,  we  introduce  eztractB  from  a  **  Speedi  ^ 
Mr,  StUa,  of  CkaAam,  on  the  Subject  of  Common  School  Education,  delivered  on  iht 
29A  of  Jcmmay^  1866.  Published  under  resolntion  of  the  House.'*  This  speech 
was  made  by  Hon.  William  H.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  in 
the  midst  of  a  stormy  debate  on  a  "  Bill  for  establishing  a  System  of  Common 
Schools,"  reported  by  a  Committee— for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  substitute 
of  three  or  four  sections,  auth(»ising  the  GoTemor  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  '*  to  visit  the  Tarious  counties  of  the  State,  to  prepare  one  or  more 
plans  of  organization  suitable  to  the  whole,  or  to  certain  districts  of  the  State,  to 
diffuse  by  public  addresses  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects  and  desirable  improve- 
ments,  and  report  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  one  or  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized Normal  Schools  " — as  tiie  comer  stone  of  a  new  system  afterwards  to  be  more 
AzUy  discussed  and  matured. 

The  Speaker  discusses  with  great  abOity  the  following  propositions: 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  erery  government  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

2.  But  if  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  government  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  more  especially  is  it  the  duty,  the  interest,  and  even  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity  of  a  free  government,  to  educate  the  people. 

8.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  those  duties  and  interests? 

These  may  be  briefly  enumerated  unaer  two  heads: 

Ist.  We  need  in  Geon;ia  more  education. 

2d.  WeneedfreOer  ecmcation. 

Ist.  That  we  have  need  of  more  education  in  Georgia,  is  a  proposition  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  dispute.  If  any  doubt  existed  on  that  point,  it  would  be  inmie- 
diately  dispelled  by  reference  to  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in 
1850,  whicn  exhibits  the  appalling  fhct,  that  we  have  within  the  limits  of  our  State 
upwards  effort^  thousana  human  beings  over  twenty  yean  of  age^  who  can  nei- 
ther read  nor  write.  This  evil  not  only  exists,  but  what  renders  it  still  more  alarm- 
ing, is  tlie  fhct  that  it  is  increasing  upon  us  with  fearful  rapidity.  By  the  previous 
census  of  1840,  the  number  of  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  is  estima- 
ted at  80,000,  so  that  in  ten  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  one- 
fourth,  in  that  unfortunate  class. 

And  there  are  other  facts  which  that  census  discloses,  equally  distressing  to  the 
patriotic  heart  of  every  true  Georgian. 

We  have  in  this  State,  under  twenty  years  of  sac,   -       -       .  212,226 

If  we  deduct  those  under  Ave  years,  as  incapabto  of  going  to  school,  66,054 

It  leaves  a  balance  needing  instruction,  of   -----       -    156,172 

If  we  add  to  these,  the  number  of  those  over  twenty  years,  who  cannot 
read  or  write,    ---------  -      41,667 

It  makes  the  number  to  be  taught,       .-...-.    107,889 
Deduct  from  that  those  going  to  school,  viz.,    ...       -       -         77,016 

It  leaves  destitute  of  all  instruction,         -  ....        120,824 

Again,  the  number  of  teachers  in  Georsia,  as  the  census  shows,  is  only  1,265, 
which,  at  the  rate  usually  allowed  of  flffy  scholars  to  the  teacher,  (to  speak  in 
round  numbers.)  would  be  sufficient  only  to  instruct  6-^,000  scholars;  whereas  the 
number  of  teachers  required  for  those  needing  instruction  in  Georgia,  viz : 
197,000,  is 8,966 

Deduct  from  the  number  required,  the  number  we  now  have,         -       -    1,265 

And  it  leaves  us  in  want  of  (teachers,)     -.....-    2,691 

But  to  exhibit  in  its  true  light  the  want  under  which  we  labor,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  advantages  of  education  ei^oyed  at  this  day  by  ahnost  aU  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  speaker  then  passes  hi  rapid  review  the  history  and  condition  of  popular 
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INDIANA. 

Fourth  Aftmud  Report  of  the  Superintendetit  ofPtAHc  Ihstrvction  [Caleb  WSk]for 
the  State  of  Indiana,    February  11, 1856.    126  pages. 

This  document  embraces  besides  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  an  Abstract 
of  Township  reports ;  Sammary  of  the  same  by  Counties ;  Exhibit  of  the  Colleges ; 
Circulars  of  Supmrintendent  to  township  officers ;  Answers  to  Questions  on  the 
School  Law;  Exhibit  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Township  Libraries;  Catalogues  of  Books 
purchased  for  Libraries ;  Premiums  offered  for  School  structureSf  &c.  We  shall 
make  our  extracts  with  a  view  of  bringing  out  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
new  school  law,  established  in  1851,  and  modified  in  1854. 

Progress  of  the  Ststrm.  Though  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Indiana 
may  be  in  a  transition  state,  yet  it  is  rapidly  evolving  mto  order,  symmetry  and 
efficiency.  Its  various  strata  are  gradually  as«uminf^  their  proper  position,  and 
the  due  relations  of  a  well  defined  system  The  primitive  elements  may  indeed 
bear  traces  of  the  throes  of  ignorance  and  the  upheavings  of  selfishness  in  an  ante- 
constitutional  period,  but  the  genial  influences  of  the  li^t  and  heat  of  Christian 
patriotism,  are  rapidly  clothing  even  these  volcanic  scona  with  a  soil  that  prom- 
ises, at  no  distant  day,  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest 

During  a  tour  through  ten  counties,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  two  hours'  confer- 
ence with  township  trustees  and  other  friends  ofeducation  in  the  several  counties. 
The  zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  many  of  the  township  boards,  indicated  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  cause,  of  which  they  were  the  official  representatives. 
A  ride  from  five  to  twelve,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  miles,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
aforesaid  conference,  the  questions  asked,  and  the  information  communicated  by 
more  or  less  of  thete  trustees,  show  that  the  educational  interests  of  some  of  the 
townships  are  in  good  hands.  The  aforesaid  interviews  furnished  opportunities, 
not  only  for  personal  interview  and  acquaintance,  but  also  for  tlie  acquisition  oi 
much  minute  and  valuable  information  relative  to  th6  real  workings  of  the  system, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  masses.  When  the  weather  permit- 
ted, a  mf\|ority  of  the  townships  in  most  of  the  counties  were  represented  at  these 
conferences  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  their  respective  boards.  Four  of 
the  five  townships  of  one  county  were  represented  by  eight  members  of  their 
boards,  who  traveled  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  eighteen  miles.  Two  lectures  were 
delivered  in  each  of  the  said  counties  except  one.  This  omission  was  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  three  stages  of  travel  to  the  next 
county,  after  the  delivery  of  the  one  o'clock  address.  Though  such  an  explora- 
tion of  each  and  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  which  I  contemplate  accomplishing 
before  the  close  of  my  official  term,  will  disclose  much  to  dishearten,  it  will  also 
bring  to  light  much  to  cheer,  stimulate  and  assure  us  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  cause.  The  people  of  Indiana  are  in  earnest  about  their  schools,  and  wiU  do 
all  that  is  necessary,  when  satisfied  of  that  necessity.  Facts,  figures,  and  informa- 
tion will  not  be  lost  on  the  public  mind.  The  influence  or  former  cflforts  in  this 
direction  is  manifest,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Some 
counties  are  more  wide  awake  than  others.  Some  township  exhibit  no  dubious 
signs  of  progress.  They  are  actuallv  in  the  field  at  work  in  some  corporations, 
while  in  others  there  mav  be  only  tokens  that  the  preliminaries  of  the  da^'s  toil 
are  under  discussion,  and  occasionally  not  even  the  chimney  betrays  any  signs  of 
awakened  intelligence  within  There  are  all  grades  of  interest  felt  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  manifested  by  the  appropriate  symbols,  from  the  unhewn 
io^  house  to  the  three  story  high-school  euifice.  The  unhewn  log  and  the  un- 
chinked  wall  is  one  type  of  process,  even  though  it  be  somewhat  primitive  and 
rude,  yet  it  is  real,  ana  not  unfrequently  does  its  rudeness  betoken  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  a  more  worthy  and  significant  substitute,  and  even  this,  in  due  time, 
will  give  place  to  a  higher  styl^  of  architecture. 

Equality  of  School  privileges  in  the  same  Towiisrifs.  On  the  former 
principles  of  distribution,  the  blessings  of  the  public  funds  have  been  dispensed  to 
their  recipients  in  the  several  districts,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  without 
any  modifying  circumstances,  which  becomes  in  fact,  a  practical  exclusion,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  people  of  sparsly  settled  districts,  firom  an  equitable 
participation  in  a  common  educational  patrimony.  The  correction  of  this  evil  has 
long  been  an  object  of  earnest  desire,  but  hatf  been  hitherto  unreached.  The 
incorporation  of  it  in  our  revised  code,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
progress,  as  weU  as  an  act  of  impartial  justice.  Does  the  State  undertake  to  fur- 
nish tuition  for  all  her  youth?    JLet  not  thd  amount  of  that  instruction  depend  on 
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the  mere  circumstance  of  numbers  congregated  in  a  pven  school-house,  or  the 
children  enumerated  within  certain  geographical  limits,  denominated  districts. 
The  great  cardinal  principle  that  underlies  and  indeed  characterizes  our  educa- 
tional system,  demands  mat  a  school  of  thirty  pupils  should  be  taught  as  long  a 
period,  and  in  as  thorough  a  manner,  as  one  containing  sixty  scholars.  The  inter- 
est of  the  township  require  it,  the  claims  of  Justice  imperiously  call  for  it,  and  the 
plighted  faith  of  tne  State  demands  it. 

New  Scrool-hodsbs.  The  liberal  exercise  of  the  power  by  township  trustees 
[to  assess  the  necessary  tax  for  the  erection  of  school-nouses,  and  furniture  under 
certain  restrictions,]  witliin  the  last  nine  months,  indicates  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held.  The  unique  provision  for  meeting  emergencies  in  this  department,  by^ 
authorizing  the  reception  of  donations,  that  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  generous 
and  public-spirited  donors,  in  the  form  of  exemption  from  future  taxes  for  like 
purposes  to  tne  full  amount  of  said  contributions,  has  proved  a  very  popular  and 
acceptable  device.  It  has  enabled  township  trustees  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
all  tne  school  structures  needed  in  the  corporation  without  delay,  affording  the 
liberal  citizens  the  opportunity  and  satisfaction  of  doing  a  generous  and  praiso- 
worthy  deed,  and  givmg  the  more  penurious  the  bl&ssed  assurance  that  they  shall 
not  be  ultimately  overlooked,  nor  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  a  due  participa- 
tion in  this  good.  work.  This  peculiar  feature  is  not  merely  prospective,  but  in  a 
modified  form,  is  also  retrospective  in  its  operation.  It  has  aided  m  divers  instan- 
ces, to  cultivate  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
will  doubtless  prove  a  no  unimportant  educator  of  both  youth  and  age.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  signs  of  the  times  and  marks  of  progress,  is  the  amount  levied 
for  tiiis  purpose  m  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  tliirteen  townships.  The  aggre- 
gate assessment  for  this  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  in  sixty-eight  counties,  is 
$814,272.68,  a  sum  indicative  of  a  somewhat  primitive  condition  in  reference' to 
school  structures,  and  also  highly  sijgnificant  of  the  real  temper  and  feelings  of  our 
people  relative  to  their  educational  interests. 

Classification  of  Tax-payers.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  classiBed 
exhibit  of  tax-payers  in  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  townships  and  seventy- 
three  counties,  shows  that  almost  five-ninths  pay  on  §500  and  less,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  pay  on  $1,000  and  less.  This  expose  discloses  the  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  even  a  three  mill  tax  would  impose  on  almost  five-ninths  of  the 
tax-payers  of  Indiana,  the  burden  of  an  assessment  varying  from  one  cent  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  nearly  two-ninths  would  pay  omy  from  a  dollar  and  a 
half  to  three  dollars.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  masses  would  not  be  oppressed 
by  such  a  tax,  when  the  duplicate  shows,  that  a  levy  of  three  mills  on  a  dollar  for 
school  purposes  on  the  property  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  said  tax-payers,  would 
vary  from  one  cent  to  three  dollars.  In  forty-six  counties  there  are  reported  to  be 
ihirty  thousand  andmnety-^even  non-residents,  whose  aggronite  property  scattered 
over  the  State,  is  safely  reckoned  by  millions,  who  would,  on  sucn  a  specific  as- 
seesment,  be  reouired  to  contribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  and 
improvement  01  the  rising  generation  of  the  commonwealth,  within  whose  limits 
their  landed  estates  are  located.  Many  of  them  would  regard  such  a  tax  as  a 
good  investment  and  consider  its  expenditure  as  really  enhancing  the  value  of 
their  lands  tenfold  the  amount  of  the  assessment.  This  remark  is  not  the  re<>ult 
of  mere  random  conjecture,  but  is  based  on  the  known  and  expressed  views  of  at 
least  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of  these  tax-payei-s.  If  others  of  them  entertain 
less  generous  and  intelligent  sentiments,  their  speedy  conversion  would  be  no  det- 
riment to  themselves  or  the  commonwealth. 

Cardinal  Princii'Les  of  the  Ststbw.  Its  cardinal  principles,  State  provis- 
ion of  tuition,  and  township  oversight  and  control  of  the  schools,  and  the  erection 
of  school  structures,  meet  with  a  cordial  approval,  and  promise  to  realize  all  reas- 
onable expectations. 

A  Free  School  for  six  months.  It  requires  no  special  logic  to  prove  that  a 
six  months*  free  school  is  cheaper  than  a  three  months'  term.  A  six  months* 
school  we  must  have,  for  nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  masses.  If  only  three 
months  of  this  period  be  free,  the  balance  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  of 
the  pupils.  W  e  have  shown  from  data  that  can  not  be  questioned,  that  more  than 
one-naif  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  commonwealth,  pay  on  $500  ana  less,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  pay  on  $1,000  and  less.  Thus  it  appears  that  an  additional  three 
months*  free  school,  would  cost  the  aforesaid  one-naif  of  our  citizens,  from  one 
cent  to  one  dollar,  and  that  none  of  the  above  two-thirds  would  have  to  pay  more 
than  two  dollars.  This  would  be  the  expense  of  the  supplementary  three  months* 
free  school  to  the  above-named  portion  of  tax-payers.  But  who  of  all  the  said 
one-half  could  get  a  child  taught  three  mouths  for  his  school  assessment  of  one 
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dollar,  or  any  fraction  of  this  monetary  unit  ?  A  miy  ority  of  the  above-described 
two-thirds,  would  be  subjected  to  the  expense  of  from  ^ve  to  fifteen  dollars  to 
maintain,  in  a  three  months'  subscription  schooli  the  same  children  that  had  at- 
tended tlie  free  school  a  like  period.  Either  the  parents'  pockets  or  the  childrens' 
intellectual  culture  must  suffer  by  the  failure  to  provide  means  for  a  six  months* 
free  school,  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  commonweiEdth. 

Qualifications  required  in  Township  Trustees.  The  conviction  ought 
to  be  both  deep  and  universal  in  every  township  in  the  commonwealth,  that  the 
township  trustees  should  be  selected  with  primary  reference  to  their  fitness  and 
capacity  to  take  charge  of  and  properly  manage  the  educational  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  other  interests  committed  to  their  charge  are  altogether  subordi- 
nate, and  secondary  in  importance.  They  should  be  men  of  large  experience, 
practical  wisdom,  liberal  views  and  unquestioned  firmness.  All  these  qualifica- 
tions will  find  ample  verge  and  scope  in  the  dischar^  of  their  official  duties.  The 
location  of  the  sites  for  tne  school-houses,  the  erection  of  these  structures  of  due 
dimensions,  convenient  plan,  tasteful  finish  and  appropriate  furniture,  and  the 
employment  of  competent  teachers,  demand  the  best  talent  in  tlie  township.  The 
interests  of  the  corporation  must  control  the  selection  of  the  sites;  the  comiort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils  must  dictate  the  character  of  the  structures  and  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers.  What  else  than  rich  experience,  practical  wisdom,  gen- 
erous (sympathies,  and  unflinching  firmness,  will  be  competent  to  meet  such  re- 
sponsibilities and  discharge  such  duties?  Emergencies  will  arise  that  require 
prompt  action,  demand  a  clear  and  satisfactory  reason  for  the  course  adopted,  and 
cull  for  a  mild  but  firm  resistance  to  demands  of  ignorance  and  the  clamors  of  self- 
ishness. Trustees  must  be  men  of  nerve  to  resist  the  one,  and  of  intelligence  to 
answer  the  other. 

TEAcnERs*  Institutes.  The  first  organized  efibrt  made  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  the  older  States,  was  teachers'  association^, 
partaking  more  or  less,  in  difierent  localities,  of  the  character  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. This  waking  up  of  cTetprit  de  corpt  attracted  lesrislative  attention,  and  led 
to  public  provision  For  theur  aid  and  encouragement  This  aid  and  comfort  gave 
them  new  life,  reputation,  and  efficiency,  which  rendered  their  mission  more 
stable  and  usefuL  The  nature  of  their  operation  and  the  character  of  their  results, 
indicate  their  true  sphere,  and  proclaim  them  harbingers  of  good  rather  than  the 
real  substantial  blessing  sought.  As  there  must  be  a  dawn  oefore  the  full  orbed 
luminary  appears,  so  the  teacheiB*  institute  has  always  heralded  the  normal 
school. 

The  brief  existence  and  temporary  results  of  institutes  hitherto  held  in  our 
State,  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  time  has  come  when  legislative  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  give  ^them  power  and  permanence.  Let  a  competent 
and  experienced  corps  of  Instructors  go  into  thirty  counties  of  the  State,  and  hold 
an  institute  for  two  weeks  in  each  ofcliem,  with  a  due  accompaniment  of  popular 
lectures,  and  it  would  accomplish  tenfold  more  good  than  the  same  expense  could 
possibly  effect  in  any  other  way.  We  may  as  well  expect  the  sun  to  rise  unher- 
alded by  the  dawn,  as  to  think  that  normal  schools  will  come  into  being  and  flour- 
ish witliout  this  preliminary  instrumentality. 

Small  and  large  Districts  contrasted.  The  earlv  experience  of  other 
States  warns  us  against  the  multiplicity  of  smaU  districts,  while  their  more  recent 
policy  and  practice  impel  to  an  imitation  of  their  present  example.  The  superior 
wisdom  ana  economy  of  the  large  over  the  small  districts,  become  apparent  on  a 
fair  exhibit  and  impartial  comparison  of  their  legitimate  results.  A  township  of 
tliirty-six  square  miles,  may  be  divided  into  districts  of  two  miles  square,  as  many 
of  them  really  are.  Thus  carved,  it  presents  nine  of  these  little  cosey,  9<Mm  cor- 
ponitions,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  children,  often  so  small  as  to  forbid  tlie 
establishment  of  a  school,  or  ifestablished,  so  insignificant  as  to  be-lit;,tle  the  enter- 
prise, and  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  of  its  real  character  and  consequence 
on  the  public  mind.  These  nine  schools,  enfeebled  by  their  numerical  poverty, 
languish,  droop,  and  become  so  attenuated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
tliere  is  any  literary  life  and  activity  in  either  teachers  or  taught 

A  more  legitimate  conclusion  from  given  premises,  was  never  reached,  than 
that  small  districts  ensure  small  and  ill  furnished  structures,  short  terms,  incom- 
petent teachers  and  correspond infi[  instruction,  lifeless  schools  and  unawakened 
intellects,  general  apathy  and  partial  disgust  at  the  w^hole  system.  This  result 
has  been  realized,  demonstrated,  stereotyped  and  widely  circulated  in  the  older 
commonwealths,  known  and  read  of  nil*  men.  This  is  a  truthful  picture  of  one 
side  of  the  medal,  now  let  us  look  at  the  obverse. 

The  aforesaid  township  mny  also  be  divided  into  districts  three  miles  square. 
Thus  arranged,  it  presents  fuuV  districts  of  sufficient  amplitude  to  authorize  the 
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erection  of  more  spacious  and  conyenient  honses,  the  employment  of  more  compe- 
tent instructors,  and  justify  the  expectation  of  sufficient  amount  of  raw  material 
to  tax  the  skill,,  rouse  the  enei^y,  and  encourage  the  best  efforts  of  the  literair 
manufacturer.  This  territorial  division  woild  subject  but  very  few  of  the  pupils 
to  the  necessity  of  going  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  fh>m  the  parental  roof.  The 
exercise  incident  to  that  amount  of  dally  travel,  would  be  an  important  item  in 
their  physical  education,  and  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  their  literary  prog- 
ress, it  would  rather  promote  it,  by  creating  a  more  lively  sympathy  between  the 
intellectual  and  physical  natures,  and  calling  into  more  vigorous  and  lively  action 
their  respective  powers.  We  have  already  too  many  of  these  hot  house  plants. 
Let  us  give  our  children  and  youth  a  little  more  physical  power  and  energy,  by 
subjecting  them  to  a  more  haray  discipline.  A  walk  of  a  mile,  or  mile  and  a  half, 
every  morning,  inhaling  the  pure,  life-invigorating  air  of  heaven,  would  not  only 
damask  their  cheeks  and  call  the  whole  muscular  system  into  healthy  exercise, 
but  it  would  impart  corresponding  activity  to  the  mental  powers.  Such  daily 
excursions  coula  not  fail  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  the  outer 
world,  and  awaken  a  sympathy  with  the  beauties  of  the  material  universe  and  its 
Great  and  Glorious  Author.  IJnder  such  a  nurture,  our  sons  and  daughters  would 
be  something  else  than  mere  shadows.  There  would  be  physical  development 
that  would  give  them,  at  least,  a  pre-emption  title  to  the  name  of  men  and  women, 
when  they  reached  maturity. 

The  youth  of  a  township  trained  under  the  discipline  of  such  a  policy^  would 
possess  a  character  for  intelligence,  enterprise^  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  true 
genuine  progress,  that  would  not  fail  to  proclaim  their  fathers*  wisdom,  economy, 
loresight  and  enterprise.  ^  Under  such  an  occasional  administration,  the  schools 
would  be  worthy  of  the  name,  teaching  merit  the  appellation  of  a  profession,  the 
houses  be  less  dubious  indices  of  the  purpose  of  their  erection,  the  value  of  knowl- 
edge more  highly  appreciated,  and  the  import  of  mental  discipline  more  clearly 
comprehended.  The  economy  of  such  a  policy  is  too  obvious  to  reqnu^  any  finan- 
cial exhibit,  and  the  wisdom  too  manifest  to  need  any  explanation.  Its  introduc- 
tion would  be  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  popular  education,  and  its  universal 
adoption  would  be  nothing  else  than  the  veritable  golden  age  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, benevolent  impulse  and  philanthropic  enterprise. 

Township  Libraries.  The  operation  of  the  library  feature  of  the  system, 
[ike  (qjprcpriaiion  of  the  avtdlt  ^$186,327^  of  a  one-<ntarter  of  a  nMlpropertp^  and 
a  twenty-Jtve  cents  p(M  tax  for  two  year$  to  ike  estaolishment  in  each  townskipofa 


its  more  ardent  advocates.  The  interest  awakened  by  its  use^  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  adults,  as  well  as  youth,  confirm  the  wisdom  that  gave  it  a 
township  character  rather  than  a  district  mission. 

The  parent  should  not  look  in  vain  to  the  township  library  for  instruction,  adapt- 
ed to  his  wants  and  snited  to  his  tastes  and  necessities.  The  teacher  should  find  in 
its  treasured  stores  the  ablest  works  in  his  department  of  labor,  embodying  the 
general  results  and  experience  of  the  best  minds,  whose  energies  have  been  con- 
centrated in  the  educational  work.  It  should  fttmish  entertainment  for  the  hours 
of  relaxation,  instruction  for  the  tlioughtful  and  refiecting  moments^  amusement 
for  the  wearied  mind,  and  nourishment  for  the  roused  and  inquisitive  intellect. 
The  man  of  scientific  tastes  and  pursuits,  should  be  assured  of  finding  on  its 
shelves  something  kindred  with  hie  mental  aspirations.  The  artisan  should  be 
lured  to  consult  and  ponder  its  pages,  in  confidence  that  he  will  not  go  away  un- 
blest,  and  that  familiarity  with  its  treasures  can  not  fail  to  kindle  the  ardor  of  his 
pursuit  and  fire  the  fervor  of  bis  zeal.  Men  of  all  professions  and  employments,  of 
varied  tastes  and  tempers,  likes  and  dislikes,  should  feel  it  to  be  a  common  center 
of  attraction,  a  general  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  a  common  bond  of  universal 
brotherhood.  A  library  of  such  antecedents  and  concomitants,  can  not  prove  else 
than  an  cfiective  and  permanent  ooa(^utor  in  any  system  of  popular  education. 
There  are  many  pleasing  tokens  that  it  has  entered  on  a  glorious  mission,  and  the 
indications  of  tne  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  and  the  usefulness  it  is  ac- 
complishing, are  neither  few  nor  insignificant.  The  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  books  were  apportioned  to  tne  townships,  opened  and  put  in  circulation 
among  the  people,  forbias  any  general  collection  of  library  statistics.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  in  this  connection,  to  present  a  specimen  of  what  has  been  received,  rel- 
ative to  its  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  One  township  reports  1,230 
volumes  taken  out  in  three  and  a  half  months ;  another  687  in  four  months ;  another 
1,242  in  nine  months;  another  1,050  in  six  months;  another  700  in  nine  months; 
another  1,540  in  ten  months;  another  2,127  in  eight  and  a  half  months.  No  two  of 
the  said  townships  are  in  the  same  county,  and  none  of  these  libraries  contained 
more  than  880  volumes. 
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Such  expressions  as  the  following,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  public  mind :  **  Nearly 
all  the, books  have  been  drawn  out  as  much  as  twenty-five  times,  many  of  them 
oftener,  and  qliite  a  number  of  the  books  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  library 
an  hour  before  they  are  withdrawn."  Says  another :  "Our  library  is  doing  more 
good  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 
Great  interest  is  manifested  in  it  here." 

School  Journal.  The  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  December,  resolved  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  Monthly  Journal,  and 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  said  serial  the  current  month. 

Colleges  akd  Common  Schools.  The  Superintendent  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  commencement  exerciBes  of  four  of  our  five  colleges.  Though 
tliese  institutions  are  the  products  of  private  associated  enterprise,  over  which  the 
State  is  entitled  to  no  oversight  or  control,  except  of  one,  yet  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment has  had  too  long  experience  of  college  labors,  and  cherishes  too  deep  and 
lively  sympathy  with  those  in  charge  of  these  institutions,  to  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment the  mo(»t  distant  suspicion  that  such  visits  would  be  any  less  agreeable  to 
their  respective  Faculties  than  to  himself.  These  faculties  cherish  a  much  more 
cordial  interest  in  the  advancement  of  popular  education,  and  have  a  much  more 
direct  and  efiective  agency  in  its  real  progress,  than  the  superficial  observer  sup 
poses,  or  is  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Ite  nistory  in  Indiana  would  put  such  sani- 
ent  souls  to  the  blush,  were  the  curtain  withdrawn,  that  hides  from  public  gaze  ue 
labors  of  these  instrActors  in  the  recitation  room  and  in  the  study,  through  the 

?ulpit  and  the  newspaper  columns.  The  baccalaureate  addresses  of  their  five 
residents  for  the  last  twentv  years,  delivered  before  ptpular  assemblies,  have  ac- 
complished more  to  rouse  the  public  mind  and  give  a  right  direction  in  reference 
to  its  educational  interests,  than  the  combined  eflbrts  of  all  the  ignorant,  preju- 
diced, self-conceited  college  croakers  since  the  fiood.  These  Presidents  and  their 
associates  have  done  more  through  the  press  and  popular  lectures,  though  they 
may  seem  to  the  one  idea  man  to  be  few  and  far  between,  tlian  they  will  ever  get 
the  credit  for  from  the  casual  observer.  Their  own  labors  in  "keeping  college,** 
have  too  much  of  a  family  likeness  with  the  school-master's  vocation,  to  permit 
them  to  be  unsympathising  spectators  of  his  toils  and  de<^dation.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  perceive  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  colleges, 
80  industriously  fostered  by  some  having  no  experimental  knowledge  of  tneir 
benefit,  and  by'others,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  train- 
Infft  Rive  incontestable  evidence  of  the  indolence  and  negli^nce  of  their  own 
coTfese  life,  and  betray  a  want  of  either  the  capacity  to  appreciate,  or  the  honesty 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  whose  mistaken  kindness  tolerated  the 
graduation  of  such  learned  dullness. 

Liberal  in  their  spirit,  generous  in  their  aspirations,  and  enlarged  in  their  views 
of  education,  they  constitute  a  fraternity  that  will  prove  both  an  ornament  and  a 
blessing  to  the  commonwealth.  The  sympathies  of  our  peoole  cluster  around  them, 
and  they  have  grown  up  to  their  present  maturity  and  usefulness  under  the  hardy 
discipline  of  indigence,  and  been  blessed  with  no  small  share  of  its  trials  and  ena- 
barrassments.  'Hieir  pioneer  life  and  triumph  is  an  ample  guaranty  of  their 
future  mission.  The  thousands  of  teachers  that  have  already  gone  forth  from 
them,  are  but  pledges  of  the  thousands  still  to  follow.  Colleges,  academies  and 
schools  are  but  parts  of  a  great  national  svstem  of  popuUr  education.  Kumeri- 
c^ly  considered,  the  common  schools  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  pyramid, 
the  academiftt  and  colleges  the  symmetrical  and  graceful  superstructure,  whose 
summit  reflects  the  dawning  rays  of  science  through  manv  a  retired  valley  and 
sequestered  nook,  and  around  whose  top  have  ever  lingered  the  twilight  beams  of 
the  departing  day  of  popular  illumination.  Historically  and  logically  considered, 
the  apex  is  the  true  base,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem.  Colleges  give  rise 
to  academies,  and  these  in  turn  nourish  and  foster  schools.  Both  in  our  own  and 
European  countries,  the  establishment  of  colleges  preceded  the  introduction  of 
any  system  of  common  schools.  The  past  and  present  of  all  these  nations  con- 
firms'the  truth  and  soundness  of  our  remark.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  many 
of  their  venerable  Universities  antedate,  by  centuries,  the  maturity  of  any  wise 

E revision  for  the  training  of  the  masses.  Four  of  our  six  colleges  sprang  into 
eing  in  the  second  decade  of  our  existence  as  a  commonwealth.  What  was  there 
in  being,  at  that  periwl,  deserving  even  the  name,  much  less  possessing  the  char- 
acter of  a  wise  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  in  Indiana?  Let  the  true 
sequence  of  causes  be  understood  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  their 
relative  claims  to  public  regard,  and  their  true  position  ui  the  series.  ^  The  exal- 
tation of  neither  can  be  permanently  promoted  by  an  undue  depreciation  of  the 
other.  Colleges  and  common  schools,  one  in  their  mission,  indivisible  in  their 
results,  now  and  forever,  should  be  our  motto. 
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A0ADBHIB8  Ain>  Fbkalb  Seminaribs.  Many  of  them  will  doabtless  be  ab- 
lorbed  by  the  silent  operation  of  oar  syitenif  as  it  evolves  the  several  parts  of  an 
efficient  graded  school.  Others  will  maintain  their  identity  and  independence, 
and  accomplish  their  appropriate  mission. 

Pbbmioms  fob  the  best  ScHOOLr-RousBS.  It  Is  both  an  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  kindly  entertained  the 
suggestion,  to  offer  a  premium  for  the  best  high  school  edifice,  another  for  the  best 
furniture  and  apparatus,  a  third  for  the  most  tastefnl  and  convenient  rural  school 
house,  and  a  fourth  for  corresponding  furniture,  fixtures  and  enclosure.  The  foN 
lowing  list  has  been  adopted: 

For  the  best  high  school  building,  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy,  including 
external  finish  and  internal  arrangement,  erabnicing,  also,  enclosure,  facilities  for 
ventilation,  completeness  and  economy  of  heating  the  same,  a  copy  of  Golton*s 
Atlas  df  the  World  in  2  vols,  folio,  valued  at  $27.00,  will  be  ^ven  as  a  premium. 
Competitors  for  this  premium  must  submit  a  perspective  view  of  their  building, 
plat  and  inclosures,  accompanied  with  around  plans  of  the  several  floors,  with  a 
section  exhibiting  the  ventilation  and  heating  arrangements,  together  with  the 
external  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  its  several  stories  and  apartments. 

For  the  best  rural  8chool-houi«e,  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy,  including 
external  finish  and  internal  arrangements,  embracing  also,  a  lot  containing  not  less 
than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  enclosure  of  the  same  with  appropriate  out  build- 
ings, facilities  for  ventilaticm,  completeness  and  economy  of  iieating  the  same,  a 
pair  of  Globes,  valued  at  926.00,  will  be  given  as  a  premium. 

Competitors  for  this  premium  must  submit  a  perspective  view  of  their  building, 
lot  and  enclosure,  accompanied  with|;round  plans  oi^its  school  floors,  with  a  section 
exhibiting  the  ventilation  and  heating  apparatus,  together  with  the  external  di- 
mensions of  the  edifice,  its  several  stories  and  apartments. 

For  the  best  high  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  including  desks  and  chairs 
for  teachers  and  pupils,  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  other  geographical,  astro- 
nomical and  philosophical  apparatus,  in  value  not  less  than  $100,  a  copy  of  Smith*a 
Dictionary  or  Greek  and  Roman  Bio^phy  and  Mythology  in  8  vols.  8  vo.,  val- 
ued at  $15.00,  will  be  ^ven  as  a  premium. 

For  the  best  rural  district  school  Aimiture  and  apparatus,  chairs  and  desb 
for  teachers  and  pupils,  blackboards,  maps  and  other  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical apparatus,  in  value  not  less  than  $60.00,  a  copy  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dic- 
tionary ana  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  valued  at  $10.00,  will  be  given. 

Competitors  for  the  aforesaid  premiums  must  furnish  the  committee  of  award 
a  perspective  view  of  their  respective  school  rooms,  exhibiting  said  fmrniture  and 
apparatus,  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  appropriateness  and  practical  value  of  these  premiums  will  be  readily 
seen.  Ir  good  taste,  neatness  and  convenience  in  farm  houses,  bams  and  other 
appurtenances  of  the  farm,  are  legitimate  objects  of  encouragement  for  the  State 
to  foster,  surely  school  aronitecture,  furniture  and  enclosures  may  claim  a  modi- 
cum of  ner  maternal  regard  with  equally  promising  hopes  of  happy  results.  Such 
an  enlightened  policy  and  liberal  views  wul  be  appreciated,  and  tne  continuance  of 
them  for  the  next  ten  years  will  secure  memorials  of  their  wisdom,  even  more 
durable  than  sUver  pitchers,  and  more  extensively  known  and  vaJued  by  the 
masses  than  the  most  exquisite  production  of  the  ^ver's  art.  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  such  inducements,  the  prompting  zeal  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their 
intrinsic  worth,  and  the  guidance  and  suggestive  power  of  superior  specimens  of 
school  architecture,  we  may  hope  to  see  structures  rise,  botn  in  cur  towns  and 
cities,  and  lUso  in  the  rural  aistricts,  that  will  indicate  to  the  passing  stranger  the 
good  taste  and  public  spirit  of  the  parents,  and  prove  a  rich  source  of  instruction 
and  comfort  to  the  pupils  and  of  joy  and  rejoicing  to  the  teachers. 

The  Bible  a  Tbzt  Book.  In  science  there  will  necessarily  be  progress,  and 
consequently  a  change  of  text  books  will  occasionally  be  demanded.  But  the 
Uxi  book  in  morals  is  the  production  of  an  Author,  whose  wisdom  needs  no  revis- 
ion, whose  knowledge  is  susceptible  of  no  Increase,  and  whose  benevolence  admits 
of  no  question.  The  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  is  installed  in  the  schools 
of  Indiana,  and  its  continuance  as  the  mprml  standard  in  these  nurseries  of  her 
future  citizens,  will  as  surely  mark  the  period  of  her  prosperity  and  grace  the 
zenith  of  her  glory,  as  its  exclusion  woula  prove  the  precursor  of  her  decline,  the 
herald  of  her  shame.    . 

Swamp  Laxim.  The  school  system  was  made  the  residuary  lentee  of  the 
swamp  land  estate.  Present  appearances  indicate  that  the  heir  of  this  noble  be- 
quest will  find  among  its  assets,  after  the  debts  of  the  estate  are  paid,  little  else 
ttum  the  good  will  of  the  testator  and  the  kind  wishes  of  his  executors.  Though 
the  swamp  land  fond  it  is  believed,  will  be  completely  exhausted  in  rendermg 
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the^e  lands  fit  for  agricaltnml  purposes^  yet  its  conTereion  into  material  ditches 
will  not  be  without  a  favorable  connection  with  the  edncational  interests  of  the 
State.  Thonsands  of  acres  will  thus  be  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  fross 
and  fever  miasma  and  converted  into  fields  loaded  with  the  rich  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  clothed  with  flocks  and  herds  more  numerous  than  ever  graced  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  man  of  Uz.  The  revenue  ultimately  arising  firom  the  agricultursd 
improvements  of  these  lands,  will  doubtless  prove  more  extensively  and  perma- 
nently useful  to  the  cause  of  popular  educationj  than  the  entire  proceeds  of  their 
sale  would  have  effected  had  they  all  been  added  to  the  school  fund.  Though 
this  fund  of  magnificent  dimensions  has  been  literally  (/ratnecf,  yet  its  under- 
drains  will  impart  increased  fertilitv  to  the  educational  manor,  whose  proceeds 
will  be  an  ample  equivalent  for  all  disappointed  hopes  in  that  direction. 

School  Fund  and  Resources.  The  property  of  the  State,  pledged  by  the 
constitution  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  relia- 
ble fnnds  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  The  Legislature  have  appropriated  the 
avails  of  a  one  mill  tax  on  said  property  for  this  purpose,  and  have  also  made  a 
levy  on  the  polls,  for  the  same  object,  to  tlie  amount  of  fifty  cents  on  each,  to 
remind  the  owners  of  such  personal  estate  that  its  security  and  value  would  not 
be  diminished  by  the  difi'uRion  of  knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  might  properlv  be 
taxed  for  its  own  protection  and  the  general  good.  One  collateral  result  o/  the 
aforesaid  assessment  will  be  the  tendencv  of  it  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  such 
property  holders  a  more  deep  and  decided  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  success  of 
a  system  pledged  to  the  training  of  the  masses  and  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

I'he  financial  exhibit  of  edncational  funds  will  be  as  follows: 

Heal  and  personal  estate  assessed  in  1855,        ....        $802,810,889.00 

Number  of  polls  in  1856, 178,877 

School  assessment  on  the  above  amount,  ....  $802,810.88 

School  assessment  on  the  polls, 89,488.50 

Gross  amount  from  the  above  sources, $891,749.88 

Aggregate  of  the  school  funds  as  reported  last  year,  but  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  above  amount, $2,559,808.12 

This  fund  is  loaned  at  7  per  cent.,  and  the  ofiScers'  fees  for  receipt 
and  disbursement  are  5  per  cent  of  the  interest,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  interest  on  the  amount  loaned, 
and  therefore  the  net  interest  on  the  school  fund,  at  six  ana 

two-thirds  per  cent.,  will  be $170,620.54 

Amount  of  the  above  income, $662,869.87 

From  this  deduct  delinaueiicies  at  the  rate  of  school  tax  delinquen- 
cies of  1858-4,  ana  fees  and  traveling  expenses,  at  16  two- 
thirds  per  cent., 98,728.81 

Net  amount  from  the  above  sources, $468,641.56 

Amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  school  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury, Oct.  81, 1866, 82,078.91 

One-half  of  the  delinquent  school  tax  of  1864,     .        .       •.        •  42,616.77 

Probable  amount  for  distribution  in  May,  1866,         .        .        .  $648,882.24 

School  Taxes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  citizen  will  permit  himself  to  be 
misled  by  the  miserable,  pitiful  and  unfounded  charge,  that  we  are  burdened  and 
oppressed  with  school  taxes,  and  have  a  less  period  of  instruction  for  the  same 
means  than  under  the  old  order  of  things.  Facts  and  figures  can  not  be  tortured 
into  the  service  of  such  lovers  of  the  dear  people.  They  shun  them  as  the  owl 
does  the  mid-day  sun.  The  school  system  snrinlcs  from  no  just  and  tnithful  scru- 
tiny, and  its  advocates  decline  no  honorable  challenge  to  its  defense.  The  statis- 
tical portion  of  this  report  contains  facts,  unquestioned  data,  fully  authorizing 
the  statement,  that  more  than  one-half,  almost  five-ninths,  of  tiie  tax-payers  of 
Indiana  pay  on  $500  and  less.  On  the  present  assessment  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar 
of  prOTjerty,  and  fifty  cents  on  the  poll,  the  school  taxes  of  that  portion  will  vnrv 
from  fifYy  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  no  more.  Did  anv  of  that  five-ninths  get  thnir 
children  taught  three  months  for  that  sum  ?  The  a/oresaid  data  also  demonstrate 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  tax-payers  pay  on  $1,000  dollars  and  less,  showing 
that  the  school  taxes  of  the  said  two^thirds  will  range  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  And  a  half  and  no  more.  Who  of  this  mi^oritv  of  our  citisens  ever  got  one 
child  properly  taught  three  months,  for  even  the  maximum  of  the  aforesaid  scale  ? 
Are  sued  taxes  for  tuition  burdensome?  Can  such  assessments  oppress  the 
masses?  Shame  I  where  are  thy  blushes?  So  nuich  for  tuition.  Now  let  us 
look  at  the  school-houses.  If  tHey  already  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  and  in 
proper  condition,  there  will  be  no'  school-House  erection  tax.  If  they  are  not 
found,  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  enquire  where  are  those  long  and  excellent  schools  so 
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feelingly  remembered  and  so  highly  prized,  taught  in  the  golden  age  so  mnch  de- 
plored as  irrevocably  passed?  The  echo  reiterates  the  enquiry,  that  will  be 
mnch  more  easy  to  repeat  than  satisfactorily  answer.  If  we  have  no  school-houses, 
tuition  funds  will  be  of  little  avail.  I  have  little  faith  in  any  golden  age  of  schools 
without  houses,  either  in  the  past^  present  or  future.  The  expense  of  the  school- 
houses  belongs  to  the  croakers  side  of  the  question  in  dispute  as  well  as  ours. 
This  is  no  misnomer,  for  when  the  truth  is  reached,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
masses  have  ttttle  or  no  sympathy  with  such  sentiments.  Is  it  doubted  ?  Look 
at  the  Jht  hundred  and  tighty  tight  school  houses  built  last  year,  valued  at 
8166,655.  Does  the  assessment  of  $814,272.68  for  school-house  erection  in  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  our  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  townships  during  the 
last  year  and  now  in  process  of  collection,  look  much  like  sympathy? 

Now  for  the  library  assessment  that  is  breaking  the  camel  s  back.  There  is 
nothing  like  fiscts  and  figures  in  the  solution  of  suoli  questions  of  public  economy. 
A  quarter  of  a  mill  property  tax,  and  a  Iwenty-^vt  cents  poll-tax,  is  the  criine 
charged  against  the  revised  school  law.  In  the  defense  of  our  client,  we  shall 
summon  as  witnesses  of  his  innocence,  the  aforesaid  two-thirds.  I  mipht  more  prop- 
erly say,  three-fourths  of  the  tax  payers  of  this  commonwealth.  1  hey  all  testily 
that  the  most  they  ever  knew  the  prisoner  demand  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  wit- 
nesses wasj^y  cents,  and  th^t  his  claim  on  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  witnesses 
varied  from  twenty-Jive  to  thtrtv-seven  and  a  half  cents,  and  no  more.  With  this 
testimony,  we  cheerfully  let  the  ease  go  the  jury,  conlident  that  no  twelve  men 
can  be  found,  who  under  the  solenmities  of  an  oath,  and  in  view  of  the  evidence, 
uniform,  consistent  and  unanimous  of  such  a  body  of  our  best  citizen^,  will  return 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  They  are  not  willing  to  leave  their  seats.  Their  verdict  is 
w^ritten  on  their  ver^  countenances.  The  court  may  as  well  call  on  them  at  once 
for  their  decision,  without  the  formality  of  retiring.  Is  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  not 
guilty?  Not  guilty !  This  verdict  will  be  pronounced  just  and  righteous  by  the 
five  nundred  thousand  readers  of  township  ubraries. 

Another  popular  clamor,  very  intelligently  raised,  and  very  patriotically  reit- 
erated, is  the  wholesale  and  sweeping  assertion  that  "  the  ofllicers  eat  up  the 
funds,**  "  the  locnsts  of  Egypt  consume  the  educational  substance  of  the  people.** 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  time  the  Augean  stable  was  thoroughly  cleansed.  But  let  ua 
look  at  the  facts  in  detaiL  The  Superintendent  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest 
incubus,  and  therefore  we  will  examine  his  cose  first.  He  is  a  constitutional 
officer  and  not  the  creature  of  statuary  power.  As  a  State  officer,  his  salary  is 
paid,  not  from  the  school  fund,  but  from  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
Executive  officers,  and  therefore  the  school  fund  is  not  ourdened  with  his  salary. 

Hopes  for  thb  Futubb.  Our  school  system  possesses  elements  of  sterling 
worth  and  real  power,  and  when  (airly  testea  will  vindicate  its  claims  to  the  cor- 
dial sympathy  and  generous  support  of  every  lover  ot  progress.  The  facts  dis- 
closed in  this  report  show,  that  there  exists  a  feeling  of  confidence  among  the 
people  of  its  stability,  and  a  growinf^  conviction  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  mate- 
rial aid  that  it  requires  to  develop  its  capacities  for  good.  Its  friends  will  find 
something  in  this  annual  document,  that  may  be  of  service  in  carrying  on  another 
campaign  in  its  defense.  Foes  it  has  as  well  as  friends,  and  every  transfer  fix>m 
the  ranks  of  the  former  to  those  of  the  latter  is  a  two-fold  addition  to  its  strength. 
Let  not  the  zeal  and  courage  of  its  assailants  outstrip  the  ardor  and  valor  of  its 
defenders.  The  ardor  of  the  former  should  provoke,  as  well  as  encourage,  the 
fervor  of  the  latter.  Firm.  perMvering  and  unfaltering,  in  our  purpose  and  efibrts, 
we  have  no  fear  of  an  unravorable  result.    Confident  of  a  happy  issue  to  patient 


public  mmd  settle  down  m  the  conviction  that  the  school  system 
needs  but  a  thorough  and  candid  trial  to  evince  tlie  wisdom  of  its  fundamental 
principles,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  gradually  incorporating  into  its  struc- 
ture all  those  improvements  that  are  the  natural  results  and  legitimate  sequents 
of  its  great  cardinal  characteristics.  Let  the  masses  awake  to  the  true  conception 
of  its  relations  to  their  best  interests,  and  a  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  its 
progress,  and  our  fondest  expectations  will  be  speedily  realized.  This  report  can 
not  oe  more  appropriately  closed,  than  with  the  remark  that  on  its  pngf's  will  be 
found  ample  encouragement  for  effort^  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
prompt,  wise  and  unremitted  labor  m  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  whose  mental 
fruits  shaU  be  as  imperishable  as  the  intellectual  soil  that  gave  tnem  birth,  and 
whose  moral  products  sliall  prove  like  fiowers  of  heavenly  perfume  destined  to 
bloom  and  shed  their  fragrance  on  earth,  till  transplanted  to  tlie  paradise  above. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Ammmal  Heport  of  the  SuperiiUemdemt  cf  Jf^mbBe  MtirmeHom,  [Ber.  J.  D.  Ifathewi, 
D.D.,]Mhiidtorf/*e6.  8A,18M.    les  pages. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  School  System  of  Kentnckj,  and  especiaDj  its 
rapid  derelopment  wider  the  snperintendencj  of  Bev.  Boberi  J.  Breckenridge,  D. 
D.,  from  1847  to  1852,  against  ExeeutiTe,  legislatiTe,  and  to  some  extent  popalar 
oppoftitioa,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  Historj  of  Pubfic 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  u  full  of  instruction  to  those  wlio  are  laboring 
to  bnlld  np  a  system  in  States  similariy  sitoated.  Before  presenting  a  few  extracts 
from  the  document  above  cited,  we  will  introduce  a  statement  drawn  np  bj  Dr. 
Breckenridge  on  resigning  his  office,  in  which  he  submits  his  views  as  to  the  pro* 
gress,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  system  in  185S.  The  School  Law  in  the 
Revised  Code  to  which  reference  is  made,  was  adapted  m  1861,  against  the  earnest 
and  able  opposition  of  the  Superintendent,  and  inaognrated  in  some  respects  a 
new  policy.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  School  System  of  Kentucky  in  a  snkee- 
quent  number,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  these  pofaits  and  to  quote  Dr. 
B.*s  opinions.    The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  statement. 

Progress  axd  CoxomoH  or  the  Ststem  up  to  185S. 

1.  Everv  countv  in  the  State  is  completely  organized,  in  so  fiur  as  that  it  is  be* 
lieved  a  Scliool  Dvtrict  covers  every  neishoorhood  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
has  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  pains,  extended  over  many  yeaiv,  to 
effect  this  object  In  order  to  accomplish  i^  various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  school  laws,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  jNurticulare,  which  need  noi.  be 
recapitulated  here.  The  only  i^eral  suggestions  I  have  to  make  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  are  ;  1.  That  no  district  ought  to  be  allowed  to  contain  more  than 
about  50  children;  and  2d.  That  all  towns  having  a  separate  school  system  of 
their  own,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  report  directly  to  the  Superintendent,  instead  ^ 
of  circuitonsly  throogn  the  county  Commissioner,  as  if  the  whole  town  were  a  ^ 
single  district  The  rormer  change' would  probably  greatlv  increase  the  number 
of  pupils,  who  actually  attend  school,  as  it  would  necessarily  greatly  multiply  the 
senooks  themselves;  and  would  be  in  every  point  of  view  a  meet  dedrabte  im- 
provement of  the  school  system,  and  in  its  present  condition,  very  easv  to  effect 
The  latter  change  would  relieve  the  schools  m  the  towns  of  a  ^kmI  desA  of  wholly 
needless  trouble  and  embarrassment,  and  put  them  on  a  footmg  to  make  greatnr 
eHbrts  to  enlarve  and  perfect  themselves.  The  towns  are  naturally  to  be  expected 
to  take  the  lead  in  perfecting  a  local  system  of  public  education,  and  the  highest 
policy  dictates  that  they  sbrald  be  ai<fed,  not  obstmcted,  in  such  an  efibrt 

2.  The  school  laws,  as  they  relate  to  Commissioners,  Tnistees,  Teachersi,  and 
the  ages  of  pupils,  do  not  need  alteration.  As  they  stand  with  Rgard  to  all  those 
points,  thev  only  need  to  be  regulariy  and  efficiently  executed.  Touching  o^ier 
points,  such  as  the  office  and  duties  of  the  superintendent,  the  dnrati<Hi  of  the 
schools,  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  absolutely  free  schools,  under  all  circum- 
stances, they  need  very  serious  reconsideration.  1.  As  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent, the  school  law  in  the  Revised  Code,  made  very  considerable  changes,  every 
one  of  which  was  improper  and  injurious.  Besides  putting  the  matter  as  relates 
to  that  officer  precisely  as  it  stood  before  that  law  pasMd,  in  my  opinion,  the 
highest  interest  of  the  school  system  demand,  that  the  Snpenntendent  should  be 

placed  really,  as  well  as  nominally,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system.    He  ought  v 

to  receive  a  compensation  adequate  to  his  duties  and  responsibilities ;  he  ought  to  n 

have  an  office,  and  one  or  two  clerks,  at  the  seat  of  government;  and  he  ougth  to  ' 

be  held  accountable  for  the  faithful  and  enlightened  execution  of  the  system  in 

every  part  of  it  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  system  can  not  be 
efficiently  executed,  much  less  perfected,  without  an  able  and  fiuthfhl  Superin- 
tendent, whose  mttce  should  be,  not  that  of  a  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
nor  that  of  countersigner  of  the  calculations  of  the  Auditor,  but  that  of  head  of  a 
most  important  interest,  under  the  Exeoutive  Department  of  the  State.  I  have 
heretofore  stated  officially,  that  nothing  but  the  deepest  interest  in  my  work,  in- 
duced me  to  hold  the  office  of  Superintendent  a  single  hour,  after  the  passage  of 
the  school  law  in  the  Revised  Code.  2.  I  have  repeatedly  suggested  in  my  reports 
to  the  legislature,  that  in  my  opinion,  tiM  term  of  three  moDtfas  in  every  year, 
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fizBd  by  law  as  the  reqnired  daratioD  of  the  public  schools,  is,  as  a  uniform'stand- 
ard,  too  short.  It  would  be  a  ^eat  improvement  to  chauge  the  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  grant  aid  upon  sonse  principle  that  would  hold  out  inducements  to  continual 
improvement  in  the  schools.  Say  aid  to  every  t^chool  taught  three  months  in 
every  year;  forther  aid  to  those  tnnght  foiir  months,  and  so  on  ap  to  six  or  eight 
months,  each  year;  increasing  a  little  the  State  allowance,  in  some  fair  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  the  schools;  and  upon  some  general  principle,  makmg  the 
allowance  depend,  not  upon  the  nnmber  of  children  Unng  m  the  district,  bat 
upon  the  number  actvnliy  attending  school.  The  question  is  simpiv  between 
snort  schools,  nominally  large,  but  really  small,  and  long  schools  of  moaerate  siae, 
but  precisely  as  large  as  thev  profess  to  be:  between  a  niethod  by  which  edvca- 
-tion  will  be  actually  brought  in  reach  of  all,  and  actually  secured  to  all,  and  a 
method  bv  which  large  numbers  are  really  not  in  reach  of  it,  and  those  who  attend 
the  schools  are  not  taught  long  enongh  each  year  to  reap  the  proper  advantages 
which  onj^ht  to  be  afforded  thenx  8.  The  renoaining  question^  namely,  that  of  tne 
abBohte^reenea  of  all  the  public  schools,  is  one  of  vital  importance.  I  have  dis- 
cussed It  at  large  in  mv  reports,  especially  in  the  one  for  1861.  To  teach  220,000 
children  three  months  in  each  year,  supposing  them  to  be  scattered,  as  they  must 
alwavs  be,  through  many  thousand  districts,  and  supposing  the  average  of  those 
districts  to  be  about  fifty  children,  can  not  possibly  cost  less  than  S500/)00  a  year,, 
and  most  probably  mmt  rvmch  S700,000.  Add  another  quarter  to  the  period  of 
yearly  instruction,  which  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  require  to  be 
^one,  and  the  yearly  cost  nrast  eqnal,  and  noay  largely  exceed  $l,000,iOOO.  Mow 
the  question  for  the  State  to  determine  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  provide  by  law 
lor  the  raising  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make  the  public  schools  ab- 
solutely free,  or  to  provide  so  much  money  only  as  will  enable  the  people,  by  their 
own  voIuntaW  efforts,  added  to  the  State  aid,  to  keep  «p  the  public  schools,  for 
such  a  periodT each  year,  as  the  law  may  prescribe.  My  own  opinioo  is  clearly  in 
favor  or  the  latter  principle  and  method;  namely^  giving  State  aid  to  each  locality, 
and  leaving  each  locality  to  decide,  according  to  its  interests  or  wishes,  the  further 
question  of  absolute  freeness.  The  school  law  in  the  Revised  Code,  makes  the 
schools  absolutely  free,  but  does  not  provide  the  means  of  supporting  them  on  an 
average  as  nrach  as  one  month  in  each  year,  and  only  keeps  up  a  forced  appear- 
ance of  doing  so,  by  making  the  districts  so  large  as  virtually  to  exclude  the  third 
part  of  the  State  m>ra  all  benefit  from  them. 

8.  The  mode  of  distributing  the  public  school  fond  before  1862,  was  simple 
and  admirable.  A  system  perfect  in  its  principles,  and  exact  and  secure  in  its 
practical  working,  had  been  carefully  and  laboriously  arranged  and  applied,  and 
was  working  with  complete  success.  By  it  every  district  received  every  year,  the 
share  allowed  to  it  by  law  for  the  school  taught  in4t,  and  within  a  few  days,  or  at  most 
a  few  weeks,  these  sums  were  distributed  into  every  part  of  the  commonwealth% 
The  entire  unclaimed  balance  of  the  school  income,  being  the  portion  of  all  chil- 
dren  where  no  schools  were  taught,  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school  fundv 
and  by  this  means  the  fund  itself^was  made  to  increase  faster  than  the  ratio  of  in> 
crease  of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  Revised  Code,  which  changed  so  many 
things,  changed  all  this ;  and  so  changed  it,  as  I  think  I  nave  demonstrated  in  my 
report  for  1862,  as  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  intricacy. 

4.  The  school  fund  itself  is  large  and  productive,  an  honor  to  the  Stftt»,.a  mon- 
ument of  public  wfsdom  and  virtue,  an  ample  and  noble  provision,  and  if  properly 
maniufed,  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State.  It  consists; 
I.  Of^a  tax  of  two  cents  [since  by  vote  of  the  people  made  thsee  cents,i  on  ever^' 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  ta^ble  property  in  the  State.  2.  Of  State  bends  to 
the  amount  of  ^,826,770.01.  8.  Of  /dS  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  whose  par  value  is  $100  each,  $78,500.  4.  Of  a  certain  bonus  on 
other  Bank  stocks,  whoso  value  is  not  capable  of  being  preciseiV  reckoned.  The 
income  of  this  fund  ought  to  be  at  present  about  $150,000  v  and  for  ten  years  to 
come,  it  ought  to  average  about  $160,000;  and  it  ought  to  inereano  with  tna  con- 
tinually increasing  value  of  the  property  of  the  State. 

5.  A  vast  work  has  been  done  lor  public  edveation  m  thi»  State-.  Bttt  it  has 
been  done  under  vast  opposition,  and  against  vast  obstacles^  To  my  predoceseor» 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent,  I  have  never  failed  to  ascribe  a  larspB  part  of 
whatever  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  claim  for  them  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  the  people.  I  have  held  the  office  much  longer  than  any  of  thienk,  and  besides 
what  I  may  have  done  myself,  I  have  reapt  in  some  degree-,  th»  friiits  of  their 
labors  What  we  have  all  done,  is  capable  of  being  generaU<y,  b«t  distinctly 
summed  up.  An  immense  fund  has  been  created,  organized  and  secured;  and 
when  in  a  moment  of  political  phrenay  it  was  deefcroyed,  it  has  been  bv  a  glorious 
series  of  legislative  and  popolar  acts,  retrieved,  restored,  aMpnentea  and  made 
sacred.  The  whole  State  has  been  orgaaizad  inte  School  Districts,  and  a  com- 
plete and  general  system  of  popular  edncatiou^  ift  its  loweet  stafe*.  has  been  ficmlj 
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snd  Ttniversally  estabtished.  Many  thousands  of  comfortable  school-honses  have 
been  erected,  and  many  thousands  of  addttionfal  teachers  have  found  honorable 
and  remunerating  employment.  Many  tens  of  thousands  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  State  have  received,  in  those  schools,  the  first  elements  of  education ; 
great  multitudes  of  whom,  but  for  these  schools,  would  never  have  received  any 
education  at  all.  And,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  a  public  sentiment,  and  what  is 
better  and  deeper,  a  public  principle,  fixed,  general  and  earnest,  has  been  begotten 
in  the  mind  and  settled  in  the  heart  of  our  people,  that  the  work  is  a  good  work, 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  shall  be  done.  Our  Superintendents  have  not  done  all 
this,  though  without  them  it  could  not  have  been  done.  The  public  press,  that 
nolilcst  gift  of  liberty  to  knowledge,  has  done  its  part.  Many  statesmen  ha^e 
done  their  part.  li'Uuiy  philanthropists  have  done  theirs.  And  many  virtuous 
and  noble  citizens  in  the  private,  and  not  a  few  in  humble  walks  of  life,  nave  done 
theirs.  As  for  myself  I  count  it  one  of  the  mast  fortunate  events  of  my  life,  as 
it  vrill  always  be  one  of  its  most  precious  remmiscences,  that  I  also  have  had  my 
share  in  a  work  so  full  of  good,  and  good  only. 

6.  For  the  Turther  advancement  and  complete  development  of  the  system  of 
public  education  in  this  State,  an  immense  work  remains  to  be  done.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State,  that  although  the 
primary  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  every  generation, 
ought  to  be  considered  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  public 
education,  yet  it  was  only  a  part,  and  moreover,  a  part  which  could  be  accom- 
plished far  more  speedily  and  perfectly  in  its  relations  to  a  grand  and  complete 
whole,  than  it  could  be  if  attempted  as  the  sole  object  of  our  efforts.  Until  the 
passage  of  the  calamitous  law  in  the  Revised  Code,  all  our  laws  on  the  subject  of 
education,  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  an  e^ual  interest  in  the  State,  in  every 
grade  and  department  of  education,  up  to  the  highest,  and  in  the  idea  of  all  being 
parts  of  a  grand  and  comprehensive  movement  of  society,  for  its  universal  per- 
fectionment  in  knowledge,  under  the  guidance  of  its  own  organized  force,  that  is, 
the  law  itself.  So  that  m  the  large  views  which  I  have  cherished,  I  have  only 
developed  and  defended  the  spirit  of  those  numerous  enactments,  by  which 
Universities  and  Colleges  have  been  founded,  by  which  Academies  have  been 
endowed  out  of  the  public  domain,  by  which  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
have  been  erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  by  which  in  so  many  forms,  and  for 
so  lon^  a  period,  the  pubhc  treasure  has  been  bestowed,  and  the  public  will  made 
manifest,  in  favor  or  universal  education ;  universal  alike  in  its  subjects  and  its 
objects,  as  far  as  possible  to  every  citizen,  and  for  every  useful  part  of  loiowledge. 
I  believe  that  eacn  one  of  my  six  reports  to  the  legislature,  assumes  or  expressly 
utters  this  broad,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  only  worthy  view  of  the  subject;  and 
several  of  them  argue  it  at  length.  In  a  calm  retrospect  of  the  whole  ground, 
from  the  position  I  now  occupy,  of  a  simple  but  deeply  interested  spectator,  I  see 
nothing  to  change  in  what  I  nave  so  repeatedly  advanced  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  groat  experience  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have 
acquired  during  the  past  thirty  years  on  the  whole  subject  of  education,  may  be 
supposed  to  give  any  weight  to  my  opinions,  I  frankly  declare  that  I  see  noming 
more  plainly  than  that  the  interest  ana  glory  of  this  Commonwealth,  are  both  put 
in  peril,  precisely  in  proportion  as  low  and  narrow  views  are  cherished,  touchmg 
the  subHme  duties  which  the  State  owes  to  her  children,  in  connection  with  this 
great  subject 

7.  It  may  be  that  men  will  not  always  bear  to  hear  it,  and  it  may  be.  too,  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  carnal  wisdom  always  to  utter  it  But  wise  and  thoughtful 
men  all  know  it,  and  they  who  have  toiled  in  the  sacred  cause,  may  not  ever  be 
silent  and  forbear  to  procuiim  it,  even  where  none  will  hear.  There  is  a  glory, 
greater  than  the  glory  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  arms,  and  conquest — the  glory 
of  loving,  getting,  cherishing,  diffusing,  perpetuating  knowledge,  whereby  men 
may  adorn  their  Tot  in  this  life,  whatever  that  lot  may  be;  and  whereby,  as  far  as 
knowledge  can,  they  may  be  led  to  know  a  better  life  to  come. 

As  some  of  the  points  presented  above  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  public  education,  we  give  a  few  extracts  teom  the  Reports  of  Dr. 
Breckenridge  for  1851  and  1852. 

OrFiCB  or  SuPBRiMTENDENT.  The  office  of  Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  created,  by  law,  as  soon  as  this  state  embarked  seriously  in  the  grand 
effort  to  diffuse,  universally,  the  blessings  of  general  education ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  whatever  has  been  practically  accomplished  by  the  State  in 
that  enterprisers  to  be  traced,  first  or  last  to  the  existence  of  that  office,  and  to 
the  labors  of  those  who,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  filled  it  Still,  during 
almost  the  entire  period  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution, 
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attacks  were  made  upon  the  exhteoce  of  the  office  itself,  or  upon  its  dignity  and 
efficiency;  and  almost  every  recent  session  of  the  legislatare  witnessed  attempts 
to  degrade  the  office,  or  to  abolish  it,  on  the  part  of  those  who  selected  this  as  at 
once  the  safest  and  most  eflfectnal  method  of  wa^ng  war  upon  the  common  school 
system  itself.  By  the  2d  section  of  the  Xlth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1860,  this 
office  is  made  constitutional  and  permanent,  and  is  to  be  filled  by  election,  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  commonwealth,  every  fourth  year.  Henceforward,  he' who 
snail  fill  it,  will  do  so  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  people  of  Kentucky — 
called  by  the  voice  of  a  great  commonwealth  to  discharge  a  great  constitutional 
trust,  touching  the  very  greatest  interests  of  the  people.  The  whole  posture  of 
things  iSj  therefore,  very  essentially  changed.  And  I.  who  dnrin|;  four  years  of 
great  toil  and  opposition,  experienced  so  many  of  the  inconveniences,  and  en- 
aured,  for  my  work's  sake,  so  many  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  former  condi- 
tion of  things,  may  well  consider  my  election  by  the  people,  under  oircumatances 
of  so  much  opposition  and  obloquy,  to  an  office  which,  so  for  from  seeking  I  did 
not  even  desire ;  a  popular  approval  of  the  great  principles  on  which  I  had  ad- 
ministered the  office,  and  whose  successful  application  against  incessant  opposi- 
tion, has  made  the  system  what  it  is. 

iMPBOViDEirr  Lkoislation.  It  is  impossible  that  any  human  enterprise  of 
l^reat  extent  and  considerable  complication  can  be  permanently  sustained  or  car- 
ried on  at  allj  while  it  is  subject  to  incessant  changes,  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
take  no  part  in  the  practical  execution  of  the  enterprise,  and  who  neglect  to  inform 
themselves  minutely  of  the  actual  position  of  the  system  they  thus  persist  in 
changing,  as  well  as  of  all  the  probable  efiects  of  the  changes*  they  introduce. 
The  school  system  of  Kentncky  has  very  great  tenacity  of  lifb,  as  its  past  history 
abundantly  attests ;  but  even  it  is  capable  of  being  finally  destroyed  by  exoerl- 
ments  upon  its  life,  which  seem  to  have  no  end  as  to  their  multitude,  ana  no 
object  except  to  gratify  some  immature  caprice.  In  every  report  I  have  made  to 
the  legislature,  one  prominent  part  of  my  duty  has  been,  either  to  resist  projects 
for  change  which  involve  fundamental  revolutions,  or  to  implore  the  legislature  to 
repeal  ruinous  enactments  which  had  been  passed  so  silently,  that  the  first  knowl- 
edge I  had  of  their  conception  was  to  find  them  printed  in  me  statute  books. 

Time  requisitb  to  perfsct  System.  The  training  of  a  whole  people  in 
any  large  system  of  thought,  and  the  preparation  of  an  entire  country  for  any 
steadfast,  enlightened,  and  continuous  movement,  in  any  direction  whatever,  are 
works  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  to  which  human  beings  can  devote  them- 
selves. They  are  works  which,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  fail  more  fre- 
anently  than  they  succeed.  Or  all  such  works,  the  successful  establishment  and 
[le  permanent  support  of  a  system  of  public  education,  is  so  eminently  one  of  the 
very  most  difficult,  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  the  world  has  never  seen, 
and  does  not  now  possess,  a  solitary  system,  which  can  be  pronounced  even  com- 
plete in  its  own  circumstances,  much'less  worthy  of  being  considered  perfect,  as 
a  model.  Time,  and  patience,  and  peace— great  practical  experience,  great  theo- 
retical skill,  high  administrative  talents ;  all  these  are  indispensable — and  how 
much  more  is  needful — to  give  to  a  great  commonwealth  a  great  system  of  educa- 
tion, even  after  the  heart  of  the  people  has  been  won,  and  tneir  intelligence 
aroused,  and  their  liberality  completely  established.  Now,  has  either  time,  or 
patience,  or  peace,  been  allowed  in  Kentucky,  for  any  system  whatever  to  be  even 
understood,  much  less  established  firmly  ?  Contentions,  and  changes,  and  gen- 
eral recklessness  of  results,  have  clouded  the  histofy,  and  harrassed  the  entire 
career  of  this  great  cause  in  this  state. 

SrsTEic  MUST  BB  ADAPTED  TO  CiBoiTMSTANOEs.  The  oducation  of  every 
human  being,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  has  in  it  that  whicn 
the  imitation  of  others  can  never  supply,  and  the  disregard  of  one's  own  personal 
development  is  the  surest  way  to  dwarf.  And  so  every  community  must  work 
out  its  own  educational  system,  as  really  as  it  must  work  out  Its  own  political  con- 
stitution, or  its  own  social  organization;  and  the  two  greatest  errors  of  prinoiple 
it  can  commit  in  such  an  attempt  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  neglect  and  despise  the 
fruits  of  its  own  experience ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  accept  with  ignorant 
credulity,  and  adopt  with  silly  veneration,  the  pretended  perfectibility  whicn  other 
communities  have  attained.  Kentucky  Is.  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
homogeneous  communities  in  the  world,  and,  withal,  one  of  the  most  peculiar. 
She  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  last  states  on  earth  that  can  safely  disregard  the  in- 
dications of  her  own  past  development,  or  receive,  with  implicit  &ith,  the  experi- 
ence and  attainments  even  of  New  England,  as  better  for  her  than  her  own,  or 
bow  to  the  theories  even  of  New  Yon,  as  more  applicable  to  her  wants  than 
her  own. 
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Public  Educatiost  hot  lihitbd  to  District  Schools.  Does  it  satisfy  tbe 
popular  heart  to  say,  that  all  the  state  ever  proposed  to  do,  was  to  limit  herself 
stnctly  to  the  lowest  possible  provision — for  toe  lowest  pomible  grade  of  schools? 
This' Is  very  far  fW>m  Doing  my  idea  of  the  subject;  veiy  far  from  being  the  idea 
which  the  faw  exhibits,  and  the  state  cherishes.  These  district  schoms  are  the 
first,  the  fundamental,  the  universal  necessity.  But  every  one  yon  make  ang> 
ments  the  necessity  of  a  kind  of  school  higher  and  better  than  itself;  and  every 
child  you  train  in  them,  will  unite  its  clamorous  demand,  with  that  of  all  who 
know  that  other  knowledge  besides  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  is  useful  to 
all  men,  and  indispensable  to  freemen,  that  the  state  shall  not  now  set  down  this 
ignominious  mark,  and  vow  that  she  will  not  pass  over  it  Such  enactments  are 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  utteriy  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments,  the  wants  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  this  state.  Instead 
of  pledging  herself  that  she  will  do  nothings— except  teach  her  children  the  merest 
elements  of  knowledge — it  woald  far  better  become  the  state  to  pledge  herself 
that  nothing  shall  ever  be  wanting  on  her  part,  to  keep  pace  with  the  just  demands 
and  expectations  of  her  children.  And  rather  than  one  of  the  lowliest  of  those 
children  should  lack  the  means  to  fit  it  to  serve  the  state  well — a  thousand  statutes 
like  this  should  be  torn  in  pieces — and  ten  thousand  such  pledges  to  foster  general 
ignorance,  as  it  would  extort  from  the  legislature— should  oe  scatterea  to  the 
winds.  And  that  will  be  the  response  of  the  people  of  the  state,  when  they  un- 
derstand these  things  aright  While  this  report  of  these  commissioners  was 
passing  through  the  press  at  Frankfort,  there  sat  in  the  ssme  town,  a  convention 
of  the  friends  of  education  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  which,  without 
knowing  anything  about  what  the^e  commissioners  had  done,  passed  over  this 
same  great  aspect  of  the  subject  How  did  it  strike  that  body  of  distinguished 
citizens,  scholars,  and  teachers?  Thus:  they  passed  one  vote,  tnat  every  system 
of  education,  necessarily  must  embrace  schools  of  a  higher  order  than  district 
schools;  they  passed  another  vote,  that  every  such  system  must  embrace  some 
adequate  method  of  trainmg  the  teachers  toemselves;  and  they  passed  a  third 
vote,  that  let  a  good  system  cost  what  It  might,  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 

SupBRioB  Education.  Kentucky  has  no  interest  that  it  more  deeply  concerns 
her  to  cherish,  than  the  interest  of  superior  education.  The  poorest  of  her  citi- 
zens have  a  stake  even  more  immense  than  others,  in  those  ample  provisions  for 
the  extensive  attainment  of  knowledge,  which,  if  the  state  make  them  not  never 
will  be  made  for  them.  And  those  who  pay  the  taxes  have,  besides  all  other 
pleas,  this  unanswerable  one,  that  as  the  property  of  the  state  is  required  to  sus- 
tain tiie  educational  system  of  the  state,  that  system  should,  in  naked  justice,  be 
mada  complete  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  required  to  support  it 
Every  enlightened  man  sbould  set  his  face  against  every  attempt  to  foster  vulgar 
prejudice  against  superior  cultivation,  and  the  means  ofobtaining  it;  for  it  is  this, 
at  last,  which  decides  the  race,  in  the  career  both  of  men  and  states.  When  only 
one  man  in  ten  thousand  could  write  his  name,  that  community  was,  no  doubt, 
greatly  distinguished,  in  which  every  man  had  acquired  this  art.  But  the  human 
race  lias  made  great  pro^ss.  And  now  shall  we  pause,  and  say  we  are  greatly 
distinguished,  and  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have  done,  as  soon  as  we  provide 
for  that,  which  many  other  communities  have  achieved,  and  made  the  basis  of 
higher  progress,  before  we  commenced  our  career?  Or  shall  we  strive  with  the 
greater  earnestness  to  overtake  the  very  foremost  of  our  competitors  in  the  race 
of  glory,  and  side  by  side  with  the  best  and  brightest  of  them  all,  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  immortal  prize. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  will  have  superior  education;  and  if  the  state  prefers 
that  its  youth  should  be  trained  only  hi  other  states,  or  in  sectarian  institutions, 
in  this  state,  it  has  only  to  repudiate  its  university  to  secure  that  result  The 
people  of  the  state  will  prefer  good  teachers  to  inoifferent  ones;  and  if  the  state 

E refers  that  these  good  teachers  should  be  strangers  and  foreigners,  rather  than 
er  own  sons,  she  has  only  to  refuse  all  provision  for  training  uiem  at  home,  and 
this  result  is  secured. 

CoimoK  Schools  hot  nrcbssabilt  Frbb  Schools.  It  may  be  well  doubted 
whether,  taking  the  question  in  its  simplest  and  widest  sense,  a  system  of  common 
schools  in  whion  the  state  only  aidi  the  conmiunity,  is  not  really  better,  for  every 
condition  of  human  society,  tlian  one  in  which  the  state  bears  the  whole  expense,  and 
does  the  whole  work.  For  my  own  part,  I  decidedly  believe  that  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  is  the  true  plan  upon  which  every  possiole  form  of  human  benevolence 
can  be  the  most  successfully  exercised,  both  as  it  respects  the  real  advantage  of  those 
who  are  aided,  and  as  it  respects  the  proper  duty  of  those  who  extend  the  aid. 
God  helps  us  to  help  ourselves;  and  he  directs  us  to  help  each  other  in  the  same 
manner.  Any  other  method  does  not  develop  so  much  as  it  deteriorates  human 
nature;  and  this  is  the  result  of  all  human  experlenoe,  as  well  as  of  all  sound 
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reason,  applied  to  the  subject  in  its  largest  bearing.  But  if  the  question  be  limited 
to  the  more  restricted  form,  namelv,  whether  in  a  scheme  of  common  schools  for 
Kentucky,  a  system  uniTersally  free,  or  a  system  partly  supported  bv  the  state 
any  partly  by  the  people,  U  the  better  of  the  two;  then,  agnm,  I  would  entirely 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  re-draft,  and  asser^,  that  the  absolutely  free 
system  forced  into  uniTersal  adoption,  is  neither  possible  in  point  of  fact,  nor 
consistent  with  the  past  experience,  nor  present  wants,  nor  actual  condition  and 
character  of  our  people. 
The  system  which  now  penetrates  every  part  of  the  state  is  free,  or  is  not  free, 

Erecisely  as  each  school  aistrict,  and  each  city  and  town  shall  decide  for  itself. 
n  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not,  and  never  was  free.  In  some  few 
cases,  of  large  and  populous  districts,  and  very  small  schools,  cases  in  which  the 
aid  allowed  by  the  state  was  sufficient  to  Hire  a  teacher  for  such  a  school,  for 
the  term  of  three  months,  no  additional  tuition  may  have  been  demanded  from 
any  pupiL  But  these  cases  bear  a  very  low  proportion  to  the  whole  system. 
The  spirit  of  that  system  is  this :  The  state  will  **  encourage  and  cud  the  ciUzem 
(o  oroanuse  and  mainiain  common  tchooU.^^  (Acio/lSi&,)  Such  are  the  express 
wdrdis  of  the  ^neral  school  law.  The  conditions  of  this  aid  and  encouragement 
are  few  and  simple.  1.  That  a  school  shall  be  taught  three  months.  2.  That  it 
shall  be  a  common  schooL  It  shall  not  be  a  sekct  school,  nor  a  prioaU  school ;  but 
it  shall  be  a  public,  and  common  tchooi  A  common  school  in  opoosition  to  its  being 
a  select  school,  and  not  in  opposition  to  its  beinz  a  pay  school^  wnlch  latter  it  might 
be,  or  might  not  be,  as  the  people,  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  state,  might  de- 
termine for  themselves. 

The  present  Superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews,  remarks: 

CoNDmov  OP  THB  SCHOOLS  AND  THB  Systbm  IN  1866.  The  number  of 
children  returned  to  the  Auditor's  office  between  the  school  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  is  229,408,  making  an  excess  over  the  number  reported  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools  of  14,001.  The  highest  number  of  children  during  the 
past  year^  reported  as  actuallv  attending  school  is  113,768;  the  lowest  number  at 
any  one  time  was  87,229;  ana  the  average  number  78,086.  The  amount  of  money 
drawn  from  the  school  fund  and  distributed  among  the  schools  was  $160,601.40. 
There  are  8,874  districts  in  the  state.  Each  district  ts  aschool,  in  which  the  children 
contained  in  it  receive  an  elementary  education.  Your  minds  should  receive  the 
impression  distmctly  that  there  are  actually  8,374  common  schools  taught  in  the  state, 
with  about  6,000  teachers,  occupied  in  training  and  moulding  the  mmds  of  118,768 
of  the  youth  of  our  families !  And  that  more  than  one  doliar  for  every  voter  in 
the  commonwealth  for  eovemor  in  the  last  August  election,  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  children  at  school!  Such  details  reveal  to  you  the  practical  working  of  the 
system^realizing  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  eloquent  and  immortal  Burke — 
"That  taxes  for  education  are  like  vapors,  which  rise  only  to  descend  again  to 
beautify  and  to  fertilize  the  earth.*' 

Popular  Vote  on  Taxation  for  Schools.  The  last  legislature  passed  a 
law,  calling  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  state  to  vote  an  additional  tax  of  three 
cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property,  in  aid  of  common  schools.  The  vote  was 
taken  last  August.  The  result,  as  seen  by  the  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  gives  only  five  counties,  out  of  one  hundred  and  three  voting  ad- 
versely I  More  than  three  to  one  of  the  votes  cast  endorse  the  increased  taxation. 
The  people  of  ^entuck  v  have,  the  second  time,  by  an  emphatic  voice,  proclaimed 
their  devotion  to  popular  education,  and  hearty  readiness  to  yield  their  wealth  to 
perfect  the  system  so  auspiciously  and  successfully  begun. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1864,  on  the  authority  of  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  represents  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  that  year  to  be 
$406,880,168.00.  This  amount  is  strictly  property  (not  interest  from  capital, 
salaries,  wages,  &c.)  Of  the  80,218  parents  who  are  returned  as  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  227,128  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  11,678  parents  hav- 
ing 28,800  children  have  no  property  entered  for  taxation ;  8,680  parents  having 
28,928  children  are  worth  less  than  $100  of  taxable  property;  18,891  parents 
having  87,869  children  are  worth  $100  to  $400  of  taxable  property;  6,824  parents 
having  19,687  children  are  worth  $400  to  $600  taxable  property,  and  only  89,896 
having  116,846  children  are  worth  more  than  $600  of  taxable  property.  There  are 
only  80,000  parents  in  a  white  population  of  800,000  who  own  over  $1,000  taxable 
property— or  who  pay  a  school  tax  to  the  amount  of  $8.00.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
carry  a  school  tax,  where  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  can  be  made  to  see  that 
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they  win  get  twice  as  much  back  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  they  an 
required  to  pay. 

Want  op  a  Normal  School.  I  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this 
legislature  the  desirableness  of  a  Normal  School — "  an  institution  for  training  up 
persons  to  teach  common *schools."  The  importance  of  such  a  school  needs  not 
the  example  of  European  governments,  or  of  other  states  of  our  Union,  to  enh  ance 
its  claims  before  your  mind^.  It  forms  the  basis  of  any  complete  system  of  State 
education,  and  has  ever  been  viewed  as  the  greatest  want  or  our  own. 

The  trustees  of  Transylvania  University,  located  in  the  beautiful  and  refined 
city  of  Lexington,  have  unanimously  offered  to  the  Legislature  the  use  of  their 
larse  and  commodious  college  building  and  dormitory,  and  the  services  of  an  able 
and  accomplished  faculty,  fur  the  purposes  of  a  normal  school.  Ycu  are  not  called 
upon  to  make  an  appropriation  ^  increased  taxationj  but  to  give  your  sanction  to 
me  direction  of  a  smaU  portion  of  (he  income  of  the  school  fand  already  provided 
for,  for  the  support  of  such  an  instiiution.  In  their  memorial  the  trustees  estimate 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  univereity  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  And  can  the  state  decline  such  a  noble  and  ^i^nerous  offer,  when  the  sum 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  only  will  be  required  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment at  once  ? 

Experience  demands  such  an  experiment  in  our  state.  More  than  eighteen 
years  ago  our  common  school  system  was  commenced,  and  yet  the  supply 
of  teachers  has  not  been  maintained  as  it  was  alleged  by  many  from  those  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  foreign  teachers  increases  instead  of  diminishing; 
statistics  would,  were  it  necessary,  prove  this  assertion.'  You  must  have  a  foun- 
tain of  supply — a  radiating  focus — a  great  heart  in  Uiis  system,  to  pour  forth  a 
pure  circulation,  whilst  from  the  common  schools  there  would  be  flowing  to  this 
center  a  current  to  be  improved  and  enriched.  The  Normal  School  would  exert 
such  an  influence.  The  very  fact  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  creatine  such  an 
institution  would  make  the  profession  a  dignified  and  honorable  one,  and  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  voung  ladies  would  devote  their  lives  to  such  pursuits.  In  the 
lanjpiage  of  the  gifted  Hon.  Edward  Everett:  **If  the  teacher  was  to  fashion  your 
child's  personal  proportions,  or  to  remodel  his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would 
vou  inquire  after  his  Qualifications  for  that  task?  Is  it  of  less  importance  how  he 
iashions  and  moulds  tne  features  of  the  mind  ?  The  husbandman  can  tell  us  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence,  whether  you  employ  a  skillful  or  an  un- 
skillful person  to  raise  a  crop  of  com,  the  growth  of  a  few  months,  under  a  simple 
process,  of  culture.  Every  man's  reflection  and  experience  will  satisfy  him  that 
the  teacher's  dutv  is  important,  complicated  and  arduous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece 
of  job-work  to  which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling  which 
requires  knowled^,  judgment  and  experience." 

Our  peculiar  exigencies  demand  such  an  efibrt  on  the  part  of  this  state;  ours  is 
a  border  slave  state,  and  the  pioneer  in  a  system  of  common  schools  among 
slave  states.  We  not  only  need  competent  and  thorough  teachers,  but  they 
should  be  identified  with  our  condition  and  circumstances.  How  can  we  expect 
men  taught  from  infancv  to  believe  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  to  refrain  from  insinua- 
ting, if  not  boldly  teacning  this  belief?  Why,  they  impart  their  peculiar  accent 
and  pronunciation  to  our  children ;  will  they  conceal  tneir  sentiments  from  the 
unsolicitous  and  unsuspecting  mind?  If  our  best  instructors  are  to  lie  borrowed 
from  free  states  as  contradistinguished  from  slave  states,  the  state  of  Kentucky 
may  as  well  prepare  for  a  premature  old  age  at  once,  and  proclaim  that  her  system 
of  common  schools,  conducted  by  foreigners,  is  digging  her  grave.' 

The  Legislature  made  provision  for  the  education  of  160  teachers,  anuuiJIy,  free 
of  charge,  at  the  State  University.  The  details  of  the  plan  and  its  practical  work- 
ing will  be  presented  in  an  account  which  we  shall  soon  give  of  all  the  Normal 
Schools  and  other  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of 
Teachers,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Report  is  accompanied  by  a  large  mass  of  statistics  giving  the  condition  of . 
the  schools  in  detail,  which  can  not  be  transferred  to  our  pages,  but  which  show, 
to  those  familiar  with  such  returns,  and  who  know  what  always  lies  back  of  such 
figures,  that  there  is  a  great  work  yet  to  be  done  in  Kentucky,  to  perfect  the  oom- 
mon  schools. 

IOWA  AND  LOUISIANA. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  a  recent  official  document  respecting  the  Common 
Schools  of  Iowa  and  Louisiana. 
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MAINE. 

Annual  Report  of  Ike  Superiniendent  of  Cbmmon  Schoob  [Mark  H.  Dnnnell,]  for 
1856.    162  pages. 

This  document  contains,  besides  the  Beport  of  the  Superintendent,  tables  ezhib* 
iting  in  statistical  detail  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  each  town  arranged  by 
counties,  plans  of  school-houses,  list  of  school  apparatus,  and  extracts  from  the 
Beports  of  Superintending  School  Committees. 

Proobess  of  the  Schools. — Our  public  schools  have  reoeiyed  a  generous 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Fift^-four  thousand  dollars,  over  the  amount 
required  by  law,  (8281,148,)  have  been  raised  by  tax  for  their  support.  The  State 
has  distributed,  for  the  same  purpose,  sixteen  thousand  dollars  more  than  on  any 
preceding  year.  The  public  mind  has  given  other  promises  of  much  future  goo<l 
to  the  schools  of  our  State.  Many  new  and  elegant  school-houses  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  and  dilapidated;  a  large  number  of  villases  have  discovered  the 
superior  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  system  of  union  anaipraded  schools ;  many 
of  the  improvements  in  school  architecture  and  school  furniture  have  received  a 
ready  adoption,  and  in  every  part  of  the  State,  loud  and  urgent  demands  are  made 
for  better  teachers.  The  services  of  such  teachers  have  been  more  fully  apprecia- 
ted and  generously  rewarded  than  in  former  years.  The  people  have  nailed  with 
gladness  the  agencies  which  have  been  used  to  increase  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  to  mould  and  give  character  to  the  minds  and  future  life  of  their  children. 

Statistics  fob  1864-66. — Number  of  towns  in  the  State,     .       .       .       384 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns, 879 

Number  of  organized  plantations, «       •        .         99 

Number  that  nave  made  returns, 62 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 8,966 

Number  of  parts  of  districts, 277 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  .         288,248 

Number  of  scholars  in  the  summer  schools, 128,641 

Average  number  in  the  summer  schools. 91,894 

Number  of  scholars  in  the  winter  schools,        , 142,220 

Average  number  in  the  winter  schools, 100,560 

Mean  average  in  summer  and  winter  schools, -      96,227 

Number  of  male  teachers, 2,659 

Number  of  female  teachers, 4,187 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  .  $20. 57 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  exclusive  of  board,  .  .  $1.90 
Average  length  of  all  the  schools  for  the  year  in  weeks  and  tenths  of  a  week,  18.9 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  in  1864,  $383,019.76 

Amount  required  by  law, $281,148.00 

Excess  over  the  amount  required  by  law, $51,871.76 

Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State, $54,398.96 

Amount  received  from  local  funds,      .......     $16,990.57 

Amount  expended  for  private  schools, $23,843.00 

Number  of  school -houses  built  the  past  year, 128 

Cost  of  the  same, $62,808.00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  the  past  year,  $491,060.29 

Number  of  good  school-houses  in  the  State, 1,762 

Number  of  poor  school-houses, .  2,088 

Estimated  value  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State,  .  .  .$870,006.00 
Average  amount  of  school  money  raised  per  scholar,        ....         $1.86 

Amount  received  from  the  Sti^  per  scholar. $0.80 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised,  as  required  in  1864, 60  cents  per  inhabitant,  292 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  less  than  60  cents  per  inhabitant,  .         76 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1860  appropriated  to  common  schools,  in  mills 

and  tenths, 8.4 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $3  or  more  per  scholar,  ....  8 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  $2  and  less  than  $3,        ....         28 

Number  that  have  raised  $1  and  less  than  $2, 884 

Number  that  have  raised  less  than  $1, 22 

School  Attbndaivck.— The  attendance  upon  the  privileges  of  our  publio 
schools  is  far  too  small.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  this  want  of  attendance,  in 
a  great  measure,  exists  among  that  class  of  scholars  where  it  should  the  least  pre- 
vail.   The  number  in  our  schools,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  is 
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mach  less  than  in  former  years.    This  is  a  great  evil  and  wholly  snbTersiye  of  the 
legitimate  objects  of  our  system  of  free  schools. 

DiMiMunoN  IN  Number  op  Teacfirrs. — The  low  price  of  wages  at  which 
they  are  compelled  to  labor  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause.  Many  more  in- 
viting fields  of  labor  present  themselves,  than  that  of  teaching.  The  mechanic  or 
the  clerk  often  receives  double  the  salary  paid  to  the  teacher.  An  increase  in  the 
compensation  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  or  every  other  laborer,  is  made  necessary 
from  the  greatly  increased  expense  of  living. 

Wast  of  Well-qualifikd  Teachers. — The  want  of  well-qualified  teachers 
for  oar  public  schools,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  success. 
h  is,  however,  a  hopefitl  sipi  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, that  however  mucn  they  may  do  for  their  schools,  in  providing  convenient 
and  attractive  school-houses,  and  in  raising  money  for  their  support,  yet  without 
competent  and  skillful  teachers,  these  schools  cannot  perform  tncir  true  mission. 
This  conviction  manifests  itself  in  loud  demands  for  this  class  of  instructors,  and 
fai  an  increasinj^  willin^ess  to  remunerate  them  according  to  this  more  reasonable 
estimate,  in  which  their  services  are  beginning  to  be  regaled. 

School  Monet. — Prior  to  March  30,  1868,  each  city  and  town  was  required  by 
law  to  raise  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  at  least  forty  cents  for  every  inhab- 
itant, taking  the  last  census  as  the  basis.  At  the  above  date  another  law  was 
passed,  requiring  fifty  cents  for  every  inhabitant.  The  school  money  for  the  year 
ending  April  1st,  1855,  was  raised  m  compliance  with  this  last  pnwision.  The 
whole  amount  raised  was  $333,019.76,  while  that  required  by  law  was  $281,148.00, 
showing  an  excess  of  $51,871.76. 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  the  past  year  was  $64,898.96;  fbom  local 
funds,  $16,990.57;  and  that  expended  for  private  schools,  $28,843.00;  making  in 
the  a^CTegate  $428,252.29,  as  the  sum  expended  for  school  purposes.  The  amount 
nused  by  law  gives  to  each  scholar  on  the  average,  $1.86;  that  received  from  the 
State,  S0.30;  and  from  local  funds,  with  the  sum  expended  in  the  support  of  pri- 
vate schools,  $0.12;  making  an  average  sum  to  each  scholar  in  the  State  of  $1.78. 

A  law  was  passed  April  20, 1864,  which  was  to  take  effect  January  1st,  1855,  re- 
quiring that  sixty  cents  for  every  inhabitant  shall  hereafter  be  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

School-Houses. — Very  decided  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  location 
and  internal  arrangements  of  many  of  the  school-houses,  which  have  been  built 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  larger  portion  of  our  school -houses  are  too  small,  badly  seated,  badly  locar 
ted,  without  tne  means  of  ventilation,  destitute  of  playground  and  outbulldmgs. 

The  invaluable  work  on  School  Architecture,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  should  be  made  the  property  of  every  district,  or  at  least  of  every  town  in 
the  State.  It  is  a  fund  of  the  most  reliable  knowledge  upon  every  branch  of  this 
important  subject.  It  has  been  furnished  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  by  legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts. Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the  province 
of  Tipper  Canada;  and  to  every  district  and  library  in  the  State  of  Ohio,. and  to 
every  town  library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  eaition  of  five  thousand  copies  of 
an  abridgement  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of  schools 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Small  Districts. — This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending  the  practical 
operation  of  our  school  system,  and  one  which  should  command  the  serious  reflec- 
tion of  the  people. 

Graded  Schools. — A  graded  school  is  a  classified  school,  consisting  of  two, 
three  or  four  departments,  to  each  of  which  the  pu|>ils  are  distributed,  according 
to  their  ages  and  attainments,  and  placed  under  teachers  adapted  to  each  grade. 
These  departments  are  generally  denominated  the  Primary,  the  Intermediate,  the 
Grammar,  and  the  High  School.  The  larger  cities  have  very  generally  adopted 
the  four  departments.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  larger  villages,  the  sys- 
tem embraces  but  three,  the  Intermediate  being  omitted;  and  in  tiie  smaller  vil- 
lag^es,  and  populous  rural  districts,  but  two,  the  Primary  and  Granunar.  In  the 
cities,  two  or  more  classes  of  school-houses  are  provided ;  while  in  the  vllldgos,  and 
populous  districts,  xhich  have  adopted  the  graacd  system,  one  commodious  edifice 
IS  usually  erected  for  the  accommodation  ot  all  the  departments.  Very  many  vil- 
lages and  neighborhoods  have  not  yet  attended  to  a  proper  gradatK)n  of  their 
pcnools,  although  the  number  of  their  scholars  renders  it  not  on^  practicable,  but 
highly  necessary  to  their  success. 
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PuBUO  High  School. — The  highest  department  in  a  sjstem  of  graded  schools 
is  usually  denominated  the  High  School.  Wherever  this  school  hM  been  estab- 
lished, whether  in  the  city  as  a  part  of  a  comi)lete  system^  or  in  towns,  sustained 
by  the  union  of  all,  or  even  two  or  three  contiguous  districts,  it  has  never  failed, 
when  properly  constituted  and  conducted,  to  receive  universal  favor  and  approba- 
tion. It  greatly  increases  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  common  schools. 
It  furnishes  to  all,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  means  of  securing  a  complete 
English  education.  The  High  School  exerts  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools;  stimulates  the  efforts  of  teachers;  increases  tlie  exertions  of  schol- 
ars by  the  hope  of  promotion ;  economises  labor  by  enabling  the  teacher  to  give 
thorough  and  systematic  instruction  to  a  much  larger  numi»er  of  pupils;  furnishes 
in  due  time,  well-qualifled  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  lower  grade ;  affords  an 
opportunity  for  thousands  to  obtain  an  education  of  a  higher  order,  who  without 
such  aid.  would  be  doomed  to  pass  through  life  with  the  mere  rudiments;  evokes 
genius,  aevclops  talent,  and  draws  out  mose  intellectual  and  moral  resources, 
which  the  spirit  of  the  a^,  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  demand ;  it 
supercedes  the  necessity  of  private  schools,  and  tlius  relieves  the  community  of 
sustaining  a  two-fold  system  of  education. 

There  are  no  better  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  than  some  of  our  public  high 
schools,  and  to  these  families  of  the  highest  character  now  prefer  to  send  tiieir 
children.  This  makes  our  schools  common  in  the  best  sense  or  the  word,  common 
to  all  classes,  nurseries  for  a  truly  republican  feeling,  public  sanctuaries,  where 
the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  fraternally  meet,  and  where  the  spirit  of  caste 
and  of  party  can  find  no  admittance. 

School  Supervision. — Men  should  be  elected  to  this  office  who  are  thorough- 
ly qualified  for  its  duties,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  not  afraid  to  work,  but 
are  willing  to  work  hard ;  and  men,  who  are  able  to  determine  whether  a  teacher 
is  really  qualified  for  his  work.  In  the  election  of  no  municipal  officers  should 
voters  so  seek  for  absolute  fitness,  as  in  the  election  of  those  who  ore  to  superintend 
so  important  an  interest  as  that  of  their  common  schools. 

Printed  Reports. — When  the  committee  have  submitted  their  report  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  it  should  be  printed  and  a  cop;^  sent  to  every  family,  to 
be  read  by  parents,  teachers  and  scholars.  Unless  printed,  however  faithfully 
this  document  may  have  been  prepared,  and  however  valuable  in  statistics  or 
suggestions,  it  will  fail  to  produce  much  positive  good ;  for  it  is  usually  read  near 
the  close  of  the  town  meeting,  when  most  of  the  voters  have  gone  to  their  homes, 
or  their  minds  are  occupied  with  some  matters  of  business.  Committees  would 
be  encouraged  in  their  responsible  and  often  arduous  labors;  and  would  seek  a 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  zeneral  duties  of  their  office.  Teachers  would  seek 
to  desenr'e  tlie  approbation  of  the  Committee  and  the  community,  wore  their 
character  as  teachers  to  be  sot  forth  on  the  printed  pa^  and  read  by  every  family 
in  town.  It  would  encourage  pood  teachers,  and  drive  poin-  ones  from  the  field. 
It  would  tend  to  create  a  healthy  emulation  among  the  parents  and  scholars  of  the 
different  districts,  as  weU  as  increase  the  amount  of  reading  matter  on  the  subject 
of  schools.' 

Teachers*  Conventions. — A  Teachers*  Convention  or  Institute,  u  an  assem- 
blage of  teachers  for  a  period  extending  from  one  to  four  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  studies  they  are  to  teach,  and  to  witn^,  and  to  sonic  extent 
practice,  the  best  methods  of  arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as 
well  as  of  obtaining  the  material  ideas  of  experienced  teachers  on  topics  of  educa- 
tional improvement.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  be  of  such  a  character  as 
shall  furnish  a  model  for  common  school  exercises,  although  the  former  will  natu- 
rally partake  more  of  the  oral  method  than  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  time  during  which  they  are  usuallj^  held,  they  only  aim  at  giving  some  practi- 
cal skill,  some  Knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  evening  sessions  are  gener- 
ally occupied  by  lecturers,  who  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  topics  em- 
braced within  the  range  of  common  school  interests. 

The  Conventions  in  twelve  counties,  was  held  five  days  and  evenings,  each ;  in 
one,  Aroostook,  but  three,  owuig  to  its  remoteness  from  the  places  of  holding  in 
the  adjoining  counties ;  and  in  two,  four  days  each,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  The  hospitality  displayed  in  the  towns  where  the  Conventions 
were  held,  was  exceedingly  gratifying  Ample  accommodations  were  provided 
for  all  the  teachers,  and  every  arrangement  which  could  conduce  to  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  all.  * 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  all  of  the  Conventions  was  six- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-one.  Twenty-three  were  present  at  the  second  Conven- 
tion, so  that  the  whole  number  of  different  members  was  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.  This  number  makes  an  average  at  each  Convention  of  one  hundivd 
and  thirteen. 
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To  flupport  thiB  institution  in  Massachusetts,  $4,600  are  annually  expended, 
and  in  ]Sew  Hampshire,  $6,200.  The  $2,000  appropriated  for  its  support  in  this 
State  will  meet  all  the  expenses  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  rigid  economy. 
These  expenses  consist  of  the  salaries  of  instructors,  their  board  and  traveling  ex« 
penses,  the  sums  paid  to  lecturers,  for  the  use  of  halls,  circulars,  advertising,  post- 
age, &;c.  We  have  about  241,000  scholars,  so  that  the  $2,000  expended  to  increase 
the  qualifications  of  their  teachers,  will  be  but  twelve  mills  to  a  scholar,  and 
when  compared  to  the  whole  cost  or  all  our  public  schools,  will  be  as  four  mUls  to 
one  dollar. 

Lrctures  on  EDUCATfoif. — Sixty-nine  pnblic  lectures  were  delivered  at  the 
evening  sessions  of  thej^e  Conventions,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  were 
very  generally  of  a  practical  character,  well  calculated  to  instruct  and  ifnprove 
the  members  of  the  Conventions  in  their  duties  as  teachers ;  to  awaken  within 
them  as  students  a  livelier  enthusiasm;  and  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  citizens  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Large  and  attentive  audiences, 
and  in  some  instances,  filling  the  house  to  overflowing,  characterized  these  eve- 
ning sessions.  The  interest  in  each  county  was  an  increasing  one.  and  not  nnfre- 
^uently  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  brought  in  large  numbers  irom  the  adjoin- 
mg  towns. 

Normal  Schools. — The  more  prominent  agency  for  training  teachers,  is  the 
Normal  School.  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the  school  Sjrstems  of  all  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe,  and  a  number  of  the  States  of  our  own  country.  The  Nor- 
mal School  aims  to  give  the  true  science  of  teaching.  Its  history  is  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  its  usefulness. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come,  and  the  condition  of  our  schools  imperious- 
ly demand,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

Such  an  institution  would  give  a  completeness  to  our  school  system ;  it  would 
become  a  rallving  point  for  the  friends  of  popular  education.  It  would  open  a 
fountain  at  wnich  many  a  young  man  and  woman  could  drink  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  teacher*s  vocation,  and  from  which  they  would  go  forth  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  becoming  pioneers  in  the  work  of  imusing  a  new  life  and  vigor 
into  the  common  schools. 

Duty  of  Universal  Education.— Knowledge  is  the  buihright  of  all,  and  our 
common  school  system  acknowledges  this  truth,  for  it  brings  the  same  means  of 
Intellectual  culture  to  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Here  all  can 
come,  and  each  receive  the  intellectual  armor  fitting  him  for  the  conflicts  of  life. 
It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  our  age,  our  State,  and  country,  to  seek  a  thorough  edu- 
cation of  all  classes,  for  only  as  they  are  thus  educated,'can  we  reasonably  expect 
that  the^'  will  discover  the  true  laws  of  individual  and  social  progress,  and  the 
necessities  of  a  ^vemment  of  law.  That  part  of  our  civil  constitution  which  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  our  common  schools,  is  a  perpetual  monument  to  the 
intelli^nce  of  its  framors.  Let,  then,  our  common  schools  be  cherished  for  their 
peculiar  fitne«3  for  the  part  assigned  them  in  our  social  svstem.  Let  districts 
study  their  true  interest  in  regard  to  territorial  limits,  and  the  classification  of 
their  scholars;  let  the  school-House  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive;  let  the 


their  school  interests.  Let  parents,  too,  unite  in  this  work.  Let  them  visit  the 
school ;  extend  to  the  teacher  an  approving  word ;  seek  for  information  upon  each 
and  every  subject  connected  with  the  proper  management  of  schools,  and  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  primary  objects  of  a  school  education.  Let  the  State  not 
forget  to  cherish  and  develop  the  elements  which  are  soon  to  shape  her  destinies; 
let  her  brhig  to  this  work  all  the  agencies  which  experience  nas  pronounced 
efTectivCj  and  let  her  secure  their  faitliful  execution.  Through  the  agencies 
already  m  use,  let  information  be  scattered  among  the  people ;  let  the  people  be 
addressed;  and  let  the  teachers  be  brought  together  in  convention,  and  there  in- 
structed into  the  responsible  nature  of  their  profession.  Let  experience  and  sound 
wisdom  decide  in  the  selection  of  other  agencies.  Let  the  Press  lend  its  powerful 
Toice  in  tlie  defense  of  all  proper  measures  for  the  improvement  and  efficient 
working  of  our  school  system. 

MARYLAND. 

There  is  no  general  school  system  in  Maryland.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  will  be  noticed  in  the  review  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  of  the  School  Document  of  Cities. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

NvMteeiUth  Aimwd  Report  of  ihe  Board  of  Education^  together  vnth  ihe  NmeUenth 
AmmgU  BfpoH  ef  the  Secretary  qfthe  Board,    Boston :  1656.    828  pages. 

This  docnment  of  828  pages  contains  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  and  their 
Secretary,  (Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  now  President  of  Brown  Universitj,)  the 
Beports  of  the  Visitors  of  the  fbnr  Stato  Konnal  Schools,  Beports  of  the  Agents 
employed  to  assist  the  Secretary,  by  visiting  schoob  in  different  towns,  and  ad- 
dressing teachers  and  parents,  Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Town 
School  Gommittees  and  Abstract  (town,  county  and  state-wise,)  of  the  Annual 
Returns  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools,  with  a  valoable  Index  of  five  pages,  as 
valuable  as  any  five  pages  in  the  document. 

The  Board  remark : 

General  GoNDmoH  of  the  Publio  Schooub  in  1866. — The  results  of  the 

{>ast  year  seem  calculated,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  State  in 
ts  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  that  our  system  is  perfect;  but  there  is 
amon^  the  people  a  universal  interest,  which  has  been  manifested  in  increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  schools,  in  the  erection  of  improved  school-houses, 
and  in  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers.  This  progress,  so  satisfactory  to 
the  friends  of  education,  and  so  essential  to  a  system  of  instruction  eminently 
popular,  is  evidence  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  harmonises  with  the  policy 
which  tne  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  pursue. 

The  appropriations  for  the  school  year  1868-4,  including  only  the  wages  of 
teachers,  board  and  fUel,  were  31,018,472.26 ;  and  for  the  year  1864-6,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  same  purposes  were  $1,187,407.76;  being  an  increase  of 
9128,935.60.  equal  to  twelve  per  cent. 

This  is  a  larger  advance  than  has  ever  before  taken  place  in  the  Commonwealth, 
whether  we  regard  the  aegre^te  or  the  ratio.  These  ai>propriationc  were  self- 
imposed  by  the  people,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  have  in  any  section  been  the 
subject  of  general  complaint.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  people 
seem  to  consider  that  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  an  inaispensable  ele- 
ment of  public  prosperity,  ana  that  their  influence  affects  favorably  the  material, 
as  well  as  moral  ana  intellectual  interests  of  the  State. 

Statistics  of  Norual  Schools.— There  were  882  pupils  in  the  four  State 
Normal  Schools,  via:  Males.    Females.    TotaL 

Bridgewater, 24  44  68 

Framingham, 86  86 

Salem, 121  121 

Westfield, 18  90  108 

State  Scholabships  fob  Teachers  ok  High  Schools. — Two  classes  of 
twelve  students  each,  have  entered  the  several  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth 
upon  the  foundation  established  by  the  Act  of  1868.  Sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  justify  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  measure,  based  upon  experience; 
yet  every  circumstance  known  to  the  Board  of  Education  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  expectations  of  the  State  will  be  fully  realized.  The  specific  object  of 
the  Act  is  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  the  high  schools ;  and  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  demand  for  such  teachers  was  greater.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  high  schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  number  of  towns  required  by 
law  to  maintain  such  schools  is  annuallv  increasing.  These  schools  ought  all  to 
be  supplied  with  well  educated,  thorough  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  manifest 
want  of  our  own,  there  is  a  constant,  and  in  some  coses,  pressing  demand,  for 
teachers  of  different  grades  to  go  into  other  States.  This  demand  nas  in  a  few 
instances  borne  hard  upon  our  own  schools.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  our  system  to  furnish  teachers  for  other  States,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  wise 
to  attempt  any  restriction.  It  is  no  trifling  compliment  to  our  svstem  of  public  in- 
struction, that  it  furnishes  teachers  whose  services  are  desired  oy  the  citizens  and 
governments  of  other  States. 

RESioiTATioir  OF  Dr  Sears. — The  Board  feel  that  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Sears,  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Massachusetts  lost  a  zealous,  faithful,  and 
highly  cultivated  supporter  and  friend.  His  administration  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated "to  conciliate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education,  to  consolidate  the  system, 
and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  policy  of  the 
legislature.    During  Dr.  Sears*  administnition  great  progress  has  been  made. 
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The  appropriations  have  been  increased,  school-houses  and  apparatus  have  been 
improved,  and  the  professional  character  of  teachers  has  been  elevated  and  their  * 

innaence  extended.  We  are  sensible  that  these  changes  are  in  a  high  degree 
owing  to  the  labors  and  wise  counsels  of  the  late  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  closes  his  connection  of  seven  yeam  with  tlie  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  masterly  survey  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  sys- 
tem is  exposed,  and  a  consideration  of  the  limitation  of  its  usefulness. 

Unreasonable  Hopes  op  Speedy  Results. — It  is  often  supposed  that  great 
results  can  be  produced  in  a  single  term  of  twelve  or  fifteen  woeks.  Both  teacher 
and  committee  aim  at  this  rapid  mode  of  manufacture.  True  education  is  -that 
which  aids  tlie  slow  and  healtny  growth  of  the  mind — the  incorporation  into  it  of 
principles  and  the  formation  of  tastes  and  habits^  the  full  value  of  which  will  ap- 
pear only  after  mature  years  have  developed  their  tendencies.  The  highest  and 
oest  parts  of  education  are  incapable  of  exhibition.  The  show  made  at  the  close 
of  a  term  is  well  enough  to  amuse  children  and  their  fond  parents,  but  is  often 
like  that  of  newly  dressed  pleasure-grounds,  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  fresh 
from  the  nnniery,  having  a  show  of  vitality  in  the  foliage,  though  as  ^et  drawing 
no  sap  fVom  the  root,  bach  frostwork  of*  the  school-room  is  soon  dissolved  and 
generally  passes  away  with  the  occasion.  All  attempts  at  such  premature  results 
of  education  are  nearly  useless,  and  yet  our  system  of  employing  teachers  by  the 
term  renders  it  almost  necessary  for  a  teacher  who  is  amoitious  of  distinction,  to 
lay  his  plans  for  that  kind  of  superficial  culture  and  mechanical  drill  which  can 
be  produced  in  a  few  weeks,  ana  shown  off  as  evidence  of  marvellous  skill.  An 
experienced  educator  or  observer  can,  indeed,  inspect  the  processes  of  educaticNi. 
and  judge  of  their  fitness,  as  an  agriculturist  can  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  ana 
of  the  quality  of  the  seed.  But  most  persons  must  wait  for  time  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  education,  before  they  can  form  a  true  judgment  of  its  character.  All 
expectations  of  triumphant  success  in  the  schoob,  founded  upon  such  views  of 
speedy  results  as  those  above  alluded  to,  are  destined  to  fkil  of  their  fulfilment. 
And  when  the  people  have  been  misled  by  these  vain  hopes,  and  find  themselves 
in  the  end  bitterly  disappointed,  the  public  schools  will  be  in  danger  of  languish- 
ing, bleeding  from  wounds  inflicted,  by  their  own  friends. 

LiMiTATioxs  or  THE  Tbagher's  Power. — While  that  [the  teacher's]  power 
is  great,  when  properly  sustained  by  collateral  influences,  it  nas  yet  many  limita- 
tions, partly  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  partly  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  these  limitations  is  to  be  found  in  the  individuality  of  the 
pupiPs  mind.  When  it  is  said  that  the  teacher  has  a  power  over  the  young,  like 
that  of  the  sculptor  over  the  block  of  marble,  some  abatement  is  to  be  made  for  the 
rhetorical  character  of  the  statement.  The  marble  is  entirely  passive.  It  has  no 
embryo  nature  to  develop,  no  hidden  tendencies  to  some  unknown  result,  no 
secret  processes  working  great  changes,  expected  by  no  one,  and  bursting,  at 
length,  suddenly  upon  the  view  by  some  new  exhibition  of  talent,  or  some  new 
form  of  character.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  phenomena  been  observed  in 
original  minds,  that  a  conclusion  has  often  been  hastily  drawn  disparaging  to  all 
education.  All  real  talent,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  self-^ieveloped  and  self-regula- 
ted. The  truth  contained  in  this  statement  is,  that  some  minds  have  such  strong 
intellectual  instincts,  and  such  natural  energy,  that  they  are  lees  dependent  on  a 
teacher^s  aid  than  others;  that  in  struggling  with  difficulties  and  overcoming  ob- 
stacles, they  acquire  an  independence  and  power  which  more  than  make  up  for  a 
want  of  early  elementary  training.  But  even  upon  such  intellects  the  innuence 
of  a  genial  teacher  must'be  favorable,  while  to  those  of  the  common  class  it  is  in- 
dispensable. Still,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  undercurrents  in 
almost  every  pupil* s  mind,  which  are  not  easily  detected  by  tlie  teacher  or  by 

the  parent,  which  sometimes  conduct  to  issues  wholly  unexpected.    When  r&-  s 

markable  powers  and  capncities  are  working  thus  in  secret,  the  school  trainiuj^  A 

may  come  so  little  in  contact  with  them  as  to  do  but  little  good  or  harm ;  or  it  I 

may  be  that  an  earnest  teacher's  endeavors  have  been  nothing  but  unsuccessful 
contests  against  natural  proclivities  which  could  not  be  resisti^,  but  might,  with 
more  skill,  have  been  guided  and  modified.  In  other  pupils  there  is  a  weakness  or 
dullness  of  intellect  which  effectually  limits  the  teacher's  power.  Ills  labor  is  not 
lost,  it  is  true;  but  the  public  expectations  are  not  in  these  instances  realized.  No 
one  ought  to  be  disappointed  or  discoura|B[ed  at  such  results.  Thev  ought  to  bo 
foreseen,  and  none  but  reasonable  expectations  ouffht  to  be  cherishea. 

Another  limitation  of  the  teacher's  power  lies  in  himself.  Education,  when  pur- 
sued as  a  definite  object,  is  the  action  of  a  well-formed  and  well-furnished  mind 
in  forming  and  furnishing  anothers  mind,  while  the  latter  is  in  a  plastic  state. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  mind  that  is  to  be  educated  have  been 
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considered.  There  are  others,  not  less  real,  growing  out  of  the  educator's  mind. 
I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  and  comprehending  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  without  which  no  one  ought  to  find  employment  as  a  teacher;  nor  to 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  teacliing,  respecting  which 
there  remaiiis,  at  the  present  time,  little  doubt;  but  to  that  study  and  control  of 
one*s  self  which  must  oe  even  more  searching  and  rigid  than  of  the  pupil.  The 
mind  that  exerts  a  formative  influence  upon  so  many  others  should  itself  be  a 
model  mind.  This,  though  simple  in  theory,  is  not  quite  easy  in  practice.  The 
teacher's  mind  cannot  be  constructed  anew,  according  to  prescription.  And  yet 
there  are  few  teachers  whose  minds  do  not  need  remodelling,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
changed  in  many  particulars,  in  order  to  give  them  even  a  relative  perfection. 
What- shall  the  teacher  do  in  these  circumstances?  Shall  he  passively  resign 
hhnself  to  his  lot,  and  teach  and  govern  the  young  in  the  manner  which  is  to  him 
most  natural  and  easy?  or  shall  ne  have  a  perfect  standard,  a  beau  ideal,  in  his 
mind,  and  then  by  an  analytical  process,  subject  himself  to  the  most  searching 
examination  and  record  the  results  for  his  own  careful  inspection  ?  Suppose  there 
are  idiosyncrasies  which  can  never  be  remedied.  Suppose  some  of  the  organs  in 
the  mental  constitution  are  feeble  and  almost  imbeHle.  Suppose  there  are  pecu- 
liar tastes  of  decided  predominance,  and  yet  of  que^onable  cnaracter,  and  habits 
that  are  strong  and  obstinate,  and  yet  objectionable.  There  may  be  a  want  of 
clear  and  well-settled  principles  in  morals,  so  as  to  furnish  uo  basis  for  a  system 
of  sound  discipline :  or  there  ma^  be  remains  of  early  vicious  habits,  which  leave 
their  taint  long  after  the  correction  has  been  applied.  How  are  such  things  to  be 
managed?  If  a  teacher  could  be  relied  on  for  making  an  examination  of  nimself 
with  the  thoroughness  of  a  philosopher,  and  for  forming  an  idea  of  himself  with  the 
impartiality  of  an  indifferent  spectator,  one  class  of  difficulties  would  be  disposed 
of.  If,  moreover,  he  had  the  power  to  supply  what  is  wanting  and  to  remove 
what  is  evil,  that  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  something  of  great  moment.  If 
he  would  conscientiously  give  his  earnest  attention  to  the  subject,  and  do  what  he 
could  towards  remedying  defects,  or  by  a  careful  and  cautious  procedure  so  man- 
age himself,  his  instruction,  and  his  discipline,  that  the  injury  or  loss  sustained  by 
the  school  should  be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  a  very  important  end  would  bte 
secured.  But  how  many  of  the  teachers  actually  selected  and  employed,  possess 
these  traits  of  character;  and  how  many  will  there  be  after  all  the  efforts  made  by 
the  public  to  bring  about  such  a  result?  If,  then,  we  found  our  expectations  on 
ideal  views  of  teachers,  of  teachers  as  they  should  be,  and  not  as  tnev  are,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  hour  of  our  disappointment,  though  it  may  be  delayed,  will 
certainly  come.  ' 

Education  betokd  the  Schooi/-room. — ^There  are  cireumstances  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  which  have  their  educating  influence,  and  yet  cannot  be  chan^d. 
The  pioneer  in  a  new  settlement  is  not  bound  to  perform,  in  respect  to  educatKHi, 
more  than  the  state  of  society  will  admit  If  tne  population  of  the  country  is 
sparse,  and  there  is  a  ^neral  want  of  refinement,  and  the  means  of  high  intellect- 
ual culture  do  not  exist,  he  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  deficiencies  which  he 
cannot  prevent.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  great  cities,  and  the  general  increase  of  ^ 
wealth  and  luxury,  difliculties  of  an  opposite  character  are  experienced.  Here 
there  are  positive  tendencies  to  a  corruption  of  the  public  manners  which  no 
merely  human  power  can  remove.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  wealth  and 
luxury  will,  as  all  history  teaches,  exert  an  inflnence  over  the  young^  taking  away 
the  motives  to  industry,  economy,  and  other  home-bred  virtues,  stimulaung  die 
more  dangerous  appetites  and  passions,  educating  them,  in  short,  to  anything  but 
to  a  useful  and  honorable  life.  This  is  a  miasmatic  influence,  ^^hich  no  vigilance 
of  the  wealthy  parent  can,  with  certainty,  keep  from  irvjuring  his  offspring. 

A  people  may,  as  is  now  the  case  with' us,  be  subject  to  innuence  fh>m  tne  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  race  of  men.  The  domestics  in  our  houses  form  a  part  of  the 
ourcle  in  which  our  children  are  reared.  Falsehood,  deception,  and  petty  frauds, 
practised  daily  in  the  nursery  and  about  our  homes,  bv  persons  in  our  employ, 
will  leave  their  effect  on  thO'tender  susceptibilities  or  childhood.  The  men  who 
are  employed  about  our  houses,  ^dens,  and  farms,  or  in  our  workshops,  uttering 
words  of  profanity  and  of  vulgarity,  are  acting  most  effectually  in  destroving  the 
virtuous  sensibilities  of  our  sons,  and  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  vice.  The  influx  of  a 
more  intelligent  class  of  foreigners,  educated  m  tiie  corrupt  monarchies  of  ^e  old 
world,  brings  with  it  other  perilous  influences,  besieging  the  very  citadel  of  our 
social  virtues.  The  refined  epicurism  and  infidelity,  imported  lai^gely  at  this  time 
from  countries  where  the  popular  religion  is  a  state  trick  or  a  farce,  is  in  danger 
of  being  diilVised  in  social  circles  by  men  of  some  literary  and  scientific  pretension. 
The  Sabbath  is  to  many  of  them  a  mere  dav  of  amusement.  The  church  and  ita 
holy  services  are  spoken  of  with  levity  ana  disrespect  The  manners,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  vmnes  of  our  worthy  ancestors  are  ridiculed,  and  even  the  most 
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sacred  institntlons  of  society,  the  mmriaire  and  the  fkniily  relation,  are  held  in 
little  esteem.  These  thinss*  the  parent  may  see  and  lament^  but  can  he  prevent 
them,  or  besnre  that  his  children  are  entirely  shielded  from  their  influence? 

Again,  the  crowds  of  young  people  rushing  from  the  country  into  the  cities,  and 
the  gregarious  life  of  chiMh(K)d  and  youth  in  our  numerous  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages,  fumisih  peculiar  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  corrupt  principles  and 
morals.  The  former  And,  in  their  new  places  of  abode,  pleasures  set  before  them 
appealing  to  every  sense,  and  in  gradations  adapted  to  every  variety  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  current  of  (sensuality,  more  or  leas  refined,  is  so  strong  Uint  it  too  often 
sweeps  almost  every  thing  before  it.  The  village  has  fewer,  but  more  vulgar  en- 
tertainments for  the  young,  and  temptations  peculiar  to  itself.  This  life  of  con- 
gregated human  beings,  where  money,  leisure,  shows,  and  a  succession  of  excite- 
ments are  the  objects  of  j>urBuit,  is*  now,  with  inconceivable  power,  educating 
myriads  of  children  who  will  ^oou  be  called  upon  to  act  a  most  important  part  in 
history,  deciding,  perhaps,  the  destinies  of  our  government^  and  aflecting,  more  or 
less,  the  hopes  of  mankind,  as  involved  in  this  sreat  experiment.  Are  the  public 
schools  justly  responsible,  if,  in  snch  a  state  oi  things,  anew  generation  should 
not  turn  out  to  be  all  that  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity  could  desire?  Are 
we  cEdled  upon  to  promise  or  to  believe^  that,  unaided  and  alone,  they  will  have 
the  power  necessary  to  t^m  back  the  tide  of  degeneracy  setting  in  from  so  many 
difl*erent  points? 

The  general  tone  of  society,  when  at  variance  with  the  influence  of  the  consci- 
entious teacher,  is  a  powerful  check  upon  the  success  of  bis  efforts.  Indeed,  as  U> 
manners  and  morals,  it  is  society  cluefly  tliat  educates.  The  influence  of  the 
school-room  is  limited  in  respect  to  time.  A  part  of  each  day  is  spent  bj  the 
pupil  in  the  family,  and  a  part  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  others.  Every 
child,  on  entering  u  school  for  the  flrst  time,  carries  with  him  a  character  formed 
elsewhere.  This  character  is  what  parents  and  companions  have  made  it;  and 
being  daily  nourished  by  intercourse  with  these,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  the  teacher  to  the  contrary.  But  suppose 
tlie  teacher  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the  victory  (oc  the  present  When  the 
pupil  leaves  the  school  at  the  early  age  which  is  now  common  with  us,  he  returns 
to  the  influences  of  that  same  society  where  he  first  drank  in  a  poisonous  atmos- 
phere, and  where,  in  all  probability,  the  defeated  party  will  retrieve  its  losses.  A 
teacher  may  not  despair  even  in  these  circumstances.  He  may  prevent  much 
evil.  He  may  prepare  the  soil  for  some  other  persons  to  cultivate  with  better 
success.  He  may  produce  enough  of  eflect  to  constitute  a  sufiicient  reward  for 
his  labors,  thougli  far  below  his  wi>hes.  He  may,  in  many  Tnstances,  make  an 
impression  on  tlie  heart  which  time  will  never  efface.  At  any  rate,  having  done 
what  he  could^  he  will  shore  with  the  good  of  all  ages  in  the*  high  satisfaction  of 
having  done  his  duty. 

Domestic  Disciplire  and  Pubuc  Manners. — A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  legitimate  ^phei^e  of  domestic  discipline  and  the  more  general  control 
of  public  manners.  Who  is  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  young,  when  they  are 
abroad  and  in  company  with  such  persons  as  they  may  chance  to  meet  V  How 
can  their  eyes  be  kept  from  polluting  sights,  and  their  ears  from  sounds  freighted 
with  immorality  ?  Here,  at  some  place  of  village  resort,  they  see  what  thev 
ought  never  to  see,  and  hear  words  of  strife,  of  ribaldry,  and  of  blasphemy,  whicn 
ought  to  be  confined  to  dens  inaccessible  to  childhood.  Still  worse  is  it  wnen  the 
streets  swarm  with  juvenile  offenders,  because  the  sympathies  of  the  youn^  with 
each  other  are  so  strong.  The  vicious  practices  of  adults  may  be  so  viewed, 
where  proper  instruction  is  ^ven,  as  to  be  repulsive,  and  be  turned  into  a  warn- 
ing. 1  he  grosser  forms  of  vice  in  adults  may  not  be  so  seductive  as  those  that  are 
more  decent.  But  with  children  associating  with  each  other  it  is  otherwise. 
Their  vices  are  more  contagious.  When  a  child  is  outdone  by  another  in  wrong 
doing,  there  is  a  silent  appeal  to  the  courage  of  the  former,  which  few  have  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resist  Children,  moreover,  have  selfish  passions.  Thev  readily 
listen  to  the  recitals  of  a  companion  who  describes  the  littfc  arts  by  wbicn  he  pro- 
cures forbidden  indulgences,  escapes  the  vigilance  of  parents,  and  deceives  them. 
One  snch  companion  has  it  in  his  power  to  corrupt  the  children  of  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  group  of  boys  form  connections  in  practising 
petty  vices,  which  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon  their  character  faroutweigh- 
nig  the  salutary  influence  exerted  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  may  be  said  that 
if  parents  cannot  extend  their  control  over  the  morals  of  children  generally,  they 
can,  at  least,  keep  their  own  children  from  bad  companions.  This  is  true  but  in 
part.  Children  are  so  fond  of  each  other's  society,  and  so  weary  of  the  monotony 
of  retirement,  that  they  seize  greodilv  upon  all  t£ie  incidental  oppcortunities  which 
present  themselves  for  meeting  with  companions,  making  choice  of  associates 
rather  from  congenial  tastes  and  feelings  than  from  monu  oooaiderations.    The 
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greatest  sectirity  wQI  therefore  be  found  to  exist  in  those  ooannvnitiee  where,  hy 
rarious  means,  the  youthful  popnlaton  are  generall}^  kept  far  from  the  contamin- 
ation of  vice.  What  may  be  oone  to  repress  jayenile  misdemeanors,  as  they  are 
now  manifested  too  commonly  in  public  places  and  in  the  streets,  is  a  subject  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  The  difficulty  lies  chiefly  with  those  children  who  are  neg- 
lected by  their  parents,  and  with  others  who,  when  beyond  the  observation  of 
their  parents,  are  swayed  by  the  example  of  the  former.  '  The  negligence  of  many 
parents,  who  otherwise  are  "good  citizens,  in  respect  to  the  moral  training  of  their 
children,  is  almost  unaccountable.  They  provide  liberal! v  for  their  physical 
wants,  but  leave  them,  as  if  strangely  indifferent  to  their  higher  interests,  to  form 
their  own  moral  habits  and  tastes.  They  do  not  apply  their  minds  constantly  and 
earnestly  to  the  subject  of  forming  their  character.  They  neither  study  the  prin- 
ciples, nor  inform  themselves  of  the  best  methods,  of  training  their  children  to  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  Their  minds  are  enm^ssed  with  business,  or  with  the  demands 
of  social  life.  They  act  as  if  they  oelieved  that  a  pecuniary  provision  for  the 
present  and  future  support  of  their  offspring  were  the  main  part  of  parental  obli 
gation.  But  is  there  anything  more  sure  to  end  in  disaster  than  leaving  indis- 
creet and  inexperienced  children,  in  whom  the  passions  are  strong  and  the  under- 
standing weak,  to  choose  their  own  ways  and  their  own  associations? 

Popular  LrrERATURB  and  Amusemknts. — The  daily  papers  lie  upon  the 
tables  of  every  household.  The  angry  auarrels  of  editors  wiUi  each  otiier,  the 
bitterness  of  pnolitical  controversy,  ana  tne  mendacity  of  the  press  on  the  eve  of 
elections,  furnish  a  very  unsuitaole  aliment  for  the  youn^*  And  how  many  of  the 
short,  spicy  paragraphs,  with  which  the  editor  or  contributor  seeks  to  enhven  his 
columns,  are  addressed  to  the  sensual  passions,  in  language  and  tone  so  lascivious 
that  no  pure  minded  father  could  read  it  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  This  is  the 
more  alarming  as  a  sign  of  the  tiroes,  from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  is  the 
supply  of  material  such  in  amount  as  no  other  age  ever  knew,  and  the  reading 
haoits  of  the  young,  in  consequence  of  our  public  schoolfi,  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  adults  in  former  times,  but  that  those  papers  which  are  the  least  scrupulous  in 
their  moral  tone,  have  often  a  wider  circulation  than  others,  and  are  even  exten- 
sively patronized  for  the  use  of  families.  It  is  not  necessary  hero  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  much  of  the  lighter  literature,  of  no  better  moral  tendency^  which  finds  its 
way^  to  the  homes  of  the  young,  vitlatin^i  their  imaginations  with  pictures  of  scenes 
which  no  pure  mind  can  contemplate  with  pleasure.  Many  of  tlie  popular  amuse- 
ments, too— once  an  occasional  luxury,  but  now  a  necessity  of  the  young — have 
the  same  character  and  tendency.  Tney  must  be  adapted  to  low  ana  vulgar 
tastes,  in  order  to  attract  the  multitude  and  be  made  proutable.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  support  they  receive  comes  from  children,  for  whose  injury  the  fond, 
but  inconsiderate  parent,  pays  the  price  more  freely  than  ho  does  his  school  tax. 

Hastt  Lboulatiok  to  be  Atoidbd. — As  we  are  destitute  of  the  guidance 
of  any  well-settled  and  lon^-tried  system  of  school  legislation,  in  advance  of  our 
own,  in  any  of  the  States  of^he  Union,  and  as  those  of  the  old  world  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  our  condition,  we  are  obliged  to  develop  a  system  of  our  own  as  exigencies 
arise,  and  to  proceed  sometimes  without  the  light  of  much  experience.  Many 
new  laws  relating  to  schools  have  been  enacted  within  a  few  years,  and  these  do 
not  always  perfectly  harmonize  with  each  other.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  if 
new  laws  proposed  for  adoption,  should  first  undergo  a  little  more  careful  scrutiny 
by  some  person^  or  persons,  familiar  with  all  the  existing  enactments  on  the  sul>> 
ject,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  so  that  a  strict  consistency 
and  unity  of  character  should  be  preserved.  The  importance  of  tliis  subject  will 
not  be  oiminished  at  all  by  the  revision  of  the  laws  now  in  progress.  Unless 
great  caution  be  used,  the  a^ustment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are  now 
so  disjointed,  will  soon  be  disturbed  a^n.  The  danger  lies  more  on  the  side  of 
over-legislation  than  of  too  little  legislation. 

School  Books  abd  Apparatus  should  kot  be  supplied  bt  the  State. — 
Admitting  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  public  schools  with  books,  maps,  and 
apparatus,  there  is  no  j^x>d  reason  why  the  towns  and  cities  should  not  themselves 
supply  the  means  of  doing  iL  They  certainly  have  the  ability.  If  they  are  un- 
wilhng  to  do  it,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  provide  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  this  species  of  property.  The  towns,  if  ^ey  purchase  their  own  books 
and  apparatus,  can  select  precisely  what  they  need,  ^-hereas  the  State  cannot 
adapt  Its  bounty  to  circumstances,  but  must  adopt  tne  same  measure  for  all.  It 
will  thus  happen  that  schools  already  f\imished  with  these  things  will  have  a  su- 
perfluous supply.  The  history  of  the  past  shows  that  mone^  so  appropriated  does 
not  accomplisn  so  much  good  as  a  less  amount  would  do,  ir  raised  and  erpended 
by  the  towns  themselves. 
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PnoTiNCB  ov  THK  State  aki>  THB  Pboplb. — The  state  does  not  attempt  to 
confer  the  boon  of  education  upon  the  people;  it  only  eives  them  the  i)ower  and 
the  requisite  facilities  for  supporting  schools.  It  indeed  rehires  certain  schools 
to  be  maintained ;  but  it  leaves,  in  great  measure,  to  the  will  of  the  people  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  they  shall  attain.  While  this  truly  philosopmc  and 
well  balanced  system,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  State,  receives  the  admiratian 
ol  the  world,  there  are,  we  regret  to  say,  towns,  few  indeed  in  nmnber,  and  becom- 
ing fewer  every  year,  which  complain  of  State  interference,  and  wish  to  be  left  in 
their  native  independence.  It  is  regarded  as  an  inconvenience  to  be  compelled  to 
nuiintain  public  schools  for  a  given  length  of  time  each  year,  and  to  be  at  the  ex- 

Sense  of  paying  for  the  services  of  the  school  committee,  which  might  so  easily  be 
ispensea  with. 

Human  foresight  can  scarcely  devise  a  way  of  organizing  a  Board  of  Education, 
and  of  appointing  its  members,  and  the  officers  and  agents  employed  in  its  service, 
in  which  the  liabilities  to  abuse  shall  be  less,  and  the  certwnty  of  usefttlncss 
greater.  Men  selected  for  their  wisdom  and  experience  devote  their  best  thoughts 
to  the  great  interests  committed  to  their  hands.  The  man  whom  they  place  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  eryoying  their  confidence,  and  receiving  ueir  counsel, 
devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  people,  collecting  from  every 
Quarter  the  most  valuable  information,  and  throwing  it  out  from  the  heart  of  the 
btate  to  circulate  in  every  artery  and  vein.  Side  Dy  side  with  him  stand  able 
men,  familiar  with  the  practical  workins  of  every  part  of  the  system,  who  visit 
every  town  and  village  in  the  State,  and  render  roost  valuable  assistance  to  the 
local  committees,  ana  to  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  Besides  all  this,  the  Board 
has  rendered  a  noble  service  by  its  Normal  Schools  and  Teaehers'  Institutes,  in 
elevating  the  teacher's  profession  to  its  present  high  poslti(m.  It  is  strange  in- 
deed that  there  should  be  a  single  town  In  the  Commonwealth  that  can  overkxA 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  this  wise  policy. 

The  increased  intelligence  of  the  people  will,  among  its  other  results,  manifest 
its  power  in  the  increased  ability  and  skill  with  which  they  engage  in  their  various 
enternrises,  producing  within  the  period  of  a  single  generation  an  increase  of 
wealth  whicn  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  bost  of  education.  Any 
town  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  good  schools,  will  find,  in  that  circum 
stance,  an  element  of  growth.  It  will,  on  that  account,  draw  to  itself  from  abroad 
wealth,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Both  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  the  refinement 
and  civilization  of  the  people  will  be  enhanced.  If  we  take  a  nigher  view,  and  in- 
quire how  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  oan  make  the  naost  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  improvement  of  mankmd,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  reply,  by  sending 
out  into  the  world  well-educated  and  well-trained  men  and  women  to  act  their 
part  with  honor  in  advancing  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  all  the  interests  of 
society. 

Irrxgular  Attbndaivcb  op  Pupkia— The  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  is  a  subject  that  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  have,  in 
any  measure,  power  to  diminish  it  The  loss  of  one-fifth  of  the  benefit  for  which 
pecuniary  provision  is  made  by  a  public  tax.  is  a  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  tax-payer.  If  society  has  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  uponlus  property 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evils  consequent  on  a  state  of  popular  ignorance, 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  jusUy  entitled  to  expect  that  there  shall  be  no  culpable 
neglect  in  attempting  to  secnre  the  foil  amount  of  the  benefit  contemplated.  The 
parent  is  bound  oy  a  two-fold  obligation — to  his  children  and  to  the  conununity — 
to  see  that  the  means  of  education  provided  at  the  public  expense,  be  not  neglect- 
ed by  his  children.  Each  town  and  city  is  also  oonnd  to  use  all  reasonable  en- 
deavors, throngh  appropriate  officers,  to  bring  all  the  children  living  within  its 
borders  under  the  influence  of  the  public  schools.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  in  the  schools  at  all,  the  same  arguments  would  prove  that  their 
attendance  should  be  such  as  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  manner,  the  object  for 
which  the  schools  are  supported.  If  parents  have  no  just  right  to  withhold  their 
children  from  the  schools,  much  less  have  they  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children  of  others  by  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of  their  own. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  a  pupil  may  attend  school  at  just  such  times  as  he  or  his 
parent  may  choose,  and  is  entitlea  to  receive  instruction  accordingly,  it  will  follow 
either  that  his  class  ought  to  be  detained  till  his  deficiency  in  the  class  exercises 
shall  be  made  up,  or  that  special  instruction  ought  to  be  i}rovided  for  him  out  of 
the  class.  But  no  one  will  pretend  to  such  a  nelit  as  this.  Vwrioss  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  by  dinerent  towns  to  diminish  this  irregularity  of^  attend- 
ance. In  some  places  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  public  discussion,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  community  has  been  so  improved  as  to  act  verf  favorably  upon 
the  minds  of  parents.  In  others,  a  custom  prevails,  of  publishing  in  the  school 
report  the  names  of  those  who  nave  distinguished  themselves  for  their  regular 
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attendaoee.  In  rnsny  towns,  rales  hare  bsen  established  by  the  sdwol  eommittee. 
excluding  ftxnn  the  school  those  whose  absences  exceed  a  certain  amount.  A  still 
better  method  is  that  of  degradinK  such  pupils,  by  putting  them  into  a  lower  class. 
Great  success  has,  in  seveml  instances,  attended  the  labors  of  persons  appointed  to 
loolc  after  absentees,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  absence,  and  to  use  proper 
means  to  bring  them  back  to  the  schools.  No  doubt  different  courses  will  neea  to 
be  pursued  in  different  places.  Mild  and  persuasive  measures,  if  successful,  will 
prove  the  best.  In  manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  something  more  may  be  re- 
quired. A  very  important  point  will  be  gained  if  the  public  attention  is  so  drawn 
to  the  subject  as  to  lead  to  any  course  of  action  upon  it. 

Dkficirmcies  I2T  MoRAL  Trautino  —In  respect  to  the  moral  training  of  the 
young,  there  are  still  ^ater  deficiencies  than  in  their  intellectual  training.  The 
causes  of  this  are  various.  Too  frequently  the  subject  receives  but  little  direct 
attention.  It  b  looked  upon  as  a  purely  incidental  part  of  education,  and  is  either 
neslected  or  treated  in  a  desultory  manner.  This  is  the  first  error  to  be  corrected. 
All  the  parties  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  must,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  come  to  view  this  subject  in  another  ligiit,  and  to  r^^d 
the  discipline  of  the  scnools  in  the  light  of  its  direct  and  vital  connection  with  the 
public  morals.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  duty  of  the  comnranity 
at  large,  and  of  parents  in  particular.  But  when  the  public  sentiment,  parental 
influence,  and  the  school  supervision,  are  all  as  they  should  be^  there  will  still  re- 
main a  great  work  to  be  performed  bv  the  teacher.  If  he  thmks  lightly  of  this 
part  of  hu  duties,  he  is  not  worthy  of  his  i^ace.  How  far  the  ranks  of  the  preces- 
sion would  be  thinned,  if  all  such  incumbents  were  dismissed,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say.  But  it  is  quite  clear  thnt  the  schools  should  never  be  committed  to  such 
hands.  None  ought  to  be  selected  for  this  responsible  office  but  persons  of  moral 
earnestness,  who  themselves  attach  great  importance  to  the  subject  of  morals,  and 
who  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  it  by  the  labor  they  bestow  upon  their  own 
moral  improvement. '  A  person  who  does  not  aotnally  make  it  his  definite  aim  to 
•  study  his  own  heart,  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  all  the  pure  and  noble  affections^ 
to  control  his  passions,  and  to  subdue  his  inordinate  appetites,  cannot  have  tliat 
moral  discipline,  nor  that  knowledge  of  its  means  and  processes,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  morals  of  the  young. 

GoMMOM  Mistake  ix  thk  Discii*u2ik  of  Crildrsn. — ^The  most  common 
mistake  in  th^  discipline  of  children  is  that  of  judging  their  moral  acts  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  minds.  Many  thmgs  which  appear  cleariy  wrong  to  a  person 
of  experience  and  mature  reflection,  do  not  appear  so  to  a  child.  His  fWings  may 
readily  respond  to  simple  princii^es  that  are  purely  moral,  so  far  as  they  are  un- 
derstood. But  maxims  which  are  the  result  01  the  experience  and  observation  of 
centuries,  though  current  in  society,  and  identified  in  our  minds  with  moral  law, 
do  not  come  to  the  uninstructed  mind  of  a  child  with  the  same  meaning  or  with 
the  same  authority  as  they  do  to  ours.  So  it  is  with  many  of  those  nues  which 
we  have  come  to  adopt  from  expediency.  If  we  put  all  these  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  simplest  dictates  of  conscience,  and  suppose  the  child  to  understand 
tiiem  and  feel  their  force  as  he  does  the  latter,  we  do  him  great  injustice.  Disci- 
pline administered  without  regard  to  this  distinction  will  often  be  founded  on  nM>- 
lives  and  feelings  falsely  attributed  to  the  child,  with  an  appeal  to  a  sense  of  ob- 
ligation which  nas,  as  yet,  no  existence  in  his  mind.  If,  instead  of  judging  his 
motives  by  a  standard  known  only  to  adults,  and  making  him  fbel  an  authority 
that  seems  to  him  purely  arbitrary,  we  were  to  seize  upon  some  moral  sentiment 
vrithm  him,  whose  authloritv  he  understands  and  acknowledges^  and  to  refer  the 
act  under  consideration  to  tnat  sentiment  or  principle,  both  parties  would  then  be 
acting  upon  common  ground,  and  the  wrong  reprehended  by  the  one  would  be 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  tlie  other.  Indeed,  an  mdividual  act  can  be 
shown  to  be  wrong,  before  a  general  nmxim  or  abstract  rule,  applying  to  a  larg» 
class  of  such  acts,  can  be  comprehended.  That  arbitrary  procedure  which  makes 
one  feel  the  terror  of  autiiority  without  feeling  the  fbroe  or  moral  obligation,  often 
produces  a  deleterious  effect  by  creating  a  keen  sense  of  injustice. 

Failure  in  GoTKRHMxirr. — Without  nraoh  observation  and  reflection,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  one  can  succeed  in  a  work  of  such  delicacy  and  complexity. 
In  school  discipline  the  facts  of  the  case  merelr  (pve  the  starting  point.  The  in- 
clinations whicn  ptedispose  one  to  such  acts,  the  impulses  which  moved  him  to  it. 
the  law  by  whicn  such  inclinations  and  impulses  can  be  cheeked,  the  effect « 
certain  modes  of  treatment,  the  choice  of  the  best  means  and  the  use  of  them  in 
the  proper  time  and  manner— these  are  points  on  which  tbeinexperiencwl  teacher 
has  not  sufficiently  reflected.  He  prooeeds,  at  once,  to  handle  weapons  whieh  h% 
does  not  know  how  to  use,  and  whether  he  do  more  harm  than  nod  is  a  mer» 
matter  of  chance.    An  act  done  in  a  ponkn  ia  pnnishad  ia  a  paeiiiwiare  maimerf 
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find  the  eyil,  instead  of  being  remedied,  is  strengthened.  Forgetting  that  the 
teacher's  spirit  begets  its  like  in  the  pupil,  he  proceeds  quite  confidently  to  cast 
out  devils  oy  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils.  ,He,  by  an  injudicious  threat, 
deprives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  using  any  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  except  the 
particular  one— not  the  best  perhaps — to  which  he  is  committed.  A  skillful  disci- 
plinarian will  have  large  resources.  If  one  method  does  not  succeed,  he  has 
another  at  hand;  and  instead  of  being  embarrassed,  he  is  clearer  in  his  judgment 
OS  to  what  is  needed  than  he  was  before.  This  fertility  of  expedients  is  the  result 
of  much  thought,  suggested  generally  by  personal  experience.  The  teacher  has 
no  right  to  undertake  so  delicate  and  responsible  a  task  without  much  preparation 
and  much  thought  He  must,  indeed,  begin  without  experience,  but  not  without 
observation  and  reflection.  If  a  young  teacher  would  mrst  become  an  assistant, 
and  in  that  situation  treasure  up  experience,  under  the  iniidance  of  another,  it 
would  prevent  many  of  the  failures  which  now  occur.  When  inconsiderate  per- 
sons have  undertaken  to  teach  without  having  studied  the  subject  of  school  gov- 
ernment, school  committees  could  aid  them  by  calling  their  attention  early  to  the 
subject.  Many  a  teacher  could  in  this  way  be  so  prepared  for  an  emergency  as 
to  be  able  to  nieet  it  without  a  total  failure',  and  so  he  saved  from  the  disgrace  of 
an  early  dismissal.  Though  the  teacher  must  reflect  for  himself,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal knowled^  of  the  principles  to  be  acted  on,  he  can  be  aided  in  his  reflection 
by  others.  It  ts  no  uncoramor.  thing  for  one  who  fails  in  government  in  the  flrst 
school,  to  succeed  well  afterwards.  The  first  furnishes  materials  for  reflection, 
and  compels  one  to  study  the  nature  of  children,  their  temptations,  their  weak- 
ness, and  their  wantx.  and  to  learn  by  what  means  a  wrong  feeling  may  best  be 
corrected,  or  a  right  reeling  strengthened.  And  when  once  the  teacher  begins  to 
reflect  carefully,  nnd  to  proceed  upon  settled  nrinciples  and  by  sober  calculation, 
there  will  sooii  be,  with  a  person  adapted  to  ttie  profession,  an  approximation  to 
the  right  way,  that  can  not  in  the  end  fail  of  being  success  Ail. 

Highest  Succkbs  in  Govbrnmbmt. — There  can  be  no  true  moral  training,  no 
formation  of  character  on  great  and  immutable  principles,  where  nothing  more  is* 
done  than  to  enforce  rules  established  for  convenience.  A  child  ought  to  be 
taught  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the  will  of  God.  In  one  respect  the  teacher  and 
pupil  ought  to  stand  on  a  level  with  each  other,  both  bowing  to  the  will  of  their 
MaKcr^  and  performing  tlieir  respective  duties  to  each  other  out  of  regard  to  his 
authontv.  A  school  snould  be  led  to  view  itself  as  under  the  inspec^on  of  an  All- 
seeing  witness.,  and  each  member  to  hold  himHelf  accountable  to  Him  for  the 
spirit  and  character  of  his  deportment  Let  these  comprehensive  principles  be 
kept  before  the  mind,  and  they  will  have  a  weigtit  of  authority  which  every  one 
will  feel.  There  will  be  a  sense  of  obligation  lying  back  of  the  teacher's  rules, 
making  it  the  easier  for  him  to  require  of  them  the  performance  of  their  duties 
from  the  fact  tliat  both  he  and  they  together  are  accountable  to  a  higher  being. 
In  this  way  the  moral  natures  of  children  are  called  into  action.  The  conscience 
has  its  part  to  act.  A  line  is  dropped  which  sounds  the  heart  to  its  lowest  depths. 
Character  thus  formed  has  strengtn  and  firmness.  Its  roots  strike  deep  and  spread 
in  every  direction,  giving  a  vigorous  growth  to  its  trunk  and  waving  brtoches, 
and  holding  them  firmly  in  their  true  position.    Such  a  method  of  treatment  woald 

I  prevent  many  of  the  collisions  which  will  otherwise  occur  between  the  parties, 
t  will  place  both  upon  higher  ground,  and  render  the  one  voluntarily  suoject  to 
the  other.  While  the  latter  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  be  just  and  kind,  and 
to  govern  according  to  the  will  of  his  mster  in  Heaven,  th6  former  will  generally 
feel  the  equity  and  propriety  of  being  held  to  the  corresponding  obligation  of  obo 
dience  and  respect  So  far  as  success  attends  discipline  conducted  on  these  prin 
ciples,  its  influence  will  extend  to  all  places  and  to  all  times.  It  will  follow  the 
pupil  as  he  leaves  the  school  room,  and  manifest  itself  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
others.  His  companions  will  be  treated  with  kindness.  Wrong  and  violence  will 
be  inflicted  upon  no  one,  even  the  most  helpless.  The  rights  of  property  will  be 
regarded,  though  the  possessor  may  be  far  away,  and  though  there  he  no  one  at 
hand,  eitner  to  restrain  from  evil  conduct  or  to  witness  against  it  The  home  will 
feel  the  power  of  such  a  school  discipline.  The  habit  of  respect  and  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  teacher,  and  of  affectionate  and  courteous  intercourse  with  pupUs, 
will  manifest  its  power  and  influence  in  the  presence  of  a  parent,  brotner,  or 
sister. 

TsAciiBRs^  IxsTiTUTBS. — ^Eleven  Teachers*  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
year,  with  1,872  members,  or  an  average  of  125  teachers  to  each  Institute. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  contains  an  Appendix  full  of  valuable 
statistics,  (a  summary  of  which  is  ^ven  below,  but  which  to  be  appreciated  must 
be  examined  in  detful,)  and  Reports  of  oflScers  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools.    In  no  State  are  the  defects  of  the  schools  more  faithfhlly  and  fully  dis- 
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OTUsed  and  pointed  ont  fbr  pnbllc  scrutiny'  and  reprobation.  We  have  room  for 
onlj  a  few  extracts  from  these  reports. 

SUMMABT  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  towns  (not  including  three  incorporated  in  1855,)    .        .        .        828 

Number  of  towns  that  liave  made  returns, 827 

Number  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State,       .        .        ...  .     4,215 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  .  .  218,984 
Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  in  summer,  189,997 
Number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages,  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  In  winter,  .  202,709 
Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,  .  .  .  148,978 
Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,  .  .  .  167,657 
Number  of  children  under  five  attending  Public  Schools,    .       .        .  15,601 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,  .  .  .  21,877 
Number  of  teachers  in  summer— males,  875;  females,  4,262;  total,     .  4,687 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter— males,  1,789;  females,  8,071;  total,  .  4,810 
Number  of  different  persons  emploved  as  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools, 

during  the  year, — ^malcs,  1,809;  females,  5,825;  total,        .        .        .         7,184 
Average  length  of  Public  Schools,  seven  months  and  sixteen  days. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  including  board,         .       •       S41.45 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  includmg  board,  .        .        .     17.29 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  taxes  for  tbe  support  of  Public  Schools, 
including  only  the  wages  of  teachers,  board^  and  fuel,  .       •    (1,137,407.76 

Increase  for  the  year, .        .     128,985.50 

Income  of  surplus  revenue  appropriated  only  for  Public  Schools,  .    9,491,67 

Amount  of  voluntarv  contributions  of  board,  fuel,  &c.,  .  .  .  87,776.09 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools,        ....  84,460.59 

Amount  received  by  the  towns  of  income  of  State  School  Fund,*  48,611.04 

Capital  of  State  School  Fund, 1,625,982.80 

Amount  paid  by  the  towns  and  cities  for  superintendence  of  Schools,  88,149.86 
Aggregate  returned  as  expended  for  wages,  niel,  and  superintendence.  1,266,486.42 
Amount  raised  by  taxes  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue)  for  tne 

education  of  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen,  per  child,  .  5.86 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3,  or  more,  per  child,  .  244 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $4,  or  more,  per  child,  .  .  131 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $5,  or  more,  per  child,        .  65 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $6,  or  more,  per  child,  .  .  85 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  (10,  or  more,  per  child,       .  5 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned, 71 

Average  number  of  scholars,       • 4,716 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition, $82,490.10 

Number  of  private  schools  and  academies, 646 

Estimated  average  attendance  on  private  schools,  ....        17,571 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  .        .  $271,290.06 

Amount  annually  expended  to  promote  popular  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  of  providing  school  books,  of  appropriations  by  tne  legis- 
lature for  Normal  Schools.  Teachers*  Institutes.  &c.,  and  of  the 
support  of  Collegiate,  Professional  and  Charitable  Institutions,  $1,620,222.58 
In  addition  to  the  above  statistics  of  Public  Schools,  we  glean  the  following  items 
of  expenditure  for  other  educational  and  humane  purposes  for  1855. 

State  Reform  School  for  Bovs  at  Westborough, $47,960 

State  Industrial  School  for  (>irls  at  lAncaster, 19,662 

Education  of  the  Blind  at  Perkins  Asylum, 10,552 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  American  Asylum,      .  .  8,000 

Educationof  Idiots,  (including $25,000  for  building,)        ....      80,000 

State  Normal  Schools, 16,000 

State  Scholarships  in  Colleges  for  High  School  teachers,  .  .  •  2,400 
Expenses  of  Board  of  Education,  Secretary  and  Assistant,  .       .       .  5,000 

Expenses  of  Teachers'  Institutes 4,000 

Expenses  of  Agents  and  Lecturers  of  Board  of  Education,         .       .  2,500 

State  and  County  Teachers*  Association, 600 

American  Institute  of  Instruction, 800 

State  Board  of  A^cultore, 9,000 

Agricultural  Societies, 10,542 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 2,500 

Support  of  Pauper  Insane, 58,800 

Support  of  Paupers  and  State  Alms-Honses, 200,000 

Agent  for  Discharged  Convicts, 1,000 

<~       I r ■  I      I    I  I         _        _i ^^___^ . -  ■       ■ 

*  Th«  Iftw  reqaires  each  town  and  tAtj  to  niae  by  tax  at  least  $1.50  fbr  each  child  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15,  as  the  eondition  Ibr  icoeiTlng  a  share  of  the  State  School  Toad. 
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Professor  Alpheus  Croebjr,  one  of  the  Agents  of  tiie  Board,  reports : 

Pkrfbctiok  kot  Rkacbkd. — ^Massaehusetts  has  so  worthilr  acted  her  part  a$ 
pioneer,  not  only  m  the  first  institution  of  free  schools  for  all,  but,  more  reoentlr, 
in  that  reawakened  interest  and  those  signal  improTements  in  onr  systems  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  one  of  the  earlj  principals  of  your  Normal  Schools  has  so 
happily  termed,  in  a  late  address,  the  rtvivcU  of  educaiion.  that  (me  would  be  glad 
to  oeliere,  if  possible,  that  her  schools  were  now  without  niult — the  goal  of  penec- 
tion  autte  attained.  But  no  one  can  be  practically  familiar  wiUi  our  c(»nmon 
school  system  without  the  deep  conviction  that,  howerer  much  may  have  been 
done,  there  still  remains  much  to  do;  that  the  system,  with  its  venerable  founda- 
tion and  recent  improvements,  has  still  many  inequalities  and  irregularities  of 
action,  and  manv  unharmonized  details;  and  that  its  noble  theory  is  not  uufre- 
quently  degradea  by  the  unworthy  r^resentation  of  a  mean  practice. 

Insquautt  or  EDt70ATioRAi«  FinviLBOBS. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  educational  aspect  of  Massachusetts  consists  in  the  striking  con- 
trasts presented  by  difierent  towns  (lying,  perhaps,  side  by  side,  and  closely  akin 
in  other  respects)  in  the  interest,  zeal,  Uberali^,  wisdom,  and  efficiency,  with 
which  they  manage  their  public  schools.  Almost  all  strangers,  and  most  citizens, 
are  so  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  these  contrasts,  that  thev  are  almost  sure  either 
to  over  or  undervalue  the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  according  as  they 
take,  for  the  basis  of  their  estimate,  a  town  of  the  higher  or  lower  cUss. 

Lbhoth  of  Schools. — ^In  whatever  other  respects  the  State  is  advancing 
educationally,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  amount  of  schooling  which 
it  furnishes  to  its  children.  In  the  school  abstracts  for  the  years  1844-6, 1846-6, 
and  1846-7,  the  average  length  of  the  schools  is  given,  for  each  year,  as  seven 
months  and  twenty-five  days,  while  for  each  of  the  years  1868-4,  and  1864-^,  it  is 
given  as  only  seven  months  and  sixteen  days.  As  these  months  are  only  tchool 
wuH^  of  four  weeks  each,  it  follows  that  tne  average  of  our  school  year  can  be 
butUttle  more  than  thirty  weeks,  or  not  much  above  half  of  the  calendar  year. 

Cboicb  or  School  GoMMrrrixs. — This  is  too  often  influenced  by  other  con- 
siderationB  besides  the  best  welfare  of  the  schools;  as  party  spirit,  sectarian  jeal- 
ousy or  compromise,  personal  pique,  love  of  change,  weariness  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  Ihe  jiutj  &c. 

Poor  SchooltHOUSKS. — How  manj  wretched  school-houses  are  there  still  in 
the  Commonwealth,  wretchedly  contrived,  wretchedly  built,  wretchedly  furnished, 
wretchedly  ventilated  and  warmed,  wretchedly  kept,— no,  wretchedly  neglected 
and  abfuea,  and  tiiemselves  abundant  soiirces  of  wretchedness  1    The  condition  in 


by  the  eyes,  and  other  no  less  credible  witnesses. 


BoARDiKO  BousD. — This  practice,  while  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
other  respects  are  perhaps  nearly  balanced^  deprives  the  teacher  of  that  quiet 
room,  witn  the  books  ana  writing  desk,  which  every  teacher  needs,  and  of  that 
daily  study  and  special  preparation  for  the  school  exercises,  without  which  no 
teacher  can  do  his  oest,  and  converts  the  wh<de  school  season  into  a  continuous 
period  of  visiting,  with  its  various  admixtures,  in  difiTerent  cases,  of  feasting,  par- 
ties, games,  chit-chat,  jokes,  flirtations,  and  gossip. 

Choics  of  PBUDsmiAL  GoMMrrTKBS.— The  custom  is  still  extensively  prev- 
alent of  appointing  the  citizens  of  the  district  to  this  office,  mainly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation,  and  then  of  leavhug  each  one  to  keep  the  schod  machinery  in 
moti(Hi  his  year  without  a  district  tax.  He  must  take  care,  of  course,  that  the  old 
house  does  not  fall  down  on  Aw  %miA,  If  the  boarding  round  system  prevails,  be 
is  expected  to  famish  gratuitously  an  over^Snnday  home  to  the  teachers  whom  he 
employs,  and  a  room  where^  through  the  week,  tney  may  keep  their  trunks  and 
change  theur  clothes ;  but  then  he  Is  regarded  as  excusable  ir  he  employs  such 
teachers  as  will  be  agreeatrfe  to  his  own  family,  some  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  it 
may  be,  or,  peihaps,  one  of  his  own  children. 

And  as,  upon  this  system,  the  district  meeting  becomes  a  mere  form,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  no  more  attend  it  than  are  absolutely  requisite  to  carfy  out  the  form, 
and  these  periiaps  thitmgh  the  special  solicitation  ofthe  clerk. 

Crahob  of  Tbacbbbs^— The  flittings  of  teaehers  fiom  place  to  phu;e,  and 
their  changes  and  interchanges  of  their  scenes  of  labor,  look,  to  one  who  can  dart 
his  eye  over  the  field,  like  a  rapidly  played  game.  But  how  unfortunate  a  gamo 
to  the  pupils  who  are  played  upon,  I  need  not  remark. 


"J 
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From  the  Reports  of  the  Town  School  Committees  we  might  select  extracts  to 
show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  hest  qualified  to  judge  from  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  there  are  great  evils  and  defects  to  be  removed.  We  shall  notice 
bat  one  evil — one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  formidable  evils  in  the  practical  work- 
ings of  our  public  school  systems. 

Truancy,  ^v-attekdance. — One  of  the  most  perplcxine  difficulties  which 
the  committeenave  had  to  enfioanter  during  the  past  year,  is  that  of  truancy  and 
non-Attendance. 

The  vicinity  of  some  of  our  school-houses  is  polluted  by  the  presence  of  profane 
and  vulgAr  bo^s,  not  only  vile  themselves,  but  exercising  a  most  disastrous  influ- 
ence upon  their  less  depraved  associates.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  their 
return  to  the  paths  of  vu*tue  and  decency,  and  in  some  cases  with  success.  Where 
the  conduct  of  the  incorrigible  has  fallen  under  the  cognisance  of  the  law,  the  law 
has  been  enforced.  But  many  cases  municipal  regulations  do  not  reach.  The 
question  at  present  is,  not  so  much  what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  as  how  shall  we  protect  ^e  innocent. — Cheitea, 

How  much  of  tmancy  there  is  among  the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  we  can 
not  tell.  But  we  fear  there  is  no  little.  We  fear  that  many  very  busy  and  very 
easy  parents,  think  their  children  are  at  school  while  they  are  off  playing  in  the 
streets,  and  perhaps  in  actual  mischief. — Brad/ortL 

The  prevailing  occupation  of  the  people  of  this  town  renders  the  labor  of  chil- 
dren, especially  male  children,  available  at  an  early  age;  and  offers  a  strong 
temptation  to  employ  their  hands  to  the  impoverishment  of  their  minds. — Groac' 
land. 

Your  Committee  can  not  refrain  fh>m  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  town,  to 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  upon  the  schools. — ^ptwich. 

The  Committee  are  constrained  to  believe,  that  the  evils  of  irregular  attendance 
of  the  pupils  at  the  schools  are  not  fnUy  comprehended. — NahanL 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  great  irregularity  of  attendance  is  attributable  mainly 
to  Inattention  and  inefiSciency  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  until  they  are  brought 
to  see  and  feel  the  evil — ^the  serious  evil  they  are  inflicting  on  their  children— it 
will  not  be  wholly  removed. — Sauffu$» 

There  is  in  the  community  a  great  disregard  of  punctuality  in  the  attibdance  of 
the  scholars. — Groton, 

The  whole  number  of  truants,  806.  Of  these,  292  were  boys  and  fourteen  were 
girls.  Twentv-two  of  the  boys  were  arrested  by  virtue  of  warrant;  two  of  these 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  employment  and  reformation  foi  juvenile  offenders,  for 
two  years,  three  for  one  year,  and  four  for  six  months ;  nine  were  bailed  b  v  parents 
or  bv  IKends,  and  for  fonr  employment  was  found.  Whole  number  of  absentees, 
(children  not  attending  school  and  apparently  out  of  employment,)  482.  Of  these, 
871  were  boys,  and  111  were  girls.  Of  the  truants  and  absentees,  166  were  Amer- 
ican, and  620  were  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  absentees  who  were  placed  in 
schools,  forty-four  had  never  attended  Mshool  in  this  city. — LoweU. 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  at  our  public  schools  is  an  evil  loudly  de- 
manding remedy « — MaJam, 

There  is  yet  a  lack  of  regularity  and  ponctaality  in  the  attendance  of  scholars 
at  the  different  schools. — ^ondutm. 

An  average  absence  of  four  or  five  daily  and  even  of  eleven  in  the  instance  of 
one  district  during  the  summer  term,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  your  Committee 
believe  wholly  nnnecessary.  The  aotual  loss  in  the  latter  school  amounted  to  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  days,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  wh^e  term. — ffaroard. 

The  highest  average  attendance  in  any  of  the  schools  is  90  per  cent.,  while  in 
some  it  is  as  low  as  86  per  cent — NorthAndge. 

Tkachbbs*  Associations.  The  sum  of  $150  is  paid  annually  to  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  and  the  sum  of  $60  to  each  County  Teachers'  Association, 
in  aid  of  the  expense  of  holding  one  or  more  annual  meetings. 

Akbrican  Imri'iTtiTB  of  Ihstbuction.  The  State  has  paid  annually,  since 
1886,  the  sum  of  $800,  in  aid  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Massachcsstts  Teacher.  A  monthly  periodical,  now  in  the  seventh  volume, 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  without  any 
aidfiromtlxe  State. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Annudl  R^ort  of  iht  SuperMtendenl  of  Pubiic  Instruction^  (FnnciB  W,  Shearman, J 
made  to  the  Ltgishiurt  for  ihe  year  1858.    216  pages. 

We  have  not  received  a  Report  of  the  Pablic  or  Common  Schools  of  M iohigau 
later  than  that  for  1853.  lliis  document  contains  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the  super, 
vision  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  Proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; and  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Public  Schools  of  De- 
troit, with  other  valuable  papers.  As  ^e  Report  of  the  Superintendent  does  not 
go  into  much  detail  respecting  the  working  of  the  system  of  primary  schools,  we 
can  make  but  few  extracts. 

System  of  Taxation. — The  system  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  primary 
schools  is  three-fold.  It  consists  of  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valua- 
tion thereof,  assessed  by  the  supervisor  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  township; 
twenty-five  dollars  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  biooks  for  the  libra- 
ries, and  the  remainder  is  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  of  the  town- 
ship for  the  support  of  the  schools  therein,  and  collected  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  State  and  county  taxes ;  of  a  tax  raised  by  vote  at  the  annual  school 
district  meeting,  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  in  the  district,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  which  tax  is  also  returned  to  the  supervisor, 
and  levied,  collected,  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  township  taxes  are 
levied,  collected  and  returned ;  thirdly,  a  rate  bill  made  out  by  the  director  of  the 
school  district,  against  the  person  or  persons  sending  children  to  the  school,  for  the 
amount  of  tuition  and  fuel  ror  which  be  is  liable,  coflected  by  the  assessor,  if  neces- 
sary, by  distress  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  to  make  up  any  deficiency  which 
may  arise  after  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  the  funds  arisfng  from 
the  sources  of  taxation  above  mentioned  are  exhausted,  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

Statisticb. — Thenumber  of  whole  districts,  as  reported,  is        .       .       3,186 

The  numbsr  of  fractional  districts,  as  reported,  is 797 

Whole  number  of  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received,         .       2,462 
Number  of  children  in  each  district,  between  4  and  18,  attending  school,    181,855 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teacher's  wages, $125,068.62 

Whole  amount  raised  by  the  districts,  for  all  purposes,     .        .       .        114,675.69 
Amount  paid  for  building  school-houses,        .       .        .        ...        .     55,586.69 

Amount  paid  for  repairs, 9,941.00 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bill,     .........     87,888.86 

Amountof  mill  tax  as  reported,  .......         80,009.91 

District  tax, 12,041.86 

Amount  of  fines,  penalties,  &c., '      ,       •  868.45 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  libraries, 100,161 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  University,  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
the  Public  Schools  of  Detroit,  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 

MISSISSIPPI  AND  MISSOURI. 

We  have  no  official  or  legislative  reports  relating  to  the  public  sohoolB  of  Mis 
sissippi,  or  of  Missouri,  except  the  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Schools 
of  St.  Louis,  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  in  No.  8,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  848.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  absence  of  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  a  mem 
ber  or  commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  of  the  ten  counties  of  the  State, 
we  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Oommitnoner  (Jonathan  Tenney,) 
for  the  county  of  Wiaborougk^  to  ike  Secretary  of  the  Boards  dated  ManckeMter,  May, 
1856."  The  report  is  a  full,  direct,  practical  document,  and  gives  a  better  msight 
into  the  condition  oi  the  schools,  and  the  working  of  the  system,  than  a  more  gen- 
eral report. 
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Tbachxbs*  Tii8iTnrrE8. — The  law  obliges  each  town  to  raise  by  tax  a  sun  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  one  or  more  Teachers'  Institntes,  held  nnder  the 
appointment  of  the  commissioner  of  the  county.  We  extract  a  fbw  paragraphs 
from  this  part  of  Mr.  Tenney's  report 

During  the  year  past,  437  members  have  attended  the  three  Institutes  of  this 
county.  This  does  not  take  into  account  many  whose  names  are  hot  registered 
because  of  their  ^outh  or  brief  attendance,  nor  does  it  mean  the  many  school 
committees  and  citizens  who  are  often  times  benefited  quite  as  much  as  the  teach- 
ers. In  this  attendance,  undoubtedly,  are  the  names  of  some  who  do  not  teach;  of 
some,  also,  fVom  other  counties;  not  more,  probably,  than  from  this  to  other  coun- 
ties. Among  these  are  most  of  our  oldest  and  best  teachers.  Among  them  are 
about  half  01  the  teachers  in  our  last  winter  schools,  and  probably  two-thirds  of 
those  in  our  next  summer  schools.  Of  thirty  towns  in  the  county,  twenty-eight 
were  represented  in  these  Institutes. 

I  have  watched  teachers  who  have  attended  Institutes  as  I  have  visited  their 
schools,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  tell  them  fVom  those  who  are  too  conceited  to 
improve,  who  are  "  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a 
reason."  Institute  teachers  are  sought  for  by  judicious  committees  now ;  they  are 
shedding  light  that  cannot  be  concealed. 

Institutes  cannot  give  book  learning,  common  sense,  nor  aptness  to  teach,  any 
more  than  the  best  of  school  teachers  can  supply  to  mind  the  deficiencies  of  na- 
ture. But  whatever  of  good  qualities  for  teacnmg  exist  in  any  one,  may  be  vastly 
quickened  and  developed  by  proper  attendance  upon  any  Institute  o'f  tolerable 
regulation  and  instruction.  i 

Certain  it  is^  with  all  their  faults,  Institutes  have  done  more  than  any  other 
agency  ever  did,  to  elevate  our  school  teachers,  and  divest  our  schools  of  many  of 
the  barbarian  notions  and  habits,  that,  ten  or  nfleen  years  ago,  were  common  in 
them.  This,  no  observing,  refiecting  man  will  deny.  Nor  is  the  day  of  their  use- 
fhlness  past.  They  are  improving.  Men  of  practical  judgment ;  men  of  large  and 
successml  experience;  men  acquainted  with  the  history  or  education  and  the  most 
approved  modes  of  reaching  mind  and  developing  its  faculties,  men  who  have  been 
bom  and  nurtured,  or  have  long  labored  in  our  midst,  are  beginning  to  be  sought 
for  to  guide  and  instruct  in  them. 

Ck>HMi88iONERS  VisiTS  TO  THE  SCHOOLS. — The  law  requires  the  Commission- 
er to  spend  at  least  one  day  in  each  town  in  his  county. 

In  my  circuit  I  visited  127  schools,  taught  by  162  teachers  and  numbering  5,616 
pupils.  This  is  an  average  of  more  than  four  schools  and  five  teachers  to  each 
town,  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  exceeds,  in  this  respect,  the  labors  of  any  of  my  pred- 
ecessors in  oflice.  Besides  these  I  have  gathered  by  "  inquiries  and  other  means," 
pretty  full  and  reliable  information  of  the  clianicter  of  most  of  the  remaining 
teachers  of  the  county  and  the  condition  of  their  school-houses  and  schools. 

In  my  visits  mv  plan  has  been  to  ascertain — 1.  The  general  condition  of  the 
school-house,  witli  its  yard  and  appurtenances.  2.  The  fulaptedness  of  the  size  of 
its  rooms,  its  warming  and  ventihiting  and  cleansing  apparatus,  and  its  seats, 
desks,  and  other  Aimiture,  to  its  appropriate  objects.  8.  Its  supply  of  maps, 
charts,  black-boards,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus.  4.  The  studies,  classifica- 
tion and  text  books  of  the  school.  6.  The  discipline  of  the  school  as  manifested  in 
the  look,  tone  and  movement  of  teachers  tad  pupils  in  relation  to  each  other  and 
the  visitors  present  6.  The  character  of  the  teacher  as  a  teacher,  as  exhibited  in 
conducting  class  exercises.  7.  The  habits  of  study  and  thought  of  the  pupils. 
To  ascertain  this  was  deemed  of  more  importance  than  to  ascertain  how  far  in  the 
text  book  each  one  had  been,  or  what  studies  each  one  was  pursuing.  Teachers 
were  always  desired  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  my  presence,  and  present  tbeir 
beti  samples  of  scholarship.  I,  usually,  asked  a  few  questions,  more  to  test  the 
pupil's  habit  of  thinking  and  study  than  to  ascertain  his  real  knowledge;  and 
often  added  a  few  remanis  with  illustrations  according  to  my  own  sense  of  duty, 
calculated  in  my  Judgment,  to  change  the  monotony  of  common  examinations,  to 
break  up  the  old  humdrum  modes  or  saying  and  hearing  lessons,  and  suggest  to 
teacher  and  pupil  a  course  tending  to  awaken  thought  and  develop  practical 
knowledge. 

I  held  evening  meetings  and  addressed  the  citizens  in  every  place  save  Manches- 
ter. Milford,  Merrimack  and  Weare.  The  estimated  aggregate  of  my  twenty-six 
andiences,  is  about  six  thousand. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  were — Hindrances  to  the  Teacher's  success — 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Education  in  New  England — Character  and  influence  of 
New  Hampshire  mind,  and  the  necessitv  of  sustaining  our  good  name  by  increased 
attention  to  home  and  school  culture — Economy  of  public  schools — Practical  edu- 
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eation— District  tyttera— Graded  echools^EeUttions  of  Pntdentiftl  tnd  Svperin- 
leodingr  Committees — School  supeiri^ioii — The  demand  for  better  teachers— Inflii- 
eace  oi  home  training  in  our  scbools — Duties  of  parents  to  the  teachers  of  their 
children— Teachers*  histitates— State  Normal  School— Text  Books— How  best  to 
ciasfi,  teach  and  govern  a  school — The  demand  for  central  High  Schools  of  a 
higher  grade  in  every  town,  and  their  economy — School  arehitectare — School  ap- 
paratas.  In  presenting  my  views  upon  these  topics,  I  have  aimed  at  no  display  of 
oratory,  but  nave  spoken  right  on,  what  I  deeply  felt  to  be  true,  with  the  freedom 
of  conversation  among  friends,  endeavoring  to  urge  aivaments  based  on  oonsidera^ 
tionn  of  the  highest  self  interest  and  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  every  one  to 
his  Qod,  his  country  and  posterity. 

DtsTBicr  Ststbx. — This  is  one  of  the  inherited  evils  pertaining  to  our  school 
system.  It  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  probably  never  dreamed  of  by  its 
originators.  Most  of  our  towns  have,  at  least,  twice  as  many  districts  as  are  need- 
ed. My  opinion  is,  that  all  district  lines  sh')uld  be  abolished,  and  that  all  the 
school  property  should  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  town,  under  the  direction 
of  a  suitable  committee ;  that  school-houses  should  be  located  and  built  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  town,  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  to  each 
school-room;  and  that  attendance  should  be  directed  by  the  school  committee. 

Small  Schools. — These  come  from  the  district  system.  There  are  nearly 
ninety  districts  in  the  county  having  an  attendance  of  less  than  twen^  papUs: 
many  of  less  than  ten ;  most  of  less  than  thirty ;  only  about  sixty  of  iort^  ana 
more.  In  one  district  of  three  pupils,  about  SeO  were  spent  for  schools  m  one 
winter.  As  our  school  money  is  frequently  divided,  the  scholars  in  the  smaller 
districts  may  get  from  $10  to  $*i5  each,  annually,  while  in  the  larger  districts,  less 
than  $1  is  tlu»  average  amount  of  school  money  to  each  pupil. 

Lbnotb  op  Schools. — Very  rarely  have  our  rural  districts  more  than  twenty 
weeks  of  school  each  year;  miny  of^them  not  more  than  twelve;  some  not  mora 
than  six  or  eight  Now,  these  may  be  better  than  nothing,  if  kept  several  seasons 
by  the  same  g'>od  tcioher.  A<t  now  managed,  many  of  them  are  of  but  little 
value  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures  of  the  young,  especially  as  they  are 
usually  kept  by  duap  teachers  in  very  cheap  school-houses. 

Chakob  or  Teachbbs. — The  young  mind  needs  to  be  cared  for  and  educated 
by  those  who  understand  its  powers,  its  motives,  its  tendencies,  its  pecnliarities. 
now  can  these  be  known  by  the  teacher  who  comes  to  take  direction  of  the  child, 
a  stranger;  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  just  as  he  begins  to  understand  his 
trust  and  his  duties,  and  leaves,  never  to  return  again,  for  another  to  follow  him  in 
the  same  blind  and  erring  course.  Yet,  this  u  the  nsual  way  in  our  public 
schools. 

Fbmalb  Tbacrebs. — They  are  now,  more  than  formerly,  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  youth  of  more  maturity  in  our  winter  schooU;  and  this,  in  most 
oases,  with  equal  success.  Economy  first  led  to  the  trial;  and  now  six  to  one  of 
the  teacliers  of  our  schools  are  females,  a  majority  of  our  winter  sessions  being 
committed  to  them,  and,  as  aforetime,  nearly  all  the  summer.  The  big  boy,  m 
rude  manners,  is  tamed  by  the  magic  skill  of  the  mistress  more  than  by  the  stem 
command  and  uplifted  rod  of  the  master.  The  school-master  has  learned  a  lesson 
from  his  **  better  half,*'  in  government  as  ivell  as  in  teaching.  This  is  well ;  and,  as 
the  experiment  succeeds  so  well,  it  should  now  pass  into  a  habit,  to  employ  females 
of  proper  age  and  power,  in  most  of  our  winter  schools,  not  only  because  thev  can 
be  obtained  for  less  wages,  but  because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successfuL 

Pabbrtal  Visits. — We  find  more  of  these  than  formerly.  Yet  they  are  "  few 
and  far  between"  in  most  towns.  But  here  is  a  great  fault — I  think  the  greatest 
radical  fault — the  cause  of  bad  houses,  bad  teachers  and  bad  scholars — that 
parents  and  citizens  do  not  exhibit  that  all-pervading,  deep  and  abiding  interest 
m  the  practical  working  of  their  schools,  as  they  do  m  those  things  of  minor  im- 
portance--their  farms,  ueir  merehandise  and  thehr  other  common  afiairs. 

Homb  Imflubhcb. — Very  foolish  is  the  parent  who  has  failed  to  govern  his  few 
children  who  have  been  with  him  daily  from  infancy,  and  expects  the  teacher,  a 
stranger,  to  manage  many  with  unerring  skill  and  perfect  success.  Parents  most 
govern  well  at  home,  if  they  would  find  no  trouble  in  school;  and,  if  they  fail, 
they  will  do  well  to  look  upon  teachers  with  charity.  Very  rare  it  is  for  chlldrea 
well  trained  at  home  to  have  trouble  in  school. 

SupBRi2fTBNDiN<3  COMMITTEES. — The  plan  of  appointing  only  one  man  in  each 
town  to  this  office  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  gives  general  satisfaction.. 
Twenty-two  ont  of  thirty  towns  had  only  one  man  in  this  office  last  year.    This 
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one  man  lias  a  unity  in  his  plans;  he  knows  what  he  has  to  do;  he  knows  when 
it  is  done.  The  great  diffionlty  is  to  find  that  one  man  every  wa^  fitted,  willing 
to  take  the  oflice,  perform  its  (fnties  and  incur  the  odium  often  arising  from  a  rigid 
fidelity,  for  the  meager  compensation  allowed. 

PRUDBmriAL  CoMMTrTBBS. — This  ofiice  onght  to  be  abolished,  as  not  only  use- 
less, but  mischievous,  on  the  whole,  in  its  effects  on  our  schools.  Those  who  hold 
it  are.  more  freouently  than  otherwise,  unfitted  to  judge  of  the  proper  wants  of  the 
school.  It  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  burden  whicn  each  member  of  the  district  is 
to  share  in  turn.  Sometimes  the  turn  comes  to  a  man  worthy  of  the  trust ;  while 
most  use  it  to  put  some  friend  into  the  school  as  a  teacher,  without  regard  to 
fitness,  and  then  leave  all  other  matters  to  destiny,  except  Uiat  of  economy^  which 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  saving  as  much  money  as  possible  fh>m  vood  teaohera 
and  comfortable  school-rooms,  and  spending  it  in  hiring  a  cheap  teacher,  and  pro- 
longing the  dreary  and  profitless  days  of  the  school,  at  least  as  long  as  ususi. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  to  intrust  prudential  afifairs  with  the  same  roan  who 
has  the  genonJ  superintendenoe  of  schools.  Then  there  would  be  no  unpleasant 
difference  of  views  between  these  two  functionaries.  Teachers  would  be  exam- 
ined independently,  and  those  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  school  selected  from 
the  best ;  the  houses  would  be  properlv  repaired  and  furnished  in  a  manner  to 
afford  some  equality  of  treatment  in  all  the  schools  in  town;  there  would  be  no 
neglect  of  notice  in  beginning  and  closing  schools.  These  and  many  other  consid- 
erations point  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  this  matter  of  dividing  duties  upon 
a  matter  in  which  there  should  be  greatest  harmony. 

School-Houses. — The  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  winter  schools  suffer  more 
Ihui  can  be  told  or  even  known,  from  want  of  proper  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements.  Most  suffer  from  too  much  heat,  especiallv  those  who  sit  near  the 
stove,  or  under  the  huge  .funnel  of  a  low  room.  Toe  heaa,  which  ought  not  to  be, 
is  heated,  while  the  feet  which  ought  to  be  very  warm,  often  suffer  from  cold. 
No  other  ventilators  were  needed  y^en  the  old  and  capacious  fire  places  were  in 
use;  but  now  they  are  quite  as  needful  as  stoves.  Nor  do  cracks  in  the  walls  or 
celling  answer  the  purpose,  admitting  fresh  cold  aur  upon  those  exposed  to  its 
fickle  currents.  If  the  story  of  sick  rooms  and  graveyards  could  all  be  told,  there 
would  be  sad  associations  about  the  heated  and  poisoned  air  and  the  chilling  cur- 
rentR  of  school-rooms.  More  children  die  every  winter  from  this  cause  than  from 
all  the  **  catching  diseases"  of  our  climate.  Will  parents  who  love  their  children 
see  to  these  things? 

Waht  of  Gbadbd  Schools. — What  can  even  the  best  teacher  do  with  from 
fifteen  to  thir^  classes  in  a  day  upon  various  subjects,  and  composed  of  pupils  of 
various  ages,  powers  and  attainments  ?  And  this,  to  say  nothing  of  governing  and 
other  duties.  I  find  few  district  schools  with  less  than  the  former  number;  a  few 
with  more  than  the  latter.  In  such  schools  there  can  be  no  discreet  government; 
no  thorough  teaching. 

We  have  as  yet,  no  toion  Grammar  or  High  Schools.  Certain  districts  have 
'  them,  the  privileges  of  which  are  sometimes  shared  by  advanced  pupils  from  other 

districts.  These  schools  ought  to  be  made  conunon,  in  property,  expense  and 
advantages,  to  the  whole  town  or  city. 

Private  Schools. — Private  select  schools  are  very  common  in  our  villages, 
particularly  in  the  autumn.  These  are  generally  established  by  persons  in  im- 
mediate want  of  funds,  of  no  particular  interest  in  the  school  or  the  people  beyond 
the  term  of  school,  and  with  no  peculiar  fitness  for  their  position.  They  are  with- 
out special  supervision  or  accountability.  While  some  are  veij  useful,  and  all 
may  be  more  or  less  so,  in  awakening  a  desire  for  further  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
there  is  much  time  wasted  in  beginning  and  closing  one  short  term  kept  by  a 
*  stranger,  and  litde  done  that  can  be  well  defined.    How  much  better  to  have  the 

Y  money,  spent  upon  such  schools,  expended  upon  schools  under  public  direction 

and  inspection,  taught  by  some  well  known,  devoted,  successful  man,  himself. 
'  perhaps,  a  citizen,  employed  year  after  year,  so  far  as  the  money  raised  will 

allow.  The  liberal  patronage  bestowed  upon  these  schools,  as  fault]^  as  they  are 
known  to  be,  indicates  the  public  demand  for  more  school  education  than  the 
public  schools  afford. 

We  do  not  object  to  permanent  Private  Schools  managed  by  professional  teach- 
ers of  discipline,  knowledge  and  skill.    They  often  possess  peculiar  advantages, 
and  will  always  be  patronized  by  certam  whose  wants  thev  are  designed  to  meet, 
lo  think  that  these  ephemeral  select  schools  should  give  place,  at  once,  to 


But  we  do 

better  public  schools. 

With 
central 


ith  a  proper  district  system  and  due  regard  to  grade  of  pupils,  the  requisite 
ral  High  Schools,  securing  to  the  childreu  of  the  town  advantages  as  good  aa 
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can  be  fonnd  in  most  Aoadamies,  coald  be  established  and  sustained  annnallj 
from  twelve  to  forty  weeks,  in  every  town  of  600  inhabitants,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  wliat  the  public  schools  now  cost  together  with  the  expenses  paid  in 
academies  and  select  schools. 

AcADEMiKS. — There  are  severalinstitntions  of  this  kind  in  this  oonntjj  kept  in 
operation  all  the  vear,  under  men  of  learning  and  worth,  deservedly  ei\joying  pub- 
lic confidence,  ^ome  of  them  have  long  slied  a  light  over  a  wider  space  than  our 
thirty  towns;  the^  have  done  much  toward  furnishing  good  teacners  and  good 
men'and  women  m  every  position  of  honor  and  usefulness.  They  deserve  honor- 
able  mention  in  a  report  upoa  public  schools.  Their  Principals  are  among  my 
best  counselors,  my  helpers, my  friends.  I  am  not  ungrateful;  and  may  the  pub- 
lic not  be  ungrateml  to  them. 

Since  the  foregoing  extracts  were  in  type  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
*'  Tenth  Annual  Report  iq»n  the  Common  BchodU  qf  New  HampdUref  the  tame  being 
(he  Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  tuhmitted  June^  1866.  440 
pages.  This  voluminous  document  contains  the  organization  of  the  Board  for 
1856-66;  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature;  Reports  of  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Board;  Abstract  of  the  Town 
Superintending  School  Committees*  Reports;  List  of  Town  Superintendents; 
Catalogue  of  Apparatus  for  Public  Schools;  Books  of  Reference,  for  Teachers  and 
Schools ;  Tabular  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  in  each  town,  and  Summa- 
ry for  the  State.  From  this  document  (and  its  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  full  Index,)  a  clear  insight  can  be  obtained  into  the  actual  working  and  re- 
sults of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  the  district  organization  of  the  schools, 
the  condition  of  the  school-bouses,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  the  text  books  and 
apparatus,  public  and  parental  interest,  and  the  agencies  at  work  in  supervision 
and  improvement.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  Hillsborough  county,  ( Mr. 
Tenney,)  from  which  extracts  are  already  given,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  plain 
4md  practical  way  in  which  the  subjects  are  handled,  and  reflects  both  the  dark 
and  bright  side  of  the  system.  The  report  of  the  town  superintending  school  com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  the  statistics  fh>m  the  same  town,  discloses  the  excel- 
lencies and  defects  of  the  schools  with  an  accuAusy  and  Aillness,  which  oould  only 
be  obtained  by  actual  inspection.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Teachers*  Institutes.  That  the  number  of  instructors  at  each  Institute  be 
reduced  so  as  to  give  less  expense,  more  time,  more  unity,  more  efficiency ;  that 
the  sessions  be  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  model  schools ;  that  the  instructions 
be  chiefly  elementary  and  practical ;  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  members  be 
submitted  to  examination  and  drill,  and  required  to  aid  in  the  work;  tliat  the  best 
teachers  of  our  own  State,  so  far  as  possible,  be  drawn  out  into  the  service  of  man- 
aging and  teaching  departments  in  the  Institutes^  that  the  sessions  be  held  with 
special  reference  to  tlie  demands  of  common  schools  in  respect  to  time  and  mode 
of  operation. 

No  State  in  the  Union  makes  such  liberal  provision  fbr  Teachers*  Institutes.  In 
1866,  the  sum  of  96,250  was  raised  by  tax  by  the  several  towns  for  this  object,  and 
twenty-two  Institutes  were  held  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,868  teachers. 
The  Secretary  remarks : 

The  testimony  of  intelligent  and  observing  School  Committees  everywhere  is 
that  the  most  constant  and  faithful  attendants  upon  the  Institutes  are,  other  thin^ 
being  equal,  the  most  devoted  and  best  qualifled  teachers.  The  demand  for  Jnstt- 
iute  teachers  is  increasing;  and,  as  they  are  tlio  best,  of  course,  they  command  the 
best  wages.  Very  soon,  none  will  be  employed  except  such  as  have  shown  suffi- 
cient interest  in  their  work  to  make  the  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  neces- 
sary to  secure  thei>e  cheap  advantages — the  best  the  State  afibrds. 

No  claim  is  made  that  these  Institutes  can  make  good  teachers  out  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  weak-minded,  the  perverse,  or  the  vicious.  Previous  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline, proper  strength  of  mind,  good  sense,  and  native  aptness  and  love  for  the 
duties  of  teaching  and  directing  other  minds,  must  be  haa  or  they  will  not  be  at- 
tahied  here.    Theur  object  is  to  further  develop,  direct  and  strengthen  the  native 
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and  acquired  abilities;  to  review  rapidly,  the  subjects  commonly  tanght;  to  open 
the  avenues  to  more  attainment;  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  art;  to  awaken 
new  zeal  in  the  work;  to  inspire  to  higher  endeavors.  Hence,  their  benefit  is  not 
confined  to  the  inex{>erienced  teacher;  but  they  are  useful  to  all  who  are  not  too 
old  or  too  wise  in  their  own  conceits  to  learn.  Their  didactics  and  drill  are  like  a 
brief  Normal  School;  their  discussions  and  criticisms  like  those  of  an  association 
of  men  of  any  vocation ;  their  lectures  inspiring  like  those  of  political,  literary^  or 
other  conventions.  American  in  their  origin,  they  are  adapted  to  American  mmd, 
and  ma^  be  discontinued  when  the  genius  of  our  people  ceases  to  demand  asso- 
ciate effort,  with  all  its  quickening  and  powerful  influences ;  when  political  cau- 
cuses, trade  associations,  and  literary,  social,  charitable  and  religions  convenfions 
are  needed  no  more. 

CiBCurrs  or  Countt  Commissiokkb.  That  the  circuits  commence  as  early 
as  practicable  after  the  opening  of  the  winter  schools ;  that  the  schools  visited  be 
at  the  option  of  School  Committees;  that  measures  be  taken,  either  in  visiting  the 
schools  or  in  School  Conventions,  to  meet  the  parents  together  with  the  teachers 
and  pupils ;  that  the  evening  exercises,  while  they  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances,  should  have  special  reference  to  the  local  condition  of  education  in 
each  town,  and  consist  largely  of  free,  practical  discussions ;  that  more  time  be 
spent  in  each  place,  if  practicable,  than  the  law  requires;  and  that  the  results  of 
the  visits  be  noade  pubuc  through  the  county  papers. 

ScRooi^HOUSES.  That  while  we  are  pleased  to  see,  in  many  places,  evidence 
of  increasing  intelligence,  humanity  and  liberality,  in  the  proper  construction,  ven- 
tilation, warming  and  furnishing  of  school-houses,  there  oe  more  earnest  heed  to 
these  matters  so  vital  to  public  good ;  and  that  attention  be  given  to  the  reducing 
the  number  of  school  dismcts  so  as  to  afford  larger  means  for  securing  these. 

School  Morals.  It  is  recommended  to  parents^  teachers  and  committees 
more  vigilance  in  eradicating  the  ruinous  habits  of  whispering  and  other  communi- 
cations among  pupils ;  the  use  of  obscene  and  profane  language,  and  the  vulgar 
rudeness  of  manners  so  common  in  school  intercourse,  often  rendering  the  public 
•  school  so  objectionable  to  all  discreet  parents;  also,  the  great  evil  of  irregular 
attendance  and  tardiness,  so  destructive  to  good  order,  and  detrimental  to  im- 
provement. 

School  Imstbuction.  It  is  recommended  to  teachers  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  dementi  of  science;  more  thoroughness  in  drilling  their  pupils;  more  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  and  use  the  most  approved  modes  of  teaching:  and  more  sys- 
tem in  the  communication  of  knowledge,  accompanied  with  abundant  and  vaned 
practical  examples,  drawn  not  from  text-books  alone,  but  from  daily  observation 
and  experience. 

Subjects  of  Instbuctiox.  1.  Moral  Principles,  Duties  and  Practices.  2. 
Physical  Laws  and  Habits.  8.  History  and  Geography  of  our  own  Country,  and 
especially  of  our  own  State.  4.  The  Constitutions,  Principles  and  Fundamental 
Laws  of  our  own  National  and  State  Governments.  6.  The  proper  speaking  and 
writing  of  the  English  Language.  6.  Practical  Business  Modes  and  Forms.  7. 
The  Elements  of  Drawing.  8.  The  Elements  of  Natural  Science,  as  seen  and  illus- 
trated in  the  ordinary  scenes  and  operations  of  nature  around  us.  9.  Facts  and 
Reasons  about  Common  Things,~all  to  be  taught  orally  or  from  text-books,  in 
classes  or  general  exercises,  as  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  school  may  seem  to 
demand. 

State  Nobmal  School.  A  plan  for  a  State  Normal  School  was  approved  and 
urged  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

State  Tbachbbs'  Association.  In  June,  1854,  a  State  Association  of.  Teach- 
ers was  formed  at  Concord,  and  duly  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that  year. 
It  has  since  held  regular  meetings,  twice  each  year,  with  much  interest  and  profit 
to  its  members  and  the  friends  01  education  who  have  been  present.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  permanent  teachers  of  the  State  are  its  members,  while  it  is 
open  to  all  actual  teachers  of  every  class.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  embrace 
ever^r  live  teacher  of  the  State  as  an  active  member.  It  can  not  fail,  if  properly 
sustained,  to  be  productive  of  the  most  happy  results  to  the  teachers  themselves, 
and  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  State. 

If  branch  associations  could  be  organized  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  in 
every  town  where  it  is  practicable,  embracing  not  only  the  teachers,  but  school 
committees,  and  other  active  friends  of  education,  the  results  would  be  most  happy. 

School  Jourhal.  It  does  seem  as  though  interests  so  universal  and  important 
should  have  an  organ  through  which  their  special  agents  and  most  active  friends 
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eould  find  ready  commniiiciitioii.  It  might  be  under  the  joist  control  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  TeocherB*  .Association. 

School  LxBRAiuBa.  The  benefits  pf  a  well-selected  school  library  in  eveiy 
school-room  in  the  State  suroaM  computation.  The  good  books  in  them  would 
be  useful  for  reference  not  only  during  tne  sessions  of  school,  but  would  keep  many 
from  idleness  and  vice,  from  sonrow  and  despair,  when  no  other  but  these  silent 
and  impressive  monitors  and  teachers  were  present  They  would  admonish  and 
teach  our  vouth  and  bless  our  homes  the  whole  year.  They  would  banish  from 
our  State  tne  hurtful  literature  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  furnished,  with  tempt- 
ing pictures,  at  every  comer.  If  our  youth  are  taught  to  read,  they  will  reiul 
something.  If  parents  do  not  see  that  reading,  in  cheap  form,  is  thrown  in  their 
way,  bad  men  will.  These  good  books  would  form  a  correct  taste  for  reading 
which  could  not  afterwards  well  be  perverted,  leading  to  habits  of  inquiry  which 
must  result  in  better  citizenship,  greater  wealth,  and  a  happier  state  of  society. 
The  quickening,  conservative  and  elevating  influence  of  such  a  library  in  every 
town  can  require  no  argument  I  consider  such  a  library  next  in  importance  only 
to  the  good  teacher;  and  the  claim  of  the  people  upon  the  State  for  aid  in  estab- 
lishing  and  sustaining  such  a  library  is  baaed  upon  the  same  grounds  ^d  encouiv 
aged  by  the  same  wise  policy. 

School  REOisTEna  amd  Blames.  Under  a  vote  of  the  Board  the  Secretary 
prepared  a  Begister  to  be  kept  by  the  Teacher,  together  with  a  set  of  filanlu  for 
facilitating  the  operations  of  the  County  Commissioners,  and  School  Committees. 

Summary  OP  School  RicTURss.    Number  of  towns  in  the  State,        .       228 

Number  of  towns  reported, 226 

Numberof  school  districts  reported, 2270 

Number  of  different  scholars  over  four  years  of  age  attending  public  schools 

not  less  than  two  weeks, 86,608 

Number  of  different  scholars  attending  summer  schools,  •  .  .  •  68,208 
Number  of  different  sclioian  attending  winter  schools,  .  .  .  •  67,108 
Average  number  of  different  scholars  attending  school  each  term,     .       •  62,668  ^ 

Average  attendance  in  summer, 48,712 

Average  attendance  in  winter, 66,970 

Average  attendance  during  the  year, 62,841. 

Per  centage  attendance  in  summer, 88 

Per  centi^  attendance  in  winter, .82 

Percentage  attendance  during  the  year, .626 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  different  scholarB  reported,  .61 
Children  between  ibur  and  fourteen  years  not  attending  school,  .  .  2,707 
Persons  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  who  can  neither  read  or  write,        1,008 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks, 9.77 

Average  length  of  winter  schools  in  weeks,  ' 10.68 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year, 20.40 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  .  $18.46 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  •  .  $8.42 
Number  of  male  teachers  emploved  during  tne  year,  ....      1,077 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  ....  8.042 
Whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  .  •  .  .4,119 
Teachers  reported  to  have  attended  Teachers'  Institutes,  .  .  .  1,691 
Teachers  reported  as  residents  of  the  town  in  which  they  teach,       .       .      2,020 

School -houses  built  during  the  year, 49 

bicorporated  academies  and  pnvate  schools  reported,        ....  89 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  .  .  •  $60,887.62 
Amount  paid  for  tuition  m  academies  and  private  schools,  .  .  $29,670.96 
Amount  contributed  in  board,  fUel,  &c.,  for  public  schools,  .  .  $14,268.81 
Amount  of  income  from  local  funds  for  pubuc  schools,  .       .       $8,814.66 

Amount  of  income  from  surplus  revenue  for  public  schools,  .  .  .  $1,816.82 
Amount  of  income  from  railroad  tax  for  pubnc  schools,  .  .  .  $3,894.48 
Amount  of  income  from  bank  tax  or  literary  fhnd,       .        .        .  $18,138.68 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  support  of  schools,  ....    $212,846.17 

Amount  raised  for  Teachers'  Institutes  in  1866-6.  .        .        •  $6,260.00 

Amount  required  to  be  raised  by  taxes  for  schools  in  1866-7,  .  .  $200,000.00 
Amount  required  to  be  raised  for  Teachers'  Institutes  in  1866-7,   .       .      6,000.00 

Average  amount  expended  for  each  scholar, $2.67 

Whole  amount  expended  for  education  in  the  State,  not  including  the  ex- 
penses for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  tuition  in  private 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  school  committees'  services,  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, and  of  the  Board  of  Education, $268,777.76 
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AmmaLIttpoHitfilM  Staie  ai^eriiUendent  [John  H.  Phillips,]  of  PvhSc  8dto6U  oj 
New  Jersey,  for  1866.    SubmiUed  January  7, 1866.    181  pages. 

This  document  embraces  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  Tabular  Abstracts 
of  the  Returns  made  by  Township  Committees,  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Town 
Superintendents,  and  Reports  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

STATiancs.  The  Superintendent  presents  the  following  statistical  summary 
of  the  operation  of  the  system  for  1866.  ' 

PopulAUon  in  1866, 000,000 

Whole  number  of  towns  and  cities, 108 

Number  which  have  made  reports, 107 

Number  of  school  districts, 1,420 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,  .      178,014 

Number  of  children  who  attended  school  through  the  year,  .  .  .  29,110 
Number  of  children  who  attended  nine  and  less  than  twelve  months,  .  27,666 
Number  of  children  who  have  attended  six  and  less  than  nine  months,  .  27,206  / 
Number  of  children  who  have  attended  three  and  less  than  six  months,  20,807 
Number  of  children  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  attended  school,  .  1,646 
Wholenuinber  of  children  who  attended  public  schools,  .  •  .  114,928 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  schools,  .  •  .  $268,168.80 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  forbuucing  school-houses,  .        .  90,489.67 

Amount  of  State  appropriation, $80,000.00 

Amount  from  other  sources, 46,670.67 

Total  amount  expended  on  public  schools  in  1866,     ....    $476,168.64 

Increase  on  amount  expended  in  1864, 86,696.78 

Number  of  teachers — ^males,  1,111;  females,  719;  total,    .       •        .       •      1,880 
Salary  of  teachers  per  year — ^male,         ......  $866.00 

Salary  of  teachers  per  year^females, 216.00 

Progress  of  Pubuc  Schools.    Never  was  there  a  time  when  so  many  capa- 
ble and  faithful  teachers  were  in  the  field ;  never  a  time  when  the  people  appre- 
ciated so  highly  the  importance  and  value  of  general  education;  never  a  time 
when  they  were  so  well  prepared  for  liberal  and  enlightened  legislative  action  on 
'  the  subject. 

^  Statk  Normal  School.  At  the  last  session  of  the  IcjgisUiture,  an  act  was 
passed  **  establishing  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  trainmg  and  education  of 
teachers."  a  board  of  trustees  was  appomted  to  manage  the  imairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, ana  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  annually,  for  five  years,  was  appropria- 
ted to  its  support 

Bv  that  act,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  institution, 
or  Uie  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  accommodaltion  of  the  school, 
buL  as  if  to  test  the  value  of  such  legislation  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  in 
theur  estimate  of  its  importance  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  school  education, 
left  it  for  them  to  supply,  by  their  own  voluntary  action,  the  means  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  matte  by  the  legislature. 

Tbachbrs'  Ihstitdtbs.  Fourteen  institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  666  teachers.  Visible  improvement  is  observed  in  the 
teachers  who  have  attended  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  the  instruction  there 
received,  has  served  to  diffuse  among  them,  a  high  degree  of  mental  activity  and 
professional  feeling,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  as 
wdl  as  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  general 
education,  have,  through  this  medium,  been  diffiised  among  the  people,  that  can- 
not fiiul  to  be  productive  of  highly  favorable  results,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

Wkbstbb's  Uhabbidord  DxonovART.  The  liberality  of  the  legislature  in 
flimishing  a  copy  for  each  school  is  highly  approved,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
benefit  the  schools. 

Rbfobts  of  Towh  SvFBBurrBRDBiiTS.  These  reports  speak  fkrorably  of  th« 
progress  of  the  system,  but  abound  in  the  usual  complaints  of  poor  houses,  non 
and  irregular  attendance  of  pupils,  &o.  &c 
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NEW  YORK. 

AfmuaX  Report  of  Siiptrwtendent  of  PubUc  Itutruetum,  [Vietor  M.  RiceJ  Dee 
81, 1866.    159  pages. 

This  document  discusses  ably  and  practically  the  working  of  the  system  rather 
than  the  condition  of  the  schools  themselves,  except  as  the  latter  may  be  inferred 
from  the  former. 

Statistics  for  1864-65.  The  school  statistics  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
which  make  it  difficult  to  grapple  with  them  understandlngly. 

Population  ofthe  State  m  1855, 8,470,069 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate.     .....       $1,861,826,946.00 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one,     ....        1,224,127 

Number  of  school  districts,       .........        11,748 

Number  of  school-houses, 11,028 

Number  of  children  returned  as  taught  in  public  schools,  .  •  .  900,000 
Number  of  children  returned  as  taught  in  private  schools,         .        .  58,964 

Number  of  children  returned  ns  taught  in  thirty-eight  **  colored  schools,"  5,243 
Number  of  childron  returned  as  taught  in  academies,  colleges,  &c.,  .  88,784 
Number  of  pupils  who  Attended  public  schools  the  entire  year,  •  18,926 

Number  of  popils  who  attended  public  schools  10  months,  .  .  .  44,618 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  between  8  and  10  months,  66,246 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  between  6  and  8  months,  181,116 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  between  4  and  6  months,  180,956 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools *bet ween  2  and  4  months,  219,151 
Number  of  pupils  who  attended  public  schools  less  than  2  months,         .      210,500 

Number  of  v^olumes  in  district  libraries, 1,505,870 

Amount  raised  and  appropriated  by  State, $800,000.00 

Amount  of  income  from  common  school  funds,  ....  $145,000.00 

Amount  of  income  f  mm  United  States  deposit  funds,  .  .  .  $165,000.00 
Aggregate  amount  of  niunoy  distributed  by  State,  .  .  .  $1,113,000.00 
Anion  nt  raised  by  tax  for  teachers'  wages  in  city,  village,  and  union 

free  schools, $691,687.94 

Amount  raised  by  rate  bills, $382,859,08 

Amount  raised  by  tax  for  exemptions  from  rate  bills,  .  .  .  941,948.16 
Amount  raided  by  tax  for  teachers*  wages  in  colored  schools^  .  .  $2,898.25 
Amount  raised  bj^  tax  for  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  &c.,  luel,  &c.,  110,802  45 
Whole  number  of  diflerent  teachers  employed, 18,781 

Inaccuracy  of  School  Returns.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  pro- 
duced the  conviction  that  the  abstracts  of  the  countv  clerks  are  so  unreliable,  as 
to  be  worthless  witiiout  corrections,  which  require  aoout  the  same  time  and  labor 
as  would  be  necessary  to  make  them  originally  from  the  returns  of  the  to^vn  super- 
intendents. 

Trb  State  School  Tax.  The  policy  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  public 
means  to  secure  the  universal  education  of  the  people  has  lotig  since  ceased  to  be 
debatable  in  this  State.  Upon  the  lowest  considerations  oisheer  economy  the 
state  can  not  afford  to  have  its  children  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Their  efiectiveness 
as  producers  of  wealth,  as  workers  in  any  department  of  industry  depends  princi- 
pally upon  their  intelligence.  The  comparatively  high  degree  of  intelligence  ex- 
isting among  our  people  is  the  circumstance  which  enables  our  artisans  and  man- 
ufacturers to  maintain  high  wages  and  yet  produce  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  the 
laborers  of  Europe,  whose  remuneration  only  suffices  for  a  pinched  and  scanty 
subsistence — the  defect  of  special  training  being  more  than  supplied  by  ^neral 
education.  It  is  very  obvious  that  what  is  the  private  interest  of  each  individual 
is  also  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  less  obvious,  but  no  less  true 
that  no  man  can  afford  to  have  his  neighbor  ignorant  and  poor  any  more  than  he 
can  afford  to  have  him  infectiously  dise)sised  or  criminally  vicious.  The  increase 
of  private  wealth  is  only  consistent  with  that  of  the  general  stock,  from  which, 
through  whatsoever  transformation  and  exchanges,  it  must  be  derived.  We  are 
thus  brought  to  tiie  proposition  recognized  in  our  practice,  that  each  individual  is 
interested  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  industrv  of  ail  his  fellow  citizens,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  education,  in  proportion  to  hia  stake  in  the  aggregate  wealth. 

The  central  idea  of  republican  government  is  that  it  subordinates  property  to 
mankind,  protecting  and  administering  material  capital  for  the  sake  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  man,  not  managing  men  for  the  salce  of  capital.  The  state  fails  to  fVUfill 
its  obligations  to  the  ohud,  when  it  permits  the  parent|  for  any  selfish  or  merely 
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personal  object,  to  lob  him  of  the  years  which  natnre  has  appointed  for  bodily  and 
SDiritual  deyelopment,  for  the  gathering  and  not  for  the  expending  of  mental  and 
physical  strength.  It  fails  eqnallv,  when  it  neglects  to  furnish  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances without  which  the  child'^s  own  property,  in  the  time  of  his  adolescence, 
would  be  rescued  in  vain  from  confiscation  to  the  immediate  profit  of  his  parent, 
and  lapse  unfruitful  of  any  acquisition  for  fhtnre  benefit  to  himself,  to  the  state  he 
is  to  serve  in  his  maturity,  and  the  children  with  whom,  he  in  his  turn,  is  to  re- 
plenish its  forces. 

The  act  of  1851,  authorizing  a  tax  of  $800,000  for  the  support  of  schools,  embodied 
two  propoeitions : 

Ist.  That  the  money  should  be  raised  by  the  contributions  of  every  citizen  in 
proportion  to  his  property  and  irrespective  of  his  location. 

2d.  That  it  should  be  distributed  and  expended  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
state,  in  proportion  to  the  result  to  be  accomplished  therein,  that  is,  to  the  number 
of  children  of  the  age  deemed  suitable  for  primary  instruction. 

It  surely  could  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  return  to  each  county  the  amount 
raised  by  its  own  taxation  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  its  own  schools.  This,  in- 
stead of  aiding,  as  does  the  present  plan,  to  make  us  a  homogeneous  people,  by 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  sparsely  populated  regions,  where  education  is  com- 
paratively expensive,  the  necessity  for  it  greatest,  and  the  private  means  of  the 
mhabitants  the  least,  would  tend  to  exaggerate  tlie  disparity  already  sufficiently 
Btrikinff  between  the  highly  civilized  and  the  comparatively  rude  districts.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  education  should  be  most  facilitated  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  of  most  difficult  attainment,  those  in  which  a  scattered  population  col- 
lects a  few  children  in  a  school-house,  remote  from  the  habitations  of  most  of  them, 
'o  be  reached  by  clambering^  over  mountains  and  skirting  swamps,  through  the 
snow-encumbered  paths  of  winter.  In  such  districts  the  lands  are  of  small  value, 
and  the  taxable  property  of  little  amount  The  toil  of  earning  a  subsistence  ab- 
sorbs more  of  the  time  and  thought,  than  in  the  more  cultivated  and  settled  dl»- 
tricts,  and  the  inclination  to  devote  their  hard-«amed  means  to  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  ^neration,  dwindles  into  even  smaller  proportions  than  the  ability.  It  is 
precisely  in  such  regions  that  the  inclination  must  be  stimulated  by  pecuniary  en- 
couragement, or  we  must  be  content  to  see  a  race  grow  up  inferior  m  knowledge, 
in  morals,  and  value  as  productive  agents  to  their  ^llow  citizens,  and  distinctions 
of  intelligence  and  character  established  within  our  State. 

The  tax.  being  founded  upon  a  recognized  necessity,  should  vary  with  the  needs 
it  is  inteuaed  to  supply.  1  hese  are  directly  appreciable  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
children  to  be  instructed,  and  the  ability  to  pay  by  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property.  Any  fixed  sum  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  only  of  a  stationary 
State.  Former  superintendents  have  recommended  that  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon 
the  dollar  should  be  levied  instead  of  the  present  amount  A  tax  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mill  would  raise  upon  the  present  valuation,  a  little' over  one  million  of  dollars, 
tiie  excess  above  the  present  tax  bein([  something  less  than  half  the  sum  for  which 
provision  was  made  by  rate  bills  dunng  the  past  year,  and  which  was  raised  to 
supply  those  forbidding  attendants  upon  rate  bills,  deficiencies  caused  by  inability 
to  coUect  them  and  exemptions  whicn  involve  a  painfhl  conflict  between  the  hon- 
est pride  of  the  indigjent  parent  and  the  needs  01  his  family  for  physical  comfort 
made  more  humiliating  by  the  narrow  spirit,  in  which  exemptions  are  often  re- 
fused. 

Unioic  Fbeb  Schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  conferring  upon  the 
inhabitants  ot  school  districts  the  power  to  devote  their  own  resources  to  Uie  sup- 
port of  entirely  fVee  schools->of  encouraging  the  consolidation  of  contiguous  dis- 
tricts, and  thereby  promoting  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  tlie  schools — of  per- 
mitting the  union  of  an  academical  with  the  primary  departments,  and  thereby 
facilitating  the  classification  of  pupils  and  preventing  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  their  education  in  the  more  advanced  studies  from  being  withdrawn  from  the 
public  schools  to  private  establishments — is  a  policy  so  eminently  wise  and  benefi- 
cial, that  the  legi^ature  will  not  permit  it  to  fail  for  want  of  the  few  amendments 
necessary  to  render  the  interpretation  of  the  statute  clear,  and  its  administration 
easy  and  confident. 

School  Laws  should  bb  Simple.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  its  ad- 
ministration is  devolved  upon  persons  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  legal  knowl- 
edge ;  bound  under  penalty  to  accept  and  serve  in  their  offices  without  remunera- 
tion ;  remote,  in  many  oases,  from  opportunities  for  le^  advice,  or  the  consnlation 
of  the  statutes,  and  unprovided  witn  the  means  or  pacing  for  legal  assistance. 
Public  agents  thus  circumstanced  should  at  least  be  furnished  with  the  most  per- 
spicuous and  copious  statuary  directions  that  can  be  framed  with  the  lights  de- 
nved  from  a  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  are  found  in  actual  experience  to 
prove  most  perplexing.    The  legislature  should  not  content  itself  with  furnishing 
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a  code  wlilob  conrto  and  lawyen  may  b«  able  to  oonstme  intelligiblj;  b«t  ahoold 
make  it  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  wayfaring  man,  b^  the  actual  enamer»- 
tion  and  deftnition  of  all  those  secondary  and  consequential  powers  and  duties 
which  mightf  in  ordinary  oases,  be  safely  left  to  the  influence  of  the  enlightened 
reader.  The  question  is  not,  can  the  statute  he  understood,  but  is  it  understood 
in  point  of  fact,  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  act  upon  their  own  understanding  of 
Its  provisions. 

Educatiok  of  TBAcmERa.  The  agencies  now  in  operation  fbr  his  education 
are  the  State  Normal  School,  teachers^ departments  in  the  academies,  and  teach- 
en*  institutes. 

State  Normal  School.  In  a  state  like  New  York,  comprisinfj^  an  extended 
territory,  and  a  population  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  includmg  above  one 
million  of  children  of  proper  school  age,  more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  of  whom 
actually  attend  the  schools,  it  could  not  have  been  rationally  expected  that  one 
such  institution  could  supply  the  demand  for  teachers.  Still,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
that  it  has  been,  and  is  fulfilling  a  mission  of  usefhlness,  though  perhi^M  not 
alwavs  i^preciated,  in  every  county  and  town  in  the  State. 

It  W  created  among  the  people  a  more  exalted  ideal  of  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teacher.  Its  pupils  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls,  in  the  full  oou- 
Bciousness  of  their  responsible  duties,  and  with  a  comparatively  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  means  requisite  to  their  faithful  performance.  They  have  co-operated 
with  others  who  are  eminent  as  educators  in  establishing  teachers*  associations 
and  institutes,  by  which  their  own  knowledge  and  skill  have  been  diffused  gener^ 
ally  among  the  members  of  their  profession.  Some  of  them  are  now  acting  as 
school  oflUcers,  and  their  influence  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
and  better  grade  of  common  schools,  is  a  matter  or  general  notorie^r  among  those 
who  have  watched  with  solicitude  the  educational  interests  of  this  State. 

Under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  paseed  March  80, 1849,  and  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  acts  of  appropriation,  academies  have  been  designated  bien- 
mally  by  the  Board  of  Beg«nto,  for  the  instruction  of  classes  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  It  is  Known  that  by  manv  of  these  institutions,  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  School  are  employed  to  teacn  these  classes,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  generally  better  qualified  fbr  the  business  than  those  who  have  been 
educated  under  the  system  of  instruction  generally  adopted  and  pursued  in  the 
colleges.  Whether  m  the  academies,  in  the  common  scnools,  in  teachers*  insti- 
tutes or  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  school  officers,  they  become,  em- 
phatically, the  teachers  of  teachers,  to  whom  they  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
cipline ana  instmction  which  they  themselves  acquire  at  the  parent  schooL  Its 
influence  bos  thus  been  and  will  continue  to  be  extended  to  a  great  multitude  of 
children  and  youth,  who  will  seek  luiowledge  with  method  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  whose  well-ordered  lives  will  be  toe  highest  approval  of  a  policy,  having 
in  view  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  trust. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  eleven  years,  in  which  time  it  has  in- 
structed, for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  4,796  pupfls,  of  whom  869  have  completed 
the  toll  course  of  studies  and  practice  prescribea,  and  received  diplomas.  There 
is  a  very  pressing  demand  for  teachers  fit>m  it,  so  much  so  that  a  large  number  of 
the  young  men  who  were  under  its  tuition  at  the  oommencement  of  the  present 
term  have  been  induced  to  leave  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  during  the  winter. 
Some  of  these  young  men  will  probably  return,  but  others,  with  their  present  ac 
quiremonts,  will  flna  continuous  employment  at  a  hit  compensation. 

Two  Normal  Schools  kxedbd.  It  is  nrsed  that  one  such  institution  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers  in  a  State  supporting 
more  than  twelve  thousand  schools;  that  if  there  were  doubts  twelve  years  since 
as  to  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  didactics,  those  doubts  do  not  now  exist:  that 
the  reasons  for  the  support  of  one  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  favor  or  oth- 
ers ;  that  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  and  competent  young  men  and  women 
who  would  gladly  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  existing  school,  were  they 
able  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses,  and  the  parents  of  others,  in  remote  parts  of 
the  State,  object  to  their  attending  school  so  far  from  their  homes;  that  the  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  is  now  as  large  as  its  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion will  warrant 

Teachekb*  Dxpartmxmts  ur  Acadxmiss.  From  1860  to  1866,  a  **  Teachers* 
Class'*  has  been  taught  in  a  certain  number  of  academies  designated  by  the  Re- 
gents, for  at  least  one-third  of  each  academic  year,  or  for  four  months.  The 
whole  number  taught  in  these  classes  for  six  years  is  8,944,  at  an  expense  of 
•90,920,  averaging  over  ten  dollars  each  for  one  tenn  of  instmction  of  about  four- 
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teen  weeks.  By  an  act  pawed  April  13, 1856,  the  legislature  appropriated  $18,000 
out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States'  Deposit  and  Ltteratnre  Funds,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  **  for  the  instrnction  of  common  school  teachers  in  academies 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  the  science  of  common  school  teaching." 
The  Begents  have  designated  118  academies  to  instruct  classes  of  not  more  than 
twenty  pupils  in  each  academy,  for  which  an  allowance  of  $10  is  made  for  each 
scholar. 

Teachers'  Institutes.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  psssed  November  18, 
1847,  upon  the  same  day  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abolished, 
provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes  in  the 
several  counties  in  this  State. 

Prior  to  that  period  institutes  had  been  supported,  in  many  of  the  counties,  by 
voluntary  efforts  of  teachers,  encouraged  ana  stimulated  by  the  persuasion  and 
controlling  influence  of  the  county  superintendents.  These  officers  found,  upon 
an  examination  of  the  schools,  that  thcfr  first  and  greatest  need  was  a  supply  of 
competent  instructors,  and  they  made  this  fact  known  to  the  people,  and  the  utter 
folly  of  employing  those  who  were  not  fitted  by  education,  or  liabit,  or  disposition, 
fbr  the  task.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  imperative  fnV  those  wishing  em- 
ployment, to  qualify  themselves  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  profession.  The 
cheapest  and  most  practical  mode  of  doing  so,  was  to  associate  themselves  in  in- 
stitutes  and  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  branches  they  were  to  teach.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  one  hundred,  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  counties,  two 
hundred  teachers  and  others  pre[)aring  for  the  profession,  in  attendance  on  these 
institutes;  and,  although  their  sessions  wore  snort,  necemty  urged  each  one  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  effort^;  and  no  sooner  did  their  instructors  present  the 
shadow  of  a  new  principle  in  science,  or  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  goveniing  a 
school,  than  the  substance  was  sought ^ith  an  alacrity  and  energy  of  purpose  m- 
dicating  that  the  mind  was  fully  aroused,  and  every  object  of  study  illuminated 
by  the  Tight  of  its  inspiration.     ' 

The  skill  and  experience  of  the  be^t  educators  in  the  country  were  thus  diffused 
among  the  many  who  went  forth  from  the  institutes  to  their  respective  schools, 
cherishing  a  higher  and  nobler  ideal  of  their  chosen  vocation,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  only  constant  self-improvement,  increased  watchfulness,  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  it|  would  tinswer  its  high  demands.  A  fourth,  at  least,  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  met  together  in  their  respective  counties  annually,  review- 
ed their  studies,  exhibited  and  compared  their  several  modes  of  governing  and 
teaching  the  children  and  youth.  These  results  were  reported  to  successive  legis- 
latures, by  the  superintenllents,  as  evincii^g  a  heart-felt  and  growing  interest  In 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  That  A^as  a  hopeful  and  promising  period  in  the 
historv  of  puohc  instruction  in  this  State.  The  operation  of  our  school  system 
drew  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  the  following  tribute  of  praise :  ^  The  great  State  of  New  York,  by 
means  of  her  county  superintendents.  State  Normal  School  and  otherwise,  is  car- 
rving  forward  the  work  of  public  education  more  rapidly  than  any  other  State  in 
toe  Union,  or  any  other  country  in  the  world.''  But  when  the  law  abolishing 
county  supervision  was  passed,  these  temporary  Normal  Schools  were  neglected, 
and  the  retrograde  results  of  that  neglect  have  been  painfully  felt  by  those  who 
look  upon  otir  common  schools  as  the  pride  and  hope  of  republican  institutions. 

Institutes  have  been  supported  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  on  Saturday  fore- 
noons for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  considered  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
supervise  and  teach  them,  as  an  essential  means  for  teachers'  improvement. 

In  August,  1864,  the  State  Teacners'  Association,  conscious  or  Uie  importance 
of  renewed  and  vigorous  efforts  to  ^ive  more  vitality  and  a  higher  toned  mfiuence 
to  the  schools,  appointed  one  of  their  number,  a  gentleman  of  experience  and  abil- 
ity as  a  practical  teacher,  to  co-operate  with  tliis  department  in  its  purpose  to  re- 
suscitate the  institutes  in  the  several  counties,  and  to  encourage  teachers'  associa- 
tions and  school  celebrations. 

1  have  pleasure  in  reporting^  that  daring  1854-6,  there  were  organized  and  suc- 
oesafully  conducted  thirty-ttix  institutes  in  the  counties.  That  over  two  thousand 
teachers,  and  those  preparing  to  teach,  were  instructed  in  them  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  expense  to  the  State  lias  been  less  than  one  doUar  to 
each  person  thus  instmctod. 

In  tne  ojjinion  of  the  undersijped.  the  practical  instruction  imparted  in  these 
institutes,  is  the  cheapest,  and^  lor  the  time  devoted,  the  most  efficient,  of  any  en- 
couraged by  the  State,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  appropiation  be  increased 
to  $160  to  each  county  in  which  an  institute  shall  be  established,  and  sustained 
aooording  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1847.    It  i»  believed  that  this  is  doe  to* 
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the  rami  districts  and  to  the  villages  whose  schools  are  organiced  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  school  law. 

Gertificatb  of  ATTBirDANCK  AT  IK8TXTUTE8.  Wliilo  the  State  should  offer 
liheral  indacements  for  permns  to  enter  the  orofession,  she  has  a  right  to  demand 
as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  it  involves,  a  continued 
effort  for  self-improvement,  constant  advance  in  knowledge  and  skill,  and  more 
elevated  endowments  that  phall  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  teachent,  ^enerall^.  are  supposed  to 
bear  annual  examination.  The  tendency  of  daily  association  with  those  or  inferior 
acquirements,  is  to  remove  the  necessity  which  urges  to  effort ;  and  as  there  is  no 
point  where  the  mind  is  at  rest,  it  must  retrograde  under  the  continued  influence 
of  such  association.  Hence  the  teacher,  whose  attainments  will  answer  the  pres- 
ent demands  of  his  pupils,  is  always  liable  to  relax  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  unless 
there  exists  some  stimulating  power  to  prompt  him  to  application. 

This  power  is  pre-eminent  ui  well-ordered  institutes,  for  the  teachers  of  supe- 
rior qualifications  are  at  once  a  stimulus  and  an  example  to  those  of  leas  ao^uire- 
ments  and  skill,  while  among  themselves  tlie  necessity  of  efforts  for  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  seems  imperative.  Inducements,  therefore,  which  would 
encourage  and  compass  a  general  attendance  of  all  the  teachers  of  a  county  or 
even  alarse  maiority  of  them,  are  needed. 

Authority  of  law  might  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
manage  and  organise  the  institute,  to  associate  with  himself  two  qtoers,  who 
should,  together,  constitute  a  board,  with  authority  to  examine  teachers  at  the  in- 
stitute and  to  grant  tliem  certificates  of  their  comparative  gualification. 

There  should  be  at  least  three  grades  of  oertincates,  eitlier  of  which  might  he 
considered  as  sufficient  to  authorize  the  employment  of  the  holder  in  any  common 
school  in  the  county  for  one  year  from  its  date.  Trustees  would  then  have  data 
to  guide  them  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  an  additioniU  stinralant  would 
be  offered  to  teachers  to  neglect  no  opportunity  for  improvement,  whether  in  insti- 
tutes or  elsewhere,  by  which  thev  might  hope  to  acquire  a  certificate  of  hieher 
grade  and  a  position  more  honorable  and  probably  more  lucrative.  Under  these 
circumstances,  those  who  might  receive  a  certificate  of  the  highest  grade,  would 
be  continually  urged  to  action  and  devotion  to  tlieir  duties  by  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining themselves  at  their  re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  the  meeting 
of  the  institute.  I  have  thought  that  school  officers  generally  should  have  author- 
itv  to  ^nt  certificates,  indicating  the  grade  of  acquirement  and  qualification  to 
wtiich,  in  their  opinion,  the  teacher  is  entitled. 

Evil  op  GoxarAKT  Change  of  Tbachebs.  There  are  two  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  sameschool,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  year  in  many  of  the 
districts.  One  no  sooner  becomes  acquainted  with  the  powers,  dispositions,  hab- 
its and  acquirements  of  bis  pupils,  than  his  term  closes,  and  the  trustees  are  pre- 
pared to  employ  somebody  elfte,  who  must  gain  the  same  knowledge  before  he  can 
effectually  instruct  them.  As  soon  as  he  has  secured,  for  those  under  his  charge, 
proper  classification,  according  to  a^  and  acquirements,  and  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared and  anxious  to  progress  m  their  studies,  his  term  of  employment  closes,  and 
another  is  engaged  to  go  through  with  the  same  preparation.  The  number  of 
years  consumed  in  this  continued  routine  of  repetition,  which  should  add  vastly  to 
the  power  and  aoquiraments  of  the  youth  under  instruction,  are  too  precious  to  be 
passed  without  notice. 

Diminution  of  ths  Supply  of  Good  Teachers.  There  has  been  a  dimi- 
nution  of  the  supplv  of  teachers  in  this  State,  in  consequence  of  inducements 
offered  in  other  localities.  Many  are  now  teaching  in  Pennsylvania.  Her  system 
of  county  supervision  is  awakemng  among  the  masses  of  her  people  a  lively  inter- 
est in  her  common  schools,  and  should  she  bold  fast  in  that  which  is  good,  and 
not  folk)  w  the  example  of  New  York  in  abolishing  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ents, her  almost  limitless  wealth  will  not  add  so  much  to  her  future  power  and  re- 
nown, as  her  common  schools.  The  West,  too,  which  offers  so  many  inducements 
to  theenergetic  young  men  and  women  to  migrate  thither,  is  drawing  sensibly  up- 
on the  supply  of  teachers;  and  so  long,  too,  as  other  vocations  promise  greater 
wealth,  and  superior  position  and  influence  in  society,  so  long  will  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  children  in  this  State  requice  of  those  to  whose  hands  is  intrusted  the 
duty  of  legislation,  the  estalilishment  and  liberal  support  of  temporary  and  perma- 
nent institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Aid  to  the  New  York  TsA^mER.  By  virtue  of  an  act  of  appropriation 
made  by  the  les^islature  at  its  Uist  session,  the  undersigned  subscribecT  for  copies 
of  the  New  York  Teacher^  to  be  sent  to  -each  town  and  city  superintendent  in  the 
State.    All  communwatious  whk^h  this  <kipartment  deslraa  from  time  to  time  to 
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address  to  them  generally,  or  through  them  to  district  officers,  are  gratnitonsly 
inserted.    In  no  other  way  could  this  be  done  so  readily  and  economically. 

It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  editors,  composed  of  highly  qualified  and 
experienced  teachers,  appointed  by  the  State  Association,  and  is  peculiarl;^  valua* 
bie  to  town  superintendents ;  fol-  it'  supplies  them  with  important  infonnation  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  school-housesj  the  duties  and  proper  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  the  most  approved  modes  of  instructing— thus  adding  to  their  capa- 
city for  supervision. 

COLLBOES  AKD  ACADEMIES  SHOULD  BK  CONNECTED  DIRECTLT  WrTH  COM- 
MON Schools.  In  his  last  annual  report,  the  Superintendent  presented  his  views 
in  re^rd  to  the  connection  which  ougnt  to  exist  between  the  primary  schools  and 
the  higher  seminaries,  as  alike  instruments  in  one  comprehensive  system  of  public 
instruction. 

The  academies  beiuff  directly  and  regularly  aided  by  a  permanent  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  from  the  Literature  Fund,  tne  duty  of  the  undersigned  seemed  to  re- 
quire that  he  should  invoke  the  attention  of  th'e  legislature  to  the  framing  of  some 
plan  by  which  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  them  in  return,  should  be  fixed  and 
determinate,  and  should,  moreover,  directly  subserve  the  general  benefit,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  the  pecuniary  ability  to  support 
them  at  the  academies.  With  this  view,  ho  again  commended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  the  proposition  of  a  former  Superintendent  of  common 
schools,  that  the  academies  snould  be  required  to  furnish  free  tuition  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  proportionate  to  the  public  money  received  by  each.  It  was  also  pro- 
po»ed  that  the  free  scholarships  in  the  academies  should  be  made  prizes  for  distin- 
guished ability  and  acquirements  in  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools. 

This  plan  contemplated  the  putting  or  the  colleges,  so  far  as  they  may  receive 
public  money,  upon  the  same  footing;  that  is  to  say,  subjecting  them  to  the  obli- 
gation of  expendmg  it  in  the  maintenance  of  free  scholarships  to  be  granted  to  the 
successful  competitors  in  the  free  departments  of  the  academies. 

Other  methods  were  suggested  as  alternatives,  which  would  secure  the  same  ob- 
ject— that  of  rendering  the  colleges  and  academies,  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be 
recipients  of  public  money,  commcn  colleges  and  common  academies,  in  the  same 
sense  as  schools  are  common.  Among  these  were  the  obli^tonr  investment  of 
the  money  granted,  in  the  support  of  professorships  of  didactics,  for  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  in  additions  to  the  libraries  of  the  institutions 
receiving  grants,  upon  the  condition  that  the  libraries  shall  be  open,  under  proper 
regulations,  for  the  use  of  every  citizen ;  in  the  maintenance  of  courses  of  public 
lectures  upon  such  of  the  physical  sciences  as  tend  most  immediately  to  the  in- 
crease of  production,  such  as  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  rural  districts,  or  gen- 
eral chemistry  and  ph3r8ics  in  tne  large  towns  and  cities. 

The  superintendent  retains  the  convictions  which  prompted  the  suggestions  of 
his  former  report.  He  regards  it  as  highly  desirable  to  the  prosperity  ofthe  higher 
institutions  that  they  should  be  plainly  seen  to  co-operate  uirectlv  in  elevating  the 
character  of  the  primary  schools,  and  in  enlarging  the  range  of  that  instruction 
which  they  offer  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  so  generally  seen,  as  to  secure  the  same  hear^,  popular  support  for  pecun- 
iary aid  to  tlie  higher  seminaries  as  now  buttresses  the  common  schools,  until  it 
shfdl  be  apparent  that  the  State,  by  its  contributions,  fosters  and  diffuses  practical 
science,  and  not  mere  erudition.  The  common  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  the 
more  advanced  institutions,  and  the  latter  must  thrive  in  pn>portion  to  the  industry 
of  their  friends  in  cultivating  and  multiplying  thrifty  shoots  m  the  former,  in  trans- 
planting them  by  easy  gradations  to  the  seats  of  maturer  learning,  and  making  the 
latter  in  a  wider  sense  than  now,  public  institutions,  instead  of  Uie  dependents  of 
limited  classes. 

Institxttton  for  the  Bund  at  New  York.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twei> 
ty-fonr  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  The  amount  expended  during  the  past  year 
for  their  support  and  tuition  was  $10^681.69. 

The  pupils  of  this  institution  are  instructed  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
common  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  liigher  branches  of  science.  They  are  like- 
wise taught  to  manufacture  baskets,  mate,  mattresses,  brushes,  carpeting  and 
band-boxes.  The  females  are  Instructed  in  plain  sewing,  various  kinds  of  fancy 
knitting  and  bead-work.  The  study  and  practice  of  music  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  course. 

Many  of  the  graduates  have  found  situations  as  organists,  choristers  and  profes- 
sors of  music  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  some  are  employed  as  teachers  in 
similar  institutions  in  other  States,  and  a  number  are  retained  in  the  institution 
and  have  proved  most  successful  teachers.  It  is  apart  ofthe  policy  of  its  mana- 
gers to  educate  their  own  teachers. 
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iNSTrnmoN  fob  the  Deaf  awd  Dumb.  The  number  now  in  the  institntion 
is  two  hnndred  and  ninet7.  The  amount  paid  from  the  treaeury  for  the  tuition 
and  board  of  the  beneficiaries  during  the  last  fiscal  >rear,  \ras  $30,672.06. 

The  several  branches  of  science  and  of  the  industrial  arts  continue  to  be  taught 
with  success.  Cabinet-malcinff, shoe-malcing, boolc binding;, and, in  its seasoUjgar- 
dening,  are  all  prosecuted.  All  the  pupils  are  instmcted  m  drawing,  thus  anord< 
ing  them  an  opportunity  to  develoj)  whatever  talent  in  the  art  they  may  possess; 
and  instruction  in  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  is  given  to  a  select  few,  who  man- 
ifest a  capacity  and  taste  for  it.  The  young  women  are  taught  plain  sewing, 
dress-mukmg,  tailoring,  the  folding  and  stitching  of  books,  and  the  lighter  house- 
hold duties. 

The  experiment  of  organizing  a  class  in  the  higher  branches  of  science,  which 
was  instituted  three  years  since,  has  proved  entirely  successful.  The  course  of  in- 
struction for  this  class  embraces  three  years,  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  last  past.  1  heir  attainments,  as  shown  by  their 
examination,  and  set  forth  m  the  report  of  the  examining  committee,  were  superior 
to  those  ever  known  to  be  made  bv  a  class  of  deaf-mutes.  The  restoration  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  usefulness,  and  In  a  great  degree  to  the  society  and  sympathies 
of  their  fellow  beings  will  be  hailed  as  a  bright  feature  in  the  march  of  Christian 
civilization. 

IvsTROGTiON  AiiD  CARE  OF  THE  I]n>iAiTS.  Amoug  the  Scuecas,  fourteen 
schools  have  been  in  more  or  less  successful  operation  during  a  part  of  the  year. 
Of  these,  five  are  on  the  Allegany  reservation,  four  of  which  are  conducted  on  the 
district  school  plan,  one  is  a  girrs  boarding  school,  and  all  are  sustained  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Seven  are  on  the  Cattar^ 
augus  reservation,  and  all  are  conducted  on  the  district  school  system,  one  of 
which  is  supportea  by  the  State,  and  six  by  the  American  Board.  Of  these,  three 
have  been  m  operation  only  about  half  of  the  year.  There  are  also  two  schools 
on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  one  ot  which  has  been  taught  by  a  young  Indian 
lad  V,  educated  at  the  Normal  school,  who  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  competent 
ana  successful  teacher.  Three  Indian  vouth  have  been  employed  as  teachers  on 
the  Cattarau^s  reservation,  two  of  whom  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State  at  the 
Normal  school,  and  the  other  was  educated  at  the  Clover  Street  Seminary.  All 
are  reported  to  have  succeeded  well  in  teaching. 

On  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  there  are  two  schools;  one  a  girls'  boarding 
school,  supported  by  the  American  Board,  the  other  a  common  school  supportea 
by  the  Indians. 

On  the  Onondaga  reservation,  there  is  one  school  supported  by  the  State. 
Those  having  the  supervision  of  it  report  the  whole  attendance  to  have  been  forty- 
five,  of  whom  thirty-four  are  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  average  attendance 
is  estimated  at  about  twenty,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  former  years,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  secured  by  the  beetowment  of  food  and  clothUig  as  a  reward  for 
punctual  attendance. 

On  the  Oneida  reservation,  there  are  two  schools,  both  supported  by  the  State. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  1854,  five  Seneca  youth — four  girls  and  one  boy-- 
were  selected  and  placed  in  farmers'  families.  One  of  the  ^rls  after  five  or  six 
months  returned  home,  and  another  was  appointed  in  her  place,  who  also  left  soon 
after.  Of  the  other  three,  one  has  retuniea  in  consequence  or  the  death  of  her 
father;  the  remaining  two  are  doing  well  in  the  places  provided  for  them.  The 
bov  is  still  in  his  place.  All  have  had  the  reputation  of  good  scholarship  and  good 
benavior. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  the  10th  of  April,  1855,  incorporating 
the  Thomas  Asylum  for  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children,  to  be  located  on  the 
Cattaraugus  reservation,  and  appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  buildings. 

Since  the  Seneca  nation  began  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  its  population 
has  increased  at  least  twenty  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  increase  is  noticeable  among 
other  tribes  in  proportion  to  tneir  advancement,  while  those  of  the  aborigines  who 
retain  theur  savage  customs,  receiving  from  the  whites  only  their  vices,  mive  been 
gradually  wastuig  away,  and  many  nave  become  extinct. 

CiTT  Schools.  It  is  their  mission  to  give  a  practical  education  alike  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  and  they  are  fulfilling  it  in  a  manner  creditable  to  their  partic- 
ular localities  and  to  the  State.  Thousands  of  parents  have  been  induced  to  re- 
move from  the  rural  districts  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children  in  these 
schook.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  under  a  complete  and  thorough 
supervision,  which  points  out  the  most  approved  modes  of  school  architecture, 
secures  competent  teachers,  and  incorporates  into  their  plans  of  instruotion  every 
improvement  of  the  day. 
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SuFKRYiBioa  OP  Schools.  At  present  the  school  officers  consist  of  trustees, 
town  superintendents,  and  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  If  the  experience 
of  the  Department  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  testimon^r  of  every  officer  who  has 
presided  over  it,  supported  b^  the  opinion  of  every  friend  of  popular  education 
who  has  spoken  upon  the  subject  are  worth  anything,  the  work  or  the  school  sys- 
tem is  performed  m  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  system  lacks  strength  and 
compactness;  its  joints  are  so  loose  as  scarcely  to  hold  its  parts  together;  ita  move- 
ments are  irrDgular,  and  its  results  uncertain. 

SUPRRVISI017  OF  Canal  Ststbm  and  School  System  compared.  To  man- 
age the  canals  there  are  three  Canal  Commissioners,  with  salaries  of  91,700  a 
year;  a  Canal  Auditor,  at  $2,600  a  year,  with  clerks,  at  $5,800;  a  Canal  board 
composed  of  nine  State  officers,  whose  duties  connected  with  the  board  occupy 
much  of  their  time ;  five  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  to  keep  and  manage 
its  moneys;  a  corps  of  engineers,  with  salaries  varying  from  $2,600  down  to  $500; 
a  troop  of  collectors,  superintendents,  inspectors,  weighers  ana  lock  tenders;  the 
whole  forming  a  very  complicated  and  expensive  system,  confined,  in  its  opera- 
tion, to  but  a  fractional  portion  of  the  State.  Compare  the  School  Department 
with  its  Superintendent,  deputy  and  two  clerks,  with  this  formidable  array  of  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  officers.  I  do  not  include  the  town  superintendents,  be- 
cause the  time  and  attention  devoted  by  them-  is  as  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  wants  of  the  schools,  as  their  reward  is  stinted. 

The  schools  are  as  much  more  important  than  the  canals,  as  mind  is  more  im- 
portant thau  matter.  The  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  mind.  The  State  would 
exist  and  grow  in  material  and  intellectual  strength  if  the  canals  were  filled  up. 
But  abolish  the  schools,  and  it  would  sink  into  oarbarism.  The  schools  inform, 
mvigorate,  and  elevate  the  masses;  the  canals  are  the  muddy  avenues  of  trade. 
The  general  intelligence  of  which  we  boast^  the  mental  superiority  of  our  people, 
their  inventive  powers,  and  mechanical  skill,  are  the  fruits  of  the  schools.  Our 
common  schools  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  superioritv  and  greatness  as  a  State. 
Why,  then,  should  more  care  and  circumspection  be  bestowed  upon  a  monetary 
interejit,  which,  if  abandoned  to-day,  private  enterprise  and  capital  would  carry 
on  with  far  more  vigor  and  economy  to-morrow,  than  upon  a  system  which  Is 
more  important  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  which,  in  a  moral,  intellectual, 
and  even  political  view,  has  a  value  beyond  arithmetical  calculation. 

CouMTT  SoPBRVisiON.  County  supervision  was  recommended  by  Hon.  John 
C.  Spencer,  in  1841,  and  instituted  under  his  administration.  In  1^8,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Young,  who  came  into  office  strongly  prejudiced  asainst  the  plan,  afler  a 
year's  experience  of  its  results  reported  to  the  legislature  Uiat  '*  in  every  county 
of  the  State  where  the  Deputy  Superintendent  has  assiduously  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion, an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  schools  is  manifest.'*  In  his  next  report 
he  emphatically  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  county 
supervision.  His  successor,  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  in  1846,  bore  his  testimony  of 
the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  the  plan.  The  legislature  of  1847,  in  an  unpro- 
pitious  hour,  upon  the  memorial  of  some  half  dozen  boards  of  supervisors,  abol- 
ished the  office.  The  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  after  one  year's  experience  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  common  schools,  without  the  aid  of  county  super- 
vision, in  his  report  of  January,  1849,  says  **  The  act  abolishing  the  office  of  coun- 
ty Superintendent  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  a  retrograde  movement. 
If  those  officers  were  not  in  every  instance  competent  and  faithful  to  their  trust 
the  fault  was  in  the  appointing  power.  If  a  wise  selection  was  not  always  made, 
does  that  furnish  a  sound  reason  for  destroying  the  office  ?  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  no  other  office  in  the  State  would  bear  so  severe  a  test."  The  same  officer  in 
his  succeeding  annual  reports  strongly  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of 
a  restoration  of  the  office.  The  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  in  his  report  in  1854, 
strongly  condemned  the  present  inefficient  and  defective  system^  and  drew  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  advantages,  and  the  results  of  county  supervision.  The  under 
signed  deems  it  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length  the  lanipagie  of  the  reports,  to 
which  he  has  referred.  He  will  be  happy  to  aid  the  legislative  committee  who 
have  in  char^  the  subject  of  education,  with  all  the  fiicts  within  his  knowledge 
bearing  relation  to  this  subiect.  It  wiU  be  found  that  all  opinion  and  authority 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  are  in  favor  of  county  supervision. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  should  be  to  examine  and  license  teachers ;  to  visit 
and  inspect  schools ;  to  organize  and  conduct  teachers'  institutes ;  to  encourage 
teachers'  associations  and  school  celebrations;  to  counsel  in  all  local  questions 
arising  under  the  operation  of  the  school  laws;  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  teach- 
ers and  the  people,  the  best  modm  of  instruction,  the  physiological  laws  that  env- 
em  the  health  and  the  growth  of  the  young,  the  most  approved  plans  of  healthful 
exercise  of  ^e  children;  to  awaken  a  general  interest  among  the  people  on, the 
subject  of  education;  to  report  from  time  to  time  the  condition  ana  prospects  of 
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the  Mbools,  and  to  perform  sacb  other  duties  at  may  be  required  b  j  law,  or  the 
regulations  of  this  Department. 

A  county  superintendent,  or  one  in  each  assembly  district,  daily  yisitinfc  the 
schools,  associating  with  teachers  and  pupils,  holding  public  meetings  in  villa^ 
and  neighborhoods,  imparting  and  receiving  Itnowledge,  inspiring  and  acquiring 
zeal,  encouraging  the  formation  of  Normal  classes,  and  supervising  and  establish- 
ing teachers*  institutes,  discussing  plans  for  developing  and  guiding  the  youthftil 
mind,  awakening  parental  solicituae,  enoouniging  the  teachers  and  inspiring  the 
pupils  with  a  desire  fur  higher  attainments,  and  infusing  vitality  and  enthusiasm 
into  every  department  of  instruction,  is  the  one  thing  most  neeJful  to  perfect  our 
scliool  system.  Such  a  supervision  would  awaken  the  people  to  the  importance 
of  the  system,  and  give  that  intensity  to  the  popular  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
culture  of  the  young,  so  essential  to  its  cordial  support  and  successful  operation. 

This  appeal  was  successful.  Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1866  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  each  county,  and  a 
convention  of  these  officers  has  already  been  held  for  conference  and  united  plans. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  one  years*  time  the  torpid  members  of  the  school 
system  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Superintendent 
will  be  fully  realized. 

Amkmdmekts  ih  the  School  Laws.  The  Superintendent  concludes  bis  Re- 
port by  recommending  ten  amendments  as  worthy  of  immediate  attention. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  established  by  the  legislature  and  aided  out  of 
State  appropriations  in  New  York,  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  exists  in  any 
other  State.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  article  to  present  full  details 
of  the  collegiate,  academic,  special  and  supplementary  institutions,  which  might 
be  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Regents,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind, 
Idiotic,  and  other  special  institutions.  We  glean  the  following  items  firom  the 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  for  1866. 

State  Expekditures  fob  Educational  and  Humake  Purposes  in  1866. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany,  salaries,  &c.,       .       .       .  $8,000 

Regents  of  the  University, 2,600 

Appropriation  for  Common  Schools, 800,000 

**            ^*  Colleges,  Academies,  &c., 74,000 

'*            "  Teachers'  Departments  in  Academies,  .       •       •       •  20,290 

'*             '*  Normal  School  at  Albany, 12,000 

"            **  Teachers*  Institutes, •       .  2,000 

**            '*  Indian  Schools, 8,000 

<(            M  New  York  Teacher,  for  Town  Superintendents,    •       .  600 

**            **  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  support,  building,    .  67,216 

u             u          a          it    Biin^      .......  18,166 

«  "  "           "   Idiotic,         ......  66,806 

"  •*  "          "   Lunatic, 46,269 

^  '*  House  of  Refuge,  Western  New  York,       .       .       .  80,000 

'*  **  '*               '*       Juvenile  Delinquents,        .       .       .  81,000 

*«  "  Orphan  Asylums, 86,610 

**  "  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries, 66,878 

**  "  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Museum,       .       .  80,000 

**  "  State  Library, 16,461 

*'  "  Agricultural  Societies, >    9,000 

'     *'  *'  State  Prisons, 480,000 

**  "  Geological  Surrey, 8,741 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Firttj  Second  and  apecial  Report  of  the  Oenerai  Superintendent  (G.  H.  Wiley,)  of 
Common  SckooU,  mibmiUeaxn  1864  and  1866.    194  pages. 

These  reports  exhibit  the  history  and  condition  of  the  system,  and  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improyement  of  both.  The 
Superintendent  dwells  on  the  following  points. 

Conditions  of  Success.  1.  A  stricter  and  more  uniform  and  patient  atten- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  Law. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

8.  The  better  discipline  of  the  schools. 

Want  of  Information  about  tiie  Common  Schools.  The  biennial  re- 
ports of  the  Literary  Board  have  been  mostly  confined  to  this  one  object;  and 
nence,  for  twelve  3*ears,  we  have  labored  in  darkness.  A  deep  obscurity  has 
veiled  all  the  operations  of  the  system — ^not  one  single  general  report,  with  details, 
has  emanated  from  it — not  an  official  statistic  appeared,  excepting  the  general 
ureent  declarations  of  our  judicious  Literary  Boards,  declaring  the  necessity  of 
Ugnt,  and  their  inability  to  fVimlsh  satisfactory  information. 

As  the  consequences  of  this  obscurity  and  uncertainty  have  been  most  perni- 
cious, wo  cannot  now  have  too  much  light.  This  is  the  more  especially  needed 
here,  because  common  schools  are  a  new  thing  to  our  people;  they  were  adopted 
and  started  aniong  a  population  having  no  experience  in  such  things,  having  no 
examples  before  their  eyes  in  the  neighboring  States,  many  of  them  wedded  to 
other  systems,  and  many  alas !  never  naving  had  the  oenefits  of  any  kind  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  government  has  not  only  failed  to  furnish  information  so  desirable  and  all- 
important,  but,  without  by  any  means  desiring  or  designing  it,  has  exercised  an 
influence  the  other  wav;  aiid  except  in  the  semi-annual  announcement  of  the 
divisiou  of  the  School  Y  und,  and  in  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  Governors  and  of 

and  the  occasional  patriotic  exertions  of  members  of  Assem- 
common  schools  has  been  seldom  publicly  recognized. 

published  in  the  State,  by  enterprising  and  public  spirited 

gentlemen ;  and  yet,  even  in  these  useful  repositories  of  local  statistics  carefully 
made  up,  and  which  go  into  everv  house,  tlie^most  important  interest  of  Nortn 
Carolina  has  not  been  named !  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  considered  as  censuring 
the  publishers ;  I  mention  the  fact  as  a  most  significant  and  ample  illustration  of 
our  carelessness  in  furnishing  that  light  so  all-essential  to  the  healthful  progress  of 
our  system,  and  of  our  failure  even  to  recognize  in  our  recorded  statistics  tne  ex- 
istence,  much  less  the  progress,  of  this  great  and  fundamental  institution.  The 
members  of  the  last  Assembly  were  Ailly  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  matter; 
and  it  is  my  ardent  desire  to  justify  their  liberal  confidence  in  using  all  possible 
ways  to  reach  witii  information  ana  statistics,  every  citizen  of  the  State.  To  do 
this.  I  must  of  course  speak  with  more  than  one  tongue ;  and  among  other  means 
I  have  reflected  on  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  Common  School  Almanac  for  uni- 
versal and  free  distribution.  I  desire  the  reading  matter  to  consist  of  descriptions 
and  short  histories  of  other  systems — statistics  from  other  States — sketches,  anec- 
dotes and  statistics  of  our  own  system--^neral  information  about  education,  sug- 
gestions, regulations,  duties  of  officers,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  men  on  committees  who  can  not  read :  some 
of  these,  as  I  know  from  personal  observation,  make  capital  committee  men,  all 
things  considered,  when  there  are  checks  and  guards  by  which  thejjr  can  learn  a 
teacher's  character  and  capacity  from  disinterested  persons  of  more  mtelligence. 

Tbachebs.  There  has  been  great  complaint  in  regard  to  them;  and  I  know  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  their  incompetency  ana  their  want  of  fidelity  in  many,  many 
cases,  have  ^ven  just  cause  of  complaint.  This  is  a  real  sore,  and  one  of  the 
severest  which  now  afflicts  our  system;  and  the  character  of  these  teachers  has 
done  much  to  disgust  a  large  class' of  citizens  with  our  system,  and  to  cause  intel- 
ligent people  to  refuse  to  send  to  the  schools,  or  to  interest  themselves  in  their  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  money  which  makes  indififerent  teachers  and  indifierent 
schools :  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  this,  in  the  fact  that  the  best  schools  are  by 
no  means  to  be  found  in  those  counties  whero  the  birgest  salaries  are  paid.  Of 
course  good  teachers  ought  to  be  well  paid ;  but  bad  ones  have  been  paid  as  much 
as  Uie  good  ones,  while  much  better  ones  could  be  employed  for  the  same  salary. 
I  do  not  say  the  sums  paid  are  sufficient  for  worthy  mstructors;  but  I  do  assert 
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that  much  better  ones  might  be  employed  at  the  same  rates,  and  that  the  mere  In- 
crease of  the  salary  will  not  elevate  toe  standard  of  teachers  without  the  assist- 
ance of  other  causes.  On  the  contrary,  Jaree  salaries  under  the  old  regulations 
would  o(\en  enhance  the  nuisance;  it  woula  be  an  inducement  to  imposters  and 
adventurers  to  swarm  among  us  in  pursuit  of  the  sums  thrown  out  to  attract  the 
attention  and  excite  the  enterprise  of  such  characters.  Have  it  understood  that 
fiftj'  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  were  to  be  paid  to  those  who  would ^A  m 
so  inauy  days  in  a  school-house ;  and  that  no  evidence  of  moral  character,  and  no 
certificate  as  to  mental  qualificationss  from  tliose  capable  of  judging,  and  no  re- 
ports of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties,  were  to  be  required, 
and  you  M'ill  have  not  merely,  indifferent  teachers,  and  respectable  and  moral 
persons  now  so  much  complained  of,  but  every  ignorant  neighborhood,  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  mountains,  infested  and  overrun  by  plausible,  worthless,  and  dan- 
gerous characters;  setting  on  foot  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  imposing  on  the  credulity 
of  the  simple-minded,  and  even  conspiring  with  local  speculators  to  obtain  and 
divide  with  them  the  tempting  spoils.  Small  as  salaries  now  are,  there  have  been 
reports  of  improper  influences  to  obtain  them — ^reports  about  coiunuttees  selected 
b^v  a  few,  with  a  view  of  employing  relatives  to  teach  the  school,  and  even  of 
higher  officers  usuig  influences  to  iiave  employed  persons  indebted  to  them,&c.,  &c. 
The  difliculty  about  teachers,  as  to  numbers  and  qualifications,  is  the  natural 
result  of  our  former  and  present  condition,  with  respect  to  general  education :  and 
it  is  a  difficulty  which  the  cause  of  education  itself  will  have  to  overcome. 

Yeakly  Examivatios  of  Teachers.  Teachers  must  be  yearly  examined; 
to  make  this  more  effective  as  a  stimulus,  I  prepared  a  form  of  certificate,  which 
was  to  indicate  the  grade  or  rank  of  the  teacner  on  the  branches  of  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  Figure  1  attached  to  each 
study  denoted  the  highest  grade  of  scholarship ;  figure  6  the  lowest  allowable  rank. 

Tliis  form,  approved  by  Uie  Literary  Board,  was  sent  to  all  the  counties.  The 
efiects  anticipated  were  these :  it  was  intended  to  honor  good  teachers  by  indica- 
ting their  rank  above  others  not  so  good,  but  still  allowed  to  teach;  it  was  intend- 
ed to  put  committees  on  their  guard,  showing  them  the  relative  proficiency  of  the 
difierent  persons  licensed ;  and  it  was  expected  to  excite  emulation,  and  also  to 
furnish  officers  and  the  public  with  the  means  of  judging  of  the  progress  of  the 
teacher  from  one  examination  to  another.  Few  would  like  to  take  out  the  same 
numbers,  if  low,  each  year;  and  it  would  give  the  Gommitiee  of  Examination  a 
good  reaj>ou  for  cutting  ofi^  those  who  took  out  the  lowest  numbers  on  all  studies 
and  failed  to  improve.  This  was  the  second  step ;  and  with  the  certificates  went 
instructions  from  me  to  the  Examining  Committees,  explaining  the  law  and  the 
certificate;  suggesting  to  them  to  have  reference,  in  the  granting  of  licenses  with 
low  grades,  to  the  wants  of  the  community;  to  be  lenient  at  first  with  poorly  qual- 
ified persons  of  good  character,  but  to  continue  to  elevate  the  standard  by  (fegrees, 
and  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

Some  teachers  held  back — some  aflected  to  treat  the  idea  of  their  being  exam- 
ined with  contempt — but  the  chairmen,  feeling  sustained  by  the  Superintendent, 
and  knowing  that  through  a  general  organ  of  tnis  kind  the  prejudice  of  one  neigh- 
borhood could  be  brouglit  to  Uie  judgment  of  the  whole  State,  and  tlius  exploded, 
did  their  duty  generally  witli  commendable  discretion  and  firmness.  Appeals 
made  to  mo  from  their  decisions,  even  by  college  students,  were  not  sustained ;  and 
under  my  advice  payment  was  withheld  in  several  cases  from  teachers  who  had 
failed  to  be  examined.  Finding  the  officers  disposed  to  sustain  each  other,  they 
were  glad  at  last  to  pass  the  ordeal ;  and  intelligent  persons  become  more  and  more 
encouraged  to  act  on  Committees  of  examination,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
cause. 

PuBUC  Record  op  the  Standing  op  Teachers.  This  year,  I  haye  en- 
deavored still  furtlier  to  build  on  this  foundation  happily  laid;  a  foundation,  the 
character  of  which,  I  have  taken  much  pains  fully  to  ascertain. 

After  careful  consideration,  a  new  form  for  the  annual  returns  of  chairmen  was 
devised ;  and  this  form,  without  adding  but  very  little  additional  trouble  to  the 
chairmen,  conUuns  columns  and  captions  for  a  record  of  the  names  and  rank  of 
each  teacher  licensed. 

This  would  be  a  still  greater  inducement  to  teachers  to  improve;  and  it  would 
also  enable  us  to  see  and  understand  our  whole  position,  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
ply and  character  of  teachers — information  very  necessary  to  be  known  by  all 
wno  wish  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  aid  our  system.  The  form  contained 
ample  explanations,  and  males  and  females  were  to  be  distinguished,  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  a  good  corps  of  female  teachers,  to  operate  wisely,  for  which  we 
must  first  see  how  we  stand  with  respect  to  them. 

This  form,  also,  by  its  caption  would  enable  us  to  see  how  the  fund  is  divided  in 
each  county,  and  how  much  is  paid  to  each  district,  or  divided  for  each  child. 
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Still  farther  to  improve  these  Nonnal  Schools  in  efficieneyf  I  have  instructed  or 
rather  suggested  to  the  chairman  in  the  various  counties,  to  put  the  names  and 
ranlc  of  the  teachers  on  the  copies  of  their  returns  to  be  posted  at  the  Gourt-House 
doors;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  accused  of  too  much  stringency  while  I  am  con- 
scious that  all  these  general  regulations  have  to  operate  on  relatives  and  intimate 
friends.  Good  teachers  will  delight  in  all  such  efforts  by  which  they  only  shine 
the  brighter;  and  all  young  people  coming  under  these  repilations,  bemg  forced  to 
push  on  in  the  race  of  improvement,  will  some  day  rejoice  that  they  had  tb  pass 
through  an  ordeal  that  taught  them  self-reliance,  and  the  necessity  of  persevering 
efforts  at  continual  improvement. 

Trachers*  Library  Associations.  As  a  farther  means  of  improvement,  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  formation  of  Teachers'  Librarv  Associations. 
Every  trade  and  profession  should  be  learning  by  experience;  l>ut  how  many 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  have  read  one  single  oook  giving  an  account  of  ttie  ex- 
perience and  improvements  in  their  profession  in  other  places?  How  little  inter 
change  of  thougnt  is  there  on  this  great  subject  here! 

There  are  a  number  of  good  woncs  on  the  subject  of  school-teaching — and  any 
one  of  these,  even  the  most  indifferent,  might  be  read  with  great  profit  by  our 
teachers  generally. 

They  have  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Societies  of  various  kinds  in  other 
States ;  none  of  these  would  suit  our  peculiar  position,  for  reasons  which  I  could 
give,  but  deem  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  in  discussing  here. 

The  Library  Association,  on  the  principle  indicated  in  my  report  to  the  Assem- 
bly, would  be  a  Society  peculiar  to  us,  m  many  respects — and  yet  it  is  founded 
on  the  principle  on  which  Teachers*  Institutes  are  founded  in  other  States. 

The  legislature  should  pass  a  general  act  of  incor{)oratlon,  giving  corporate  ex- 
istence and  privileges  on  certain  conditions  to  the  chairmen  of  Uie  board  of  County 
Superintendents  and  the  teachers  of  each  county  and  committees  of  examination ; 
and  an  appropriation  of  one  dollar  or  more  for  each  school-district — (in  that  pro- 
portion, that  is)  should  be  made  for  a  foundation.  I^t  the  Chairman  be  Librarian, 
with  a  certain  remuneration — and  let  each  teacher  pay  Riiy  cents,  more  or  less, 
annually,  for  the  privilege  of  membership. 

The  Superintendent  can  furnish  or  recommend  a  list  of  books,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chairman ;  and  each  teacher  who  joins  should  have  the  fact  stated  on  his 
certificate. 

These  associations  will  increase  in  consequence,  they  will  form  meeting  places 
for  teachers  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  education,  and  furnish  proper 
places  for  lectures,  by  Superintendents  and  others ;  besides,  when  the  minds  of 
teachers  are  thus  brought  in  contact,  the  superior  intellects  will  diffuse  themselves 
and  be  reflected  in  the  action  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  association. 

School  Books  must  have  reference  to  the  State.  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  make  arrangements  to  have  the  children  classified,  and  to  ge.t  into  use 
one  uniform  system  of  good  books;  to  insure  this  end  of  classifying  the  pupils,  to 
save  cost,  to  have  ^ood  sources  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  to  have  tlie  young 
mind  of  the  State  in  its  plastic  condition,  learning  about  North  Carolina,  and  learn- 
ing to  love  the  State,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  its  institutions.  This  of  itself 
would  make  a  great  revolution  in  time;  how  could  we  feel  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  common  schools  or  in  any  other  institution  of  the  State,  when  under  the  old 
way  of  doing  things,  we  were  educated  to  love  and  respect  every  other  conntrj', 
and  the  affairs  of  every  other  country  more  than  our  own.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  good  series  of  North  Carolina  Readers;  but  so  iitcle  respect  have 
publishers  had  for  our  State,  that  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  induce  any  one  to 
risk  it.  except  for  the  moral  influence  of  the  office  i  hold.  It  has  influence  with 
publishers ;  and  I  determined  to  make  it  tell  for  the  good  of  our  schools. 

1  made  personal  sacrifices  myself  of  an  amount  of  some  importance  to  me ;  and 
I  induced  publishers  to  undertake  a  complete  series,  the  wnole  to  be  prepared 
under  my  supervision.  I  selected  Professor  Hubbard,  of  the  University,  for  Edit- 
or; and  the  publishers  are  a  libera]  and  honorable  firm  in  New  York. 

1  would  willingly  have  intrusted  the  selections,  &c.,  altogether  to  Professor 
Hubbard;  but  his  diffidence  induced  him  to  make  me  promise  to  examine  every- 
thing. 

Any  one  who  undertakes  a  series  of  readers  for  youth,  will  find  the  task,  all 
thingp  considered,  a  perplexing  one ;  the  preparation  of  contents,  selection  of  en- 
trravmgs,  the  rules,  kind  of  execution,  prices,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  grave  subjects,  &c., 
&o.  To  add  still  farther  to  the  utility  of  this  work  as  a  Common  Scliool  Text- 
Book,  1  procured  a  likeness  of  Kartlett*Yancy,the  immediate  father  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  en^aved,'and  accompanied  by  a  short  familiar 
sketch  of  his  life.  No  invidious  distinction  is  intended ;  the  object  being  to  dignify 
common  schools,  to  learn  the  children  the  idea  that  the  great  promoters  of  com- 
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roon  schoob  are  to  be  respected,  and  thus  also,  indirectly,  to  show  other  jJTMt 
men  that  if  they  are  not  promoters  of  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  the 
State,  these  children  may  not  appreciate  them  as  highly  as  others,  perhaps  of  less 
note  as  politicians. 

As  I  have  often  intimated,  we  mast  begin  at  the  root  of  things  to  have  an  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools  in  North  Carolina;  there  must  be  a  revolution  in  the 
ideas  and  heart  of  the  State,  and  the  most  fruitful  seeds  of  snch  revolutions  are 
schod  books. 

• 

School  Lectures.  In  other  States  where  common  schools  exist,  they  have 
Teachers'  Institutes — ^associations  of  teachers  for  improvement,  ana  the  State 
being  laid  off  into  a  certain  number  of  these,  the  Superintendent,  or  some  one  de- 
signated by  him,  delivers  occasionally  lectures  to  them;  and  the  teachers  are 
required  to  attend,  and  they  have  their  expenses  paid.  Now,  so  far  as  speeches 
are  concerned,  here  is  a  vital  centre  through  which  they  can  operate  to  advantage. 
How  is  it  in  North  Carolina? 

When  traveling,  to  acquaint  mvself  with  the  character  of  the  State,  I  often  un- 
dertook to  deliver  lectures,  and  f  was  of  opinion  that  many  who  heard  me,  began 
to  feel  a  new  interest  in  the  cause. 

But  many  of  our  so-called  intelligent  people  would  not  attend,  looking  on  the 
whole  common  school  machinery  as  not  intended  for  them — and  they,  whom  they 
called  the  common  people^  had  no  excitement  to  draw  them  out,  no  example  of 
interest  set  by  others,  while  teachers,  afraid  no  doubt  of  exposing  themselves  in 
some  way,  rarely  ever  attended.  Hence,  speech-making  in  North  Carolina  was 
not  calculated  much  to  advance  the  cause. 

Importance  op  Common  Schools.  In  common  schools  the  people  are  infi 
nitely  more  interested  than  in  all  tlie  other  literary  institutions  of  the  country. 
Colleges  and  academies  reach,  in  their  influences  generally,  only  a  favored  few: 
even  railroads  and  river-improvomonts  reach  only  a  portion  of  the  people  with 
tiieir  benefits.  On  this  institution,  and  this  alone,  depends  the  temporal  welfare  of 
oil  the  people :  this  is  the  great  interest  of  all  numanity,  in  every  cottage  and 
cabin,  in  all  its  phases^  and  all  its  positions  throughout  the  entire  scope  of  the 
State,  and  wherever  in  it  is  found  the  haunts  and  homes  of  men.  It  is  the  tem- 
poral hope  of  the  masses  for  advancement  in  social  rank,  in  political  rights,  in 
mdustrial  prosperity :  it  is  also  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  society,  the  foundation 
on  which  rest  the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  the  stabilitv  of  law,  the  security  of  the 
possessions  of  the  rich,  the  liberties  of  the  present,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
This  is  simplej  unvarnished  truth;  and  hence,  from  its  own  importance,  from  our 
want  of  experience,  and  from  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  makes 
the  most  solemn  and  urgent  appeals  to  those  to  whose  hands  its  destinies  are  com- 
mitted. The  efficient  inanngement  of  a  concern  so  great,  so  lasting  and  pervading 
in  its  influences,  implies  care,  investigation,  liber^ity,  commensurate  with  the 
interests  at' stake. 

Statistics.  The  number  of  children  now  attending  common  schools,  in 
seventy  counties,  is  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and 
the  number  in  the  counties  not  heard  from,  and  the  number  not  reported,  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  more,  making  at  least  ninety-flve  thousand, 
who 'attended  common  schools  in  1853,  against  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  ana 
thirty-seven  in  1^40,  being  an  increase  of  over  six  hundred  percent  in  the  number 
attending  primary  and  common  schools. 

There  were  682  primary  and  common  or  country  schools  in  1840;  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  all  our  twenty-five  hundred  common  schools  are  not 
as  good  as  those  632  subscription  schools  were, — (and  certainly  they  are  not  by  a 
good  deal,) — yet  that  there  are  more  Ihan  one  thousand  common  schools  now  in 
operation,  wh'ich  in  all  respects  are  equal  to  the  632  schools  heretofore  in  exist- 
ence. I  am  convinced  that  for  every  two  good  subscription  schools  broken  down 
by  the  common  schools,  we  have  at  least  three  equally  good  common  schools  and 
one  academy  somewhere  ol»e,  or  two  good  schools  for  one,  besides  three  or  four 
other  schools  not  so  good,  for  every  one  thus  interfered  with. 

The  average  time  during  which  all  the  schools  are  taught  in  the  year,  is  about 
four  months ;  and  the  whole  number  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  can  not  be  short  of  196,000. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics,  I  am  Ailly  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  average 
ignorance  among  the  generation  now  coming  on,  will  be  at  least  fifty  per  cent, 
less,  or  only  one-half  as  great  as  among  those  now  on  the  stage  of  active  life  in 
North  Carolina. 

Great  are  our  inducements  to  labor.  Perhaps  fully  one-sixth  of  the  free,  grown- 
up people  of  North  Carolina  can  not  read  the  word  of  God ! 
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OHIO. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  ike  State   Cbmmimoner  (H.  H.  Barney,)  of  Qmrnon 
SchooU,  to  the  General  Auembly  of  Ohio^for  1866.    128  pages. 

In  1863,  the  legislatare  of  Ohio  adopted  a  new  school  law,  by  which  important 
alterations  were  made  in  the  system  of  common  schools,  and  the  election  of  a 
State  Commissioner  by  the  people  provided  for.  In  1862,  H.  H.  Barney,  at  the 
time  Principal  of  the  Woodward  High  School,  in  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to  the 
office,  and  we  have  before  us  his  Second  Annual  Report. 

Plans  asd  Means  for  the  Manaobment  and  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools.    Prominent  amonj^  the  various  means  and  plans  for  making  our 
system  of  free  schools  more  efficient,  which  have  been  fully  tested,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  enlightened  educationists,  may  be  enamerated  the  following,  viz: 

1.  Each  city,  town,  incorporated  village,  and  civil  township,  should  compose  but 
a  single  school  district,  and  the  schools  Uiereof  be  confided  to  the  management  and 
control  of  a  properly  constituted  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Properly  constructed  school-houses,  occupying  eligible  sites,  and  possessing 
ample  play  grounds. 

8.  Well  educated,  efficient  and  devoted  teachers. 
4.  Great  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  examination  of  teachers. 
6.  Normal  schools  organized  and  conducted  with  reference  to  the  sole  and  defi- 
nite object  of  instructing  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

6.  Properly  managed  Teachers*  Institutes,  Teachers*  Meetings,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Teachers*  A!<isociations. 

7.  Competent  visiting  agents  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  organizing  and 
superintending  Teachers*  Institutes,  delivering  educational  addresses,  and  suggest- 
ing to  teachers,  in  their  own  schools,  the  best  manner  of  instructing  classes. 

8.  A  system  of  vigilant  and  thorough  supervision. 

0.  Teaching  but  few  subjects  at  one  time,  and  teaching  them  thoroughly. 

10.  A  judicious  course  of  study  and  oral  exercises  for  each  class,  department, 
and  grade  of  the  school. 

11.  A  uniform  series  of  class  or  text-books,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  it  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

12.  Judicious  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers,  parents  and  school  officers,  to 
induce  all  the  youth  of  suitable  age,  resident  within  the  district,  to  attend  the 
schools. 

13.  Unremitting  efforts  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance. 

14.  The  active  and  zealous  co-operation  of  parents  and  school  officers. 

16.  Maps,  charts,  diagrams,  globes,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus,  for  conmion 
schools,  and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  high  schools. 

16.  School  district^  or  township  libraries. 

17.  The  introduction  of  the  system  of  gradation  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent. 

18.  The  establishment  of  high  schools  and  high  school  departments. 

19.  The  education  of  youth  at  schools  in  their  own  neighborhood  or  township. 

20.  The  education  of  both  sexes  at  the  same  school,  provide4  they  can  board  at 
home,  while  attending  it. 

Abolition  of  the  old  District  Ststbm.  The  school  law  of  1858  consti- 
tutes each  and  every  organized  township  in  the  State  but  one  school  district  for 
all  purposes  connected  with  the*  general  mterests  of  education  in  the  township,  and 
confides  its  management  and  control  to  a  Board  of  Education.  The  law  also  con- 
tains provisions  for  introducing  a  system  of  graded  schools  into  every  city,  town, 
incorporated  village  and  township  in  the  State.  In  accordance  with  ue  same  prin- 
ciples and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  same  beneficent  object,  the  legisla^ 
ture  of  Indiana,  in  1862,  enacted  a  school  law  abolishing  all  the  school  districts, 
and  declaring  each  civil  township  in  the  several  counties  a  township  for  school  pur 
poses,  and  the  trustees  for  such  township,  trustees  for  school  purposes ;  and  the 
clerk  and  treasurer,  clerk  and  treasurer  for  school  purposes ;  and  that  "  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  afiairs  of  the  township,  employ 
teachers,  establish  and  conveniently  locate  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  children  therein,**  and  that  '*  they  may  also  establish  graded 
schools,  or  such  modifications  of  them  as  may  be  practicaBle.** 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  among  educationists,  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  constituting  township  boards  of  education,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  having  a  township  sclioul  organization.  Facts,  experiments, 
the  obsenratioiis  and  opinions  of  those  competent  to  judge,  have  fully  settled  tills 
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matter.  It  is  not,  however,  so  clearly  determined  whether  the  school  committees 
or  boards  of  education  of  townships  e>^onId  con»istof  three  or  six  persons;  one-third 
to  be  elected,  and  the  other  third  to  go  out  of  office,  annually;  or  whether  ther 
should  be  elected  by  the  township  at  lai^,  or  by  the  sub>dtstricts.  Nor  is  the 
principle  fully  settled,  whether  a  townshi])  should  be  divided  for  certain  specific 
purpose,  into  sub-districts  or  not.  But  it  u  fully  settled  that  if  a  township  us  thus 
divided,  the  Hoes  of  the  sub-districts  should  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
proper  classification,  gradation  and  supervision  of  its  schools. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  means  and  facilities 
for  educating  those  who  reside  in  the  poorer  and  less  populous  portions  of  a  town- 
ship, as  for  tnose  in  the  wealthier  and  more  thickly  settled  portions,  would  deprive 
the  latter  of  their  rights ;  just  as  if  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  were  levied 
upon  sub-districts,  and  not  upon  the  State  and  townships. 

If  all  the  property  of  the  State  and  of  the  townships  is  taxed  alike  for  the  pur- 
poses of  educating  the  youth  of  the  State,  there  is  no  principle  plainer  than  that  all 
should  share  equally^  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund  thus  raised, 
whether  they  reside  m  sparse  or  populous  neighborhoods. 

School  Architecture.  In  1852  the  legislature  authorized  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  a  copy  of  "Bamar^$  School  Architecture,''*  to  every  township 
board  of  education,  and  local  directors.  This  distribution  has  been  followed  by 
the  construction  of  many  new  houses  and  the  thorough  repair  of  old  structures,  on 
tried  and  approved  plans  of  arrangement  and  furniture— over  a  half  million  of  dol- 
lars  ($618,000)  having  been  expended  for  these  objects  in  1864. 

During  the  year,  740  school-houses  have  been  erected,  and  several  of  them  are 
models  of  taste  and  convenience.  And  it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State  are  reported  ".^ood,"  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  remainder  are  represented  to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  intimate  connection  between  good  school-houses  and  good 
schools,  let  him  consider  how  difficult  it  generally  is  to  induce  a  good  teacher  to 
go  into  a  district  where  the  school-house  is  too  small,  badly  constnicted,  improp- 
erly seated,  unpleasantly  located,  without  the  requisite  means  of  vonUlation,  des- 
titute of  playgrounds  and  out-buildings;  and,  more  important  still,  how  difficult^it 
is  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  render  the  school  attractive.  If  he 
Btill  doubts  the  indispensable  agency  of  good  school-houses  in  creating  good 
schools,  let  him,  as  he  travels  through* the  State,  stop  and  contemplate  the  forlorn, 
gloomy  and  repulsive  aspect  of  some  of  those  ancient  "  equaUers'*  on  the  public 
highway;  let  him  enter  them  and  note  their  diminutive  size,  rough  and  filthy 
floors,  low  ceilings,  dilapidated  desks,  slab  seats,  dingy  walls,  and  their  unhappy 
and  cneerless  inmates ;  and  afler  he  has  observed  the  slovenliness,  disorder,  coarse- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  the  marks  of  obscenity  on  the  very  walls  of  the  building,  let 
him  listen  to  the  recitations,  and  observe  how  perfectly  they  correspond  with  the 
condition  of  things  already  noticed.  Then  let  him  pass  on  Ull  he  comes  to  one  of 
those  tasteful,  attractive,  elegant  school-houses,  with  which  the  State  is  beginning 
to  be  honored  and  blessed ;  aild  after  viewing  its  fine  proportions,  pleasant  site, 
and  ample  play-ground,  let  him  enter  it  and  examine  its  superior  facilities  for  the 
succes!)ful  prosecution  of  study,  its  excellent  arrangements  tor  promoting  the  con- 
venience, health  and  comfort  oi  the  teacher  and  pupils,  for  forming  in  them  habits 
of  neatness,  order,  taste  and  purity,  and  for  exciting  mem  to  make  high  attain- 
ments, and  aim  at  honorable  distinction.  Let  him  extend  his  observations  still 
further,  and  he  will  find  not  only  the  building  located  and  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  laws  of  healtti,  mind  and  morals^  replete  with  everything  that 
can  delight  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste,  and  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate 
courteous  manners,  to  inspire  refinement  of  feeling,  and  to  promote  habits  of 
study  and  thought,  but  he  will  actually  find  neatness  and  order  among  the  pupils, 
skillful  teaching,  prompt  and  accurate  recitations,  refined  manners,  and  good 
morals. 

ExAMiKATioN  OF  Teachbrs.  From  a  few  counties,  complaints  have  been 
made  to  this  department,  that  schools,  in  some  cases,  have  been  deprived  of  teach- 
ers, owing  to  the  high  order  of  qualifications  which  the  examiners  demanded  of  the 
candidates  for  certificates.  But  every  experienced  school  examiner,  or  other 
school  officer,  knows  full  well,  that  the  demand  for  good  teachers  has  never  long 
failed  to  bring  ther  proper  supply.  It  is  a  fact  with  which  most  are  familiar,  that, 
in  every  township,  some  of  the  schools  liave  been  almost  uniformly  excellent,  while 
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others  have  been  as  nniformlj  inferior.  The  reason  is  apparent  In  the  former, 
the  demand  has  always  been  for  good  teachers  and  no  others;  bnt  in  the  latter. 
the  proclamation  has  been,  "our  school  is  backward,  therefore  a  poor  teacher  wili 
answer  the  purpose.** 

Normal  Schools.  Wherever  public  opinion  has  become  fully  enlightened  on 
this  subject,  '*  it  is  admitted  that  teaching  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  apprentice- 
ship like  any  other  art,  and  that  special  training  for  the  business  of  teaching  is  as 
indispensable  as  for  any  pursuit  or  profession ;  and  the  time,  it  is  believed,  is  not 
very  distant  when  intelligent  parents  would  think  it  no  less  absurd  to  place  their 
children  in  charge  of  a  teacher,  who  had  not  been  trained  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction,  than  to  employ  a  surgeon  who  has  never  made  himself  ac* 
quainted  with  the  science  of  human  anatomy.** 

Mr.  Gyros  McNeely,  of  Hopedale,  Harrison  county,  has  donated  buildings  admi- 
rably adapted  for  school  purposes,  and  thus  occupied  hitherto,  to  the  endowment 
of  Normal  Schools.  The  gift  includes  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds ;  has  been 
appraised  at  $11,600.  bnt  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation shall  raise  tne  additional  sum  of  $10,000.  An  effort  is  now  making  to 
comply  with  this  condition;  and  no  worthier  object  for  the  aid  of  the  State  is  likely 
to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  ^cNeely  Normal  School  was  organized  by  the  election  of  eleven  trustees, 
who  have  appointed  Cyrus  McNeoiy,  President,  Asa  D.  Lord,  Secretary,  and 
George  K.  Jenkins,  Treasurer.  The  regular  course  will  occupy  two  years,  to 
enter  upon  which,  with  profit,  the  students  should  already  be  familiar  with  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  schools. 

A  similar  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  at  Lebanon,  Warren  county,  under 
the  designation  or  the  "  Southwestern  State  Norma!  School.'*  Mr.  Alfred  Hol- 
brook,  with  five  assistants,  are  announced  as  teachers.  The  organization  resulted 
from  a  general  concert  of  action  among  those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  is  auxiliary  to  the  Oliio  State  Teachers*  Association — a  very  favorable  loca- 
tion, and  commodious  buildings  have  been  already  .«ecnred — the  first  session  has 
elapsed  with  seventy  pupils  in  attendance,  and  all  the  indications  of  future  useful- 
ness are  very  satistactory.  The  terms  are  so  arranged  that  while  some  young 
persons  can  pursue  a  regular  course  of  training,  study  and  practice  in  an  experi- 
mental school,  others,  already  engaged  as  teachers,  can,  during  the  interims  of 
their  own  schools,  attend  a  session  of  eleven  weeks,  more  or  less,  without  interfer- 
ing with  those  pursuing"  a  regular  course  of  study  the  latter  being  not  unlike  what 
is  prescribed  at  the  McNeely  Institution. 

Teachbbs*  InsTiTUTBs.  The  usefulness  and  efiSciency  of  properly  organized 
and  well  managed  Teachers*  Institutes,  no  longer  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 
For  sixteen  years  their  utility  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  This  indispensable 
agency  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  originated  in  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
and  the  first  body  of  teacners  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  being  taught  how 
to  teach,  in  Hartford,  in  1889|  at  the  instance  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Heory 
Barnard,  one  of  the'  distingmshed  pioneers  of  educational  reform  in  this  country. 
Very  soon  thereafter,  it  was  introduced  into  all  the  New  £ngland  States,  and  has 
now  found  its  way  into  every  State  which  enjoj^js  the  priceless  privilege  and  bless- 
ing of  a  good  system  of  publio  instruction.  This  instrumentality  has  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  not  only  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  import- 
ance of  education,  and  of  diffosing  among  them  correct  and  enlarged  viewrs  on  tiie 
subject,  but  in  bringin||[  the  teachers  together;  awakening  in  them  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  responsibilities  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged;  giving  tnem 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  best  means  and  plans  of  organizing, 
instructing,  and  disciplining  their  schools ;  exciting  in  their  minds  greater  zeal  for 
their  important  vocation;  m  short,  imparting  to  them  that  which  is  the  paramount 
and  pressing  want  of  our  common  school  system — the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
These  institutes  are  capable,  if  rightly  managed,  of  being  rendered  instruments  of 
great  power  and  efficiency ;  and  they  should,  therefore,  receive  at  the  hands  of 
teachers,  school  officers^  and  the  people  at  large,  that  encouragement  and  support 
which  their  importance  m  the  economy  of  the  system,  demands. 

In  the  absence  of  any  State  provision,  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  State  Teachers'  Associations,  and  other  voluntary  efforts,  originally 
put  fordi  in  Ohio  by  Dr.  Lord,  Pies.  L.  Andrews  and  others.  According  to  the 
Report  of  ti^e  Agent  of  the  Association  for  1868,  thirty-eight  Institutes  were  held 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8788  teachers.  Mr.  Barney  recommends  that  *'  a 
small  portion  of  the  amount  annually  collected  for  school  purposes  be  applied  to 
the  encooragement  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  or  Normal  Classes." 
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CoMPVTBirr  VxaiTiFO  AoBsm  akd  Lkcturbbb.  To  three  importent  iintni- 
mentalities  for  the  adyancement  of  public  edncation,  namely,  Yisitinff  Agents, 
Teachers*  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools,  is  Massachusetts  greatlj  tnoebtedfor 
the  present  proud  elevatioa  of  the  character  of  her  public  schools.  And  equally  is 
Ohio  indebted  to  the  eminently  efficient  services  rendered  by  Lorin  Andrews,  £lsq., 
now  President  of  Gambler  College,  and  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  while  acting  as  the 
Agents  of  the  "  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association."  Wherever  they  went,  whether 
into  the  schools,  before  Teachers'  Institutes,  educational  assemblies,  new  life  and 
vigor  were  infused  into  our  educational  sySfem.  The  causae  of  popular  education 
rose  in  public  estimation,  teachers  were  rendered  more  competent  to  instruct  and 
more  powerful  to  influence,  and  those  methods  of  imparting  mstniction  and  secui^ 
ing  good  discipline,  which  the  most  enlightened  and  experienced  teachers  had 
found  by  actual  practice,  to  be  most  successful,  were  more  widely  disseminated. 
Valuable  suggestions  were  made  respecting  the  art  of  teaching  and  conducting 
schools,  the  structure  of  school-houses,  the  union  of  districts  for  the  purpose  m  ^ 

grading  the  schools,  the  classification  or  scholars,  and  the  most  successful  means  ^ 

K>r  elevating  the  profession  of  teachers.  ^ 

It  is  a  high  ana  a  well  deserved  compliment  to  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  that,  at 
their  own  expense,  they  so  long  sustained  in  this  important  sphere  of  operation, 
two  gentlemen  of  great  practic^  experience  and  untirmg  zeal.  The  effect  of  such 
efforts  in  the  noble  cause  of  public  education,  will  long  be  felt  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  entire  State'.  The  result  of  such  labors  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
union  and  graded  schools  which  are  rapidly  springing  up  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  State,  in  the  improved  methods  of  organizing  and  instructing  schools,  and  in 
the  deep  interest  whicti  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  these  educational  improve- 
ments. With  such  efforts,  such  zeal,  and  such  persevering  endeavors  to  incorpo- 
rate iuto  our  school  system,  whatever  long  experience  and  careful  observation  has 
demonstrated  to  be  of  practical  utility,  Onio  is  destined  to  excel  in  learnmg  and 
true  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  her  physical  greatness  and  prosperity. 

School  Scpsrvisio^t.  An  intelligent  and  efficient  system  of  school  supervis- 
ion should  be  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  our 
common  schools.  Let  such  a  svstem  be  established  and  it  will  work  a  cure  of 
nearly  every  unsoundness  which  now  impairs  and  cripples  the  efficiency  of  so 
many  of  the  schools  in  the  State;  for  it  is  one  of  those  vitalizing  elements  in  a 
school  system,  which  is  capable  of  eradicating  from  it  a  thousand  defects  and  evils. 
If  school  visitors,  school  officers,  and  parents  would  faithfully  and  intelligently  ^ 

discharge  their  duty  in  this  regard;  ir  they  would  prescribe  suitable  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  under  their  supervis- 
ion, fix  upon  a  proper  course  of  study,  select  a  good  series  of  text-books,  report 
tmroithful  and  incompetent  teachers,  carefully  observe  the  plans  and  metliods  of 
instruction  adopted  in  the  schools,  impart  proper  advice  ana  directions,  inculcate 
.in  the  scholars  a  spirit  of  obedience  and  sui>oraination  to  authority,  and  an  earnest 
love  of  study,  encourage  and  stimulate  parents  to  visit  their  schools  and  co-operate 
with  the  teacher^if  school  visitors  and  the  friends  of  popular  education  would 
faithfully  do  theab  things,  a  new  and  important  era  in  school  reform  and  improve- 
ment would  at  once  be  ushered  :n. 

In  this  State,  a  competent  superintendent  for  each  judicial  district,  would,  for 
the  present,  answer  the  purpose  full  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  one  for  each  county. 

Course  op  Study.  Township  boards  of  education  are  empowered  ^*  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  several  schools  under  tlieir  control." 
This  duty  is  much  more  important  than  is  generally  supposed;  for,  upon  its 
prompt  and  judicious  performance,  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  schools  most  materially  depend.  A  course  of  study  and  of  oral 
exercises,  adapted  to  the  ages,  capacities^  and  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  each 
grade  or  class,  would  essentially  aid  in  giving  steadiness  and  efficiency  to  all  the 
operations  of  the  school;  assist  the  teacher  in  systematizing  his  business,  and  ^ 

economizing  his  labors;  encourage  a  hope  of  promotion  in  the  pupils,  by  enabling 
them  to  see  at  once  what  amount  of  work  they  must  perform  in  order  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  class  or  grade. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped,  then,  that  no  board  of  education  will  allow  another  year  to 
elapse  without  attending  to  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  schools  under 
thfiur  charge.  By  conferring  with  the  most  experienced  and  successful  teachers 
in  their  re»peotive  counties,  by  taking  the  advice  of  their  county  examiners,  and 
other  enligntened  friends  of  education,  they  will  find  no  difficulty  in  fixing  upon 
a  proper  coui'se  of  study  for  the  schools  in  tneir  respective  townships. 

Tbxt-Books.  No  evil  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools 
calls  more  imperatively  for  immediate  correction,  than  the  great  variety  and  fre- 
quent change  of  text-books. 
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Among  these  diMdvnntaj^  ate  the  following,  viz: 

1.  It  tends  to  multiply  the  labore  of  the  teacher  byoompelling  him  to  diyide  his 
pnpils  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  kinds  of  books  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
school;  for  at  each chan{^  some  of  the  former  books  will  still  remain. 

2.  It  shortens  the  recitations  of  each  class,  and  thus  prevents  that  careful  and 
deliberate  hearing  of  recitations,  which  is  indispensable  to  thorough  scholarship 
and  proper  mentu  discipline.  ^ 

5.  It  prevents  the  teacher  from  making  that  due  preparation  for  each  class  and 
each  recitation,  which  is  necessary  to  excite  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
his  scholars  a  lively  interest  in  the  study.  Even  an  experienced  teacher  cannot 
use  a  new  work  with  the  same  advantage  that  he  could  the  one  with  which  he 
had  long  been  familiar. 

4.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  large  classes,  and  the  stimulating  effect  which 
such  classes  always  iiave  upon  both  pupil  and  teacher.  * 

6.  It  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  the  scholars  much  lonser  on  each  subject  of 
study  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  thus  abates  uieir  interest  in  »t,  and 
induces  many  to  abandon  the  study  entirely. 

6.  It  subjects  parents  to  a  needless  expense,  tends  to  brin^  our  whole  school 
system  into  disfavor,  and  uselessly  consumes  mnch  valuable  time. 
*  7.  Where  boards  of  education  neglect  to  adopt  for  the  schools  under  their  super- 
vision, a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  the  matter  is  too  often  subiect  to  the  dicta- 
tion or  teachers;  and  the  teachers,  especiallv  in  the  country  scnools,  being  fre- 
quently changed,  and  it  being  the  interest  of  each  new  toaclier  to  introduce  such 
books  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use,  the  schools  soon  become  filled  with  a 
multiplicity  or  boolcs  on  each  subject  of  study,  the  number  of  classes  becomes  too 
great  for  tHiorough  instruction,  and  the  pupils,  in  many  instances,  continue  station- 
ary from  year  to  year. 

e.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  education,  not  only  by  increasing  the  expense  for  text- 
books, but  also  by  protracting  the  period  required  to  make  the  scholar  master  of 
a  study.  It  holds  out  a  continual  and  direct  invitation  to  book-makers,  publish- 
ers and  agents,  to  be  constantly  pressing  teachers  and  school  officers  for  new 
changes,  and  thus  tends  to  perpetuate  and  extend  these  various  evils. 

The  prompt  removal  of  these  injurious  consequences  is,  we  repeat  it,  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  boards  of  education.  And  to  this  end  they  should  determine  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day,  what  text-book  shall  be  used  in  each  studv,  and  how  long 
it  shall  continue  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  tlieir  respective  townships. 

NoN-ATTEHDAiiCB  AT  ScHOOL.  It  is  obvious  that  something  ought  to  be  dode 
to  secure  the  education  of  those  whose  parents,  either  from  defective  education  in 
themselves,  or  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  or  fVom  ignorance  of  the  great 
privileges  which  our  public  schools  offer,  or  from  the  selfishness  which  is  encour- 
aged by  finding  profitable  employment  for  their  children,  do  not  avail  themselves 
or  the  means  offerod  bv  the  State  to  secure  n  proper  education  for  their  children.  . 
To  induce  the  people  to  act  as  becomes  their  duty  and  true  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, several  distinguished  friends  of  education,  includiing  several  State  Superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction,  have  recommended  that  the  State  school  funds  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  counties,  townships  and  school  districts,  not  according  to  the 
enumeratk>n  of  youth  of  school  age,  but  according  to  the  average  yearly  attend- 
ance of  scholars  in  the  several  common  schools;  thus  making  it  the*  interest,  as  it 
is  the  duty,  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  district  to  urge  the  constant  and  regular 
attendance  at  school  of  all  the  children  residing  therein.  While  we  have  among 
•  us  so  many  children  of  foreign  parents,  recently  arrived  in  our  country',  or  speak- 
ing a  different  language  from  our  own,  or  engaged  in  our  manufactories  and  on 
our  public  works,  and  while  we  have  among  us  so  many  parents  who  are  too  in- 
different, or  too  reckless,  or  too  poor  to  send  tlieir  children  to  school,  all  who  are 
charged  by  the  State  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  our  common  schools,  and  all 
who  reel  that  as  individuals  they  owe  something  to  their  country  and  the  world, 
should  see  to  it  that  these  children  are  trained  up  for  intelligence,  virtue  and 
future  usefulness.  They  are  destined  to  be  our  follow-citizens^  perhaps  our 
judges  and  rulers,  and  therefore  every  dictate  of  enlightened  patnotism  and  hu- 
manity demands  that  we  should  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  put  them  in  a  way 
to  become  intelligent  and  upright  members  of  society. 

iRRBOULARrrr  op  Attbitdangb.  The  annual  school  reports  from  county 
auditors  disclose  the  fact  that  the  average  yearly  attendance  or  the  scholars  in  our 
common  schools  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  number  enrolled  or  belong- 
ing to  the  schools. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  consequence  of  irre^^lar  attendance,  not  only 
one-tlilrd  of  all  the  school  funds  annually  raised  and  distributed  for  the  payment 
of  teachers,  is  lost,  actually  thrown  away,  but  one-third  part  of  tlie  time  aflowed 
for  the  cultivatioa  of  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  is  also  lost    To  the  ao- 
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count  then  of  irregnlarity  of  attendance,  the  annual  Ices  of  half  a  million  of  doUazs 
may  be  justly  charged. 

But  this  moet  lamentable  waste  of  money  is  but  an  atom  in  the  scale,  when 
weighed  against  neglected  opportunities,  misspent  time,  and  the  formation  of  evil 
habits. 

Let  it  also  be  impressed,  again  and  again,  upon  teachers,  parents,  school  offioen, 
and  the  friends  of  education  generally,  t)|at  toe  loss  of  only  so  many  days  of  men- 
tal culture,  as  the  pupil  may  be  away  from  his  school,  constitutes  but  a  tithe  of 
his  real  loss.  The  absence  of  a  day  severs  an  important  link  from  the  chain  with 
which  all  the  parts  of  a  subject  of  study  are  connected  tomther,  and  thereby 
sreatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  sub6e<^uent  lesson.  Besides,  on 
nis  return  to  school  after  an  absence  of  a  day  or  two,  his  mterest  in  his  studies  will 
be  materially  abated,  making  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
^hem  in  consequence  of  his  mind  being  pre  occupied  by  the  events  and  scenes  I 

which  arrested  his  attention  and  interested  his  feelings  while  absent  from  school.  i 

Mental  philosophers  tell  us  that  the  memory  depends  upon  attention,  and  attention  .^ 

upon  the  interest  which  we  take  in  what  is  presented  for  our  contemplation.  a 

Whatever,  then,  tends  to  abate  this  interest,  impairs  attention,  and,  of  course,  under  ' 

such  circumstances,  what  we  learn  the  memory  holds  by  a  feeble  tenure. 

JMoreover,  at  each  return  of  the  irregular  ^upil,  he  finds  the  general  character 
of  his  recitations  becoming  more  and  more  interior  to  those  of  his  classmates,  and 
hence  discourui^ement  and  Hstlessness  steal  gradually  upon  him,  until  ultimately 
he  falls  out  of  his  class,  and  perhaps  leaves  the  school  in  disgust. 

Mor  is  this  the  extent  of  tlie  evil ;  whenever  any  scholar  unnecessarily  absents 
himself  from  the  school,  or  is  unnecessarily  detained  by  his  parents^  not  only  is  so 
much  of  his  time  lost,  so  much  of  the  school  money  lost,  so  much  that  is  valuable 
in  mental  discipline  lost,  and  so  much  of  his  desire  for  learning  and  his  ability  to 
acquire  it  impaired,  but  the  whole  schoni  sufTen. 

fts  arrangements  are  disturbed,  the  progress  oi  its  classes  are  delayed,  the  punc- 
tual scholar  is  obliged  to  wait  for  his  laggard  classmate,  and  the  teacher's  patience 
is  severely  tried. 

Frequent  ab^nce  from  school  for  insufficient  reasons,  are  very  prejudicial  to  the 

Eupil  in  another  respect  The;^  tend  to  form  in  him  a  habit  which  may  cling  to 
im  through  life,  ana  seriousl  v  injure  his  character  as  a  man  of  business,  and  sub- 
ject him  to  mortifications  ana  losses^  which  a  habit  of  punctuality  formed  in  early 
life,  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  There  is  no  trifling  fault  which  produces 
more  inconvenience  to  society  than  a  want  of  promptitude  in  attending  to  everjr  -^ 

duty  at  the  proper  time.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  forming  at  school  a  habit 
of  rigid  punctuality.  Parents  should  duly  consider  this  matter,  and  never  detain 
their  children  frona  school  upon  slight  grounds,  and  for  trifling  purposes;  indifler- 
ence  to  this  subject  on  their  part, encourages  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  child; 
that  irregularity  begets  an  inclination  to  play  the  truant;  ana  truancy  begets 
falsehood,  and  then  the  moral  character  of  the  child  receives  a  shock  from  which 
it  may  never  recover. 

At^enteeism  is,  then,  one  of  the  worst  evils  under  which  our  schoob  labor. 
From  a  good  school  it  takes  away  its  best  influence,  and  a  poor  one  it  renders 
worse  than  worthless. 

Globes,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrated  Apparatus.  During  the  last  fifteen 
months,  there  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Auditors  of  the  severafcounties  in  the 
btatCj  for  distribution  to  the  Common,  Union  and  High  Schools,  01  orrerM^  889 
teUurtaniy  6,806  five-inch  terrtttrial  ylobtMy  5,162  Acmi^Nhers  giube$,  948  nttmertU . 
framti,  and  1,140  geometrical  rndidg.  Outline  map$^  and  ckemictU  wad  pkilotophictU 
'apparaUUf  to  the  value  of  $1,526.60,  have  also  been  forwarded.  The  cost  of  all  the 
apparatus  which  has  been  thus  distributed,  was  $16,804.49.  Most  of  this  appara- 
tus is  denominated  Holbrook's  Common  School  Apparatus,  manufactured  by  the 
Holbrook  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  F.  C.  Brownell,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
Agent.  J 

School  District  Libraries.  During  the  yean  1854  and  1855,  the  number 
of  volumes  distributed  amounted  to  268,926,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  was 
$160,787.08. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  axiom  with  many  of  our  ablest  and  most  experienced 
educationists,  that  a  good  library  is  quite  as  indispensable  to  a  good  scnool,  as  a 
good  school-house  and  a  good  teacher.  Indeed,  it  is  now  regarded,  in  many  places, 
as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  teacher,  to  encourage  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, bv  calling  their  attention,  at  stated  periods,  to  the  interesting  incidents  and 
yiuua&le  iuformation  contained  in  particular  works,  and  by  assigping  to  them,  as 
themes  or  topics  for  their  essays  or  oompositious,  important  tacts  and  events 
described  in  the  volumes  of  the  library. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  education  to  render  accessible  to  the  young  a  choioe 
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collection  of  books,  and  to  encourage  and  stimnlftte  in  them  sach  a  genufne  and 
passionate  love  of  reading  as  will  abide  with  them  through  life,  and  be  held  fast 
under  every  change  of  fortune.  Hence  it  is  that  so  nmny  of  our  naost  successftil 
teachers  are  reluctant  to  engage  in  schools  where  the  pnptls  can  not  have  access  to 
good  libraries;  for  they  know  that  a  love  of  reading  begets  a  love  of  6tudy,  and  is 
ever  prompting  to  higher  attainments,  nobler  aspirations,  and  more  rational  enjoy- 
ments. Hence  it  is  that  those  who  are  solicitous  to  train  up  tlie  rising  generation 
for  virtue,  intelligence,  prosperity  and  happiness,  are  the  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries.  Hence  it  is  that  men  of  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  merest  rudiments  of  education,  if 
associated  with  a  nrm  habit  and  a  hearty  love  of  reading,  would  prove  a  better 
safeguard  for  the  young,  as  they  embark  in  the  rough  q^flicts  of  lire,  than  a  colle- 

S'ate  course,  without  the  habit  or.love  of  readinr.    Hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  en 
Jl^htened,  modem,  American  idea,  seeks  to  etnSrace  in  our  Miocational  system, 
not  only  a  thorou^  and  systematic  course  of  school  instruction,  but  also  to  intro- 
duce into  every  neigfabornood  enkertahimg  and  instructive  books,  and  excite  a 
ta<te  for  reading  them. 

District  libraries,  containing  the  biographies  of  men  whone  lives  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  human  race — ^the  inventors  of  the  presK,  the  8tean>-engine  and  the 
telegraph,  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  cotton-gin— eminent  statesmen  and  profound 
jurists,  distinguished  moralists,  chemists  and  philosophers; — district  libraries  con- 
taining travels  and  discoveries  in  foreign  landn,  inventions  for  securing  convenience 
and  comfort  to  life— improved  methoas  in  farming  and  mannfactiires,  and  new 
modes  of  rendering  the  powers  of  the  material  world  availiible  to  the  use  of  man; 
such  libraries  can  nol  but  do  most  valuable  service  in  calling  out  the  talent  of  any 
community,  and  giving  it  power  and  direction.  Gnd  has  not  withheld  genius 
from  any  class  of  society,  and  has  ever  bestowed  it  nbmidnntly  upon  the  middling 
and  pocMrer  classes.  The  true  wealth  of  a  nation  consist^  not  mainly  in  broad  and 
fertile  lands  and  nunes  of  ore,  but  in  its  mental  and  moral  power.  Intellect 
spreads  the  barren  soil  with  waving  grain;  the  want  of  it  would  render  Eden  a 
garden  of  weeds.  Tbe  true  means  of  advancing  onr  prosperity  are  coincident 
with  those  of  developing  our  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  That  libraries,  thickly 
sown  as  onr  towns  and  villages  ox'er  tl>e  land,  would  be  eminent  agents  for  this 
object,  admits  of  no  reasonable  donbt.  Every  rich  man  provider  a  library^  that 
the  minds  of  his  sons  and  daughters  may  feed*  upon  it,  antigrow  strong.  District 
libraries  are  this  same  mental  food  placed  in  tne  public  market,  so  that  all  the 
hungry  may  go  and  eat.  How  small  the  expense  which  thus  secures  to  all  one  of 
the  highest  blessings.  What  farmer  or  mechanic  can  say  that  his  humble  roof 
does  not  shelter  as  much  of  mind  as  God  ever  gave  to  Newton,  or  Webster,  or 
Jefferson,  or  Fulton,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Morse,  or  Arkwrigiit;  or  can  say  that  the 
highest  examples  of  human  development,  and  hunaan  achievennent,  set  before 
them  in  the  volumes  of  a  district  library,  would  not  incite  his  children  to  be  and 
do  likewise?  And  if  these  libraries  sliould  be  the  means  of  calling  out  one  sueh 
name,  how  ample  the  reward  every  citizen  would  reap  for  bis  slender  eontribotioii 
to  establish  them. 

These  libraries  will  prove  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit  in  another  regard. 
They  will  invite  the  youth  of  our  State  to  form  a  taste  for  reading  at  almo^it  the 
only  period  of  life  when  a  taste  for  reading  can  be  formed.  It  is  a  cheering  truth 
that  the  treasures  of  youth  are  the  stores  of  age.  Old  men  inform  us  that  when 
the  eye  has  become  dim,  and  the  ear  doll,  and  the  nnemory  feeble,  and  manhood 
almost  a  blank,  the  mind  leaps  the  ^If  of  its  palmy  years,  and  dwells  with  unut- 
terable peace  upon  the  delights  and  impressions  of  early  youth.  The  books  they 
then  read,  and  the  scenes  amid  which  they  then  studied,  form  no  small  share  of 
their  capital  for  happine-ts;— the  great  and  good  of  other  ages  and  climes  with 
whom,  m  their  eariy  rending,  they  became  acquainted,  kindly  come  to  visit  them 
as  they  hasten  to  the  grave,  cheer  them  in  the  advancing  gloom,  and  receive  them 
to  the'light  beyond. 

Another  betieflt  springing  from  these  libraries,  will  be  their  influence  vponthe- 
public  monilrt.  Never,  since  the  first  presA  was  started,  has  there  been  disgorged 
upon  the  whole  community  such  a  multitudinous  m&ss  of  corrupting  literature  as 
now.  Upon  every  blooming  virtue  of  the  human  heart,  upon  every  manly  aspira- 
tion, this  deadly  plague  has  dencendod,  like  the  locusts  upon  the  plains  of  Egypt. 
What  hamlet  has  not  this  yellow,  livid  trash  reached?  Like  tne  dram  by  the- 
abandoned  inebriate,  this  btilet'ul  literature  is  sought  for  by  our  yovth  with  impar 
tient  eagerness,  and  devoured  with  hasty  voracity.  Good  school  libraries,  nrop» 
eriy  selected,  would  greatly  counteract  tAis  tendeiicy ;  and,  by  supplving  a  wbole* 
some  alinoent,  substitute  strength  for  imbecility  ana  virtue  for  libertinism.  They 
will  impart  additional  iaterest  to  the  scenes  of  youthful  study — relieving  the  joy- 
less elements  of  the  exact  sciences — unbending  the  mind  over  that  whicn  is  pleaa^ 
ing  as  well  as  instnntiyo^-encoQragiiig  tbe  pupil  to  regard  the  scfaoel  roooa  and  it» 
No.  7.— [^'oL.  II,  No.  a]— 35- 
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pnniiitii  as  sure  passport  to  distinction,  and  an  important  means  of  laying  a  proper 
foundation  for  future  usefulness  and  honor,  and  tnus  rendering  all  the  appuances 
for  developing  mind  a  harmonious  whole.  These  libraries  will  most  materiall7 
increase  tne  efficiency,  elevate  the  character,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  whole 
common  school  system.  They  will  greatly  assist  in  drawing  out  and  developing, 
on  a  liberal  scale^  the  talent  or  the  State.  They  will  tend  airectly  to  increase  in- 
telligent reading  m  onr  schools  bv  waking  up  mind,  giving  to  the  pupils  higher 
and  wider  ranges  of  thought,  raalcing  them  better  acquamted  with  the  beauty, 
power  and  expressiveness  of  our  nobfe  langunge,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  read 
with  more  interest,  ease  and  effect.  These  libraries,  containing  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  causes  of  their  prosperity  or  adversity,  their  eminence 
or  degradation,  their  happiness  or  misery,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  useful 
knowledge,  distributing  among  the  people  a  liberal  fund  of  valuable  information, 
which  wul  be  to  them  an  ever-springing  source  of  enjoyment  and  usefulness. 

Gradation  ok  Schools.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  state  that  within  the  last 
two  years,  graded  or  union  schools  have  ^en  established  in  nearly  one  hundred 
and  nfly  towns  and  villages  of  this  State,  and  that  most  of  them  are  now  in  vigor- 
ous and  successful  operation. 

The  great  advantages  possessed  by  these  schools  over  those  established  on  the 
plan  of  the  independent  district  system  have  been  so  fully  tested  by  experience 
wherever  the  trial  has  been  fully  and  fairly  made,  and  were  so  full}'  set  forth  in  a 
former  report,  that  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject  at  this  thue  can  hardly  be 
deemed  necessary. 

1.  More  commodious  school-houses,  more  eligible  sites,  and  mpre  ample  play- 
grounds. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  school-houses  and  teachers,  and  increased 
facilities  for  procuring  teachers  of  a  higher  order  of  education  and  greater  expe- 
rience. 

8.  The  introduction  of  a  more  judicious  and  systematic  course  of  study,  better 
text-books,  and  a  less  frequent  change  of  them,  and  better  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline. 

4.  Increased  facilities  for  procuring  and  using  to  a  mucli  greater  extent,  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus,  globes,  outline  maps,  charts,  and  all  other  useful 
articles  tor  visible  illustrations. 

5.  Increased  facilities  for  employing  a  competent  superintendent  to  take  the 
general  management  of  the  school/to  enlighten  the  yuuiiger  and  le!«s  experienced 
teachers  upon  the  various  methoas  of  imparting  in<>truction,  conducting  school 
exercises,  arranging  classes,  and  managing  cases  of  discipline. 

6.  Longer  school  sessions  or  terms,  and  greater  uniformity  in  the  general  plan 
and  operations  of  the  school,  and  the  consequent  gi'eater  progress  of  the  pupils 
from  term  to  tenn,  and  from  year  to  year. 

7.  Greater  facilities  for  dividing  the  school  into  suitable  departments,  and  for 
forming  larger  classes,  but  fewer  in  number,  thus  enabling  the  teacher  to  devote 
more  time  to  each  class,  and  impart  to  each  scholar  more  systematic  and  efficient 
instruction. 

8.  Greater  facilities  fbr  arranging  the  departments  and  classes  according  to  the 
ages  and  attainments  of  the  scholars,  and  for  adapting,  with  skill  and  precision,  the 
discipline  of  the  school  to  the  wants  and  capacities  or  those  of  any  particular  age. 

9.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  which  a  large  class  always  creates  in  every 
member  of  it,  not  only  during  recitation,  but  also  during  the  hours  of  study,  by 
constantly  reminding  each  scholar  that  many  besides  himself  are  engaged  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  same  lesson,  and  that  he  must  soon  appear  in  their  presence 
and  measure  himself,  intellectually,  with  them. 

10.  The  greater  ease  with  which  order  and  decorum  are  maintained,  resulting 
not  so  much  from  the  superior  facilities  for  grading  and  classifying  the  scholars  as 
from  the  smaller  number  of  classes  which  each  teache.  is  required  to  hear,  and 
the  •consequent  shorter  intervals  at  which  the  periods  of  study  and  recitation  will 
alternate,  <hus  keeping  all  the  scholars  constantly  occupied. 

11.  The  greater  ease  with  which  the  teacher  and  his  scholars  can  be  kept  in 
sympathy  with  the  subject  of  study  and  with  each  other,  and  the  consequent 
greater  interest  which  they  will  take  in  the  recitation,  and  with  which  they  Mrill 
attend  to  every  new  illustration  or  exposition  of  the  subject. 

12.  Increased  facilities  for  forming  in  the  pupils  habits  of  diligence,  and  for 
securing  a  high  degree  of  mental  discipline,  resulting  from  the  steady  and  uniform 
progress  with  which  they  move  on  from  class  to  class,  and  from  grade  to  grade, 
thus  training  them  habitually  to  regular  duty  and  imparting  to  their  minds  the 
habit  and  the  power  of  doing  everything  at  its  proper  time,  of  acting  systemati 
cally,  and  thinking  consecutively. 

1&  The  greater  opportunity  offered  to  each  teacher  for  daily  and  systematic 
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pfepArfttion  on-  the  different  lectsons,  resultin]<  from  the  less  number  of  subjects 
which  he  is  required  to  teach,  and  thus  eiiablinj^  him  to  study  the  condition  and 
wants  of  each  class,  and  to  enter  upon  the  task  of  instruction  not  only  with  intelli- 
gence and  skill,  but  with  ardor  ana  enthusiasm. 

14.  The  facilities  for  employing  a  much  larger  number  of  female  teachers, 
e.specia11y  in  the  winter  season,  and  thus  securing  to  young  children  that  peculiar 
influence  and  culture  which  females  are  so  well  qualified  to  impart. 

15.  The  superior  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  or  study,  for  hearing 
recitations  and  conducting  all  other  school  exercises,  resulting  from'  the  fact  that 
the  Ages,  attainments  ana  studies  of  the  scholars  occupying  any  particular  room 
or  department  are  nearly  the  same,  and  hence  their  exercises  are  never  interrupted 
or  their  minds  diverted  from  their  studies,  by  the  introduction  of  business  in  which 
they  have  no  part  or  interest. 

1*6.  The  incentives  to  greater  diligence  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  arising 
from  the  steady  influence  exerted  upon  the  pupils  by  the  sure  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, beholding  as  they  do,  the  moment  they  enter  a  graded  school,  an  unoroken 
series  of  promotions  before  them,  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  primary,  to  the  most 
advancea  class  in  the  high  school. 

17.  The  new  system  furnishes  increased  facilities  for  economizing  time  and 
labor.  Regarding  what  it  accomplishes,  a  graded  school  possesses  great  advan- 
tages over  a  mixed  school.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  a  full  and  fair  exhibition  of 
the  practical  workings  of  both  systems,  will  deny  that  in  the  former  a  teacher  can 
instruct  forty  or  fifty  pupils  more  easily  and  more  efficiently,  than  twenty  or 
thirty  in  the  latter. 

Let  the  new  system,  crowned  with  a  High  School,  or  a  High  School  department, 
find  its  way  into  every  neighborhood  where  the  population  is  compact  enough  vo 
admit  of  it,  and  let  every  township  establish  at  least  one  High  School  as  soon  as 
the  condition  and  number  of  the  population  will  warrant  it,  and  a  generation  will 
not  pats  before  we  shall  have  laid  open  to  the  world  a  vast  increase  of  intellectual 
strength  and  energy.  Then,  indeed,  will  wisdom  and  knowledge  be  the  stability 
of  the  times. 

The  secret  of  the  great  success  which  has  so  generally  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  graded  schools,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  tliat  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  each  class  and  department  is  susceptible  of  being  rendered  so  exact  and  the 
time  actnally  requirea,  with  efiicient  instruction,  to  advance  a  class  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade,  so  definite,  that  the  teacher  may  justly  be  held  accountable  for 
failing  to  accomplish,  within  tlie  time  limited,  the  required  work.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  such  schools  both  teachers  and  scholars  take  such  a  warm  and  deep  inter- 
est in  their  work,  and  labor  with  such  indefatigable  perseverance.  The  constant 
hope  of  promotion,  and  the  certainty  of  it  when  deserved,  urges  with  a  strong 
stimulus,  the  pnpils  to  unremitting'diligence;  and  the  teachers  are  aroused  to 
greater  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  kuowing  that  their  skill 
and  faithfulness  will  be  made  manifest  m  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  whom 
they  send  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  school,  and  by  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  imparting  those  qualifications.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  such  marked  in- 
crease in  tne  efficiency,  value,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  instruction  imparted 
in  these  schools,  as  compared  with  what  is  exhibited  in  mixed  schools. 

Public  High  School.  The  facility  afforded  for  engrafting  upon  the  new 
system  a  High  School,  or  High  School  department,  furnishes  one  of^the  strongest 
reasons  for  preferring  it  to  the  old  system. 

1.  That  tne  High  School  or  High  School  Department,  as  a  component  part  of  a 
Common  School  system  is  worth  more  to  the  schools  of  lower  grade  than  all  it 
costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  actual  pnpils. 

2.  That  admission  to  the  High  School  is  regarded  as  a  most  oesirable  promotion, 
operating  as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  upon  all  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  schools,  oeing  regarded  by  tuem  as  the  sure  reward  of  persevering  exertion. 

8.  That  it  arouses  the  dull,  stimulates  the  indolent,  and  encourages  the  stuc^ous, 
by  holding  out  to  them  the  strongest  of  all  honorable  incentives  to  diligence  in 
study,  and  uprightness  in  conduct;  the  assurance  that  if  they  effectually  and 
faithfully  improve  the  advantages  offered  in  the  lower  departments,  they  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  receiving  j^tuitous  instruction  in  the  higher  departments  of 
learning.  ^ 

4.  That  it  reacts  most  happily  upon  the  younger  schools,  by  constantly  present- 
ing to  them  an  example  for  imitation,  and  an  object  of  hope  and  honorabfe  ambi- 
tion. 

6.  That  it  strengthens,  energizes  and  adorns  the  whole  common  school  system, 
inducing  a  greater  degree  of  thoroughness,  a  better  attendance,  and  more  exem- 
plary deportment  in  the  school  below. 

6.  That  it  opena  to  the  poorest  child  an  avenue  by  which  he  can  be  admitted  to 
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the  realm  of  knowledge,  not  as  a  charily,  bnt  as  a  ri^^htf  imperting/ree  education 
of  a  high  order  to  hundreds  of  yoath  whoee  pecomary  means  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  secure  it  in  private  schools. 

7.  By  bringing  together,  into  the  same  school,  children  from  families  of  the  most 
diverse  circumstances  as  to  wealth,  profession  and  occupation,  it  exerts  a  mpst 
happy  social  influence,  enabling  the  child  of  poverty  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  to  learn  that  the  rosMd  to  usefulness,  honor  and  happiness, 
is  alike  open  to  Uio  meritorious  from  every  class,  and  teaching  the  child  or  afflu- 
ence to  take  his  proper  place  upon  the  true  platform  of  Amencan  society,  and  to 
depend  for  honorable  distinction  upon  the  proper  cultivation  and  exercise  of  tliose 
faculties  and  powers  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  his  humble,  but  equally 
talented,  school  companion. 

8.  It  enlarges  the  influence,  extends  the  advantages,  and  raises  in  public  estima- 
tion, the  character  of  the  whole  common  school  system,  giving  thoroughness  and  \ 
expansion  to  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  causmg  the  people  to  take  a  warmer  ] 
and  deeper  interest  in  its  prosperity.                                                                                                       a 

9.  It  uelps  to  raise  up  among  us  a  body  of  well  educated  teachers,  and  to  excite  1 
among  them  a  salutary  emulation,  by  exhibiting  in  immediate  comparison  their 
aptitude,  zeal  and  skiJI,  as  evidenced  in  the  preparation  of  the  candidates  they 
furnish  for  tlie  High  l^chool. 

10.  It  takes  the  children  of  all,  whatever  their  rank,  occupation  or  circumstan- 
ces may  be,  and  sends  them  out  into  life  endowed  with  such  eminent  advantages 
of  education,  and  inspired  with  such  principles  to  guide  them  in  their  future  course 
that  thcv  will  be  a  blessing  to  their  day  and  generation,  adorning  their  various  pur- 
suits with  intelligence,  enriching  society  with  their  discoveries,  elevating  and 
equalizing  the  rank  and  respectability  of  their  widely  different  occupations,  xnaking 
industry  honorable,  and  securing  to  labor  its  proper  dignitv. 

11.  An  important  and  essential  mission  of  the  High  School  is  to  evoke  genius, 
discover  and  call  forth  the  latent  talent  of  ttie  youn^,  to  gather  up  from  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  even  from  the  abodes  of  obscurity  and  want,  many  a  gem  of 
priceless  value,  to  polish  it,  and  then  set  it  on  high  that  it  may  shed  its  lustre  upon 
the  world. 

Educatioit  of  Children  at  Schools  nkar  noMS.  The  new  system  affords 
to  parents  the  important  advantage  of  giving  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  without 
sending  them  from  home^  an  education  sufficient  for  any  profess&n,  business  or 
station  in  life.  It  is  a  serious  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  send  children  far  from 
the  parental  roof,  in  order  to  give  them  a  respectable  English  education ;  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  parental  solicitude  and  admonition,  and  to  expose  them 
to  the  numerous  maladies  which  may  assail  their  health,  and  the  allurinyg  tempta- 
tions which  may  impair  and  corrupt  their  virtue. 

Deprived  of  the  strong  formative  influence  of  parental  core  and  control  during 
the  period  when  their  characters  are  being  most  rapidly  molded,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  leave  home  in  early  youth  to  study  m  a'distant  school  often  con- 
tract habits  which  become  a  curse  to  them  throughout  the  entire  period  of  their 
subsequent  lives.  They  are  thrown  among  new  companions.  All  are  young; 
everything  around  them  conspires  to  induce  them  to  abandon  all  proper  restraint, 
and  give  full  license  to  every  impetuous  passion  by  which  vouth  is  swayed.  What 
parent,  that  sends  his  son  to  a  distant  school,  can  be  assured  that  he  will  not  become 
an  adept  in  every  thing  else  but  science.  His  child  is  away,  and  in  his  fond  antici- 
pations, he  never  dreams  that  dice,  and  cards,  drinking,  gaming,  midnidat  de- 
bauchery, and  every  species  of  recreation  and  amusement^  frivolous  and  danger- 
ous, occupy  his  time,  instead  of  sober,  industrious  stud^.  The  mild  reproof  or  an 
aflfoctionate  mother,  and  the  calm  aamonition  of  a  kind  father,  con  exeroise  no 
influence  over  his  wa^'ward  course.  If  the  pupil  possesses  strong  moral  principle 
to  govern  him,  he  ma^  pass  safely  through  the  oraeal ;  if  uot.  the  stolen  sweets  of 
his  student  life  must  inevitably  become  the  bitterness  of  gall  in  his  future  years. 
The  strong  and  genial  influences  of  home,  with  their  myriM  grasp  upon  the  mind, 
are  thrown  away.  His  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  neighbors  are  not  there  to  call  the 
blush  of  shame  upon  his  cheek  at  the  very  thought  df  a  disgraceful  deed.  Deeds 
which,  in  his  native  town,  he  would  never  think  of  doing,  and  which,  if  done 
there,  would  bring  down  upon  him  the  penalty  of  scorn  an^  contempt,  he  can  do 
with  impunity  when  far  away,  and  comparatively  unknown. 

The  plan  of  creating  high  scaools  wherever  the  cironmstances  of  ttie  towns  ren- 
der it  expedient,  avoids  fui  these  evils  and  allows  our  youth  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation to  the  highest  degree  demanded  by  the  masses,  under  the  eye  of  parental 
supervision. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jtumud  lUpori  of  the  SHperiniendent  (Andrew  O.   Cartin,  who  is  Secretary  of 
State,)  of  Common  Schools.    Submitted  Dtc,  81,  1866.    861  pages. 

This  Document  besides  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  usual 
statistical  summaries,  contains  the  reports  of  64  County  Su]}erintendent8,  fhll  of 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  improYement  of  the  common  schools.  These 
reports  show  the  practical  working  of  a  gigantic  system  of  common  schools,  in- 
cluding over  10,460  schools,  12,000  teachers,  628,000  scholars  and  an  annual 
expenditure,  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  over  $2,000,000.  But  even 
thMe  reports  do  not  show  the  activity  which  now  pervades  the  entire  state ; — they 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  County  and  State  Associa- 
tions of  Teachers,  of  County  Institutes,  of  State  Conventions  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, as  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  edited  by  Hem.  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes — ^whose  hand  firamed  what  there  was  excellent  in  the  old  system, 
and  who  is  we  suspect  the  main  spring  of  the  great  school  movement  which  is 
going  forward  with  such  large  results,  and  greater  promises,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  State  Superintendent  remarks: 

Past  Defects  of  the  System.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania  had  lost  the  prestige  and  hopes  of  its  earlier  years,  and 
had  disappointed 'the  expectations  of  its  friends.  Its  tailing  energies  and  want  oi 
adaptation  to  the  great  objects  of  its  creation,  seemed  to  portend  its  ultimate 
decay,  unless  animated  by  a  thorough  reform  and  an  infusion  of  fresh  vitality. 
The  causes  were  obvious :  radical  defects  in  tlie  organization  of  the  system ;  and 
want  of  knowledge  and  ehergy  in  the  administration  of  its  local  details— the  latter 
resulting,  in  most  instances,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  former. 

In  numerous  instances,  and  in  many  oY  the  school  districts,  the  tax  duplicate 
was  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  collector  as  soon  as  the  warrant  for  the 
share  of  the  district  in  the  State  appropriation  was  received  and  cashed,  and  no 
tax  collected,  no  teachers  employed,  no  schools  opened,  and  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  sustain  a  languishing  system  of  public  instruction  hy  conunon 
schools,  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  township  roads  and  highways,  and  other  sim- 
ilar illegai  purposes ;  or  what  is  infinitely  worse,  transferred  to  the  pockets  of  the 
directors  themselves,  as  compensation  for  their  official  services.  Warrants  were 
sometimes  obtained  on  vouchers  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  the  money 
drawn  from  the  treasury  and  applied  to  the  benefit  of  parties  naving  no  ofiScial 
connection  with  the  schools. 

The  paj^ment  of  laree  fees  to  justices  of  the  peace  for  legal  advice^  and  the 
monopolizing  of  the  scnool  fund  by  the  directors  in  liberal  contracts  with  them- 
selves to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  (who  were  not  always  faithful  to  their 
covenants,)  present  still  another  phase  of  these  financial  embarrassments,  which, 
while  it  is  humiliating  to  the  intelli^nce  and  inte^ty  of  our  people  to  expose, 
may  justify  a  passing  notice  in  vindication  of  remedies  adopted  and  the  promotion 
of  otners  proposed. 

The  selection  of  teachers  from  mere  favoritism,  or  as  relations  of  members  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or,  in  an  economical  spasm,  of  low  priced  men ;  the  total 
neglect  of  proper  attention  to  the  temperature,  light,  ventilation,  furniture,  appa- 
ratus, text  DooKs  and  surroundings  of  the  school-room,  produced  in  many  districts 
of  the  State,  schools  that  were  but  a  melancholy  burlesque  on  the  cause  of  popu 
lar  education ;  many  of  them  were  fitter  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  grand- 
juries  than  for  the  uses  of  their  dedication,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  victims  statedly  imprisoned  within  their  walls.  It  is  not  surprising  that  as 
these  abuses  were  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  efibrt,  and  grew,  as  a  conse- 
quence, out  of  tiie  delects  of  the  system  Itself,  all  who  could  alibrd  it,  carefully 
withheld  their  children  from  the  common  schools,  under  an  honest  impression 
that  their  minds,  and  their  health,  and  their  morals,  could  not  be  improved  in  such 
rural  prisons.  In  short,  a  system  of  public  instruction  that  should  oe  in  its  integ- 
rity, the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth.  M*as  rapidly  becoming  a  burthen 
to  her  citizens,  and  a  by-word  and  reproach  within  and  without  her  borders. 

Law  of  1864.  Such  abuses  and  want  of  foree  called  for  legislative  action, 
and  led  to  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  the  8th  cf  May,  1664.  In  providing 
compensation  tor  secretanes  of  boards  of  school  directors,  and  thus  insuring  the 
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services  of  more  capnble  men,  and  faithful  and  tme  accounts  of  the  transactioa  of 
the  business  of  the  oonrds — ^in  requiring  better  security,  and  more  rigid  accounta- 
bility from  treasurers  and  collectors,  and  other  incidental  and  valuable  modifica- 
tions, the  law  has  been  found  to  be  highly  salutary  and  beneficial. 

But  the  great  lending  feature  which  distin^ished  this  enactment,  and  the 
Legislature  from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  creation  of  the  ofiloe  of  County  Super- 
intendent, which  supplies  the  necessary' agency  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
law  in  the  districts,  and  provides  the  I)dpartment  with  the  knowledge  and  control 
of  its  operations.  Although  it  is  an  office  of  limited  powers,  it  has  infused  renewed 
life  into  the  system,  and  has  done  more  substantial  benefit,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  it  has  been  in  existence,  than  any  reform  heretofore  made. 

Cou^rrr  Supekintendbmcy.  It  has  efiected  a  useful  adiustment  of  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  boards  of  directors,  in  correcting  tlie  deranged  state  of 
their  finance^,  and  in  many  instances  in  recovering  money  of  the  schools  over 
looked  or  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  has  elevated  the  profession,  and  established 
more  uniformity  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  in  theory  and 
generally  in  practice;  the  incompetent  and  unworthy  have  been  rejected,  while 
the  door  has  oeen  opened  wide  for  the  admission  of  the  meritorious  and  aualified, 
and  a  stimulus  has  been  given  to  study  and  self-improvement.  It  is  tne  great 
medium  of  connection  between  the  department  and  the  schools;  and  while  it  has 
produced  unity  and  harmony  of  action  between  them,  it  has  secured  to  the  system 
power  and  efficiency  hitherto  unattainable.  It  has  excited  enlightened  and'  zeal- 
ous friends  of  education  who  have  no  official  connection  with  the  system,  to 
renewed  interest  in  its  success ;  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future  are  now  enter- 
tained by  many  who  hod  watched  its  uncertain  existence  and  doubtful  usefulness, 
with  fears  of  its  ultimate  decay  and  abandonment. 

The  office  is  oppo^^ed  by  many  who  jud^  of  every  enterprise  by  the  money  it 
may  cost,  without  regard  to  the  results  anticipated  from  it ;  but  by  far  the  fiercest 
opposition  comes  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
at  the  public  expense,  and  who  strike  at  the  vitals  of  the  system  through  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent. 

Great  Want  or  Competent  Teachers.  In  referring  to  the  defects  and 
wants  of  the  system',  the  leading  feature  of  every  report  emanating  from  this 
Department  to  the  Legislature  for  twenty  years,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  well  qualified  teachers.  It  has  been  annually  deplored  as  the  great  want 
of  the  schools,  and  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress.  To  supply  the  schools  sud- 
denly brought  into  existence  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  witn*  teachers  qualified 
to  discharae  their  duties,  should  have  been  the  first  step  taken  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  system. 

Efforts  of  Teachers  to  Elevate  their  Profession.  First,  school  dis- 
trict associations  were  formed  for  mutual  improvement.  The  eminent  success  of 
these  soon  created  county  societies,  and  county  societies  were  elevated  into  the 
importance  of  Teachers'  institutes,  with  sessions  of  a  week,  exciting  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  friends  of  education  and  the  emulation  of  the  members ;  and,  as  the 
consummation  of  this  spirit,  during  the  past  year  in  several  of  the  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth,  these  institutes  were  followed  by  Normal  establishments  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  holding  their  sessions  one,  two,  and  even  three  months. 

Teachers  who  work  assiduously  for  four  or  six  months,  at  the  lowest  wages  for 
which  they  can  be  employed,  should  not  be  required  to  take  from  their  scanty 
earnings  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  three  months'  Instruction  in  a  Normal 
establishment,  when  they  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  duties  in 
which  the  people  are  infinitely  more  interested  than  themselves. 

The  result  of  all  these  crude  efforts  for  improvements  by  temporary  expedients 
is,  that  they  fall  far  short  of  the  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  whicn  the  accom- 
plished teacher  must  possess,  before  our  schools  can  be  expected  to  fill  the  full 
measure  of  their  usefulness.  Every  good  teacher;  every  intelligent  board  of 
directors ;  every  locality,  having  hacl  the  experience  of  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  from  one  of  these  Normal  establishments,  acknowledges  this.  They  see 
that  though  much  ha^  been  accomplished,  much  mora  remains  to  be  done;  and 
that  no  substitute  for  a  regular  prolessional  training,  extending  through  years,  and 
embracing  a  complete  coun^e  of  study  in  all  the  branches  necessary  to  illustrate 
those  directly  taught  in  our  schools,  can  make  tiie  perfect  teacher. 

State  Normal  Schools.  Normal  institutions  proper  for  the  State,  should 
embrace  two  departments :  one  for  the  improvement  or  the  present  teachers  of 
our  common  schools,  who  may  resort  thither  froe  of  cost,  for  instruction  and  im- 

Srovemcnt  during  the  recess  of  their  respective  schools.    The  other,  a  regular 
[ormal  department,  into  which  young  persons  shall  bo  admitted,  to  pass  through 
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a  ro^lar  coarse  of  professional  training,  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  may  be 
requisite  to  fit  them  for  their  profession.  These  two  departments  can  and  should 
be  embraced  in  the  same  institution.  They  can  be  made  to  co-operate  with  each 
other,  and  hasten  the  great  results  contemplated.  By  the  opening  of  the  first, 
the  present  generation  of  teachers  may  be  vastly  improved  in  professional  skill 
and  efficiency ;  and  the  second  will  provide  for  a  succession  of  teachers  who  will 
take  their  places  when  they  retire  from  the  scene  of  their  labors,  and  who  will 
raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  professional  qualifications,  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  age  and  the  country. 

CouxTY  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  Teachers'  Institutes  now  established, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  in  elevating  public 
opinion  in  educational  interests.  They  have  been  sustained  during^ the  post  year 
by  the  personal  efforts  and  the  severe  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents and  Teachers.  Having  proved  eminently  useful,  they  should  be  estab 
lished  ill  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth ;  they  should  be  sustained  by  the 
government  and  assisted  by  appropriations  of  money  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  great  success  of  such  an  experiment  in  the  county  of  Chester,  un^er  a 
special  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  justifies  and  strengthens 
tnis  recommendation. 

ScnooL-HousEs.  Under  authorty  of  tlie  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bnrrowes  has 
prepared  a  valuable  work  on  School  Architecture,  with  drawings  and  estimates, 
which  will  change  the  whole  aspect  of  these  edifices  throughout  the  State. 

Statistics.  The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  Tables  in  the  Appen- 
dix, and  does  not  include  the  items  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia — which  would 
greatly  swell  the  aggregates.  ^ 

Population  in  1850, 2,811,786 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  16  years  in  1850,    .        .        *       .  583,414 

Number  of  School  Districts,  (Towns,) 1,622 

Number  of  Schools, 10,4fi9 

Number  of  Scholars,           589,024 

Number  of  Teachers, 12,148 

Salaries  per  month,  male,    .        * $22,29 

"               '*       female, $14,89 

Amount  of  State  Appropriation, $159,554 

"^         Tax  levied,  for  instruction, $1,854,987 

**                ''to  build  school-houses,          ....  $266,198 

"                "           for  fuel,  &c., $110,888 

We  have  read  the  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents  with  great  interest,  as 
well  as  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  for  1855,  and  1856, 
and  of  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents — and  from  these  sources 
of  information  it  is  evident  that  while  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
numerous  and  vigorous  agencies  are  at  work  to  extend  and  perpetuate  these 
improvements,  there  is  still  evidence  enough  of  small  appropriations;  of  short 
school  terms;  of  school-houses,  old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy;  of  a 
large  amount  of  irregular,  and  non-attendance  of  pupils ;  of  candidates  for  teaching 
without  the  natural  or  acquired  qualifications;  of  good  teachers  teaching  without 
adequate  remuneration  and  without  parental  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and 
spending  all  their  earnings  in  doing  what  parents  or  the  public  should  do;  of  a 
great  variety  of  text-books  in  the  same  study  with  pupils  of  the  same  attainments 
in  the  same  school;  of  bad  spelling,  indistinct,  and  unintelligible  (to  pupil  and 
hearer)  reading,* of  mechanical  processes  in  arithmetic,  of  a  mere  mechanical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  of  a  confused  kaleidoscope  glimpse  of  the  places  and 
dates  of  history  and  geography;  of  schools  without  classification,  without  disci- 
pline, without  results  in  the  moral  character  and  high  aims  of  the  pupils;  of 
narrow,  sordid,  apathetic,  belligerent  parents ;  of  scheming  politicians  who  would 
pull  down  the  whole  system  to  make  one  round  more  in  the  ladder  of  temporary 
preferment  for  themselves.  In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  State  Superintendent's 
Beport*  we  say: 
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When  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvaiiia  sUall  have  unfolded  its  VMt 
powers ;  when  a  corps  of  trained  and  edncatAd  teachers  to  supply  all  its  demands 
shall  have  taken  the  field ;  when  the  text-books  used  in  the  scnools  shall  be  wisely 
selected,  and  the  school>house  built  on  the  moAt  approved  model ;  when  its  pro- 
tection and  progress  shall  be  the  first  object  of  the  ^vemment — ^then  will  aU  its 
mi^ty  agencies  to  do  good  be  felt;  the  public  mind  refined  and  enlightened; 
labor  elevated;  patriotism  purified;  our  republican  form  of  government  fixed  on 
an  immutable  basis,  and  the  people  crowned  with  its  benefits  and  blessings. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Annual  Report  of  the  OommiitUmer  of  Public  SchooU,  (Robert  Allyn,)  to  Ike  Gei^ 
eral  AsHmUyy  January^  1866.    254  pages. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  with  the  accompanying  tables  and  reports  of 
the  School  Committees  of  the  several  towns,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
piactical  working  of  one  of  the  best  systems  of  public  elementary  Schools  in 
the  United  States.  Rhode  bland  had  a  population  in  1860  of  147,646,  distributed 
throughout  81  towns.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  the  popula- 
tion in  1866,  was  169,818,  with  89,011  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  yean. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  system  for  1866,  so  fiur  as 
these  can  be  set  forth  in  figures. 

Summary  op  Expenses  amd  SrATisnca. 

Amount  of  money  disbursed  by  the  State  to  tlie  several  towns  for  the 

support  of  common  schools, $49,994.17 

Amount  raised  bv  the  Towns  by  their  own  vote»,  ....  62,664.89 
Amount  receivecT  by  Towns  from  Registry^  and  Military  taxes,  .  .  7,928.41 
Amount  received  from  rate  bills  and  district  taxes,  .  .  .  11,721.11 
Amount  received  by  the  towns  from  the  income  of  other  funds,  .  1,991.08 
Amount  expended  on  school-houses^  in  building  or  repairs,  .  .  16,001.66 
Making  the  total,  raised  and  appropriated,  for  Common  Schools  through- 
out the  State, $164,614.40 

Amount  expended  for  instruction  alone  in  common  schools,       .        .    181,676.98 
Amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  deaf  mutes  at  the  American  Asy- 
lum in  Hartford, 488.88 

For  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  youth  with  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 

and  Dr.  Browne,  of  Barre, 260.00 

Amount  paid  out  for  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State,         .        .  600.00 

Amount  paid  for  Teachers'  Institutes, 800.00 

Amount  paid  for  the  State  Normal  School  in  Providence,        *        .  4,226,18 
Expenses  of  the  system  of  public  Instruction  to  the  State,  exclusive 
of  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  his 

office, 160,892.86 

Total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  public  schools,    .        .        .  26,888 
Total  number  of  children  of  the  school  age,  or  between  the  ages  of  4 

and  16,  is  calcuted  to  be 89,011 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  school,     ....  18,998 

The  cost  of  instructing  a  scholar  on  tlie  avera^  throughout  the  State,  $4.90 

And  the  cost  of  a  scholar,  according  to  the  average  attendance,  is  $6.98,  which 
is  a  discount  of  almost  29  1-8  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  that  per  cent  on  account  of 
absences,  the  rest  mi^jority  of  which  are  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  state  is  679;  276  males,  404  females. 

Average  of  teachers*  wages  is,  for  males,  $88.66,  including  board;  and  for 
femaleit,  including  board,  $17.96. 

Number  of  Districts  in  tlie  State,  884. 

Number  of  school-houses,  878. 

SZONS  OF  PuOOREaS,  AND  OF  THE  NbCESSITT  OF  GrKATEB  EFFORTS.     The 

sums  raided  by  the  towns  are  every  year  steadily  increasing.  Against  $62,664  89 
raised  by  vote  during  1B64,  for  the  support  'of  schools  during  the  school-year 
ending  Slay  1,  1856,  the  towns  voted  to  raise  $77,004.89,  for  their  portion  of  the 
money  to  support  their  children  at  school  the  year  ending  May  1,  1866,  which  is 
an  increase  or  $14,400.40.  The  number  of  scholars  in  school  is  also  greater  by 
1,016;  but  the  average  attendance  is  less  by  906^  a  fact  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
aocount.  This  shows  a  much  greater  disposition  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  than  to  send  the  children  to  take  advantage  of 
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fhiB  increased  liberalitr.  The  amonnt  of  money  Yoted  will,  however,  be  fonnd  a 
▼ery  accnrate  index  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  great  work  of  education ;  and 
ont'of  this  praise-worthy  disposition  to  enhirge  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge, 
there  must  soon  grow  up,  in  a  community  proverbially  economical  as  ours  is,  a 
conscientious  determinatioii  to  reap  all  the  benefits  legitimately  expected  from  the 
additional  outlay. 

It  will  be  said,  and  much  weight  should  attach  to  the  remark,  that  many  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  are  in  private  schools.  While  this  is  true, 
and  serves  to  diminish  the  amount  of  **  that  barbarism  growing  up  in  our  midst, 
by  reason  of  the  many  who  never  attend  school,  or  learn  to  read,'*  it,  by  no 
means,  speaks  well  for  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  citizens,  or  for  the  ability  of 
common  schools  to  educate  the  whole  population.  For  if  the  whole  number  of 
children  able  to  be  in  public  school  is  not  present,  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  parents  Inck  the  true  public  spirit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  educa- 
ting their  children  provided  by  the  people,  and  open  to  their  common  use ;  or  that 
the  schools  themselves  are  stnl  unfit  for  some  ^cWsses  of  the  community — for  the 
rich  and  refined,  or  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  The  first  named  class  may  find, 
or  pretend  to  find  them  unfit  on  account  of  the  small  unmber  of  branches  of 
learning  introduced,  the  meagre  discipline  obtained,  and  the  unskillful  manner  in 
which  their  children  are  taught,  or  en  account  of  the  rude  and  uncouth  manners 
there  acquired,  and  the  vicious  and  degrading  influences  of  those  with  whom  the 
pupils  are  daily  compelled  to  associate.  The  second  class  may  urge  that  they  are 
virtually  excluded  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of  rate  bills  and  books,  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  select  character  of  the  studies,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  higher 
branches,  or  by  reason  of  the  shame  which  children  poorly  clad  are  apt  to  feel  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  well  dressed.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  m  our  commu 
nity  it  is,  in  truth,  neither  of  these  reasons  that  keep  fhe  children  from  the  puhlic 
schools.  For  the  course  of  instruction  will  readily  adapt  itself  to  tlie  scholars  who 
come.  If  these  are  advanced  and  prepared  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches,  these 
latter  can  be  taught  well  and  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  scholars  are  igno- 
rant and  backward,  the  course  of  instruction,  by  a  necessary  law,  lowers  itself  to 
their  capacities  and  standard.  >  nd  if  children,  who  are  well  disciplined  morally 
and  trained  in  tteat  and  virtuous  habits  at  home,  compose  a  majority  of  the  school, 
and  the  parents,  the  school  committee,  and  the  teacher  are  resolute  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  the  school  will  necessarily  become  a  nursery  for  similar 
habits  and  virtues. 

Causes  of  Adsbngb.  The  indifilerence  and  carelessness  of  parents  and  guard- 
ians is  one  very  prominent  can»e,  both  of  absences,  and  of  irregularities  in 
attendance — an  evil  little  less  damaging  to  the  progress  of  a  school  than  total 
absence.  Again,  the  very  profitableness  of  children's  labor,  and  the  necessity 
that,  if  these  are  engaged  at  all  in  labor,  the^  shall  be  regular  in  the  days  ancl 
hours  of  their  labor,  has  probably  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  absences,  and  of  indif- 
ference to  the  means  of  education.  This  cause  in  the  rural  districts  withdraws 
boys  from  the  summer  schools  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by  compelling  them  to  do 
many  of  the  chores  in  winter,  has  contributed  to  increase  the  irregularities  shown 
by  the  School  Registers.  In  cities  and  in  manufacturing  villages  this  same  cause 
operates  to  withdraw  all  the  children,  or  nearly  all.  from  the  school  at  an  early 
age,  so  that  in  some  of  these  places  :t  is  impossible  to  find  a  child  in  school 
above  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Besides  tlic«e  causes,  the  incompetence  of 
teachers,  and  the  repulsiveness  with  which  a  few  still  contrive  to  clothe  tne  school- 
room, tend  to  make  children  invent  excuses  for  absence,  and  to  multiply  truancies 
to  an  alarming  degree.  Too  little  effort  is  expended  to  make  the  school-house  and 
school-exercises  pleasant. 

These  almost  inaccessible  causes  of  absence  and  irregularities  do,  nevertheless, 
eat  away  the  substance  of  our  benefactions  to  our  schools,  and  destroy,  in  the 
bud,  much  of  both  the  beauty  and  profit  of  that  harv-est,  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  seed  so  plentifully  sown  by  us  beside  all  the  waters. 

Rbmbpieb  for  Absrkcb  and  Irrfoularitiks  of  Attemdancb.  To  re- 
move them  we  must  not  seek  them  directly  in  the  places  where  they  seem  to 
work,  but  in  some  remoter  source.  We  must  call  public  attention  to  their  deadly 
influence,  and  awaken  the  community  to  an  intelligent  sense  of  their  danger. 
We  must  discuss  before  the  whole  people,  and  beget  in  the  public  mind  a  thought- 
ful sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  the  present  generation,  obliging  them, 
as  they  love  their  offspring,  and  seek  for  Uieir  elevation  and  progress  in  ever>*- 
thing  good  and  noble,  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  be  educated  thoroughly — ^and 
educated,  too.  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  For  let  us  distinctly  remember  that, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  equality  and  privileges  of 
all  mankind,  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  long  continued  prosperity,  but  in 
making  the  people,  in  some  important  sense,  homogeneous.     Nothing  can  secure 
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this  but  oar  system  of  common  schools,  and  the  legitimate  operations  of  our  com* 
men  republican  Christianity,  which  is  their  foundation  and  support  Knowledge 
and  virtue,  joined  with  refinement  and  grace,  are  the  ^atest  or  agrarian  levellers; 
levelling  upward  always — not  downward,  and  ennobling  also— bnnging  the  son  of 
the  humblest  and  poorest,  upon  the  platform  with  the  richest  and  proudest. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  48  2-3  per  cent  of  our  children  who  are  in  our 
public  schools,  may  best  profit  by  their  education,  and  in  order  that  the  commu- 
nity may  obtain  from  this  education  tiie  greate.<(t  benefit,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
liigh  importance  that  the  other  51  1-3  per  cent  also  obtain  their  education  from  the 
same  common  source.  It  may  be  said  that  they  obtain  a  better  education  else- 
where.  Grant  that  some  of  them,  who  are  at  the  beU  and  most  costly  private 
schools,  do  receive  an  education  which  is,  in  many  respects,  better;  grant  that  in 
the^^e  private  schools  they  are  taught  the  higlier  branches,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  into  our  common  schools;  and 
ihc«e  children  are  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  whole  round  of  republican  duties,  as  if 
a  portion  of  their  training  had  been  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  But  the  great 
mass  of  this  61  1-3  cither  receive  no  education  at  all,  or  they  receive  it 
ver^"^  inferior  in  qualitVi  and  very  infinitessimal  in  amount;  and  the  ij^norance. 
which  they  thus  nurse  and  ditfuse  among  the  others,  works  to  the  Injury  ana 
detriment  of  every  other  member  of  the  community.  In  a  village  where  three- 
fourths  are  well  educated,  and  the  other  one-fourth*^  are  untaught,  and  therefore 
somewhat  vicious,  ever}' one  of  the  well*edncated  pays  a  yearly  tax  for  his  neigh- 
bor's misfortune,  greater  than  if  he  had  been  annually  compelled  to  support  him  at 
the  public  schools  during  the. whole  of  his  youth.  It  Ts  the  whole  commonweal  that 
ignorance  and  vice  taxes,  and  nought  but  a  common  effort  to  educate,  to  moralize, 
and  to  render  the  community  homogeneous,  and  a  unit  in  all  its  interests  and 
sympathies  can  remove  or  sensibly  lighten  this  alarming  taxation. 

Manaobmrnt  of  Schools  should  be  entrusted  to  Town,  and  not  the 
District  Committee.  The  school  law  provides  that  each  town  may  manage 
its  schools  by  the  school  committee,  without  the  intervention  of  trustees.  Were 
this  the  case,  every  district  of  the  town  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  counsels  of 
the  best  men  in  the  whole  town ;  while  under  the  system  of  district-trustees,  some 
sections  may  be  unfortunately  located  in  respect  to  men,  who  ar#  willing  to  un- 
dertake  theofl^ce  of  trustee,  and  perform  its  duties.  Were  the  town  to  manage  all 
its  district  schools  thus,  by  a  central  board  or  committee,  there  could  bo  no  possi- 
bility of  a  collision  between  those  who  hire  the  teachers  and  those  who  examine 
the  candidates  and  visit  the  schools.  The  visitors  would  then  always  be  informed 
of  the  times  w^hen  the  schools  commence  and  close,  and  would  feel  more  strictly 
bound  to  be  present  and  discharge  their  very  important  duties  as  visitors  and 
examiners,  i  here  would  be  less  opportunity  to  favor  relatives,  and  to  foster  petty 
neighborhood  feuds,  than  under  the  present  system  of  hiring  by  means  of  trustees. 
And.  finally,  the  several  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  children  of  all  the  parents 
would  enjoy  more  nearly  equal  privileges,  by  a  better  distribution  of  the  teachers, 
as  to  abihtien  and  talents,  than  they  can  enjoy  under  any  other  system  whatever. 

Several  of  the  towns  have  already  adopted  this  practice,  and  it  is  believed  that 
others  would  at  once  do  so  if  they  had  tne  means  of  knowing  its  advantages.  It 
would  avoid  many  of  the  serious  jealousies,  now  arising  between  the  people  of  a 
district  and  the  school  committee,  or  or  between  the  teachers  and  committee;  and 
could  not  fail  to  secnre  a  much  wiser  outlay  of  tlie  public  money,  as  well  as 
greater  efficiency  in  the  adminiittration  of  the  whole  system. 

Careless  and  Erroneous  School  Statistics.  No  just  distribution  of  the 
public  money  can  be  made  t)y  the  school  committee  to  the  several  districts  with- 
out these  are  full,  explicit,  and  accurate;  and  no  correct  and  valuable  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  by  the  Commissioner,  or  by  the  legislative  authorities  without  them. 

Teachers'  Institutes.  Two  Institutes  were  held — one  with  tliirty-eight,  and 
the  other  with  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine  teacliers.  The  exercises  at  these 
gatherings  of  teachers  consisted  of  reviews  of  school  studies,  exercises  after  the 
manner  of  the  daily  recitations,  and  drills  suitable  to  be  given  each  day  in  the 
school-room.  Lectures  and  public  addresses  on  the  various  modes  and  forms  of 
giving  instruction,  and  securing  the  attention  of  pupils,  and  on  the  motives  and 
appliances  to  be  used  in  stimulating  children  to  love  knowledge,  and  form  them- . 
selves  to  habits  of  due  obedience  and  order,  were  given  by  several  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  ability,  and  were  of  that  pructical  and  eminently  useml  kind,  that 
could  not  fail  to  deavo  a  deep  and  a  profitable  impression  on  the  minds  of  all 
teachers  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  hear  them.  It  is  believed  that  no  money 
which  the  State  expends  for  the  benefit  of  its  schools  accomplishes  a  better  ser- 
vice than  that  appropriated  to  delVay  the  expenses  of  these  Institutes. 

To  keep  the  teachers,  on  the  roud  of  progressive  improvement,  in  their  own 
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Eersonal  character  and  habits,  they  must,  like  any  other  profession,  be  able  to 
ave  freqnent  meetings,  for  discussing  among  themselves  the  great  principles  that 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  their  work.  They  must  often,  or  at  least  some- 
times, be  brought  in  contact  with  the  leading  minds  engaged  in  the  Sfime  holy 
calling  and  drink  in  their  spirit.  They  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  enabled 
to  see  new  methods  tried,  and  to  hear  new  theories,  if  such  there  be,  propounded 
and  examined.  They  must  not  always  read,  and  study,  and  experiment  in  soli- 
tude; but  must  come  into  personal  contact  with  others,  and  learn  how  they  have 
studied,  what  they  have  read,  and  how  their  experiments  have  succeeded  or  failed. 
It  seems  highly  proper  to  suggest  that  the  State,  by  its  legislature,  or  that  the 
several  town  committees,  ought  in  some  way  to  grant  privileges  to  those  teachers, 
who  give  up  their  time  for  a  week,  and  cheerfully  pay  their  expenses  to  and  from 
these  gatherings,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  useful  in  the  school-rooms 
where  thcv  shall  hereafter  labor.'  This  consideration  might  be  given  in  time,  as 
is  pmpo-iedl  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  week  spent  at  an  Institute,  and 
certified  to  by  a  county  inspector,  shall  entitle  the  teacher  to  draw  the  wages  of 
an  extra  week,  from  the  treasury  of  the  district  where  he  shall  be  employed ;  or 
it  might  be  in  the  f<trm  of  a  higher  certificate,  which  would  carry  witn  it  assur- 
ances of  greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  of  greater  literary  and  moral  qualifi- 
cations. 

State  Normal  School.  The  success  of  the  experiment  in  organizing  and 
sustaining  the  State  Normal  School,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  measure.  The  teachers  have  been  models  for  their 
profession,  and  they  have  successfully  accomplished  a  work  for  which  they 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  State. 

It  went  into  operation  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1854,  nnd  has  since  that  time 
been  well  patronized  and  highly  useful.  The  number  of  students  admitted  by 
examination  has  been  one  hundred  and  eighty,  one  hundred  and  six  of  whom 
have  left  the  school — most  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  some  part  of 
our  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  this  school  is  not  designed  very  materially  to  extend 
the  scientific  knowledge,  which  its  pupils  are  expected  to  have  gained  elsewhere 
before  they  enter  its  walls.  It  consists  in  the  larger  part  of  thorough  reviews,  m 
the  exact  manner  of  the  ordinary  school  recitations  for  scholars  in  our  common 
schools,  of  the  common  branches  of  English  studies.  Thus  each  recitation 
becomes  not  only  a  lesson  for  the  scholar  to  learn  and  recite,  but  a  practical  ex- 
ample not  only  of  what  he  must  teach  in  his  own  school  hereafter,  but  an  illustrar 
tration  of  the  method  in  wliich  it  must  be  presented  to  his  classes. 

The  effect  of  the  graduates  of  the  Noimal  School  is  already  felt  to  some  extent 
for  good  upon  the  teache^rs  of  the  State.  They  have  gone  ahroad  into  various 
schools,  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  teachers,  and  by  making  popular 
the  methods  of  instruction  learned  in  the  Normal  School,  they  are  gradually  but 
surely  causing  the  standard  of  attainments  in  school  teachers  to  rise,  as  well  as 
the  standard  amount  of  duty  they  shall  be  required  to  perform.  If  such  an  influ- 
ence begins  to  be  apparent  withfn  two  years  from  its  commencement,  we  may 
with  certainty  expect  that  its  benefits  will  constantly  increase  till  all  parts  of  our 
State  shall  feel  it,  and  be  made  better  thereby. 

County  Inspectors.  The  law  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  appoint  in 
each  county,  certain  County  Inspectors,  who  may  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tions to  teachers,  and  may  also  visit  schools,  and  make  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner ;  but  the  law  does  not  very  strictly  define  their  duties,  nor  allow  them  any 
compensation,  or  even  any  autliority.  During  the  pasc  year  an  attempt  was 
made  by  means  of  meetings  and  consultation  among  the  uispectors  to  find  out 
ways  of  making  the  office  much  more  efiicient.  It  is  very  apparent  that  if  the 
schools  of  any  county,  or  a  few  adjacent  town 9  only,  were  visited  by  a  single  com- 
petent person,  great  good  would  result  at  once. 

There  might  thus  be  dlfi'nsed  through  a  whole  county,  the  valuable  suggestions 
and  experiences  of  long  tried  teachers  and  overseers  of  schools,  and  the  effect  of 
this  might  be  felt  at  once  in  every  department  of  the  work.  If  a  sum  of  money 
were  set  apart  for  the  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  do  more  to  mtroduce  uniformity  and  efficiency  into  our  system  than  any 
other  measure  that  could  be  adopted. 

Our  schools  are  now  so  various  that  the  advantages  of  the  children  of  the  State 
are  by  no  means  equal.  By  looking  over  the  tables  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a 
scholar  in  Providence  can*^  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  master  worth  $100  per 
monthr  or  of  a  female  teacher  worth  $28  per  month,  while  in  Kingston  the  children 
ff  the  State  must  be  content  with  a  master  at  $25,  jor  with  a  mistress  at  $16. 
The  children  of  Kingston  need  an  education  as  ^ood  as  the  children  of  Prov- 
idence, for  they  will  many  of  them  remove  to  Providence,  and  do  the  business  of 
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that  city.  And  the  State  apportions  its  money  in  part  according  to  population, 
and  in  part  according  to  the  number  of  districts,  so  as  to  equalize  privileges  as 
nearly  as  possible.  A  less  amount  of  money  iinll  give  as  good  schools  in  Kingston 
as  in  Providence.  But  in  order  to  produce  this  result  there  must  be  as  good  and 
as  efficient  supervision,  and  as  much  intelligent  study  and  comparison  with  the 
schools  of  other  places. 

Parental  Co-opbratio^t.  There  is  great  danger,  lest  while  we  provide  by 
law  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  make  them  free  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  pittance  of  tax  required,  we  at  the  same  time  emphasize  so  little  the  parents' 
duty  in  connection  with  the  education  of  his  child,  as  to  leave  those  who  reflect 
superflcially,  or  who  scarcely  reflect  at  all — (unless  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
aclive  discussion  or  exhortation) — to  suppose  that  they  have  no  other  duty  in 
the  matter  but  to  provide  school-houses  and  books  for  the  children,  to  supply 
them  with  clothing,  and  to  allow  them  the  whole  or  half  of  the  six  hours'  diiilv 
time  allotted  to  the  school.  No  more  harmful  notion  could  be  lodged  in  the  minds 
of  the  mt>mbere  of  a  community;  and  it  can  breed  nothing  but  mischief.  In 
order  to  have  the  school  perfect,  there  must  be  certain  previously  existing  con- 
ditions. 

A  healthful  tone  of  public  sentiment  must  be  mtuntained  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  tlie  children  attending  school,  for  their  studies  at  home. 
There  must  be,  in  some  sense,  a  mutual  under»timding  among  parents  as  to  the 
studies  proper  to  be  introduced  into  the  school-room^  and  some  general  consent 
as  to  the  punctualitv  of  the  scholars,  and  as  to  the  uniformity  of  the  time  of  their 
arrival  at  the  school-room.  There  must  be  a  tacit  agreement,  at  least,  as  to  the 
authority  mutually  devolving  on  the  parents  and  on  the  master,  to  see  that  chil- 
dren come  and  go  directiv  to  and  from  the  place  of  school,  as  well  as  to  whose 
business  it  is  to  note  and  to  attempt  to  prevent  altogether  the  little  truancies  so 
liable  to  occur,  especially  when  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  boys  are  unusually 
tempting.  If  a  neighborhood  has  not,  in  some  way,  settled  these  important  mat- 
ters, ana  arrived  at  some  well  deflned  and  accurate  notions  and  principles  of  action, 
the  best  school  will  always  show  numerous  occasions  for  disorder,  or  tor  loss  of  time 
^md  idlene:is  un  the  part  of  its  scholars.  And  teachers,  in  their  meetings,  in  theur 
associations,  in  their  institutes,  in  their  magnzines,  and  in  their  daliv  intercourse 
with  parents,  guardains  and  others,  may  discuss  and  lecture,  may  exliort,  entreat, 
reprove  and  argue,  as  much  as  they  please,,  and  still  the  evils  can  not  be  cured. 
The  simple  truth  id,  the  evil  lies  awav  from  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  influence. 
As  a  teacher  he  can  not  touch  it.  AU  that  he  can  do  to  remove  it,  he  must  do  as 
a  citizen,  or  tis  a  member  of  the  ofiending  or  neglecting  community.  While  he 
is  a  teacher,  he  hiis  other  duties,  and  must  perform  them.  This  work  of  manu- 
facturing such  a  public  opinion,  of  organizing  the  necessary  conditions  of  good 
schools,  oelouzs  to  every  member  of  society,  and  a  portion  of  it  devolves  upon 
every  parent,  however  humble,  or  poor,  or  distautfrom  the  school-house,  or  how- 
ever'ilUteraie,  or  even  dobat»ed. 

Outward  and  Inward  Adornments  of  the  Schoolt-mouse.  Parents 
must  see  to  the  schoul-housti — that  its  internal  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  that 
it  is  at  all  times  iieut,  and  well  supplied  with  maps,  blackboards,  chalk,  brooms, 
dusters,  aiid  even*  uecei^sary  appendage  for  hanging  cloaks,  hats,  bonnets,  and  for 
securing  books,  &c.  It  should  be  a  delightsome  room,  and  in  place  of  the  naked 
walls,  innocent  of  all  attempt  at  ornament — except  it  may  be  the  literal  **  charcoal 
sketches"  of  sotn^  ruiie-m.ndeJ  bo}' — there  might  be  good  and  tasteful  engrav- 
ings; a  few  of  which,  at  a  small  expense,  mighc  adorn  every  school-room.  How 
elevatiug  and  how  transfonnin^  would  be  the  influence  of  such  an  engraving  as  a 

E[>rtrait  of  VYAshington,  or  ot  one  of  Cole's  beautiful  pictures,  the  **  Voyage  of 
iftf,"  looking  down,  always  like  the  descetit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  the  young 
souls  of  ihe  i^cholurs!  Ihey  cmld  not  look  upon  these  njble  things,  with  their 
honest  and  peuetrat.ug  eyes,* without  opening  their  yearning  hearts  wide  to  receive 
the  divine  beauty  of  i'rutli,  and  Honor,  and  Virtue,  that  glows  and  almost  bums 
in  sublime  works  of  art.  it  may  be  said  that  the  scholars  will  not  respect  these, 
but  will  damage  or  destroy  them,  and  thus  encourage  the  spirit  of  recklessness, 
wanton  mischief  and  destruction.  But  this  has  not  been  wund  to  be  the  case 
where  they  have  in  some  degree  beeui  ntroduced  and  cared  for.  The  teacher  can 
do  sometlimg  to  pi*oduce  such  a  state  of  things  in  his  school  as  shall  make  it  safe  to 
introduce  such  ornaments,  but  it  is  the  people  of  the  district  that  shall  elevate 
the  general  public  sentiment,  and  shall  make  it  necessary  to  obtain  them,  and 
preserve  tliem  from  harm. 

Again  the  people  of  the  district  can  plant  trees  and  shrubs  about  their  school- 
house,  and  the>^  alone  can  induce  their  children  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  their 
young  and  flourishing  beauty ;  and  tlius  make  the  spot  to  which  their  children 
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shall  dailj  resort,  a  place  crowned  with  all  earthly  loyeliDess  and  grace.  There 
is,  we  know  not  why  or  how  produced,  an  inflnence  in  the  outward  surroundings 
of  childhood,  that  moulds  and  fashions  character.  The  aspects  of  nature,  the 
works  of  art,  that  the  infiuit  mind  looks  upon — that  his  heart  clings  to— have  an 
almost  omnipotent  power  to  make  his  tastes;  and  these  tastos  of  his  are  so  closely- 
akin  to  his  moral  moods  as  to  do  much  towards  making  him  virtuous  or  vicious. 
If,  therefore,  parents  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  would  secure  their  children 
as  much  as  possible  against  the  early  and  more  insiduous  approaches  of  vice 
and  crime^  let  them  all  combine  to  make  the  school  house  a  "tningof  beauty," 
and  therefore  to  the  young  scholar  "  a  joy  forever."  Let  it  be  a  spot  that  in  liis 
memory  shall  never  become  dry  and  barren  of  delightful  associations;  but  a  spot 
where  unfailing  springs  of  purest  thoughts  shall  always  well  up;  a  spot  the 
thongfats  of  which  shall  in  the  remotest  years  not  only  bring  to  nim  a  remem- 
brance of  childlike  innocence,  but  which  shall  even,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
sin  and  crime,  remind  him  of  truth  and  holiness,  and  tend  to  call  him  to  a  sense  of 
honor  and  du^. 

Lectures  on  Education.  The  Stato  now  appropriates  annually  from  its 
General  Treasury  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  defray  expenses  of  lectures 
and  addresses' on  the  subject  of  public  education  and  common  schools  in  different 
pirts  of  the  State.  Rev.  Mr.  vail,  of  Westerly,  and  otherit,  have  been  paid  for 
lectures  in  all  the  counties  except  Bristol  county,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  influ 
ence  of  these  lectures  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Want  of  SurrABLE  Text-Books.  The  subject  of  text>books  is  a  ftiiitful 
one  both  of  annoyance  to  teachers  and  of  expense  to  parents.  Perhaps  all  the 
other  sources  of  complaint  put  together  are  not  so  fruitful  of  ill  feeling  and  so 
really  injurious  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  as  this  one  alone.  Scholars 
come  to  the  school-room,  with  each  an  old  book,  different  from  any  other  book  on 
the  same  branch  of  study  in  the  whole  school.  Readers  are  quite  as  numerous 
as  the  classes,  if  not  an  mnny  as  the  families  in  the  district  A  half  dozen  sorts 
of^  Arithmetics  give  a  great  variety  in  the  examples  for  practice,  ard  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  numerical  operations.  There  are  almost  as  many  Geographies 
as  pupils  in  the  study — some  of  them  with  atlases,  some  without  them,  some  of 
them  of  very  recent  date,  and  others  of  them  having  served  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  present  generation  of  scholars.  As  to  Grammars,  Murray  still 
holds  his  place  m  some  schools,  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  host  of  reformers,  who 
quarrel  with  him  and  with  each  other.  While  Spellers  and  new  Spellers,  Definers 
and  Revised  Definers,  are  as  plenty  as  the  frogs  were  in  Egypt,  and  quite  as  vexa* 
tious.  And  smaller  books.  Primers,  and  Improved  Prhners,  Child's  First  Books, 
and  Children's  Pictorial  Primers  and  Readers,  all  crowd  into  the  peaceful  arena  or 
the  district  school,  to  do  over  again  **  the  battle  of  books,*'  and  re«introduce  the 
confusion  of  Babei«  without  the  possibility  of  a  Babel-Iike  dispersion.  But  still 
another  difficulty  arises  from  the  multiphcation  of  new  editions  of  the  same  book. 
A  very  popular  school-book,  to  name  which  would  be  easy^  hss  passed  through 
not  less  than  eight  changes  within  the  last  ten  years ;  and  it  is  almost  as  impossi- 
ble to  use  in  the  same  class  any  two  of  these,  as  it  would  be  to  use  books  by 
different  authors.  Thus  we  find  several  versions  by  each  of  several  authors  on 
almost  every  branch  of  school  study,  and  in  many  cases  the  disorder  is  multiplied 
by  first,  second  and  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  each  of  these  versions. 
Iu>w  can  scholars  be  graded  and  classified,  and  be  made  to  jnove  on  at  an  equal 
pace,  and  with  pleasure,  rapidity  and  uniformity  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ? 
And  how  can  a  teacher  who  enters  such  a  school  to  remain  only  four  months,  be 
expected  to  do  much  for  his  pupils'  advancement  in  knowledge/ 

It  may  appear  to  be  almost  a  Detrayal  of  confidence  to  allude  to  the  yery  dis- 
tressing state  of  things  in  some  of  the  schools  by  reason  of  the  want  of  Dooks 
really  fit  to  be  used.  No  scholar  can  successfully  study  his  lessons  and  pursue 
his  tasks  with  real  interest  and  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  his  teachers,  unless  he 
is  supplied  with  books  in  which  he  can  find  the  whole  of  his  lessons,  in  reading, 
spelling,  and  reciting.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  committee's  business  to 
see  that  parents  do  not  thua  defraud  their  children  of  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
perfect  education,  provided  for  them  by  the  commonwealth.  The  law  provides, 
and  ought  to  proviae  to  the  very  poor,  the  means  of  purchasing  text-books  for 
their  children  at  the  expense  of  the  town  treasury,  and  if  any  parent  who  is  able 
to  purchase  for  his  children  neglects  his  duty,  the  school  committee  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  order  books  for  his  children,  and  hand  the  bills  over  to  the  col- 
lector of  taxes  to  be  coUectod  as  the  ordinary  taxes  of  the  town  and  State  are 
collected.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  large  class  one  scholar  unsupplied  or  ill-supplied 
with  the  proper  text-book,  will  be  a  serious  drawback  on  the  whole  class  for  the 
entire  term  of  the  school.    He  will  be  a  broken  wheel  in  the  midst  of  the  other- 
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wise  perfect  machinery,  and  will,  in  spite  of  all  ths  teacher's  labors,  be  a  dog  to 
the  end  of  his  work.  The  law  onght  not  to  allow  the  avarice  or  poverty  of  any 
sincle  individual,  or  of  any  number,  thus  to  impede  the  progress  of  all. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  secure  at  once  economy  to  the  parents  in  the  expense 
of  baying  books,  and  uniformity  of  authors  and  editions  in  the  schools? 

Some  very  obviou-9  methods,  aside  iVom  any  change  or  addition  to  the  school 
law,  at  once*  present  themselves.  One  is  for  each  town  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
school  committee,  firm,  intelligent,  judicious  and  thoughtful,  and  to  continue 
them  in  office  from  year  to  year,  giving  tliem  instructions  to  secure  uniformity  of 
books  in  all  the  scnool^  of  the  town,  and  siUo  instructing  them  not  to  make  a 
change  in  the  books  they  may  select,  without  a  vote  of  the  town,  until  they  have 
been  used  at  least  three  or  five  years.  This  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  greater 
care  in  exr^inining  before  a  book  is  introduced,  and  it  would  conduce  to  perma>. 
nenco  in  tlie  usage;  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  prevent  tlie  so  frequent,  the 
BO  impertinent,  and  the  so  unprincipled  intermeddling  of  book  agents  with  the 
school  committee's  business.  It  would  also  be  a  stimulus  to  the  visitors  and  ex- 
aminers of  scliools,  to  insist  tiiat  all  the  schools  in  town,  when  public— (no  matter 
how  it  might  be  while  thev  were  private) — should  use  the  nrescribed  books.  This 
would  be  a  great  step  in  tlie  right  direction,  and  would  add  vastly  to  ttie  efficiency 
of  our  school  system. 

Another  mea!«ure  tending  to  the  same  end,  and  almost  identical  with  the  one 
already  named,  woultl  bo  to  place  all  the  schools  of  the  town  directly  imder  the 
charge  of  the  school  committee,  according  to  the  19th  section  of  the  school  law. 
The  committee  would  then  hire  all  the  teachers,  examine  them  all,  converse  with 
them,  visit  their  schools,  and,  in  short,  control  the  whole  of  their  operations. 
The  schools  wuuld  then  of  course  easily  be  made  uniform  in  many  things  where 
uniformity  lh  so  profitable. 

Another  method,  a(lop:ed  in  some  towns,  is  for  the  town  to  appoint  an  agent, 
who  shall  purchase  and  take  charge  of  the  books  for  the  schools  of  the  town. 
These  bookii  are  then  toane  I  to  the  scholars,  each  one  paying,  or  the  town  paving 
for.him  if  prx>rf  a  siuuil  sum  as  an  entrance  fee,  for  the  use  of  his  books.  Thus 
the  town  owns  all  the  school  books,  and  receives  pay  for  them  by  this  small 
term-tax.  In  such  circumstances  the  temptation  to  change  is  comparatively 
small,  anib  the  cost  to  parents  is  uniform  and  insignificant  If  every  town  in  the 
State  would  adopt  this  mode  of  supplying  its  schools,  but  little  more  could  be 
desired. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubteii,  but  that  the  cost  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State 
would  be  much  les"*,  if  the  books  were  all  bought  by  the  lowns,  or  by  the  State 
itself,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  them  raised  by  tax  on  the  property,  and  com- 

{ilete  uniformity  required  in  all  the  schooU,  restricting  changes  to  particular  times 
n  each  of  the  school  studies.  Then,  if  it  were  thouglit  best,  un  admission  fee  for 
tiie  use  of  these  books,  could  be  taxed  upon  the  scholaiv,  and  those  unable  to  pay 
could  be  relieved  from  it  by  order  of  the  school  committee,  and  their  fees  paid  out 
of  the  town  treasury.  As  families  so  often  move  from  one  town  or  county  of  the 
State  to  another,  some  system  which  should  secure  uuifonnity  throughout  our 
whole  territory  would,  of  cour-*o,  be  best  for  the  entire  community.  Tliis  would 
relieve  many  of  the  school  committees  and  teachers  from  the  almost  intolerable 
nuisance  of  such  book  agents  tis  travel  about  to  find  fault  with  every  treatise  on 
a  particular  topic,  except  the  single  one  of  which  thev  happen  to  be  the  venders. 
Book  a^nts  may  have  accomplished  some  good;  and  new  authors  by  their  zeal 
to  distnbnte  their  works,  may  do  something  to  keep  alive  an  enthusiastic  and  an 
awakened  attention  to  new  and  improved  modes  of  presenting  each  topic  of  school 
study.  But  this  is  when  thev  are  engaged  about  their  legitimate  business  of 
removing  the  very  old,  imperfect,  long-used,  and  therefore  uninteresting  books. 
On  the  contrary,  where  they  attempt,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  emolument,  to 
remove  from  the  schools  books  lately  nitroduced,  and  of  acknowledged  merit,  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their  own,  they  become  real  nuisances,  and  their 

Kertinacious  persuasions  are  among  the  most  serious  of  those  annoyances  tliaC 
eset  the  life  of  a  school  officer. 

Reports  op  School  Committees  should  be  Printed.  The  law  obliges 
the  school  committee  of  each  town  to  present  an  annual  report  to  the  town  meet- 
ing, of  the  state  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  then  last  past;  and  it  requires 
that  this  report  shall  either  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  that  it  shall  be 
printed  for  distribution  throughout  the  town;  and  the  law  allows  the  school  com- 
mittee to  reserve  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  the  printing  of  this 
report.  This  sura  is  not  generally  sufficient  to  print  and  distribute  as  full  a  report 
as  ought  to  be  made,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  as  large  as  any  general  law  of  the 
state  should  authorize.  The  townn,  however,  in  some  cases,  have  paid  for  printing 
the  school  committees  report  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  town,  and  this  m 
undoubtedly  the  proper  way. 
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This  report  ought  to  go  into  the  family  whence  every  scholar  comes,  and  should 
be  then  read  by  the  mothers,  by  the  elder  sisters  and  brothers,  and  by  the  scholars 
themselves.  The  teachers  ought  to  see  it.  And  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  every  other 
town  in  the  State,  and  often  to  towns  in  other  States ;  and  thus  it  would  bring 
back  in  exchange  a  large  variety  of  valuable  statistical  and  u<«eful  information, 
which  could  not  fkil  tp  suggest  useful  improvements  to  the  committee.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  law  passed  at  the  May  session,  1855,  obliges  each  committee  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  a  copy  of  their  anntial  report  as  well 
as  the  returns. 

Moral  Ikstrvctiof.  Unless  the  attention  of  school  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees is  called  to  this  important  element  in  our  school  education — instruction 
in  the  elements  of  practical  morality — we  may  well  fear  that  no  power  can  save 
our  population,  educated  in  the  sctiools  and  made  keen-sighted,  from  being  more 
potent  for  evil  than  for  good.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  recur  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a' good  education  and  re-enumerate  them,  and  if  need  be,  re-classify 
them;  putting  virtue  and  obedience  to  law  above  mere  intellectual  acumen  or 
brilliant  genius,  and  forming  the  ideals  of  excellence  for  our  children's  contem ' 
plation  on  the  models  of  upright  goodness,  and  patient  continuance  in  right  acting, 
rather  than  on  the  amount  of  honor  or  emolument  ^ined. 

That  it  is  a  State's  duty,  and  the  true  object  had  in  view  by  any  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  to  make  a  virtuous  population,  will  hardly  be  doubted.  Indeed,  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  any  system  of  state  schools,  can  scarcely  be 
justified  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  self-preservation,  and  the  duty  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  Ignorance  does  clog  tlie  wheels  of 
enterprise,  and  tetter  the  steps  of  all  improvement;  and  when  men  unite  into  a 
community  they  do  it  partly  from  an  uncontrolable  instinct  of  their  natures,  and 
partly  from  a  desire  to  possess  and  enjoy  certain  advantages  and  privileees  which 
in  a  solitary  state  they  could  never  have  had.  They  must  then,  after  mey  have 
thus  united,  seek,  by  all  lawful  and  proper  means,  to  preserve  their  union,  and  to 
promote  most  successfully  the  ends  desired.  They  have  therefore  a  right,  nay,  it 
becomes  their  imperative  duty  to  encourage  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  the 
repression  of  ignorance.  But  ignorance  is  not,  hy  a  hundred-fold,  so  deadly  a 
foe  to  the  quiet  and  permanence  of  a  society  as  is  vice ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  suppress  this  most  destructive  of  monstera.  The  penal  laws  all  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  punish  the  overt  act  of  crime  and 
vice.  Is  it  not  then  a  duty  to  prevent  these  ?  And  this  can  be  done  partly  by 
education,  if  that  education  embraces  suitable  subjects,  and  is  imparted  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  right  of  a  community  to  take  measures  for  its  own  self 
preservation,  therefore  implies,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  dutv,  to  educate  its 
children,  ana  save  them  from  both  ignorance  and  vice — the  one  of  which  benumbs 
and  stifles,  the  otlier  of  which  corrupts  and  blights,  whatever  might  be  good  and 
noble. 

To  make  our  schools  then  what  they  are  intended  to  be,  the  conservators  and 
stimulators  of  all  goodness  and  enterprise,  they  must  be  made  redolent  of  moral 
influences;  they  must  be  at  all  times  filled  with  the  all-pervading^  presence  of 
virtuous  instructions.  It  must  be  the  teacher's  duty  to  study  daily  m  what  man- 
ner he  can  best  form  bis  scholars  to  the  manners  of  good,  'law-aoiding  citizens, 
and  brave-hearted,  energetic  defenders  of  the  weak  and  defenceless.  He  must 
remember  that  no  external  ornaments  of  learning — no  mere  polish  of  refiuement — 
can  atone  for  the  possession  of  a  debased  and  an  unworthy  soul.  We  must  insist 
on  this  high  unsectarian  moral  instruction  in  all  the  school  rooms  which  the  state 
sends  its  money  to  support,  and  its  officers  to  oversee.  We  must  insist  that  a 
moral  character  is  the  nrst  requisite  in  a  teachef,  and  that  an  ability  to  teach  the 
same  morality,  is  a  matter  of  higher  importance  than  any  amouut  of  merely  sec- 
ular knowledge. 

Books  of  Reference  in  each  School.  Every  school  room  ought  to  have 
a  large  and  correct  Atlas,  or  a  set  of  well  prepared  Maps  and  Charts — such  as  are 
in  use  among  men  of  business,  and  a  well  digested  and  arranged  Gazetteer.  No 
money  could  be  better  used  than  a  small  sum  expended  to  procure  for  every  dis- 
trict school  an  Encyclopedia,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  sciences;  for  these 
would  show  something  of  the  extent  of  the  world  of  knowledge  to  which  the 
school  is  designed  to  introduce  the  pupil,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  consulting  original 
sources  of  information,  and  would  form  his  mind  to  habits  of  diligent  investiga- 
tion, and  to  habits  of  independent  and  self-reliant  thought  And  the  grand  object 
of  all  education,  both  in  tlie  school  room  and  out  of  it,  is  to  elevate  and  connrm 
in  strong,  intelligent  and  enterprising  truth  and  goodness,  the  soul  of  every  person 
in  the  community.  These  would  not  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  recita- 
tion, bat  for  refbrenee  in  the  reading  lessons,  in  the  arithmettetu  problems,  and  in 
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the  general  exereisos  of  the  school.  The  scholar  wonld  then  learn  how  to  use 
those  things  to  verify  the  assertions  and  statements  of  his  school  books,  and  to 
correct  and  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  thus  would  be  doing  exactly  what  he 
will  be  called  to  do  almost  every  day  in  bis  future  life. 

Besides  these  books,  there  should  be  in  every  school  room  a  full  and  authentic 
standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Languns^,  and  the  scholars  and  teachers 
should  make  daily  and  hourly  use  of  it.  This  is  as  necessary  as  a  blackboard 
and  chalk.  It  should^  used  to  explain  the  moaningi)  of  words,  to  settle  disputed 
questions  of  orthography  and  {>ronunciation,  and  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  to 
secure  and  encourage  accuracy  in  all  things.  The  Commisbloner  feels  no  hesita- 
tion in  sayine  that  no  Dictiotiary  yet  published  can  sustain  a  thorough  comparison 
with  that  of  Noah  Webster,  reviseci  by  Professor  Goodrich,  of  New  Haven.  There 
should  also  be  in  the  school  room,  and  easy  of  access  to  all,  a  good  BioCTaphical 
Dictionary,  and  this  would  be  found  es(>eoially  useful  as  a  teacher  of  a  noole  prac- 
tical morality  by  examples — that  method  of  nature  so  pleasing  to  all — so  profita- 
ble, especially  to  the  young.  These  Maps,  Charts,  Atlases  and  Books  of  Reference 
ought  to  be  indispensable  appendages  to  every  school  room.  And  it  is  believed 
that  it  as  much  tne  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  its  rural  schools,  and  its  city  schools 
in  procuring  them,  as  it  is  to  aid  in  giving  to  these  same  schools  good  school- 
masters. 

If  these  were  bought  by  the  State  in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  all  her  schools, 
and  were  sold  to  such  districts  as  would  pay  the  one-half  of  the  wholesale  price, 
the  actual  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  benefit  would  l>e  incalculable.  It  would  be  just  such  a  measure 
as  would  iufu?>e  new  vigor  and  enen^y  into  the  cause  of  education.  It  would 
instruct  the  teachers  in  a  new  and  a  fresher  method  of  teaching.  It  would  give  a 
new  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  to  the  studies  of  the  pupils.  And  it  comd  not 
fail  to  make  our  system  of  education  conform  more  exactly  to  the  wants  of  a 
practical  life. 

Public  Schools  undrr  a  Despotic  and  a  Republican  Govbricmbmt 
CoMPAKED.  In  Prussia,  [and  to  some  extent  in  every  European  country]  the 
government  proscribes  the  books,  fixes  npton  the  studies  of  the  classes,  insists  on 
marking  out  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  decrees  the  proper  mode  of  religious 
services  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  dnties  of  the  day.  In  this  way  the 
means  or  privileges  of  education  are  provided  for  the  people,  who  have  no  other 
care  than  simply  to  see  that  the  children  are  fed  and  sent  daily  to  the  school. 
The  officer,  responsible  to  the  central  government,  paid  by  it,  instructed  by  it, 
and  making  his  onl^  report  to  its  head,  takes  care  or  everything  else. 

The  policy  of  this  country  is  to  leave  it  as  much  as  possiole  to  the  people 
themselves.  Hence  the  highest  authority  that  presumes  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the 
means  of  educating  the  people  is  the  State  Government;  and  this  touches  it  only 
as  the  people  themselves  direct.  And  even  this  government  gives  very  properly 
and  very  philosophically  the  whole  power  of  managing,  conducting,  and  oring|tng 
to  perfection  tbe.<e  schools  or  this  education,  to  tne  people  in  their  mnnicipiu 
capacities  as  towns  or  as  districts.  Thus  the  whole  necessary  and  essential  wor^ 
of  education  falls  entirely  upon  the  people,  in  their  minutest  and  most  original 
assemblages.  All  this  implies  the  necessity  that  the  whole  people — not  some  few 
far-seeing  and  philanthropic  men — shall  have  some  correct  and  definite  notions  of 
what  the  school  is  desipicd  to  accomplish,  and  also  of  tlie  best  and  most  direct 
manner  of  accomplishmg  that  object. 

What  is  Education  ?  The  word  Education  is  the  highest  of  a  series  of  tenns 
all  implying  something  in  common,  yet  expressing  very  different  ideas.  The  word 
improvement  is  used  of  whatever  ffrows  gradually  better,  as  of  fruit,  of  a  field,  of 
stock,  or  of  a  man.  We  use  it  where  the  thing  in  itself,  either  with  or  without 
foreign  assistance,  so  changes  as  to  be  reckoned  of  a  better  quality,  or  of  more 
worth  than  formerly.  The  term  cultivation  has  an  import  somewhat  more  depend- 
ent on  a  foreign  agency.  Thus  a  field  is  cnltivateo— an  inanimate  object  made 
be^er  by  an  extraneous  agency.  We  speak  of  training  a  dog  or  a  horse.  This  is 
where  the  object  is  intelligent  and  has  a  will  of  his  own.  Then  when  he  becomes 
better  fitted  for  another  use,  we  say  we  have  trained  him.  Again  we  speak  of 
disciplining  soldiers,  and  we  mean  that  we  so  exact  obedience  and  orderly  move- 
ments, as  to  compel  beings  with  free  wills  to  move  with  the  regularity  of  machines. 
But  eaucation,  in  some  sense,  includes  each  of  these,  embracing  'improvement, 
cultivation,  training,  discipline,  and  instruction,  together  with  a  higfaeridea  snper- 
added — of  self  elevation  oeveloping  individual  characteristics. 

The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
assisted  by  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  other  teachers,  publish  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  the  subject  of  present  and  constant  interest  to  the 
schools  and  the  family. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  or  legisUtiye  document  respectiDg  the  '*  Free 
Schools"  of  Sonth  Carolina,  we  introdnce  copious  extracts  from  a  ^  Sketch  of  C  G. 
Memmingerf  Esq.^  <m  the  occanon  of  inaugurating  ikt  Oommom  School  System^  at 
Charluton,  JuUf  4, 1866."  This  speech  aimoances  the  beginning  of  an  important 
change  in  the  school  policy  of  Charleston,  and  if  successful,  as  ft  will  be,  if  prop- 
erly sustained  even  for  a  single  year,  in  the  school  policy  of  the  State.  The 
change  is  from  a  system  of  schools,  if  not  avowedly,  at  least  practically  for  the 
poor,  to  a  system  of  schools  for  all  classes,  the  rich  as  weU  as  the  poor — fh>m 
pauper  to  public  schools.  It  is  the  same  change  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
public  schools  of  Norfolk,  Savannah,  and  Mobile,  and  which  has  already  taken 
X  phice  in  the  schools  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Nashville — a  change  by  which 
the  public  schools  of  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  in  the  East  and  the  West,  are  l>egiuning  to  assume  the  same  general  fea- 
tures, and  exhibit  the  same  gratifying  results — schools  in  which  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  are  enjoying  the  common  advantages  of  the  highest  intellect- 
ual training.  These  schools  are  not  perfect  even  in  cities,  where  the  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  longest  period,  and  under  the  wisest  admduistration  and 
the  most  liberal  appropriations,  but  they  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  portion 
of  our  American  system  of  Popular  Education,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
in  a  review  of  Public  Schools  iu  the  large  cities  oi  the  United  States,  similar  to 
that  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  State  systems. 

We  cannot  better  exhibit  both  the  old  and  the  new  system  than  in  the  words  of 
CoL  Memmlnger. 

As  far  back  as  1811,  our  State  announced  the  proposition  that  every  citizen  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  the  benefits  of  education.  A  fund  was  provided 
for  this  purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  if  it  should  prove  inad- 
equate lor  all  applicants,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  This  enactment 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  cause  of  the  failue  of  the  system.  The  fund  orisiii- 
allv  provided  was  small,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class.  The 
ricn  were  thus  excluded,  and,  the  benefit  being  confined  to  the  poor,  the  schools 
degenerated  into  pauper  schools,  and  pupils  and  teachers  descended  to  the  grade 
at  which  they  are  now  found  throughout  oar  State. 

No  one,  unless  urged  by  necessity,  would  accept  an  education  which  couM  only 
be  granted  as  a  charity.  The  middling  classes  of  society  were  unwilling  to  atig 
matize  themselves  by  a  declaration  of  pauperism,  and  the  result  has  been  here,  ris 
everywhere  else,  that  schools  for  the  poor  have  sigpally  failed  in  the  main  object* 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

Within  a  few  yean,  the  State  has  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil  by  increasing 
the  fund.  But  although  this  has  widened  the  access,  particularly  in  Charleston, 
^-et  it'has  not  reached  the  true  source  of  ikilure.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  substantial 
improvement,  while  at  the  entrance  oH  the  school,  a  confession  of  pauperism  must 
be  made.  Try  the  same  experiment  widi  any  other  educational  institution.  Let 
it  be  required  that  no  young  man  shall  find  entrance  into  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, but  upon  a  declaration  that  his  parents  are  unable  to  educate  him.  Such  a 
regulation  would  be  fatal  to  its  existence — its  whole  tone  and  character  would  be 
destroyed ;  and  if  enough  of  those  who  could  receive  such  a  bounty,  could  be 
found  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  college,  they  would  soon  lose  consideratioB 
in  the  community,  and  professors  and  students  would  descend  by  the  same  steps 
which  the  Free  SMmools  of  the  State  have  taken. 

The  speaker  states  that  while  successive  Governors,  and  represeaatatives  in  the 
Legislature  from  all  the  rural  districts  in  the  State,  pronounced  the  system  a  fail- 
ure, Charleston  was  generally  excepted ;  but  on  examining  into  the  condition  of  the 
schools  on  his  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Free  Schools^, 
he  was  obliged  to  pronounce  against  the  exception.  "  I  found  the  beys  themselves 
as  well  as  the  community,  holding  the  schools  in  disrepute,  and  the  grade  of  edu- 
cation so  low  that  the  most  inferior  private  schools  stood  hicb^  in  public  eetimar 

tlon." 
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The  remedy  which  we  propose  to  apply  is  do  nntried  experiment,  no  Utopian 
theory.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  discovered  any  new  system  of  education,  or  to 
have  mvented  processes  which  dispense  with  the  old  beaten  paths  of  industry  and 
perseverance.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  treasure-house  of  science,  but  there 
are  appliances,  aids,  guides,  which  will  keep  the  youthful  votary  in  the  proper 
path,  axid  will  encourage  and  direct  his  labors.  We  propose  to  introduce  a  system 
of  public  instruction,  which  has  been  perfectly  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
tried. 

by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  authoriied  to  levy  a 
tax  of  about  $10,000  upon  the  citizens  of  Charleston  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses  and  other  purposes  connected  with  education.  With  the  funds  thus  raised, 
the  board  have  erected  the  school-house  in  St.  Philip's  street,  in  which  thej  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  system  of  common  schools.  The  building  will  furnish  ac- 
commodation for  about  700  children.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  primary  department 
for  children  of  both  sexes  under  nine  years  of  a^,  who  are  to  be  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  education.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  grammar  school  for  girLs^  in 
which  the  education  of  gdrls  is  continued  to  the  highest  point  of  English  education 
reached  at  the  private  schools,  with  needle  woric  and  singing.  On  the  third  floor 
is  a  grammar  school  for  boys,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  English  education 
are  taught  The  house  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  communication  (except  for 
the  teachers,)  between  the  boys  and  girls  departments.  The  whole  establishment 
is  under  the  control  and  superintendence  or  a  male  principal,  who  has  separate 
charge  of  the  boys*  grammtir  school,  witli  a  corps  of  teachers  under  him.  The 
girls*  grammar  school  is  under  a  female  principal,  with  a  corps  of  teachers  under 
her;  and  the  primary  in  the  same  way,  is  under  another  female  principal.  Each 
department  therefore,  while  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  skill  and  expenence  of  the 
male  principal,  is  conducted  witii  tne  energy  and  advantage  of  separate  schools. 
And  ic  is  apparent,  that  whether  the  building  be  used  for  the  new  system  or  the 
old,  it  is  an  economy  of  the  public  funds  to  make  a  single  building  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  three. 

Into  this  school  the  board  propose  to  invite  our  fellow  citizens  to  send  their  chil- 
dren in  common,  wiUiout  distinction  of  class,  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  that  the  i»ame  thorough  education  sliall  be  given  to  all 
the  children  so  long  as  they  remain  in  school. 

After  showing  the  expense  of  supporting  this  common  school,  over  the  amount 
received  from  the  State  appropriation,  ($76,000,)  and  realized  ftom  the  tax  au- 
thorized by  law,  will  not  be  groat,  the  speaker  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  new  arrangement 

1.  It  will  extinguish  the  causes  w^hich  degrade  the  existing  schools.  If  the  mid- 
dling and  better  classes  of  society  come  into  the  schools,  mis  alone  will  at  once 
elevate  their  tone,  and,  by  afibrding  a  higher  grade  of  attainments,  stimulate  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  Instead  of  having  the  school  emptied  of  its  pupils  to  go  to 
trades  as  soon  as  they  can  read  or  write,  there  will  remain  a  class  of  pupils  who 
will  continue  at  school  until  their  education  is  complete,  llie  teacher  will  have 
before  him  an  object  worthy  of  honorable  ambition,  m  advancing  those  pupils,  and 
the  pnpils  will  have  constantly  before  them  others  more  meritorious  still  in  the 
advance,  urging  them  on^to  energy  and  persevemnce.  The  whole  cause  of  edu- 
cation will  thus  be  advanced  in  every  avenue. 

So,  too,  the  private  schools  will  be  compelled  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  public. 
The  teachers,  as  a  class,  will  be  afiected  Dy  tliis  same  impulse,  and  their  charac- 
ters and  attainments  become  more  closely  examhied  and  appreciated. 

2.  Such  an  association  between  the  rich  and  poor  tends  to  produce  a  better  feel- 
ing in  the  community^  and  is  more  in  conformity  with  our  republican  institutions. 
The  children  of  the  nch  are  rescued  from  that  spirit  of  self-will  and  arrogance, 
which  deference  from  servants  and  dependents  produces,  and  to  acquire  at  an 
early  age  that  consideration  and  respect  for  the  opmions  and  feelings  of  others 
which  is  so  commendable  in  any  character.  On  the  other  hand  the  poor  are  cured 
of  that  spuit  of  envy  and  jealousy  which  is  apt  to  be  engendered  by  tjie  percept 
tion  of  benefits  ei\joyed  by  others  which  are  denied  to  us,  more  especially  when 
these  others  repel  and  forbid  their  approach.  All  classes  of  society  hy  this  means 
soon  learn  to  estimate  each  other  not  according  to  external  circumstances,  but  ac- 
cording to  intrinsic  worth.  The  boys  who  meet  at  school  lose  si^ht  of  everything 
but  each  other's  position  and  proficiency  in  the  school,  and  merit  takes  its  place 
just  where  it  should.  If  you  would  see  an  exemplification  of  this,  look  at  any 
college  in  which  the  rich  and  poor  come  in  promiscuously,  and  the  efiect  upon  the 
students  is  chastening  and  salutary. 

3.  It  is  a  singular  tact  that  under  the  present  free  school  system  the  persons  who 
pay  the  tax  for  education  are  excluded  from  any  participation  in  its  benefits.  Whilft 
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this  may  not  be  regarded  by  the  few  who  have  abundant  means,  yet  there  are 
many  who  are  called  on  to  pay  the  tax  whose  means  are  not  much  beyond  those 
who  are  its  recipients,  and  who  may  regard  ;t  otherwise.  Nay.  it  no  doubt  often 
happens  that  those  who  reoeive  the  bounty  are  better  off  than  tnose  who  pay.  A 
conscientious  and  worthy  parent,  who  is  barely  able  to  educate  his  child,  may  not 
feel  at  libert;^  to  send  to  me  public  schools,  whilst  his  less  scrupulous  neighbor 
may  not  hesitate  to  save  himself  the  tuition  of  his  children.  Thus  the  system 
works  ii\justice  to  both  rich  and  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  school 
equalizes  the  whole  matter.  It  affords  to  the  tax  payer  a  participation  in  the 
senools ;  and  if  he  pa\^  more  than  his  poor  neighbor,  he  has  the  satisfactloD  of 
knowing  that  in  the  education  of  his  neighbor's  child,  he  is  rearing  a  protector  in- 
stead of  a  despoiler  of  his  own  property,  and  is  increasing  the  pxoductive  capital 
of  the  State. 

4.  The  common  school  system  brings  to  its  administration  the  whole  strength  of 
the  community.  When  the  children  of  every  parent  are  brought  into  a  common 
school,  it  becomes  the  interest  and  duty  of  tfte  parents  to  see  to  its  management. 
So  long  as  the  school  is  a  charity,  its  recipients  cannot  complain ;  and  the  contrib- 
uting part  of  the  community  feel  too  little  interest  in  pauper  children  to  go  and 
watcn  their  progress  and  the  state  of  the  schools.  The  result  is  that  everwhere 
such  schools  are  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  common  schools  become  a  great 
interest,  awakening  the  attention  of  the  whole  community.  The  most  efficient 
men  are  selected  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  thus  by  a  very  simple  process  of  self- 
interest,  the  great  mass  of  the  community  derives  an  equal  benefit. 

6.  It  will  be  naturally  asked,  how  is  it  that  those  common  schools  can  give  any 
better  education  than  tlie  schools  now  organized  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  if  a  private  school  were  organized  with  all  the  advantages  of  abundance  of 
good  teachers  and  the  aids  to  teaching  used  in  the  best  schools,  that  the  public 
schools  would  afford  a  better  education ;  but  wo  say  that  very  few  private  schools 
ever  have  been  or  are  so  organized.  Those  of  us  who  are  parents  know  that  we 
are  obliged,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ourselves  the  teachers  of  our  children,  although 
we  may  send  them  to  the  very  best  schools.  Others  know  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  our  city  to  get  a  first  rate  English  education  without  taking  with  it  Latin 
and  Greek,  whether  it  be  desired  or  no.  Now  the  common  schools  which  we  pro- 
pose will  relieve  these  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  will  remove  numy  of  those 
which  now  embarrass  the  free  schools. 

The  chief  instrument  by  which  this  is  done  is  the  more  perfect  classification  of 
the  pupils.  Take,  for  instance,  the  200  pupils  in  the  boys*  grammar  school ;  they 
can  readily  be  divided  into  five  classes  of  forty  each.  From  so  large  a  number  as 
200  a  class  of  forty  can  be  selected  at  precisely  the  same  grade  of  attainments,  so 
that  a  teacher  can  readily  teach  the  whole  number  togetlier.  There  are  four  class 
rooms  on  each  floor  of  the  school-house,  besides  the  large  room,  so  that  five  classes 
can  carry  on  their  recitations  and  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  Each  school  thus  affords  the  advantages  of  nve  separate  schools, 
and  to  fur  greater  advantage.  For  it  is  obvious  that  in  any  other  school,  unless  it 
should  be  classiQed  as  thoroughly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  all  the  scholaxs 
engaged  in  recitations  and  class  teaching  at  one  time. 

6.  Another  very  mat  advantage  derived  from  this  system  is  the  employment  of 
a  considerable  nuim>er  of  young  ladies  as  teachers.  The  higher  moral  instincts 
and  the  more  refined  taste  of  females,  together  with  their  patient  and  sympathising 
nature,  fit  them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  teaching  the  young,  l^n  ^nerallv^ 
arrive  at  their  conclusions  by  processes,  while  women,  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  reacn 
conclusions  which  in  matters  of  morals  and  taste  are  seldom  wrong.  In  all  teach- 
ing other  than  the  exact  and  mental  sciences,  (if  the  latter  may  be  so  called,) 
women  make,  perhaps,  the  best  teachers.  Unfortunately  for  them,  they  have  but 
few  modes  by  which  to  obtain  an  honorable  independence,  and  even  this  occupa-. 
tion  of  teaching  has  been  taken  from  them.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  out 
little  inducement  to  women  in  the  middling  classes  of  life  to  seek  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Wo  propose  to  change  this;  we  propose  to  employ  young  ladies  in  all  the 
lower  departments,  both  for  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  m  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
occupation,  we  propose  for  the  present  to  instruct  them  by  the  principal  teachers; 
and,  for  the  ftiture,  we  propose  to  the  State  as  part  of  a  jgeneral  plan,  the  establish- 
ment at  Charleston  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  teachers.  This  ele- 
ment in  our  common  schools  will  enable  us  to  procure  teachers  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  if  we  were  obliged  to  employ  men  throughout,  and  will  bring  education 
everywhere  within  the  reach  of  oroinary  means,  x^ot  only  will  young  ladies  find 
employment  in  our  schools,  but  whenever  the  system  shall  extend  to  the  interior, 
(as  It  certainly  will,)  those  who  have  been  trained  and  have  been  found  competent, 
will  reoeive  offers  to  become  principals  of  new  schools,  and  thus  an  object  of  hon- 
orable ambition  will  be  offered  to  the  young  ladies  of  our  city. 
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The  speaker  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  objections  made  to  the  system  of  com 
on  schools. 

Fintf  it  is  ur^d  that  contact  with  the  children  novr  in  the  firee  schools,  will  con- 
taminate those  whom  we  invite  to  come  in.  Unfortunatelj  for  mankind,  yice  is 
not  confined  to  class,  and  thoflC  who  hare  been  at  school  or  college,  have  only  to 
refresh  their  memories,  and  this  objection  will  disappear.  Who  nave  been  pro- 
yerbxallj  the  bad  boys  or  dissipated  young  men  ?  Let  every  one  answer  from  his 
own  observation,  and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  riches  or  station  famish  no  security 
against  vicious  contact  At  every  school  the  danger  must  be  encountered  in 
some  form,  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  greater  in  common  schools 
than  In  private.  In  fact,  the  numbers  and  the  little  opportunity  there  is  for  asso* 
ciations,  render  the  danger  less  at  these  schools  than  elsewhere.  WhUe  at  the 
Korth,  lately,  I  made  much  inquiry  on  the  subject;  for  I  confess  that  I  had  some 
apprenensions — ^not  as  to  the  contact  between  nch  and  poor— on  that  I  had  no  ap- 
prehensions. I  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  the  most  senseless  of 
all  class  distinctions,  is  that  between  rich  and  poor.  The  rich  man  of  to-day,  is 
the  poor  man  of  to-morrow.  The  wheel  of  fortune  is  ever  changinff^  and  the  poor 
man  B  children  are  called  upon  to  educate  to-morrow  the  children  of  him  that  was 
the  rich  man  of  yesterday.  My  apprehension  was  not  as  to  contact  with  poverty, 
for  I  had  not  forgotten  that  I  had  been  once  a  poor  boy  myself;  my  apprehension 
was  as  to  contact  with  vice.  But  the  uniform  testimony  everwhere,  was  that  the 
contamination,  if  any,  was  more  apt  to  come  down  from  above.  Imitation  is  ever 
more  likely  to  seek  its  original  higher  up  the  scale  of  society  than  lower  down. 

2.  The  next  objection  urged  is  that  this  system  will  injure  the  private  schools. 

If  by  this  it  be  meant  that  the  private  schools  will  be  less  profitable,  in  that  they 
will  be  oblimd  at  least  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  public  schools  in  the  con- 
veniences anorded  the  pupils  and  in  the  grade  of  teachers,  no  doubt  it  is  true.  It 
is  also  true  that  inferior  private  schools  must  be  abandoned.  But  no  private  school 
that  keeps  at  or  above  toe  grade  of  the  public  school  will  be  injured.  The  classi- 
cal schools  will  maintain  their  position,  out  they  must  advance  in  grade  and  yield 
up  English  education  to  the  common  schools. 

We  sincerely  pray  that  the  following  earnest  and  manly  appeal  to  the  good  sense 

and  good  feeling  of  the  people  of  Charleston  will  not  faU  unheeded,  but  that  they 

will  give  the  new  system  a  fair  triaL    If  this  is  done,  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the 

result. 

In  spite  of  prejudice  and  opposition,  we  would  renew  our  appeal  to  yon,  fellow- 
citizens,  to  give  to  this  plan  your  support  and  encouragement.  The  school  which 
we  have  opened  already  numbers  460  pupils.  Extend  to  it  your  approbation,  and 
it  will  soon  be  filled.  We  invite  your  aid  not  only  in  anthonzing  us  to  extend  the 
system,  but  in  giving  us  your  children  to  educate.  We  wish  the  leaven  afforded 
by  the  virtuous  midoling  classes  of  society ;  we  invite  you  to  come  in  and  see  what 
is  doing;  and  we  intend  to  go  on  until  our  State  is  uke  the  army  of  Prussia,  in 
which  no  man  could  be  found  who  was  not  able  to  read  his  bible  or  write  his  own 
name. 

Dr.  Dick80n*s  Address.  We  have  since  received  an  "  Adckrtu  of  Dr*  D.  8. 
Diekton,*^  p.  24,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  and  advocating  the  same  plan  of 
Public  Schools— "good  enough  for  all."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomwell,  when  Presi- 
dent of  South  Carolina  College,  addressed  a  Letter  to  Governor  Manning,  in  which 
he  remarks : 

,  '^  It  is  clear  from  the  face  of  it  that  the  Act  of  1811  was  designed  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Common  Schools,  tnat  should  bring  the 
means  of  elementary  education  wi^in  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the  State.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  provision  for  wwpert.  Throughout  our  statutes  Frtt 
Schools  mean  PvbUc  Schools,  or  schools  which  are  open  to  every  citizen.  The 
first  act  in  which  I  find  the  expression  is  that  of  the  8th  of  April,  1710,  entitled  an 
act  for  the  founding  and  erecting  of  a  Free  School  for  the  use  of  the  iimabitants  of 
South  Carolina.  This  act  created  and  incorporated  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  such  funds  as  had  already  been  contributed,  or  might 
afterwards  be  contributed  for  public  instruction  in  the  Province.  In  it  tno  epithet 
frte  is  synonjrmous,  not  with  patqfery  but  piiMic,  or  common.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  act  of  the  7th  June,  1712,  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
Although  the  School  was  a  ^ee  School,  every  pupil  was  reqmred  tOjMiy  for  his 
tuition.  But  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  maoe  still  clearer  oy  th<f  extended  act 
of  the  12th  December  of  uie  same  year.  There  the  School  was  manifestly  <^n  to 
att.  Special  inducements  were  held  out  to  patronize  and  encourage  it,  and  pro 
visions  made  for  educating  a  certain  number  £ree  of  expense. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Rmrt  of  Second  AudUor  ( W.  L.  Jackson,)  on  the  state  of  the  LUerarp  Fund  for 
me  yeart  1864  cmd  1656,  and  proceedingt  of  ike  School  Oammiuioneri  m  the  dijfef' 
ent  coiumej.    186  pages. 

Educational  System.  The  laws  of  Virginia  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
indigent  children  of  the  State  nnder  what  is  called  the  Primary  School  System — 
for  the  establishment  of  District  Free  Schools  for  all  classes,  by  the  council  of  any 
city  or  town  having  a  corporate  court,  or  by  any  county  on  the  requisition  of 
two-thirds  of  the  resident  voters — and  for  the  support  of  a  school  of  secondary 
education  in  the  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  and  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Charlotteville.  For  those  purposes  a  permanent  Literary  Fund  has  been 
constituted,  amounting  in  1866,  to  $2,024,800.22  of  which  $1,641,768.87  is  produc- 
tive, the  income  of  which  is  annually  distributed  as  follows: 

To  Primary  and  Free  Schools  for  education  of  ftee  children  in  1866,  $80,000 

To  the  Universitv  of  Virginia, 16,000 

To  the  Vu-ginia  MiUtary  Institute 1,600 

Total, $96,600 

In  addition  to  this  income  the  Constitution  ordains  that  one  moiety  of  a  capita- 
tion tax,  assessed  upon  white  persons,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education 
in  primary  and  free  schools.  The  amount  of  this  tax  available  for  school  puposes 
in  1866,  was  $60,000 — making  the  aggregate  appropriation  for  educational  pur- 
poses, including  $40,000  for  the  blind,  and  deaf-mutes,  $196,600. 

The  Beports  do  not  exhibit  the  working  of  the  system  in  detul.  We  glean  the 
following  items: 

InDiOEiiT  Childbsk.  For  the  year  1864  there  were  8,042  schools  in  88  counties, 
and  in  117  counties  and  2  towns,  41,608  poor  children  received  the  benefit  of  the 
school  appropriations.  The  average  attendance  of  each  poor  child  was  68  days, 
and  the  average  cost  paid  by  the  state,  $2.67. 

District  Fbek  Schools.  Kme  counties  and  two  towns  have  adopted  the 
district  free  school  system,  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor.  The  returns  do  not  exhibit  the  number  of  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  or 
the  annual  expense  for  1864-66.  The  Beport  of  the  Second  Auditor  for  the  year 
1868,  states  the  attendance  at  18,176  children,  and  the  total  expenditure,  $68,293.62, 
of  which  only  $6,619.80  were  derived  from  the  Literary  Fund. 

We  have  before  us  an  **  Address  of  Henry  A.  Wise  to  his  kUe  congtUuenis^''^  on 
resigning  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Brazil — from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  as  indicative  of  the  direc- 
tion which,  as  Governor  of  Vii^ia,  he  will  endeavor  to  give  to  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Legislature. 

Taxation  and  Education.  If  I  had  an  archaneers  trump — ^the  blast  of 
which  could  startle  the  living  of  all  the  world — ^I  would  snatch  it  at  this  moment 
and  sound  it  in  the  ears  of  aU  the  people  of  the  debtor  States,  and  of  the  States 
which  have  a  solitary  poor  **  unwasned  and  uncombed  "  child,  untaught  at  a  f]*ee 
school — "Tax  Youbselves." 

For  what?— 

1st.  To  pay  yow  pubUc  State  debL 

2d.  To  edfucate  your  children — every  child  oj  them — at  common  primary  free 
schools  at  State  charge. 

That  is  my  legacy  of  advice  to  you  before  I  leave  my  countiy's  shores,  to  return, 
perhaps,  no  more  forever. 

Distrust  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  operations  of  a  tax-bill  alreadv  passed. 
Disbelieve  any  set  of  men  who  come  before  you  with  false  promises  of  freedom 
from  taxation.    Listen  only  to  those  sincere  friends  who  wm  honestiy  tell  yoa 
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that  you  mutt  be  taxed,  how  mnch  you  ought  to  be  taxed,  and  who  will  eoansel 
freely  and  fully  with  you  beforehand  as  to  the  mode  and  subjects  of  taxation. 
In  a  word,  learn  tohve  taxation  as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  such  objects 
as  those  of  paying  the  public  debt,  and  of  educating  your  children,  rich  and  poor. 
See  to  it  well  that  no  revenue  raised  for  legitimate  purposes  is  wasted;  see  that  it 
is  all  faithfully  applied  to  the  true  ends  of  government,  but  be  sure  to  raise  enough 
and  amply  enough  for  every  end  of  state  necessity,  usefulness,  and  honor.  There 
is  no  easy  mode  of  taxation,  no  royal  road  to  paying  debts  or  to  education.  In- 
dustry, honesty,  economy  and  education  alone  can  make  yon  a  free  and  happy 
people. 
KducaU  your  children— dU  your  children— tvery  one  of  (Kern  ! 

State  op  Education  ur  the  Conorkssional  Dustbict  ih  1840.  Do 
you  know  how  education  languishes  with  us,  [in  twelve  counties  having  87,280 
free  white  persons,  of  whom  17,809  were  over  twenty  years  of  age.] 

1st  The  fact  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons,  nearly 
one-eigKOi  can  not  read  and  write. 

2d.  That  of  the  whole  number  of  free  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
more  than  one-fourth  can  not  read  and  write. 

8d.  That  you  have  but  17  academies  and  101  primary  schools,  making  118  in 
all,  when  you  ought  to  maintain  at  least  269,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  141  common 
schools. 

4th.  That  yon  have  2,628  scholars  in  your  primary  schools,  and  but  696  scholars 
in  them  at  public  chai^ ;  when  you  ought  to  have  at  least  7,448  children,  at  from 
7  to  16  years  of  age,  aU  at  public  charge  in  free  schools,  leaving  4,176  children  of 
that  age  unaccouhted  for. 

6th.  That  this  number  of  4,176  children  of  that  age,  presumed  not  sent  to  school, 
is  nearly  the  precise  number  of  adults,  4,614,  who  in  tliis  generation  have  grown 
up  ignorant  of  letters. 

6th.  That  this  number  of  adults,  4,614,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  exceeds 
even  the  number  of  voters,  4,879,  in  the  District. 

7th.  That,  allowing  $12.00  to  each  scholar,  you  are  now  expending  but  $38,649 
per  aunum  for  common  schools,  when  you  ought  to  expend  the  sum  of  $89,876, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  funds  amounting  to  $60,780  per  annum. 

8th.  That  this  sum  of  $60,780  must  be  raised  and  expended  in  some  way  to 
make  the  rising  generation  more  learned  than  their  fathers. 

This  is  a  lamentable  condition  of  education  among  us.  I  would  never  have 
exposed  it  to  the  scoff  or  the  pitv  of  the  world,  but  our  own  census-takers  have 
already  made  report  thereof  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  has  printed  these  facts  at  public  expense.  I  know  that  a  very  large 
body  of  our  people  is  among  the  most  intelligent,  and  some  of  them  among  the 
most  learned  of  the  country;  I  know  how  much  credit  and  honor  is  due  to  some 
of  our  parents,  who  have  not  only  rubbed  nature*s  rust  off  their  sons  at  common 
schools,  but  have  polished  their  minds  bright,  not  only  at  our  own  colleges  and 
universities,  but  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  I  know  what  a  body  of  well-In- 
structed gentlemen  we  have,  who  would  do  nonor  to  any  society  of  any  Athens  in 
the  land:  how  gracefully  they  live  in  all  the  means  of  the  light  of  learning;  what 
a  venerable  alma  mater  of  great  men  we  have  in  old  William  and  Mary  College; 
what  a  select  corps  of  professors  and  teachers  become  our  seminaries  and  acade- 
mies; what  a  fine  body  of  young  graduates  yearly  come  out  firom  our  own  and 
the  Northern  schools ;  what  an  emment  professional  corps,  both  in  law  and  medi- 
cine, ministers  to  our  minds  as  well  as  to  our  physical  and  pecuniary  cases;  what 
active  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence  there  is  among  the  great  body  of  our 
farmers  and  planters  and  mechanics ;  I  know  how  to  account  for  inuoh  of  the 
want  of  learning  among  our  people  from  their  geographical  location — living,  as 
many  of  them  do,  on  islands  ana  long  peninsulas  inconvenient  to  schools ;  and 
how  much  ignorance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  valuable  labcnr  of  poor  children 
whose  poor  parents  can  not  spare  their  time  at  school,  precious  as  it  is,  to  procure  for 
them  tneir  aailjr  bread.  I  know  all  these  consoling  excuses,  but  still  the  fact  stares 
us  frightfully  in  the  face,  that  more  than  4000  poor  children  in  our  district  are 
growing  up  in  the  night  of  ignorance.  Most  of  these,  doubtless,  are  female  chil- 
dren, and  the  touching  fact  is  presented  that  many  mothers  of  the  veneration  to 
follow  will  not  be  able  to  teacn  their  sons  and  daughters  how  to  rcM  and  vrrite. 
We  can  not  mend  the  present  generation  of  fathers  and  mothers,  but  wo  may 
provide  intellectual  fo^  enougii,  and  to  spare,  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
thos^  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

Error  in  the  presbsit  School  Ststem  of  Viroikia.  The  first  and  great- 
est error  of  our  present  system  is,  thai  ii  proceeds  upon  the  prindpU  of"  dkarity. 
Common  school  education  should  not  be  a  8iaUch4irUy^  but  it  should  be  the  chief 
element  of  the/reedlon*  of  the  State.    The  poor  man  pays  taxes,  renders  militaiy 
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shonld 
such  as 

ci$efy  the  $a$ne  eqtuU  footing.  Tliore  should  be  no  distinction  between^Vchildren 
of  a  republic.  They  are  not  in  the  school  sense  the  children  of  their  parents;  but 
tlie  State  is  Parent  Patria^  and  they  should  all  be  regarded  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Mother  Commonwealth.  The  taxes,  it  is  true,  will  have  to  be  raised 
chiefly  from  the  property  of  the  rich ;  but  at  last  the  school  revenue  is  distributed 
as  funds  of  the  otate,  and  when  with  her  liberal  and  equal  hand  thev  are  distrib- 
uted impartially  to  all,  there  is  no  feeling  of  dependence  in  any.  T*hey  all  alike 
look  up  to  the  benign  State  Mother  for  the  mental  bounty,  all  praise  her  only  and 
love  her  supremely  for  it,  and  thus  is  laid  a  foundation  of  amor  patrim  ever  during 
as  the  reminisences  of  school-boy  days,  and  fervent  as  the  fondest  recollections  m 
life  and  gratitude  can  ever  be  in  the  human  heart.  As  our  system  now  is,  in 
schools  mixed  of  children  whose  parents  pay  for  schooling  them,  and  of  those 
who  are  sent  by  the  School  Commissioners  of  the  State,  the  child  of  charity  is 
humbled  by  the  comparison  of  itself  with  those  who  pay.  The  school  is  not 
pleasant  to  this  child,  and  the  pride  of  parents  so  revolts  at  the  dependence  and 
meouality  in  the  school,  that  they  ofYen  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  enter. 
Whilst  the  school  is  free  of  charpe,  still  it  is  not  free.  The  true  course  is  to  make 
it  free  to  all,  make  it  the  school  of  the  State  and  let  all  her  children  come  "  without 
money  and  without  price."  Then  no  human  pride  will  militate  egninst  educa- 
tion; out,  on  the  contrary,  every  little  "checked  apron  "  will  be  "  washed  and 
ironed,"  and  every  little  fly>flap  bonnet  will  be  stiffened  and  straitened  for  Ihe 
"  school  parade."  Funds  and  the  universal  free  school  are  all  that  are  wanting  to 
enlighten  every  child  among  us  and  to  array  human  pride  on  the  side  of  the 
school. 

Plak  of  Volumtabt  Ststbm.  Tou  need  not,  my  friends,  wait  for  the  tardy 
action  of  our  Legislature.  If  we  wait  for  that,  I  fear  we  will  wait  forever.  What 
then?  Organiie yourselves  by  counties  and  districts.  All  that  you  have  need  to 
ask  of  the  Legislature  is  to  pass  an  act  for  every  county  which  will  adopt  a  system 
for  itself,  incorporating  for  it  a  Board  of  Education  with  powers  similar  to  those 
of  the  county  courts  for  county  levies  and  other  purposes.  Let  this  Board  be 
elected  biennially  by  the  vote^of  all  the  male  parents  and  {^ardians,  having  a 
member  for  every  hundred  voters,  according  to  districts  to  be  laid  off  by  the  Board. 

Let  this  Board  be  required  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  educate  every  white  child 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  at  common  free  schools,  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 
annum  for  each  child;  and  allowing  30  scholars  to  e:tch  teacher;  and  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  assessment  and  superintendence.  Let  it  lay  off  the  county  in  districts 
of  80  scholars,  and  one  teacher  to  eacb  district. 

Let  it  have  power  to  appoint  one  assessor  to  take  annual  census  of  the  persons 
and  property  to  be  taxed  for  the  school  fund ;  of  one  collector  of  the  fbnd  to 
give  Dond  and  security;  and  one  superintendent  to  visit  quarterly  each  schooL 
to  take  regular  account  of  the  system  of  teaching,  of  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
of  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  teachers,  and  to  make  report  thereof  to  tiie 
Board ;  with  reasonable  compensation  to  each  of  those  officers. 

Let  this  Board  have  power  to  iine,  and  to  collect  fines  of  parents  and  guardians, 
rich  or  poor,  who  fail  and  refuse  to  send  their  children  or  wards  to  some  schools 
of  their  own  selection.  And  let  it  meet  quarterly  or  as  often  as  it  chooees,  with 
power  to  pass  by-laws  for  its  own  government. 

Plan  of  State  Aid  to  Cofnties  that  will  help  themselves.  For 
every  county  that  will  thus  tax  itself  to  educate  itself,  the  State  should,  out  of 
the  literary  flind,  build  all  the  additional  school-houses  reouired.  It  should  do 
more,  anq  wluit  is  all  essential — it  should  take  upon  itself^  to  furnish  competent 
teachers,  m  a  reasonable  course  of  time^  to  every  countu  in  we  CommomoeaUh, 
And  this  can  easily  be  done.  The  university  and  the  colleges,  particularly,  must 
be  more  liberally  padnonized.  The  universities  and  colleges  are  the  fountains  of 
good  teachers.  Tney  must  be  upheld  and  encouraged,  and  the  most  munificent 
and  beneficent  mode  of  doing  this,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  for  the  State,  out  of 
the  literary  ftmd  and  by  taxation,  if  necessary,  to  bupport  at  the  respective  col- 
leges a  number  of  our  own  Virginia  youtlis  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  Delegates 
and  Senators  in  the  Le^slature ;  and  to  require  tliese  youths,  when  they  nave 
obtained  certificates  ofcompetency,  to  teach  in  the  primary  and  common  free 
schools^  at  the  rate  allowed  of  $12.00  for  each  scholar,  as  long  as  they  have  been 
maintained  at  college  at  State  charge.  Let  them  enter  into  indentures  to  the 
State,  and  then  they  will  obtain  their  education,  and  will  have  worthily  paid  for 
it.  Each  youth  of  this  description  will  cost  not  more  than  $260  per  annum  for  his 
board,  tuition  and  incidental  expenses. 
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The  naniber  propotod  is  882,  and  the  coet  to  the  litenuy  ftind  would  be  $18,000 
per  anniiin  Tnis  would  give  to  each  nniTerffitjr  and  college  26  State  students, 
and  distribute  to  each  the  patronage  of  $6,386  per  annam.  This  would  give  to 
the  State  in  every  term  of  three  yearn,  say,  a  corps  of  882  c<mipetent  teachera 
eertain  to  be  engaged  in  the  work' of  tuition  for  a  period  of  three  years  more,  and 
shedding  the  light  of  their  knowledge  into  every  recess  of  the  State,  and  exciting 
the  thirst  for  mental  improvement  everywhere  by  their  example,  and  when  done 
teaching,  abiding  ornaments  of  the  State. 

The  btate,  too,  should  furnish  the  books  for  the  free  schools;  and  should  have 
two  general  superintendents,  one  for  Eastern  and  one  for  Western  Virginia. 

Ax  Appeal  to  all  clabsks  to  aid  the  wobk  of  Umivbraal  Educa- 
tion. I  call  upon  the  leanied  Professors  of  William  and  Mar}',  and  of  the  acad- 
emies and  schools — I  call  upon  the  reverend  clergy,  of  everv  denomination — I  call 
upon  my  brethren  of  the  bar — I  call  upon  the  humane  faculty  of  medicine — I  call 
upon  our  most  excellent  tarmers  and  mechanics — I  call  upon  uarents  and  guardi- 
ans— I  call  upon  women  who  would  be  the  mother  of  fcnolars,  philosopher^ 
sages  and  great  men — I  call  upon  all  a^^  and  sexes — ^I  call  upon  tlie  rich  man  ana 
the  poor  man,  and  upon  men  or  all  conditions — to  stir^  to  **  live,  move  and  have  their 
being  **  in  this  vital  subject.  Knowledge  is  power;  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  power. 
It  is  the  power  which  overcomes  all  sooki/oDstacles;  it  is  the  power  which  pros- 
trates all  poUUccU  inequalities;  it  is  the^wwer  which  overcomes  all  sAyMCo/ obstruo- 
tions  in  the  way  of  man;  castes  and  ranks  and  grades  bow  before  it;  wealth  is 
impotent  against  it^  it  subdues  the  earth;  and  it  humbles  t3rrantB!!  And  if 
knffUjUdae  is  potoer^  ignorance  is  we<tknes$ — utter,  im^oUtU  weakness.  We  say  we 
were  all  6ora  free  and  equal — that  may  be  sa  But,  if  we  were  bom  so,  the  state 
of  freedom  and  eoualitv  does  nol  last  long  in  life  if  one  man  is  to  be  cultivated  in 
his  mind,  whilst  the  other  is  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  How  is  the  man 
who  can  not  read  and  write,  the  equai  in  power  of  any  sort,  except  muscular  power, 
of  the  man  of  letters?  Mo;  ignorance  among  the  People  destroys  the  liberty 
and  equality  of  the  People:  it  makes  inequalities  in  the  social  state;  it  gives  one 
man  a  pre-eminence  and  preference  among  men  over  another  in  the  politioal 
state ;  it  makes  the  very  weeds  of  the  earth  too  strongxfor  man's  physical  might 
to  earn  his  bread;  it  makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  •the  strong 
stronger  and  the  weak  weaker;  it  is  the  sycophant  and  slave  of  tyrants,  and  the 
foundation  of  despotism:  it  not  only  enslaves  the  eitiien,  but  enervates  the  State. 
Does  anv  one  suppose  that,  if  education  had  been  universall^r  diffused  among  ouf 
people,  Virginia  would  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  vears  in  white  population 
some  20  or  80,000  only  ?  That  her  agriculture  and  mecnanic  arts  wouM  be  in  the 
low  state  they  are  now  in  ?  That  the  rich  bowels  of  her  inexhaustible  mountain 
mines  of  iron  and  coal  would  be  undug  and  almost  unexplored?  That  her  man- 
ufactures would  have  languished  as  they  do?  That  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Ohio 
river  would  not  have  been  tapped  long  ago,  and  that  the  mignty  Miami  country, 
and  an  interminadle  back  country  brides,  would  not,  ere  this,  have  built  us  an 
Eastern  city  to  consume  our  products  at  home  ?  That  emigration  would  have 
flowed  from  us  to  lands  not  hair  so  precious,  to  homes  not  half  so  sacred?  Ohl 
my  friends,  the  tbemo  is  full  of  facts,  figures,  and  feeling  I 

Self-Eduoated  Men  amd  Books.  To  the  poor,  ignorant  man,  I  sa^^  let  no 
man  tell  vou  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  tnlng.'*  The  least  of'^it  is  not 
half  60  (fungerous  as  that  ignorance  which  can  not  read  and  write.  If  Patrick 
Henry  once  said — '*  Natural  parts  are  better  than  all  the  leamina  in  the  world  " — 
don't'believe  ii,  thougn  he  said  it.  What  would  he  not  have  oeen,  had  he  pos- 
sessed only  half  the  learning  of  the  world?  Of  what  would  the  power  of^his 
**  natural  parte  ^^  have  stopped  short  in  human  greatness,  in  human  eloquence,  if 
he  had  been  possessed  of  the  purchase  of  the  lever  of  learning?  The  self-made 
man  may  boast — I  love  to  admire  him  rising  by  the  lone  power  of  his  genius;  but 
I  despise  his  self-sufficiency,  when  he  boasts  against  **  the  booke.**  Not  once  in  an 
age  noes  it  happen  that  one  self-made  man  stamps  the  age  with  his  ^nius.  But  at 
last,  how  can  anv  man  be  said  to  be  self-made  ?  Those  who  claim  to  be  self- 
made,  are  so  maJe  bv  the  booke^  if  not  by  the  school-master.  Tell  me  the  knowl- 
edge that  any  one  of'^you  all  has  which  was  not  derived,  directly  or  remotely,  from 
the  books  ?  None, — mere  is  none  in  law,  none  in  medicine,  none  in  {^culture, 
none  in  mechanic  arts  not  traceable  to  the  books.  And,  my  friends,  if  you  would 
only  yourselves  go  to  the  books,  they  would  inform  you  much  better  than  you  are 
■ow  instructed,  by  tradition,  or  second-hand  informers.  Look  for  yourselves, 
learn  for  yourselves — to  the  books!  to  the  books!  and  be  self-made  yourselves, 
if  you  will.  But  the  school-master  must  teach  you  how  U>  read  amd  write.  Re- 
member that  the  books  are  sealed  to  those  who  can  not  read  and  write.  I  will 
not  descant  upon  the  pauperism  and  the  crime  whkh  "  a  little  learning**  would  di- 
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miniah.  No;  there  U  a  maoh  more  interestinif  class  than  that  of  inmates  of  poor- 
honses  and  of  jails  to  be  discussed.  I  mean  one  of  the  best  classes  of  men  on 
God's  earth — a  class  with  whom  **  the  gods/*  are  said  to  take  part  in  their  strug- 
gles through  life— that  class  of  good  men,  who,  notwithstanding  they  were  never 
taught,  are  so  endowed  by  nature  with  noble  instincts  as  to  perform  their  whole 
duty  worthy  of  themselves,  worthy  of  the  State,  and  worthy  of  their  eter.ial  dea> 
tiny.  Men  whom  ignorance  does  not  debase;  wtiora  it  does  not  enervate  or  make 
to  despair;  men  who  work  in  the  world  against  all  odds  of  ignorance,  and  win  a 
crown  of  earthly  honor  and  of  eternal  glorv.  I  know  who  they  are — I  know 
every  one  of  them  in  my  old  district  by  name.  I  would  have  a  word  with  them. 
They  are  the  good^  hard-^worhmg^  honett  class  of  men,  who,  notwithstanding  thev  can 
not  read  and  write,  can  **  make  their  marks  ^'  in  the  world.  May  God  bless  tnem ! 
I  know  an  aged  man — small  in  stature — ^his  head  is  silvered  over  with  the  white 
frost  of  years— with  a  lively  joyous  face,  and  a  twinkling  blue  eye  that  needs  no  glass 
for  its  keen  vision — an  honest  heart  and  a  hand  as  hara  as  axe-helve  and  plough- 
handle  would  have  it— who  does  **not  know  a  letter  in  the  book,"  and  who  yet  is 
rich  in  the  stores  of  practical  wisdom  and  of  real  wealth.  Some  one  near  Guil- 
ford, in  Accomack,  can  guess  who  I  mean.  I  would  have  a  word  with  that  good 
old  mend  of  mine.  I  speak  to  his  noble  example — I  sneak  to  him  because  I  love 
him,  and  he  belongs  to  a  class  by  whom  I  wisn  to  be  heard — I  speak  to  him  for 
his  class.  Listen  tome,  good  old  man.  I  see  you  smile  and  swear  you  are  not  old. 
Well,  that  is  exactly  like  you,  but  I  am  serious.  You  are  great  in  my  e^e.  You 
can  not  read  and  write — ^you  will  have  to  get  some  one  to  read  what  I  wnte  to  you 
and  all  like  you — but  vou  have,  without  learning,  achieved  a  conquest  in  Ufe. 
You  began  a  neglected,  pennyless,  friendless  boy — you  have  worked,  honestly 
worked,  at  hard  labor,  until  your  hand  is  as  hard  as  you  heart  is  soft  and  tender. 
"  Scorn  can  not  point  her  slow-moving  finger  "  at  you.  There  is  no  blot  on  your 
name.  You  have  dug  the  earth  for  vour  bread,  and  lived  literally  by  the  sweat  of 
your  brow.  You  have  lived  honestly ;  you  have  paid  your  debts  with  the  cash 
down ;  you  owe  no  man  any  thing  but  good  will ;  your  industry  has  been  untiring ; 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  sturdy  blows  you  have  struck  with  a  freeman's  **  right 
good  will"  for  the  "glorious  privilege  of  being  independent."  Every  way  oy 
which  you  have  won  *'  geer  "  is  justified  by  honor.  Yon  have  oppressed  no  man, 
you  have  been  just  to  every  man,  and  have  never  robbed  the  poor,  or  the  widow, 
or  the  orphan.  You  are  a  happy  old  man — there  is  jollity  in  your  very  eye,  ana 
temperate  habits  have  made  yon  healthfully  buoyant  and  cheerful.    God  has 

S'ven  vou  children  and  grandchildren,  and  vour  sons  and  daughters  are  like  a 
lick  forest  around  you.  The  kind,  hospitable  partner  of  your  bosom  and  of  your 
journey  through  life  still  abides  with  you  on  earth ;  and  you  have  laid  up  plenty  ! 
plenty  I  and  have  oeace  with  it  for  your  good  old  age.  This  is  a  mastery,  this  is  a 
self-made  man.  flow,  tell  me,  good  and  great  old  man,  what  would  you  not  have 
been  had  you  held  in  ^our  grasp  the  lever  of  knowledge?  Ah !  you  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  hand-spike  at  a  log-foUing  or  a  house-raising.  You  know  what  a 
^pwrchaee  "  of  power  is.  Knowledge,  learning,  is  all  that  and  more.  How  many 
bund  licks  it  would  have  saved  you  r  How  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  than  you  have  now  m  your  old  *'  blue  chest,"  you  would  have  had, 
could  you  have  seen  by  "  learning's  light "  the  dark  ways  of  nature  ?  Do  you 
know  that  learning  nuide  your  axe-helve,  your  plough-handle — that  it  applies  in 
the  most  proper  wav  that  very  hand-spike — ^vour  ox-chain — that  it  prepares  the 
very  best  manure^tnat  it  can  beat  you  all  hollow  in  applying  it  to  the  soil—  that 
it  knows  more  than  you  do  all  about  the  soil  of  every  field  you  plough,  and  can 
tell  you  of  every  plant  which  grows  on  it,  and  the  food  it  craves— ^id  you  know 
that  learning  saves  labor — sells  your  grain,  fixes  the  price,  and  carries  it  away  for 
you.  Ah !  you  shake  your  head,  and  say, — "  Well,  I  would  not  give  my  poor 
weak  experience  for  all  your  book-learning!"  Do  you  say  that?  Well,  if 
that  be  so.  if  you  know  something  which  the  books  don't  teach,  I  am  the  more 
urgent  still — ^u  mutt  vffite  it  down  for  the  rest  of  the  world — ^for  your  own 
posterity — write  it,  record  it,  you  are  bound  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  some  poor 
rellow  who  is  to  come  after  you  in  your  wny  of  life,  and  who  hasn't  your 
experience.  But  you  can't  lortto.  Pity!  pity!  You  know  something,  then,  wnich 
you  can't  con*municate  to  more  than  the  few  who  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
Learning  would  enable  you  to  do  that  much  at  least.  Suppose  you  go  and  get 
some  one  else  to  write  it  down  for  you,  your  esqperience  in  ntluvating  com,  potatoes. 
You  told  me  tobacco  was  a  valuable  medicine  for  horses  once.  Write  it,  I  say. 
and  have  it  printed,  and  bind  it,  and  what  then  does  it  become  but  book-learning  ! 
Book-leamiug  to  be  dispensed  by  somebody  else,  perhaps,  in  the  present  or  coming 
generation ;  and  what  is  poor  desoised  **  book-learning,"  at  last,  but  somebody's  die* 
ccvery,  somebody's  ea^rience  of^ nature's  laws  or  nature's  truths?  Don't  oespise 
it,  my  friend ;  but  go  to  that  old,  long-used,  well-worn  leathern  bag,  or  **  stockmg- 
leg  "  purse  in  that  same  old  blue  chest,  and  take  from  it  twelve^  just  twehte  of  those 
luird  Qollars  for  which  you  have  worked  so  honestly  and  so  hard,  for  each  and  every 
child  and  grandchild  you  have,  put  it  in  his  satchel  and  send  him  to  schooL 
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If  the  Christian  religion  be  from  God,  it  onght  to  influence  every 
thought  and  act  of  man,  and  to  control  every  department  of  human 
life.  If  education  be  the  school  of  character,  it  is  least  of  all  to  be 
excepted  from  the  sovereignty  of  that  religion. 

That  Christian  men,  therefore,  should  view  with  indifference  any 
attempt  to  establish  an  absolute  separation  between  education  and 
religion,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them  till  they  renounce  their 
faith.  They  can  have  no  more  idea  that  a  child  can  be  rightly  ed- 
ucated without  instruction  in  the  laws  of  God  and  in  the  Gospel, 
than  that  a  man  can  live  without  the  same  knowledge,  and  yet  duly 
serve  his  Maker,  and  be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come. 

Education,  therefore,  must  be  religious,  and  must  include  instruc- 
tion in  all  necessary  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation. 
In  proportion  as  the  dignity,  the  importance,  and  the  efiQcacy  of 
education  are  magnified,  this  necessity  becomes  but  the  more  im- 
pressive and  undeniable.  If  the  educator  could  be  content  with 
defining  his  task  as  that  of  teaching  to  read  and  to  write,  or  even  to 
measure  the  earth  and  to  number  the  stars,  it  might  be  allowed 
that  this,  like  any  other  specific  skill,  could  be  imparted  without 
saying  a  word  concerning  duty,  or  sin,  or  salvation.  But  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  far  higher  praises  of  the  work  and  of  the  men 
that  are  to  form  the  youthful  mind,  and  so.  to  shape  the  character 
and  the  destinies  of  a  people.  Either  undue  and  exaggerating 
honor  is  paid  to  the  office  of  the  teacher,  or  he,  must  teach  the  most 
sacred  truths,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  majesty  and  of  only 
earthly  interest. 

The  honest  Christian  must  bid  liim  take  his  choice.  Be  the 
teacher,  he  will  say,  of  an  art  or  any  number  of  arts,  if  you  will,  and 
touch  not  moral  things ;  or  be  a  teacher  of  all  which  makes  the 
man,  and  then  you  must  teach  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  honest  teacher  will  answer,  either  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
is  ready,  according  to  his  ability,  to  teach  religiously  and  to  teach 
religion ;  or  that  he  is  content  to  leave  to  others  the  higher  task. 
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and  to  teach  only  the  elements  of  secular  science  and  art  In  either 
event,  there  is  no  longer  any  confusion ;  and  the  question,  whether 
there  shall  be  a  course  of  secular  instruction,  and  a  separate  course 
of  religious  instruction,  or  whether  one  course  shall  mingle  both,  be- 
comes a  question  .of  possibility  or  of  expediency,  and  is  transferred 
from  the  sphere  of  abstract  principle  and  imperative  conscience. 

The  clergy  of  most  countries  have  adhered  to  the  wider  view  of 
education  in  schools,  and  have  insisted,  as  long  as  they  could,  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  Christian,  and  should  even  form  a  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  had  union 
in  religious  belief  been  preserved,  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  their  plan 
would  not  have  been  altogether  the  best  But  for  this  it  is  now  too 
late.  In  all  free  nations  the  freedom  of  discussion,  doubt,  and  denial 
has  been  practically  asserted ;  and,  for  all  purposes  of  religious  edu- 
cation, the  body  of  Christians  is  one  no  longer. 

In  education,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  re- 
ligious truth  has  not  lost,  for  this  cause  the  smallest  measure  of  ita 
importance.  Religion  is  still  as  sovereign  there  as  ever.  Somewhere 
in  all  true  and  sufficient  education  it  must  have  its  throne ;  and  from 
that  throne  it  must  sway  all  the  rest 

But  the  State  can  support  no  such  throne ;  because  the  State  is 
composed  of  an  immense  mass  of  men  whose  religion  is  not  the 
same.  When  education  becomes  a  matter  of  public  provision,  the 
very  highest  part  of  education  is  excepted.  The  public  school,  even 
if  under  that  name  we  should  embrace  any  more  elevated  institu- 
tions which  the  public  funds  might  sustain,  is  not  the  seat  of  that 
portion  of  this  moral  work  which  has  to  do,  most  directly  and  most 
mightily,  with  the  heart.  That,  however,  it  must  forego,  and  be 
content  with  its  own  appropriate  task  and  praise. 

The  higher  task  must  be  performed  elsewhere ;  and  the  conse- 
crated precincts  of  the  church,  and  the  equally  hallowed  walls  of 
home,  must  be  the  scene  of  religious  instruction.  It  has  there,  too, 
a  fitter  and  a  happier  sphere  than  the  State,  with  all  its  wealth  or 
its  universal  care,  can  attempt  to  furnish. 

All  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  re- 
ligion is  the  prompting  motive  from  which  public  education  has  had 
its  origin,  and  must  have  its  best  support  It  sustains  that  educa- 
tion as  it  sustains  every  good  design.  It  desires  that  all  men  should 
be  trained  in  useful  knowledge  of  every  kind,  because  it  desires 
their  improvement  and  happiness.    Ignorance,  in  its  view,  is  weak- 
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ness,  is  poverty,  is  exposure  to  moral  disease,  is  the  absence  of  many 
of  the  highest  enjoyments,  is  the  obstruction  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  beneficent  Creator  made  man  in  His  own  image.  There- 
fore, ignorance  is  an  enemy  to  godliness,  and  a  hinderance  of  salva« 
tion,  as  well  as,  in  itself  a  positive  and  mighty  evil ;  and  religion 
must  long  and  labor  to  remove  it  from  the  path  of  society.  To 
suppose  that  a  Christian  can  be  indifferent  to  the  intellectual  culti- 
vation of  his  fellow-roen  would  simply  imply  that  he  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  its  value  for  himself;  for  he  must  wish  to  conmiunicate 
all  which  he  prizes. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  also,  that  even  in  the  teachers  of  all  secular 
knowledge,  religious  men  will  desire  and  prefer  a  spirit  and  princi- 
ples like  their  own.  A  father  who  merely^ommits  his  son  to  the 
instructions  of  a  writing-master,  would  rejoice  to  find  in  him  a  man 
of  Christian  worth,  and  would  feel  that  the  boy  was  somewhat 
safer.  It  is  not  possible,  in  any  department  of  life,  to  exclude  or 
neutralize  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  steadfast  fear  of  God  and 
the  sincere  love  of  mankind.  The  religious  man  or  woman  will 
always  be,  all  other  things  being  equal,  unspeakably  the  better 
teacher,  even  of  arithmetic  or  of  needlework.  Under  any  system  of 
public  education,  however  remote  from  a  sectarian  or  exclusive 
character,  this  preference  will  be  felt,  and  cannot  be  changed  into 
indifference. 

Under  these  systems  the  introduction  of  religions  instruction,  in 
combination  with  secular  instruction,  is  relinquished,  not  upon 
grounds  of  abstract  excellence,  but  upon  those  of  convenience  or 
necessity.  Accordingly,  either  the  system  is  not  extended  over  the 
youngest  or  the  oldest  of  those  who  are  to  be  educated ;  or  if  it  be, 
it  does  not  command  a  general  acceptance.  The  public  school 
offers  no  urgent  invitation  to  the  child  just  rising  from  infancy ;  it 
leaves  him,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  gentle  hands  of  his  mother  or  of 
some  maternal  preceptress.  At  the  other  end  of  the  course,  colleges 
and  universities  are  commonly  allied  to  the  Church  rather  than  to 
the  State.  From  the  latter  they  accept  aid ;  to  the  former  they 
accord  welcome  intervention  and  an  active  control.  Not  merely 
financial  or  political  considerations  fix  the  limits  of  public  educa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning.  For  it  is 
felt  that  all  education  must  begin  and  end  in  religion ;  that  the 
infant  must  learn  the  names  of  God  and  of  the  crucified  Redeemer 
with  his  first  accents ;  and  that  the  young  man  should  not  go  forth 
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into  the  world  of  profefisional  studj,  action,  and  influence,  without  a 
settled  faith.  But  between  these  two  periods  lies  the  time  which 
public  education  appropriates;  appropriates,  simply  because  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  require  the  instruction  of  all  in  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  because  no  other  power  can  furnish  the  means 
of  such  instruction  for  all  alike. 

If  the  task  of  religious  education  be  then  declined  by  the  public 
teacher,  it  is  left  in  hands  which  certainly  are  better  fitted  to  exe- 
cute it  with  dignity,  with  diligence,  with  fidelity,  and  with  tender^ 
ness.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  special  teachers,  whose  labors  are  volun- 
tary ;  of  pastors ;  and  of  parents. 

The  Sunday  School  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  society, 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  It  enlists  a  body  of  teach- 
ers whose  intelligence  is  animated  by  no  other  impulse  than  that  of 
Christian  love.  They  receive  no  hire,  and  they  wield  no  instruments 
of  discipline.  They  come  to  their  pupils  on  they  day  which  is  con- 
secrated to  all  holy  works  of  piety  and  charity.  There  is  nothing 
to  disturb  the  pure  influence  of  their  instruction ;  no  other  studies 
crowding  in;  no  intermixture  of  heathen  mythology  or  abstract 
science ;  no  hurry  to  the  playground ;  no  dread  of  the  rod  or 
superadded  task ;  and  none  of  those  hereditary  associations,  which, 
absurd,  unjust,  and  pernicious  as  they  are,  yet  do  still,  more  or  less, 
connect  themselves  with  the  relation  between  the  boy  and  the  pro- 
fessional teacher.  Love  is  the  bond  between  those  who  teach  and 
those  who  learn  on  the  Sabbath. 

When  the  pastor  is  the  teacher,  love  is  united  with  reverence.  His 
ofiSce  inspires  that  reverence,  and  his  intelligence  in  sacred  things 
merits  a  confidence  which  might  elsewhere  be  less  readily  bestowed* 
The  duties  of  pastors  to  the  young  may  be  but  imperfectly  under- 
taken, especially  where  the  ancient  and  most  useful  cfistom  of  cate- 
chising has  fallen  into  neglect.  But  it  would  still  be  great  injus- 
tice to  compare  their  influence  with  that  of  teachers  who  sustain  no 
sanctity  of  ofBce,  have  devoted  no  special  study  to  sacred  letters, 
and  are  not,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  supposed  to  be  persons  of 
piety. 

But  no  teachers  have  an  appointment  more  holy  or  divine  than 
fiithers  and  mothers.  The  cannot  but  educate  their  children  reli- 
giously or  irreligiously.  No  separation  can  take  place  in  the  train- 
ing of  home ;  for  that  is  purely  for  the  heart  and  soul ;  and  its  fint 
and  supreme  end  is  the  goodness  of  the  child.     He  learns  hk 
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prajere  on  the  knees  of  his  mother;  he  is  taught  to  examine  him- 
self at  the  close  of  each  day ;  his  conduct  is,  without  ceasing,  sub- 
jected to  a  watchful  scrutiny ;  there  is  no  vacation,  no  recess,  no 
occasion  when  he  is  released  from  this  supervision.  These  teachers 
have  an  authority,  too,  which,  for  him,  is  the  direct  interpretation 
of  the  will  of  his  Maker.  To  the  child,  the  voice  of  the  parent  is 
the  voice  of  God ;  for  so  has  God  commanded.  And  all  which  he 
hears  and  learns  from  these  sources  comes  to  him  as  nourishment 
from  the  bosom  of  an  exhaustless  love,  to  which  his  childhood  must 
cling  as  if  it  were  to  him  the  whole  wide  universe. 

This  is  the  provision  which  the  Church  and  the  femily,  with  many 
collateral  aids,  assign  for  religious  education.  Piety  in  the  public 
teachers,  and  religious  truth  in  the  common  school,  would  be  addi- 
tional aids;  but  are  they  indispensable,  or  could  their  influence 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  all  this  ?  Whatever  may  be  the 
excellence  of  many  professional  instructors,  whatever  their  noble  en<- 
thusiasm  iu  their  calling,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  as  a  body, 
the  teachers  of  public  schools  are  governed,  in  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  their  occupation,  by  the  same  motives  which  incite  per- 
sons of  respectable  and  worthy  characters  in  all  departments  of 
business.  They  engage  in  it  for  a  remuneration ;  they  abandon  it 
when  it  becomes  unprofitable ;  or  they  exchange  it  for  positions  which 
are  more  lucrative  or  more  to  their  taste.  They  are  not  appointed, 
and  cannot  well  be,  for  their  personal  devoutness.  If  they  should  teach 
religion,  it  would  be  as  they  teach  grammar,  not  because  the  task  is 
known  to  be  enthroned  in  their  affections,  but  because  it  is  made  a 
part  of  their  business.  We  do  not  disparage  the  transcendent  benef- 
icence and  exalted  piety  of  many  teachers ;  but  it  is  an  accident,  so  to 
speak,  whether  these  mark  the  character  of  an  individual- teacher; 
they  arc  not  and  cannot  be  the  distinguishing  properties  of  a  class 
8electe<i  as  teachers  must  always  be  under  any  public  arrangements. 
Little  will  it  avail,  that  a  cold,  dry,  unfeeling,  and  perhaps  unbeliev- 
ing teacher,  consent  to  teach  catechism,  or  to  open  his  school  with 
prayers.  A  truly  religious  teacher,  even  without  those  exercises, 
will  leave  some  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  minds  which  he 
has  assisted  in  forming  and  replenishing.  This  can  be  attained 
even  now ;  and  if  any  would  avoid  this,  they  must  make  piety  a 
grround  of  exclusion  from  the  office.  The  most  determined  unbe- 
liever would  hardly  desire  such  an  issue ;  but  neither  can  piety  be 
made  a  condition  of  admission,  if  it  were  even  in  our  power  to  en* 
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force  the  rules,  since  the  talents  and  acqaisitions  which  make  the 
successful  teacher  are  dissociated  from  it ;  and  since,  precious  as  it 
is,  it  cannot,  in  this  position,  he  deemed  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
on  which  the  cause  of  religion  must  rely. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  which  Christianity  eannoty  and  what  is 
that  which  it  can^  exercise  in  the  system  of  public  schools  of  a  land 
like  our  own  ? 

It  cannot  teach  all  its  doctrines  and  laws,  as  they  are  held  by  any 
body  of  Christian  believers. 

It  cannot  blend  religious  truth  with  secular  instruction,  to  any 
degree  which  implies  the  attempt  to  communicate  systematic  reli- 
gious knowledge. 

It  cannot  attempt  to  inculcate  a  religious  character,  or,  in  other 
words,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  precept  and  exhortation. 

It  can  take  for  granted  a  general  acquaintance,  in  the  pupils, 
with  the  facts  of  Christianity,  united  with  reverence  for  it  as  a 
Divine  revelation. 

It  can  infuse  into  the  teacher,  so  fiir  as  he  obeys  it,  a  spirit  which 
attracts  to  his  religion,  and  inspires  the  desire  to  resemble  its  faitli- 
ful  followers. 

It  can  afford  a  Christian  view  of  every  science  and  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  show  their  connection  with  revealed  truth 
in  its  great  outlines. 

It  can  inculcate  the  whole  moral  code  of  the  Gospel,  by  rule  and 
example. 

It  can  exclude  and  counteract  every  influence  of  infidelity. 

It  can,  in  many  instances,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  com- 
munity, affix  a  more  decidedly  religious  character  to  the  school 
duties  of  each  day,  by  the  observance  of  daily  prayers. 

It  can,  with  the  same  consent,  introduce  the  Bible,  and  promote, 
by  daily  reading,  the  familiar  knowledge  of  its  contents ;  not  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  reading-book,  though  the  best,  but  as  the  generally 
acknowledged  word  of  God. 

It  can^  with  the  same  consent,  which  may  generally  be  assumed, 
impress,  as  occasion  is  offered,  all  that  great  and  priceless  mass  of 
truth  in  which  all  Christians  are  substantially  united. 
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[An  Address  delirered  before  the  Annaal  Conrention  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Stats 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1856.] 

Fkllow  Teachers  and  Fellow  Pupils  : 

We  have  met  in  social  and  friend! j  gathering  for  many  years. 
There  are  doubtless  those  here  who  formed  a  pai*t  of  that  small  band, 
with  whose  help,  the  school  of  which  we  have  been  pupils,  was  first 
launched  upon  the  voyage  of  its  existence.  Year  after  year,  as  oc- 
casion would  permit,  they  with  others  have  come  up  to  this,  the 
scene  of  their  former  labor,  to  feel  the  softening  influences  of  early 
associations  upon  those  hearts  which  the  business  and  turmoil  of  life 
do  so  much  to  harden  and  deaden ;  or  perhaps  to  renew  here  where  they 
were  first  consecrated  to  a  noble  profession,  their  vows  of  devotion  to  its 
trying  but  exalting  and  responsible  duties.  Some  of  these  occasions 
have  been  joyous.  The  familiar  salutations  of  friends,  from  whom  we 
have  been  for  a  season  parted,  the  warm  grasp  of  the  friendly  hand, 
the  mutual  recital  of  experiences,  the  sight  of  the  well  known  village 
and  its  landscapes, — these  have  been  the  most  prominent  circum- 
stances of  a  convention,  and  have  forever  associated  with  our  gather- 
ings the  most  gladdening  recollections.  But  all  has  not  been  joy  ; — 
there  have  been  also  times  of  sorrow.  Death,  that  spares  no  band, 
has  not  withheld  his  hand  from  ours.  Again  and  again  our  ranks 
have  been  thinned  by  his  unerring  shafts.  One  after  another,  the 
young,  the  promising, — those  to  whom  we  looked  for  noble  deeds  in 
the  future,  have  fallen  by  our  side,  and  we  have  mournfully  betaken 
us  to  our  journey  alone. 

But  whatever  change  may  have  met  our  eyes  here,  we  always,  ex- 
cept on  a  single  occcasion,  until  one  year  ago,  were  cheered  by  the 
countenance,  and  encouraged  by  the  words  of  one  whom  we  loved  as 
our  teacher,  and  venerated  as  a  noble  illustration  of  the  Christian 
man.  At  our  last  meeting,  we  were  informed  that  ill  health  kept 
him  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State.  To-day,  we  miss  him  again,  and 
even  the  faint  ray  of  hope  with  which  we  then  solaced  ourselves,  has 
been  extinguished.  Our  hearts  are  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  departed  from  our  midst,  and  that  while  we  continue  bound 
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to  this  lower  world,  our  separation  from  him  is  fJDal.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  new  experience,  and  one  for  which,  notwithstanding  what 
we  knew  of  the  inroads  of  disease  upon  his  system,  we  were  scarcely 
prepared.  And  even  with  the  positive  knowledge  we  bow  possess,  it 
is  hard  to  realize  the  saddening  truth.  It  almost  seems  as  if  a  con- 
vention cx)uld  not  be  without  his  presence.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  the  scene  without  the  central  figure  that  was  wont  to  give 
dignity  to  it,  and  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  us  all. 

But  the  sad  reality  must  be  contemplated,  and  on  the  present  oc- 
casion it  is  fit  that  we  should  express  for  his  memory,  in  some  suita- 
ble way,  the  respect  and  affection  which  we  all  profoundly  feel,  and 
to  impress  u{>on  ourselves  the  lesson  taught  us  by  his  life  and  his 
death.  And  in  our  expressions  of  respect  and  sorrow,  I  am  quite 
sure  there  will  be  none  of  the  cold  formality  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
hibited. For  if  there  is  any  vice  which  the  very  remembrance  of 
him  would  rebuke  in  a  manner  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  th^ 
vice  of  pretence, — the  ostentatious  profession  of  a  sentiment  which 
we  do  not  entertain.  No,  our  grief  is  real ; — our  tribute  of  respect  un- 
feigned. We  dare  not  profane  the  memory  of  one  so  invariably  loyal 
to  the  truth  and  to  truthfulness,  with  any  offering  that  comes  not 
from  the  heart ! 

Nicholas  Tillinghast,  the  first  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bri^gewater,  was  bom  at  Taunton,  Bristol  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Saturday  the  2  2d  of  September,  1804.  He  was  the 
second  son,  and  seventh  child,  of  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  Esq.,  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Bristol  Bar.  He 
early  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  inflexible  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  right,  and  that  elevated  and  correct  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
which,  in  later  years,  expanded  into  the  controlling  principle  of  his 
life.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which  show  that  at  the  tender 
age  of  nine  years,  he  had  the  same  feeling  of  self-denying  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others,  which  marked  so  strongly  his  later  life.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  when  the  West  Point  Cadets  were  on  their  march 
through  the  New  England  States,  he  happened  to  meet  Miss  Eliza 
Townsend,  the  Boston  poetess.  This  lady  was  so  much  struck  by 
some  remark  of  his,  indicating  the  possession  of  moral  principles 
nobler  than  are  usually  found  in  young  men  of  that  age,  that  she 
formed  for  him  a  friendship,  which  terminated  only  with  her  life,  and 
which  was  exhibited  even  in  her  death.  But  our  records  of  hi» 
childhood  are  not  very  copious,  nor  would  it  seem  expedient,  even  if 
they  were,  to  introduce  here  many  details.    From  all  that  I  can  learn*,. 
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it  appears  that  Iq  every  respect,  in  character,  in  temperament,  in 
manner,  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 

At  a  proper  age  he  was  tent  to  the  Bristol  Academy,  at  Taunton, 
where  he  pursued  the  studies  usually  attended  to  in  those  days  by 
lads  who  were  to  prepare  for  college.  It  had  probably  been  the  in- 
tention of  his  father  to  give  him  a  college  training,  but  the  father's 
death,  which  occurred  in  April,  1818,  lefl  the  family  in  circumstances 
that  induced  them  to  relinquish  this  project,  and  the  young  man  was 
taken  out  of  the  Academy,  and  placed  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer. 
Here  he  continued  for  about  two  years ;  and  in  June,  1820,  through 
the  aid  of  Hon.  Marcus  Morton,  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress, 
an  aftpoiutment  to  a  West  Point  cadetship  was  obtained  for  him. 
Thus  was  the  whole  course  of  his  life  changed  ;  and  instead  of  the 
smooth  and  pleasant  path  of  a  New  England  student,  he  was  or- 
dained to  enter  upon  the  rough  marches  and  toilsome  labors  incident 
^o  a  life  in  the  United  States  Army.  Speculation  as  to  the  degree  of 
usefulness  he  might  have  attained,  if  such  change  had  not  occured  is 
vain  ;  perhaps  the  wisest  cjinnot  with  any  confidence  offer  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  For  those  whom  it  intends  for  high  usefulness. 
Providence  always  furnishes  the  necessary  culture,  whether  they  be 
reared  in  the  cot  or  in  the  palace ;  whether  they  are  trained  in  the 
cell  of  the  student,  or  amid  the  hardships  of  a  frontier  life.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  however,  that  the  severe  mental  discipline  of  the 
Military  Academy,  the  self-reliance  induced  by  the  active  duties  of 
the  graduated  officer,  are,  to  those  who  possess  moral  stamina  enough 
to  endure  them,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  excellent  prepara- 
tions for  the  business  of  teaching.  They  not  only  contribute  mental 
strength,  but  accustom  the  mind  to  act  promptly  from  its  own  judg- 
ment formed  upon  the  spot;  and  this  readiness  in  deciding  is  a 
valuable  attainment  to  one  whose  vocation  calls  upon  him  to  imme- 
diate decision  many  times  in  the  day,  and  upon  very  important  ques- 
tions,— which  is  in  a  high  degree  the  case  with  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Tillinghast's  course  as  a  cadet  was  in  keeping  with  his  genera] 
character.  As  a  scholar,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  brilliant, 
but  we  doubt  not,  he  was  always  reliable.  It  is  something  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  passed  successfully  the  several  eicami nations  to  which 
every  cadet  is  subjected.  Of  his  own  class,  consisting  originally  of 
seventy  members,  only  thirty -one  were  able  to  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
unscathed,  at  the  end  of  four  years.  That  he  was  among  the  thirty- 
one,  will  certainly  appear  to  his  credit  as  a  scholar,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  youngest  in  the  class  on  being 
admitted.     But  he  occupied  by  no  means  a  low  position  in  the  class 
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thus  eliminated.  His  number  on  the  merit  roll  was  tliirteen,  "  which,^ 
in  the  language  of  the  venerable  Col.  Thayer,  at  that  time  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Academy,  "was  a  highly  respectable  standing,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  then  the  youngest  but  five  in  his  class,  and  that 
in  scholarship,  the  difference  between  him  and  most  of  those  above 
him  was  very  slight.''  Those  who  have  learned  all  they  know  of  his 
success  as  a  student  at  West  Point  from  his  own  conversation  in  re- 
spect to  it,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  stood  so  high  ;  for  hero 
as  everywhere,  his  own  estimate  of  his  labor  and  of  its  results,  was 
very  far  short  of  that  placed  upon  them  by  others.  Indeed  the  stand- 
ing here  indicated  is  precisely  that  which,  from  his  character,  we 
should  expect  to  find  him  occupying.  It  does  not  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  splendid  and  showy  powers,  but  rather  of  a  mind  solid, 
reliable,  thinking  more  of  the  quality  than  of  the  quantity  of  its  ac- 
quisitions,— acquiring  carefully,  so  that  every  new  truth  learned 
should  become  a  part  of  the  mind  itself,  and  be  a  support  and  strengtn 
to  it  when  the  Academic  course  should  close,  and  the  special  stimuli 
there  applied  should  be  withdrawn. 

He  graduated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1824,  and  was  commissioned 
as  a  second  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry.  After 
serving  for  three  years  on  the  Western  frontier,  he  was  attached  to 
the  Military  Academy  as  an  instructor  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  ;  and  having  performed  the  duties  of  that  situation  for  two 
years,  he  again  joined  his  regiment  in  the  West.  In  August,  1830, 
he  was  reattached  to  the  Academy  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics, 
and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  December,  1834,  when 
being  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  he  again  went  to  the  frontiers,  and 
remained  in  command  of  a  company  in  Arkansas  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  resigned  his  place  in  the  Army  in  1836. 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Tillinghast,  while  an  oflScer  in  the  army, 
discharged  his  duty  faithfully,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors. 
But  his  tastes  and  feelings  were  ill-adapted  to  that  mode  of  life.  He 
found  good  and  noble  men  among  the  oflScers  under  whom  he  served, 
and  with  whom  he  was  associated,  but  we  we  think  we  may  say  with 
truth  that  his  experience  of  military  life  deepened  in  his  mind  the 
dislike  for  war  and  for  all  its  paraphernalia.  He  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  peace,  in  feeling  and  in  principle.  We  refrain  from  attempt- 
ing to  state  his  views  on  this  point  with  any  great  degree  of  minute- 
ness, for  we  are  not  aware  that  he  ever-took  the  pains  to  make  them 
known  in  detail;  but  that  he  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
soldier's  life,  and  also  to  the  deciding  of  national  differences  by  an 
appeal  to  arms, — that  in  short,  he  was   opposed  to  the  whole 
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institution  of  war,  is  a  fact  that  will  be  abundantly  borne  out  by  all 
who  were  familiar  with  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Especially  was  it  true  that  he  had  very  little  respect  for  the  holiday 
parades  of  our  "  citizen  soldiery."  And  yet,  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  good  qualities  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  that  sense  of  honor  which  prevails 
among  army  officers.  He  has  oflen  been  heard  to  say,  that  although 
he  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  placing  a  military  chieftain  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  yet  his  observation  had  taught  him  that  the 
honorable  impulses  of  a  military  roan  are  often  more  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, even  in  that  high  station,  than  the  principles,  so  called,  of  a 
time-sernng  politician. 

During  his  residence  in  the  the  western  forests  and  prairies,  he 
suffered  much  from  the  diseases  incident  to  those  regions, — fever  and 
ague  and  other  complaints ;  and  his  friends  think  that  his  physical 
powers  were  essentially  weakened  during  his  stay  in  Arkansas.  His 
resignation  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  this  circumstance,  joined  to 
the  distaste  for  military  life  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  army  until  his  appointment  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  in  1840  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  a  teacher  in  Boston.  For  the 
most  of  this  time  he  taught  a  private  school,  fitting  young  men  for  West 
Point,  for  engineers,  <fec.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time  an  instructor 
in  the  English  High  School  at  Boston,  and  always  entertained  a  great 
respect  for  Mr,  Sberwin,  the  accomplished  head  of  that  institution. 

It  was  while  laboring  in  this  quiet  and  retiring  manner  that  he 
was  sought  out  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  invited  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  School 
which  it  was  proposed  to  establish  at  Bridgewater.  After  serious  oon- 
.sideration,  and  with  great  reluctance,  he  finally  consented  to  accept 
the  post  On  this  occasion,  as  always,  he  distrusted  himselfl  He 
shrunk  from  assuming  the  grave  responsibility  belonging  to  the  situa- 
tion. To  be  a  teacher  of  teachers  seemed  to  him  a  great  thing,  and  he 
did  not  look  upon  himself  as  fitted  to  accomplish  great  things.  Verily 
the  history  of  man  does  occasionally  furnish  examples  of  a  judg- 
ment erring  on  the  side  of  modesty  ! 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Tillinghast  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  the  consequences  depending 
upon  it,  we  may  find  it  useful  to  recall  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts.  They  were 
brought  into  existence  by  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  a  few  gentle- 
men, whose  attachment  to  the  cause  was  earnest  and  heartfelt    The 
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establishment  of  these  schools  was  not  a  measure  first  proposed  by  a 
legislative  committee,  and  put  into  operation  wholly  at  the  State's 
expense.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  proposed  by  individuals,  and  for 
the  first  three  years  of  their  existence,  the  State  bore  much  less  than 
half  the  expense  of  suporting  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1838,  Edmund  Dwight, — a  name  that  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Massachusetts, — offered  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  furnish  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  in  establishing  seminaries 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools ;  provided  the 
Legislature  would  appropriate  for  the  same  purpose  an  equal  amount. 
After  some  opposition,  the  proposition  was  accepted,  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  were  voted,  and  the  Board  was  empowered  to  put  the  schools 
in  operation.  It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  three, — one  at 
Lexington,  one  at  Barre,  and  one  at  Bridgewater.  Those  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Barre  went  into  operation  in  1839,  and  that  at  Bridgewater 
in  1 840.  The  sum  of  money  furnished  in  the  manner  just  mentioned 
— twenty  thousand  dollars, — together  with  such  sums  as  were  raised 
in  the  towns  where  the  schools  were  located,  added  to  what  was  fur- 
nished by  individual  contribution,  was  sufficient  to  continue  the 
schools  for  tliree  years.  This,  it  was  judged,  would  be  sufficient 
time  for  trying  the  experiment, — for  testing  the  plan  of  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  years,  of  course,  the  whole  expense  of  their  continuance 
would  come  upon  the  State.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  that  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools  was 
no  sinecure.  It  was  required  of  these  teachers,  that,  with  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  instrumentalities,  they,  should  demonstrate  to  the 
frugal  voters  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  utility  of  a  set  of  institutions 
that  were  to  take  from  the  State  treasury  large  sums  for  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  and  ultimately,  some  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  their  ordinary  support  For  feeble  humanity  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  task  enough  ;  but  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  were 
compelled  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from  many  teachers,  who 
thought  their  own  field  of  labor  encroached  upon  by  the  new,  and 
hitherto  unheard  of.  State  seminaries.  Surely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, success  was  a  great  achievement,  and  the  fact  that  success  was 
attained,  speaks  the  praise  of  those  earnest  teachers  more  loudly  than 
any  words  of  mine  can  do  it.  It  may  I  know,  be  urged,  with  truth, 
that  the  schools  had  good  friends  in  the  Legislature  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was  a  gentleman  of  superior 
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ability,  extended  culture,  great  influeuce,  indomitable  resolution,  and 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  cause,  in  which,  at  a  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, he  had  engaged.  The  earnest  support  of  all  these  was  necessary 
to  the  succcessful  establishing  of  these  institutions.  If  any  of  them 
had  been  wanting,  the  scheme  must  have  fallen  through.  But  every 
friend  of  popular  education  has  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  in  the 
trying  hour  they  all  stood  bravely  at  their  posts ;  that  the  Secretary 
had  counted  the  cost  before  entering  upon  the  war ;  that  members  of 
the  Legislature,  of  whom  one  is  still  an  honored  resident  of  this  town, 
regardless  of  self  and  self-interest,  gave  their  energies  to  the  support  of  a 
measure  which  has  so  abundantly  improved  the  character  of  the 
public  schools ;  that  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  such  as 
the  brief  period  during  which  their  pupils  were  under  their  instruc- 
tions, the  want  of  suitable  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  the  influence 
of  the  opposition  already  mentioned,  still  persisted  in  their  noble  work, 
with  a  faith  that  removed  the  mountains  in  their  path,  and  an  industry 
that  knew  no  fatigue. 

But  it  will  be  especially  useful  for  us  to  enquire  what  means  our 
teacher  took  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  which  he  regarded  as  of 
such  importance.  The  .school  at  Barre,  which  went  into  operation  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1839,  had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Samuel  P.  Newman  of  Bowdoin  College.  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
when  he  had  finally  concluded  to  accept  the  appointment  offered  him, 
proceeded  to  Barre,  and  spent  six  months  in  observing  the  methods, 
and  studying  the  principles  adopted  by  Prof.  Newman  in  his  school. 
During  this  time,  he  prepared  many  manuscripts  of  lectures  and  ex- 
planations for  his  own  use  in  his  new  position.  Every  subject  on 
which  he  was  to  give  instruction  was  carefully  thought  out,  and  the 
results  of  his  thoughts  was  committed  to  paper  for  future  use.  This 
work  of  six  mouths,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
called  his  preparatory  labor.  Every  exercise  was  carefully  considered 
before  it  was  to  come  on, — usually  on  the  night  before ;  and  very 
frequently  it  happened  that  midnight  found  and  left  him  at  his  labors. 
And  such  watching  was  not  atoned  for  by  morning  slumbers,  for  the 
early  morning  was  likewise  devoted  to  duty.  He  was  a  believer  in 
industry,  in  the  power  of  earnest  work,  and  maintained  that  nothing 
truly  valuable  can  be  accomplished  without  it.  When  he  had  thus 
prepared  himself,  as  well  as  the  brief  space  of  time,  intervening  be- 
tween his  appointment  and  the  commencement  of  his  labors  would 
permit,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1840. 

Here  and  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  began  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  his  success  in  his  previous  employments,  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  was  such  as  to  make  him  particularly  eminent. 
But  in  the  Normal  School,  his  position  soon  became  a  marked  one.^ 
Upon  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  has  exerted  a  tell- 
ing influence  for  their  elevation  and  improvement.  This  influence  is 
felt  not  only  in  those  schools  which  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  his 
pupils,  but  also  in  hundreds  of  others,  where  his  name  was  never 
heard.  His  spirit,  his  views,  his  methods,  seem  to  have  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  educational  system, — they  seem  like  the  waters  of 
a  clear  stream,  to  impart  their  own  purity  to  the  wave  with  which 
they  mingle.  They  float  about  in  the  educational  atmosphere,  and 
are  inhaled  by  all  who  breathe  it.  There  is  no  especial  part  of  the 
system  which  he  originated  ;  no  institution  which  he  founded  or  en- 
dowed, or  to  which  he  gave  a  name.  These  may  be  called  the  material 
or  corporeal  parts  of  a  people^s  educational  means.  But  he  furnished 
much  of  what  we  may  consider  the  soul, — the  animating  principle 
that  moves  this  otherwise  dead  machinery.  He  built  no  school- 
houses,  but  he  built  the  character  of  many  an  earnest  and  successful 
teacher.  And  as  the  teacher  is  more  valuable  than  the  school-house 
or  school  system,  however  valuable  these  may  be,  as  the  soul  is  nobler 
than  the  tenement  in  which  it  dwells, — so  was  his  life  a  nobler 
benefaction  to  the  cause  of  education,  than  if  it  had  been  spent  in 
endowing  institutions  or  framing  systems.  Travel  over  our  Common- 
wealth ;  visit  elsewhere  hundreds  of  school-houses  of  every  degree  of 
architectural  pretension,  from  the  lowly,  weather-stained  cabin  in  field 
or  forest,  to  the  costly  structure  that  graces  the  attractive  avenue  in 
the  city  ; — and  you  will  find  his  pupils  in  them  all,  and  all  without 
exception,  ready  to  attribute  to  him  the  elements  of  their  highest 
success. 

As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Tillinghast  had  many  striking  characteristics.  In 
the  first  place,  he  acquired  a  power  over  his  pupils, — men  and  women, 
— ^that  we  think  is  seldom  attained.  To  mere  lookers  on,  it  seemed 
like  a  sort  of  fascination,  and  even  to  the  objects  of  it,  the  pupils 
themselves,  it  was  often  a  mystery.  For  he  used  none  of  the  arts 
commonly  practised  to  secure  the  good  opinion  and  attachment  of 
men.  On  the  contrary  his  manner,  towards  those  who  were  not  more 
or  less  familiar  with  him,  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  cold,  distant, 
reserved.  Even  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  he  was  far  from 
habitually  adopting  that  freedom  and  ease  of  manner  which  often 
makes  school  so  pleasant.  And  yet,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
instances  are  very  rare,  in  which  a  teacher  is  so  earneiitly  and  at  the 
same  time  so  universally  beloved  by  his  pupils  as  was  Mr.  Tillinghast 
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The  true  secret  of  all  this  power  of  his  over  his  pupils,  which  enabled 
him  to  fill  them  in  a  great  measure  with  his  own  spirit,  as  well  as 
of  the  remarkable  affection  which  they  entertained  towards  him, — 
the  secret  of  all  this  lay  in  his  personal  character,  in  that  quiet  but 
unflinching  devotion  to  principle,  that  heroic  and  real  abnegation  of 
self,  which  to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  appeared  as  the  ruling 
trait  of  his  moral  nature.  His  words,  being  few,  and  well  considered, 
were  very  impressive,  and  yet,  not  so  much  for  what  he  said  as  for 
what  he  toa$^  did  he  exert  so  positive,  so  salutary,  and  so  extended  an 
influence.  His  pupils  were  fully  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  his  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose,  his  perfect  sincerity 
and  scrupulous  justice ;  and  in  this  persuasion,  they  seemed  to  sur- 
render themselves  unconditionally  to  his  influence.  His  devotional 
exercises  in  the  school  were  always  conducted  with  great  simplicity 
of  manner,  but  with  a  power  which  his  pupils  can  never  forget.  His 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  those  brief,  earnest  and  devout 
prayers,  in  his  calm  and  serious  manner,  was  an  exceedingly  impres- 
sive exercise.  The  words  sounded  through  the  perfectly  quiet  room 
like  the  voice  of  inspiration.  He  did  not  discard  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  by  word  or  by  book,  but  in  these  departments,  he 
depended  mainly  upon  that  silent  teaching  which  a  man  of  strong  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  pure  character  will  infuse  into  the  very  atmosphere 
of  a  school-room.  One  of  the  natural  results  of  this  course  was,  that 
when  he  did  employ  words  for  enforcing  some  religious  or  moral 
truth,  they  made  a  deep  and 'distinct  impression  upon  the  listener's 
mind,  and  the  precepts  imparted  were,  in  many  instances,  never  for- 
gotten. His  power  was  particularly  apparent  when  some  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  a  pupil,  made  it  necessary  to  administer  reproot.  On 
such  occasions,  his  words  were  very  few,  and  by  no  means  severe,  and 
yet  they  very  deeply  affected  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I 
never  knew  a  pupil  of  his  who  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  mildest 
reprimand  from  him.  The  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  pupil, 
that  Mr.  Tillinghast  disapproved  of  his  course,  even  where  no  disap- 
probation had  been  expressed,  was  a  burden  which  very  few  could 
endure.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  management  of  his  school,  he 
can  be  said  to  have  been  fertile  in  expedients.  He  ruled  by  the  force 
of  his  own  exalted  character,  by  his  earnestness  and  faith.  His 
remedies  for  delinquency  were,  in  the  main,  general ;  he  did  not  re- 
sort to  one  expedient  with  one  person,  and  to  another  with  the  next, 
but  he  approached  all  in  the  same  straight  forward  and  frank  manner. 
This  course  is  not  to  be  commended  to  every  teacher ;  most  of  us 
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need  to  vary  our  modes  of  reproof  or  punishment,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  to  be  affected.  Our  moral  power  is  too 
feeble ;  it  cannot  bend  the  stubborn  will,  or  arouse  the  slumbering 
energies  of  oar  pupils,  without  the  aid  of  schemes  devised  bj  the  in- 
tellect. But  in  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  moral  power  was  so  well  developed 
that  it  seemed  to  bear  down  all  opposition  before  it,  without  the  aid 
of  shifts  and  expedients,  and  for  himself,  his  mode  of  proceeding  was 
undoubtedly  the  best 

Of  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  the  intellect,  we  may  also  say  that 
it  was  distinctly  marked.  His  most  notable  trait  in  this  respect  was 
something  similar  to  what  is  usually  expressed  by  the  word  thorough- 
ness. And  yet  this  word  does  not  fully  exhibit  the  idea.  There  was 
thoroughness  in  his  teaching,  but  there  was  also  another  element, 
which  if  we  could  coin  a  word,  we  might  call  logicalness, — an  ar- 
ranging of  the  subject  taught  according  to  the  character  and  wants  of 
the  mind  to  be  instructed.  In  every  operation,  there  was  not  only 
thorough  knowledge,  but  thorough  reasoning.  Every  point  was  not 
only  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  but  it  was  to  be  understood  ration- 
ally, it  was  to  be  understood  not  only  by  itself,  but  also  in  its  rela- 
tions. The  pupil  was  himself  required  to  discover  if  possible,  or  at 
least  to  appreciate,  the  connection  between  one  part  of  the  subject 
and  another,  to  see  how  much  of  one  statement  could  be  inferred 
from  a  previous  one.  Mere  thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  of  facts,  or 
of  principles,  learned  and  remembered,  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
the  thoroughness  that  characterized  the  teaching  of  Mr..  Tillinghast. 
The  one  can  be  accomplished  by  the  industry  of  the  pupil ;  the  other 
requires,  in  addition,  careful  thought  and  ready  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  His  great  weapon,  by  the  help  of  which  he  accomplished 
his  work  in  the  recitation-room,  was  the  asking  of  questions.  And 
his  questions  were  always  framed  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  what  the  pupil  knew,  and  kow  he 
knev  it,  and  the  causal  interrogative  was  so  frequently  employed  in 
his  exercises,  that  his  pupils  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  the 
^'eternal  why.^  He  had  rare  skill  in  arranging  his  questions,  so  as 
to  expose  every  false  opinion,  every  illogical  conclusion.  How  many 
times  has  the  glib  and  fair-seeming  explanation  been  shown  to  be 
hollow  and  unmeaning  by  his  searching  interrogatories  !  How  often 
have  ignorance  and  sophistry  been  forced  suddenly  to  stand  out  in 
their  native  deformity,  as  at  the  touch  of  an  Ithuriel's  spear,  when  in 
g^ise  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  had  been  silently  but  surely 
working  the  destruction  of  thorough  study  and  good  mental  habits  I 
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And  how  many  teachers  rejoice,  to-day,  in  having  had  their  eyes  first 
opened  by  these  thorough  and  faithful  recitations  I 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  a  teacher,  an 
educator,  one  who  considered  his  employment  an  art,  to  be  rightly 
practised  only  by  those  who  in  some  way  hafre  studied  its  principles. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  here,  that  he  was  entirely  in- 
different as  to  where  or  how  such  study  had  been  pursued,  provided 
only  it  had  been  thorough  and  efficient.  Ue  thoroughly  knew  what 
he  was  to  teach, — no  man  better, — ^but  he  also  knew  how  the 
knowledge  must  be  imparted  in  order  to  promote  the  mental  culture 
of  the  pupil.  Ilis  recitations  were  quiet,  he  employed  in  them  very 
few  words,  and  yet  they  were  full  of  earnest  thought  both  on  his  own 
part  and  on  that  of  the  scholars.  Indeed  the  most  noticeable  thing 
about  his  recitations,  was  their  tendency  to  awaken  thought  in  the 
pupil.  And  this  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  from  knowing  how 
they  were  conducted.  Every  individual  was  required  to  stand  upon 
his  own  feet,  and  when  he  made  a  statement,  to  make  it  from  his  own 
perception  of  its  truth.  There  was  no  trading  on  borrowed  capital, — 
or  if  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  attempted, — that 
something  was  confidently  stated,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
pupil  upon  authority,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  reached  by  his  own 
thought,  how  soon  a  skillful  question,  calling  for  an  exhibition  of  the 
vouchers,  became  the  occasion  of  a  failure  1 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  here,  that  Mr.  Tillinghast  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  neither  be  well  nor  expedient  to  make 
the  Normal  Schools  exclusively  professional,  in  the  sense  of  excluding 
from  them  every  study  except  that  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
Indeed,  his  own  instruction  in  this  latter  department  was  in  a  great 
measure,  though  not  entirely,  imparted  indirectly,  and  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  other  things.  And  let  it  not  be  thought,  on  this 
account,  that  he  considered  it  of  trifiing  importance.  By  no-  means ; 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  time  was  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject 
in  his  own  school.  But  when  we  speak  of  Mr.  Tillinghast's  giving 
instruction  indirectly,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  had  a  power  of 
silent,  and  perhaps  ^*  unconscious''  teaching,  that  produced  great  and 
positive  results.  This  we  have  already  attempted  to  set  forth.  He 
taught  many  things,  without  uttering  a  word,  that  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils,  have  taken  a  distinct  form,  and  become  to  them  a  sure 
guide. 

But  while  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  thus  faithful  to  the  weightier  matters 
of  his  profession,  he  did  not  neglect  the  minutiae, — the  mint,  anise 
and  cummin  of  pedagogic  law.     Among  the  humble,  but  exceedingly 
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appropriate  virtues  which  he  carefully. practised,  was  that  of  punctu- 
ality. The  habit  of  punctuality  and  regularity  had  undoubtedly  been 
strengthened  in  him  by  his  experience  in  the  army.  But  aside  from 
this,  he  was  punctual  and  regular  from  principle.  Only  once  during 
the  thirteen  years  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  at  Bridge- 
water,  was  he  late  ;  and  that  once,  no  one  who  was  a  pupil  at  the  time 
can  soon  forget  So  remarkable  a  thing  was  it  for  Mr.  Tillinghast  not 
to  be  at  his  post  at  the  moment  for  beginning  the  exercises,  that  it 
was  thought  he  must  be  prostrated  by  sickness,  and  a  committee  of 
the  pupils  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  his  house  and  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  This  committee  found  him  quietly  walking  his  parlor,  awaiting, 
as  he  supposed,  the  hour  for  opening  the  school.  He  had  just  ex- 
amined his  watch,  and  although  it  really  indicated  the  correct  time, 
yet  by  some  strange  mistake,  he  thought  he  had  half  an  hour  to 
spare. 

To  enumerate  all  his  school-room  characteristics  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time.  We  will  therefore  only  glance  at  a  few,  of  which 
the  contemplation  would  seem  to  be  the  most  useful.  And,  first,  he 
was  remarkably  accurate  in  his  work,  even  to  the  minutest  detaib, 
and  he  required  perfect  and  minute  accuracy  in  his  pupils.  No  ex- 
cellence of  explanation,  no  appreciation,  however  thorough,  of  general 
principles,  was  ever  allowed  to  atone  for  mistakes  in  the  details  of  an 
operation,  mathematical  or  otherwise.  And  such  errors  he  had  great 
skill  in  discovering.  A  mere  glance  of  his  eye  over  a  blackboard 
solution  of  a  problem  in  mathematics,  would  detect  any  error  where- 
ever  it  might  lurk,  among  the  wilderness  of  figures  and  symbols. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  carrying  out  this  trait  of  his  character, 
he  was  always  as  ready  to  acknowledge  his  own  errors  as  to  point  out 
those  of  another.  Although  such  acknowledgment  was  seldom  re- 
quired, yet  whenever  it  was  required,  it  was  made  with  alacrity,  and 
without  any  of  the  miserable  shuffling,  explaining,  and  excusing 
sometimes  practised  on  such  occasions  by  teachers  who  would  fain  be 
considered  infallible. 

But  rather  than  say  anything  further  of  my  own,  concerning  Mr. 
Tillinghast's  qualities  as  a  teacher,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
the  testimony  of  another  of  his  pupils,  a  gentleman  eminent  in  his 
profession,  occupying  an  honorable  and  important  post  connected  with 
the  educational  interests  of  another  State,  and  who  was  for  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  beloved  teacher.  This  testimony  seems 
to  me  so  just  and  well  expressed  that  I  introduce  it  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  slight  repetition. 

*(  He  was  a  truly  religious  man,  and  in  the  highest  and  best  sense ; 
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for  his  religion  manifested  itself  in  his  life  and  deeds,  rather  thau  in 
his  words.  He  always  sought  to  know  the  right,  and  to  do  it ;  to 
seek  the  path  of  duty  and  to  follow  it,  lead  where  it  might. 

""  He  was  sincere  and  true  in  his  dealings  with  himself  and  with 
others,  neither  doing  nor  saying  anything  merely  for  effect.  He  cen- 
sured the  wrong  because  it  was  wrong,  and  commended  the  right  be- 
cause it  was  right,  and  showed  by  his  life  that  his  own  standard  of 
action  corresponded  to  that  which  he  indicated  to  others. 

"  He  was  truly  and  unaflPectedly  modest.  He  forced  you  to  think 
of  the  subject  he  presented  rather  than  of  himself.  He  never  pressed 
himself,  his  opinions,  or  his  school,  on  the  notice  of  others.  He 
sought  no  expression  of  their  good  opinion,  and  deprecated  not  their 
ill  opinion.  While  at  times  he  may  have  felt  that  his  school  did  not 
receive  that  attention  from  without  which  it  deserved,  and  that  his 
work  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  any  save  his  own  pupils,  he  would 
by  no  act  or  word  call  attention  to  it.  He  was  content  to  labor  on, 
believing  that  the  time  would  surely  come  when  the  result  of  his 
work  would  be  made  manifest,  whether  he  should  be  known  in  it  or 
not. 

^  He  had  that  high  self-respect  which  led  him  to  respect  others. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  worthy  motives  only.  Everything  like 
trickery  and  deception  he  despised,  in  teacher  as  well  as  in  pupil.  M 

Hence  he  could  never  tolerate  those  whom  he  could  not  trust.  He 
had  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  sought, — with  great 
success— to  inspire  others  with  it. 

"  His  words  of  reproof  were  few,  yet  apt.  There  was  no  escaping 
them.  They  never  came  undeserved,  they  were  always  direct,  al- 
ways kindly  spoken,  and  always  "  told  home.** 

**  Though  at  first  reserved  and  apparently  cold  and  distant,  he  was 
very  warm-hearted  and  generous,  sympathetic  and  kind.  Happy 
indeed  were  they  who  came  to  know  him  intimately. 

'*  He  was  industrious,  earnest,  and  devoted.     He  allowed  himself  - 
no  idle  hours,  and  discouraged  all  idleness  in  others.     He  believed 
that  *  nothing  good  was  ever  come  by  without  labor,'  and  regarded  J 

industry  as  a  duty.  Hence,  he  never  did  his  pupils*  work  for  them. 
He  would  guide  them  in  the  right  track,  and  indicate  methods  of 
overcoming  difficulties,  but  nothing  more.  His  suggestions  and  expla- 
nations, and  the  assistance  he  rendered  never  did  away  with  the 
necessity  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  rather  made  it  the 
more  necessary.  With  him,  no  glibness  or  readiness  could  conceal  or 
atone  for  a  want  of  study ;  nor  could  self-distrust  or  diffidence  hide 
the  evidence  of  faithful  preparation. 
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''Almost  invariably  accurate,  he  ivas  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
any  error  he  had  made.  The  sentence,  *  I  was  wrong  in  my  state- 
ment or  opinion,'  fell  from  his  lips,  though  very,  very  rarely  called  for, 
as  easily  as  did  the  contrary  one,  *You  were  wrong.'  He  never 
sought  to  hide,  or  explain  away,  or  excuse  erroneous  statement  or 
explanation  which  he  had  made ;  but,  always  endeavored  to  correct 
it.     He  was  very  successful  in  exciting  a  similar  spirit  in  his  pupils. 

''He  had  great  analytical  power.  While  he  could  grasp  a  subject 
as  a  whole,  he  could  also  comprehend  all  its  parts,  could  trace  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  could  determine  the  proper  place  and  im- 
portance of  each.  To  this  power  he  was  indebted,  I  think,  for  the 
great  clearness  of  his  explanations. 

"He  had  a  great  love  for  thoroughness, — ^tlioroughness  in  study, 
in  teaching,  in  everything.  Especially  was  he  thorough  in  investiga- 
ting and  teaching  the  first  principles  of  a  science.  In  his  view,  a  de- 
ficiency there  was  fatal.  He  held  his  pupils  to  a  point  till  they  mas- 
tered it,  and  could  appreciate  something  of  its  relations.  Those 
accustomed  to  superficial  views,  sometimes  complained  at  first  of  their 
slow  progress ;  but,  when  the  work  was  done,  and  they  were  prepared 
for  a  higher  course,  they  felt  its  value. 

"  In  his  teaching  he  was  strictly  inductive ;  developing  his  subjects 
easily  and  naturally,  and  removing  difficulties,  and  explaining  just 
enough  to  stimulate  to  exertion.  He  would  question  closely,  and 
would  mak^  his  pupils  feel  their  ignorance  and  need  of  study,  without 
humiliating  them. 

"  He  usually  read  character  very  readily  and  accurately,  though  he 
was  sometimes  deceived.  This,  however,  but  seldom  happened.  He 
understood  his  pupils  much  better  than  they  thought  he  did,  and 
knew  much  of  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  of  life." 

To  this  testimony  I  will  only  add  a  few  considerations  in  regard  to 
Mr.  TilHu^hast's  character  as  a  man.  As  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  great  distinctive  feature  of  his  character  was  his  constant  reference 
to  principle,  in  respect  to  every  act.  An  eminent  clergyman,  who  had 
been  long  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  him,  once  made  this 
remark  to  me :  ''I  believe  Mr.  Tiliinghast  never  asks  himself  any  other 
question  concerning  a  proposed  act,  or  line  of  conduct,  than  this  single 
one, '  Is  it  right  ?' "  It  is  for  Omniscience  only  to  say,  whether  this 
was  true  on  every  occasion,  and  under  all  circumstances.  But,  so  far 
as  human  insight  could  penetrate  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  mind, 
which  was  so  simple  and  ingenuous,  it  seemed  so  to  have  been.  And 
this  conviction  was  felt  by  none  so  strongly  as  by  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  his  private  lifi^. 
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Notwitbstanding  the  scrupulous  seventy  with  which  he  judged  his 
own  conduct,  his  judgment  of  others,  and  especially  of  his  friends, 
was  kind  and  liberal.  lie  was  always  very  lenient  toward  the  faults 
of  his  assistant  teachers,  excusing  in  them  many  deficiencies  that  he 
would  have  severely  censured  in  himself,  and  expressing  great  satis- 
faction with  their  performances,  when  it  was  morally  certain  that  he 
would  have  regarded  similar  things  in  himself  as  of  very  little  worth. 

His  practical  benevolence,  although  it  made  serious  drafts  upon  his 
moderate  salary,  was  conducted  strictly  upon  the  Christian  plan, — ^his 
left  hand  never  knowing  what  his  right  hand  was  doing.  Many  a 
man  could  tell  of  substantial  aid  received  from  him  in  greatest  need, 
and  the  books  of  benevolent  and*  reformatory  associations  would  show 
no  meagre  sums  accredited  to  his  name,  were  it  not  that  the  name 
was  most  frequently  withheld,  when  the  gift  was  delivered.  ^  Where 
prudence  and  benevolence  came  in  apparent  conflict,  and  either  of 
them  was  called  to  give  way,  that  duty  generally  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  more  cautious  virtue.  Alf  generous  refonns  had  in  him  a  warm 
sympathizer,  and  a  prompt  supporter ;  and,  his  firm  and  consistent 
anti-slavery  was  not  without  the  usual  accompaniments  of  obloquy 
and  social  proscription.  Naturally,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings, 
both  of  liking  and  aversion.  He  was  the  firm  friend, — not  exacting, 
but  liberal, — making  his  friendships  more  valuable  to  his  friends  than 
to  himself.  His  aversions  were  not  for  persons,  but  qualities.  He 
was  really  impatient  of  certain  vices,  such  as  deceit,  pretence,  the  put- 
ting on  of  false  appearances  the  arrogating  to  one's  self  of  excellen- 
cies to  which  there  was  no  claim,  the  doing  of  things  for  mere  effect, 
and  similar  maneuvering.  His  own  conduct  was  outepoken  and 
Btraiglitforward,  and  his  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  opposite  course 
was  sery  strong.  But,  lie  was  free  from  suspicion,  very  slow  to  attri- 
bute bad  motives,  unwilling  to  believe  e\nl  of  those  about  him ;  and, 
it  was  only  upon  very  strong  evidence,  that  men  came  under  his  con- 
demnation. 

In  his  religious  fooling,  he  was  habitually  earnest  and  devout;  but, 
his  devotion  did  not  obtrude  itself  upon  men's  observation,  and  draw 
attention  to  itself.  It  was  a  modest,  finn,  constant,  deep-seated,  calm, 
and  trusting  devotion.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many  years 
before,  he  held  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Unitarian  church,  at  Bridge- 
water.  We  believe  he  was  a  Christian,  for,  otherwise,  we  know  not 
how  to  interpret  that  teaching  of  our  Saviour.  "  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them :  a  corrupt  tree  can  not  bring  forth  good  fruit" 

Mr.  Tillinghast's  modesty  made  him  exceedingly  disinclined  to 
appear  before  the  pubjic  as  an  author,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  ho 
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ever  did  so  except  in  two  instances.  About  tbe  time  of  bis  appoint- 
ment to  Bridgewater,  be  prepared  a  work  on  Geometry,  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  and,  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  his  connection  with  tbe 
school,  he  published  an  excellent  collection  of  prayers  for  schools,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  he  had  himself  used,  while  at  Bridgewater.     This 

J  book  is  highly  prized  by  his  pupils,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 

merit,  and  because  its  perusal  serves  to  recall  most  vividly  the  memory 
of  their  teacher,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  exercises  of  their 
school -days. 

In  the  way  of  history,  little  more  can  be,  at  present,  said.  Long- 
continued  hard  work  gradually  enfeebled,  and  finally  overpowered,  a 
slender  physical  frame.  In  July,  1858,  he  loft  the  school,  as  it  was 
then  hoped,  to  return  to  it  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But,  his  body 
had  become  the  prey  of  that  fatal  disease,  consumption ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  skillful  physicians,  and  a  winter^s  residence 
in  Florida,  he  continued  to  sink  in  strength,  and,  on  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1856,  he  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  For  some 
time  before  his  death,  he  had  suffered  much  from  severe  fits  of  cough- 
ing, and  had  some  apprehension  that  he  should  pass  away  in  one  of 
these  convulsions.  But,  it  was  not  so  ordered.  He  encountered  the 
"  king  of  terrors  "  calmly  and  serenely,  passing  gently  from  a  quiet 
^  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death.     He  died  the  death  of  the  Christian, 

rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  immortality,  and,  with  his  last  breath,  com- 
mitting his  spirit  to  the  Father  who  gave  it.  His  remains  lie  upon 
the  southern  slope  of  the  southern  hill  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at 
Bridgewater,  at  a  point  that  overlooks  the  pleasant  ullage  which  was 
so  long  the  scene  of  his  labors, — where  the  sun  smiles  upon  his  rest, 
as  his  Heavenly  Father  smiled,  in  the  hour  of  death,  upon  his  return- 
ing spirit. 

We  are  told,  in  Scripture,  that  the  limit  of  our  life  is  threescore 

'  years  and  ten,  and  that  the  strength  which  carries  us  beyond  is  labor 

and  sorrow.     From  this  declaration,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  as  a 

general  rule,  the  ages  of  men  who  duly  observe  the  laws  of  their 

being,  will  approach,  more  or  less  nearly,  the  limit  here  established. 

•  Men,  who  receive  their  bodies  and  souls  as  gifts  from  God,  which  they 

are  to  watch  and  kbep  with  jealous  care ;  who  do  not  poison  the  life- 
current  of  the  one  with  the  artificial  stimulants  to  a  depraved  appetite, 
nor  shake  the  foundations  of  the  other  by  the  upheavings  of  ungoverned 
passion ;  such  men  may  be  expected  to  approach,  in  their  journey, 
the  outmost  confines  of  human  life,  and  to  pass  away  amid  the  con- 
solations of  a  green  old  age. 

But,  there  are,  sometimes,  crises  in  human  affairs ;  times  when  the 
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development  of  some  great  principle,  or  the  illustration  of  some  truth 
not  known  to  the  mullitude  of  men,  demands  that  the  work  of  many 
years  shall  be  crowded  into  one ;  or,  that  the  power  of  truth  shall  be 
illustrated  in  one  glorious  moment  of  martyrdom ;  when,  at  the  call 
of  duty,  life  must  either  be  shortened  by  an  intense  devotion  to  a  great 
work,  or  its  thread  be  suddenly  snapped  as  a  testimony  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  laborer,  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  higher  life,  the  progress  of  the  race,  may  require  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lower  life  of  the  individual.  Thus,  we  believe,  passed 
away  the  beloved  teacher,  whose  memory  we  this  day,  with  a  sad 
pleasure,  recall.  He  entered  the  public  educational  field  when  the 
skies  were  dark,  when  the  star  of  hope  had  scarcely  risen,  and  was 
obscured  by  the  cloud  of  an  adverse  public  sentiment ;  when  the  nor- 
mal schools  were,  even  by  their  friends,  considered  only  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  one  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced  and  able 
statesmen,  would  prove  an  entire  failure.  It  was  to  a  cause  thus  un- 
promising that  he  gave  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul.  With  an 
untiring  industry,  he  devoted  to  his  school  his  days  and  his  nights. 
He  engaged  in  hard  and  continuous  study,  not  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, but  from  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  in  respect  to  his  school, 
and  to  its  infiuence  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education.  Nor  did  the 
necessity  for  such  study  arise  from  a  defective  education,  but  from  a 
determination  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  mental  and  moral  wants 
of  his  pupils,  and  of  those  whom  they,  in  their  turn,  were  to  educate. 
He  was  earnestly  desirous  that,  so  far  as  he  could  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  public  schools,  that  influence  should  be  good, 
should  tend  to  their  elevation  and  improvement,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and  this,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  might  acquire  a  reputation,  and  occupy  an  honorable 
position  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  whose 
hearts  and  minds  are  formed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  those  conservators 
of  New  England  virtue  and  intelligence, — the  public  schools. 

Such  were  his  aims,  and  the  amount  of  labor  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  their  accomplishment,  could  be  sustained  only  by  a  robust 
physical  frame,  and  could  be  performed  only  by  a  well-balanced  and 
active  mind,  giiided  by  the  highest  principles,  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  a  determined  will.  For  such  a  work  we  believe  his  men- 
tal and  moral  endowments  to  have  been  eminently  fit ;  but,  in  his 
physical  system,  the  necessary  conditions  were  not  supplied;  the 
sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard,  the  energies  of  the  spirit  were 
too  mighty  for  the  clay,  and  the  mortal  coil  was  shuflled  off.  Shall 
we  now  say  that  his  life  was  not  sacrificed  in  the  discharge  of  a  high 
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and  holj  duty ;  and,  shall  we  doubt  that  Heaven  approved  the  offer- 
ing? Every  heart  instinctively  answers,  no.  The  exigency  demanded 
the  sacrifice.  His  example  was  needed  to  show  us,  his  pupils,  what 
manner  of  spirit  we  must  be  of;  with  what  forgetfulness  of  self  we 
must  devote  ourselves  to  the  noble  work  whereon  we  have  entered ; 
how,  with  an  eye  single  to  Truth  and  the  Right,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  we  must  still  labor  on,  in  patience  and  in  faith, 
believing  that  the  harvest  will  surely  come,  whether  we  are  among 
the  reapers  or  not. 

And,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Tillinghast  worth  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Did 
he,  in  his  short  life,  achieve  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time, 
the  labor,  and  the  life  that  were  devoted  to  them  ?  Let  the  appeal 
be  made  to  every  individual  who  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
instructions.  My  brother,  or  my  sister,  whence  came  your  higher 
views  of  life  and  its  duties  ?  Who  opened  to  your  mind  a  new  world 
of  intellectual  life  and  moral  perceptions,  of  which  you  had  before 
never  had  a  glimpse  ?  Who  stirred  your  soul  to  higher  aspirations 
than  you  had  ever  felt,  and  roused  it  to  nobler  purposes. than  you  had 
as  yet  formed  ?  Who  waked  up  within  you  a  moral  energy  that, 
when  you  do  not  permit  other  influences  to  smother  it,  makes  you 
ashamed  of  low  views  of  duty,  of  feeble  and  ill-directed  effort,  and 
enkindles  within  you  a  glowing  earnestness  in  your  work  ?  On  this 
point,  I  am  sure  that  language  fails  to  express  what  is  deeply  and 
clearly  felt  in  the  heart  of  every  pupil  of  bis,  who  is  with  us  to-day. 
We  all  feel  that  the  great  work  which  he  did  for  us,  that  which  we 
most  highly  value,  is  precisely  that  which  can  not  be  represented  in 
speech.  That  higher  teaching  was  not  conveyed  to  us  in  words,  and 
words  can  not  impart  it  to  others.  If  imparted  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
the  sympathy  of  spirit  with  spirit  If,  therefore,  we  would  do  for  our 
pupils  what  he  did  for  i|s,  we  must  teach  as  he  taught,  by  possessing 
ourselves  the  qualities  with  which  we  would  have  their  characters 
adorned,  and  by  entering  upon  our  work  with  a  zeal  and  an  earnest- 
ness that  will  bring  the  minds  of  our  pupils  into  sympathy  with  our 
own ;  remembering  that  only  from  the  fullness  of  our  own  hearts,  and 
the  perfection  of  our  own  characters,  can  we  have  the  instruction  to 
impart ;  and,  only  by  a  glowing  and  energizing  enthusiasm  can  we 
make  it  efficient  upon  the  character  of  others. 

Such,  friends  and  fellow-pupils,  so  far  as  my  imperfect  ability  could 
sketch  him,  in  so  brief  a  time,  was  the  man  at  whose  feet  it  has  been 
our  high  privilege  as  well  as  our  delight,  to  sit  in  the  attitude  of  rev- 
erent and  attentive  listeners.  I  have  endeavored  to  be  strictly  just, 
to  state  not  only  the  precise  truth,  but  also  to  present  that  particular 
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combination  of  truths  that  wonlcl  give  tlie  justest  and  truest  idea  of 
the  man.  I  have  sought  to  weigh  my  words,  to  abstain  from  unwar- 
ranted statements,  and  excess  of  panegyric,  and  I  am  confident  that 
ray  expressions  fall  below  what  you  feel  in  your  hearts.  We  aU  feel 
that  we  are  cherishing  the  memory  of  no  ordinary  man,  and  that  the 
language  of  an  ordinary  occasion  is  not  adapted  to  our  use  to-day.  It 
is  not  only  our  teacher  that  has  fallen,  but  a  standard-bearer  in  the 
great  educational  army.  When  we  consider  his  exalted  character, 
and  the  paternal  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  us  all,  with  what  sin- 
cerity, and  what  loneliness  of  heart,  are  we  ready  to  exclaim : — 

'■*■  He  was  a  roan,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

On  such  an  occasion  as  tliis,  it  seems  eminently  fit  that  the  feelings 
which  we  have  been  for  years  cherishing,  without  an  opportunity  for 
))ublic  utterance,  should  be  freely  expressed.  Let  us  then  lay  upon 
his  grave  the  tribute  of  our  respect  and  affection ;  and,  as  we  return 
to  the  scenes  of  our  accustomed  labor,  let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  this 
experience,  let  us  open  our  minds  to  receive  and  to  cherish  the  infiu- 
ence  that  goes  forth  from  the  life  and  character  of  our  departed  friend 
and  teacher,  and  let  us  see  that  our  own  lives  and  the  teachings  we 
impart,  shall  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  that  which  we  have 
received. 


1 
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[Continued  from  pape  413.] 

Gems.  The  engraving  of  stones,  like  the  engravings  of  coin  dies, 
was  an  art  of  gradual  growth,  having  for  its  first  object,  the  purposes 
of  economy  and  traffic ;  that  of  sealing  stores  and  ti'easures  as  well 
as  documents.  At  the  same  time,  metal  and  wooden  seals  were  used 
with  devices  of  little  significance. 

Many  ancient  signets  were  found  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  and 
were  probably  suspended  about  the  j)erson.  As  art  progressed,  sig- 
nets were  fashioned  into  rings,  and  worn  upon  the  hand  as  an  orna- 
ment, a  custom  which  had  its  influence  upon  the  dactyloglyphist,  who 
with  this  stimulus,  attained  a  degree  of  skill  in  his  own  department 
proportioned  to  other  branches  of  fomiative  art.* 

The  art  of  working  in  hard  and  precious  stones  advanced  at  a  very 
early  period,  after  the  example  of  the  Phoneico  Babylonian  stone 
cutters,  from  a  rude  incising  of  round  holes,  to  the  carefiil  engraving 
of  entire  figures  in  the  even  antique  style.  Of  the  Babylonian 
sculptures,  but  few  remain ;  therefore,  little  can  be  known  of  their 
style  of  art  According  to  Herodotus,  every  Babylonian  had  his 
signet,  of  these  many  are  found,  especially  the  cylinders  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Babylon,  consisting  of  hard  and  precious  stones,  the 
chalcedony,  haematite  and  agate ;  and  although  the  use  of  these  was 
transferred  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Magi,  from  the  religion  of  Baal 
to  the  worship  of  Ormuzd,  yet  they  might  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained from  Babylonian  customs  and  usages.  We  can  even  yet 
recognize  conjectionally,  some  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  is  however  too  little  known  to  us  to  admit  of  detailed 
explanations.  The  workmanship  of  these  cylinders  is  of  various  merit, 
often  consisting  almost  entirely  of  round  cavities,  sometimes  very 
careful  and  elegant.  In  design,  tlie  style  corresponds  very  much 
with  the  monuments  of  Persepolis. 

In  the  third  period  of  art,  the  engravings  of  stones  was  so  much 
improved,  that  the  luxury  of  ring  wearing,  raised  the  art  of  the 

*  All  riogB  were  at  fi»t  aignet  ringi;  then  they  became  oTDamente  and  badges  of  honor. 
UuenigraTed  feme  were  alec  readily  woro,  and  the  eograyed  everywhere  die  applied. 
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dactyloglypbist  to  the  greatest  heigbt  that  it  was  capable  of  attain- 
ing in  proportion  to  other  branches  of  (be  formative  art,  although  the 
accounts  of  writers  do  not  mention  the  names  of  any  artists  of  this 
class,  except  that  of  Pyrgoteles,  who  engraved  Alexander's  signet  ring. 
In  gems  also,  we  occasionally  find  a  composition  and  treatment  of 
forms  corresponding  to  the  Phidian  sculptures,  but  works  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles  is  manifested, 
are  far  more  numerous. 

In  the  fourth  period,  from  the  111th  to  the  158th  Olympiad,  the 
luxury  in  engraved  stones  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  height,  par- 
ticularly from  the  custom  derived  from  the  East,  and  were  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  court  of  the  Seleucide,  of  adorning  cups,  lamps 
and  other  works  in  metal  with  gems.  For  this  and  other  purposes, 
where  the  figure  on  the  stone  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
ment, and  not  to  form  impressions  like  a  seal,  the  gems  were  cut  in 
high  relief,  as  cameos,  for  which  variegated  onyxes  were  preferred. 
To  this  class,  belong  the  cups  and  goblets  entirely  composed  of 
precious  stones  (onyx-vesseb)  which  made  their  appearance  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  art  were  executed  works  wonderful  for  their  beauty  of 
design  and  technical  perfection,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
period,  when  art  was  still  animated  by  a  higher  spirit 

The  work  in  precious  stones  is  either  intaglio^  a  depressed  form,  or 
cameOj  a  raised  form.  The  principal  object  of  the  intaglio  is,  the 
impression  ;  that  of  the  cameo,  ornament  For  intaglios,  transparent 
stones  of  uniform  color  were  used ;  also,  spotted  and  clouded.  Of 
precious  stones,  so  called,  scarcely  any  were  used  but  the  hyacinth 
and  amethyst  Many  culled  half  precious  stones  were  used,  especially 
the  numerous  varieties  of  agates.  Among  these  were  the  highly 
esteemed  cornelian,  the  chalcedony,  and  the  plasma  di  smeraldo. 
For  the  cameos,  variegated  stones  were  used,  such  as  the  onyxes, 
consisting  of  smokey  brown  and  milk  white  layers,  and  the  sar- 
donyxes,  which  added  a  third  layer  of  cornelian.  These  were  also 
frequently  produced  by  artifice,  as  well  as  similar  kinds  of  stones, 
which  oriental  and  African  commerce  brought  to  the  ancients,  of  sur-  ^ 

prising  and  now  unknown  beauty  and  size. 

Passing  from  the  engravers  hands,  stones  designed  for  signet  rings, 
went  to  the  goldsmith  who  set  them.  The  form  of  the  sling  was  the 
favorite  one.  Although  in  the  signet-ring,  the  device  was  certainly 
the  principal  thing,  the  name  is  sometimes  added ;  and  here  it  must 
be  assumed,  that  a  name,  which  readily  strikes  the  eye,  must  rather 
be  referred  to  the  possessor  than  to  the  artist  of  the  gem.  The  fact 
that  both  States  and  individuals  had  seals,  accounts  perhaps  for  the 
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great  oorrespondence  of  many  gems  with  coiD-types ;  thus  also  the 
Boman  emperors  with  a  head  bearing  their  own  likeness,  with  which 
coins  were  at  the  same  time  stamped.  The  frequent  application  of 
engraved  stones  to  the  decoration  of  drinking  cups  and  other  utensils 
(a  practice  derived  from  Byzantium  by  the  Romans)  was  continued 
down  to  the  middle  ages.  Even  now,  antique  gems  must  sometimes 
be  sought  for  in  church  vessels.  In  the  engraved  vessels  formed 
entirely  of  gems,  which  are  connected  with  the  class  of  large  cameos, 
many  works,  admirable  for  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  workman- 
ship, have  been  preserved,  although  none  of  them  belong  to  the  time 
of  a  pure  taste,  and  a  genuine  Hellenic  art. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  precious  stone  of  the  signet-ring,  glass  was 
used  among  the  less  wealthy,  and  for  that  reason  the  imitation  of 
gems  and  cameos  in  glass  paites  was  very  widely  diffused  in  antiquity, 
whereby  many  very  interesting  representations  have  been  preserved 
to  us  in  this  class  of  monuments.  According  to  Pliny,  the  glass  was 
wrought  in  a  three-fold  manner ;  sometimes  blown,  sometimes  turned, 
and  sometimes  engraved ;  the  first  and  third  process  are  also  found 
united.  Although  perfectly  pure  and  white  glass  was  far  from  being 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  they  every  where  manifested  a  preference 
for  colored,  especially  purple,  dark  blue,  and  green,  and,  for  an  irides- 
cent splendor.  They  bad  also  beautiful  cups  and  goblets  of  colored 
glass,  which  were  sometimes  made  of  variegated  glass,  and  sometimes 
ingeniously  composed  of  glass  and  gold. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  Egyptians,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
signet,  even  to  the  sealing  of  their  sacrifices,  practiced  gem  sculpture 
with  great  success,  both  in  intaglio  and  in  relief;  but  more  particularly 
the  former.  Those  preserved  to  our  times  are  for  the  most  part  called 
scarabaeij  from  the  figure  resembling  a  beetie,  and  are  of  green  jasper, 
cornelian  and  calcedony. 

The  Greeks,  before  the  decline  of  their  country,  surpassed  all 
others  in  the  sculpturing  of  gems  and  precious  stones.  The  same 
skill  and  taste  that  characterized  their  architecture  and  sculpture,  is 
exhibited  in  all  their  arts,  more  particularly  gem  sculpture.  Theo- 
dore of  Samos,  who  engraved  a  lyre  on  an  emerald  belonging  to  the 
King  Polycrates  (556  B.  C.)  was  one  of  their  most  famous  engravers. 
In  relation  to  this  extraordinary  gem,  we  have  the  following  anecdote. 
"  Polycrates  was  remarkable  for  the  good  fortune  which  for  a  long 
period  constantly  attended  him ;  so  much  so,  that  Amasis,  king  of 
E^ypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  advised  him  by  letter,  to  break  the  course 
of  it,  by  depriving  himself  of  some  one  of  his  most  valuable  posses- 
sions.   This  advice  was  in  accordance  with  the  heathen  belief  that  a 
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long  career  of  uninterrupted  felicity  was  sure  to  terminate  in  the 
^atest  misery.  Polycrates,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  counsel 
of  Aniasis,  selected  an  emerald  ring,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
use  as  a  signet,  and  which  he  regarded  as  his  rarest  treasure,  em- 
barked  on  board  a  galley,  and,  when  he  had  reached  the  open  sea, 
consigned  this  ring  to  the  waves.  Strange  to  relate,  about  ^ve  or 
six  days  afterwards,  while  Polycrates  was  still  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  this  cosily  jewel,  a  fisherman  brought  to  his  place  a  large  fish 
which  he  had  caught,  and  on  opening  it,  the  lost  ring  was  found. 
Polycrates  informed  Amasis,  who  immediately  broke  off  his  alliance 
with  him,  through  fear  of  sharing  the  evil  foHune  with  which  he  was 
certain  that  the  ruler  of  Samos  would  be  visited/'  Tlie  interest  in 
this  work  has  been  newly  revived  by  the  announcement  that  "•  a  vine 
dresser  of  Albauo,  near  Rome,  has  foun#  in  a  vineyard  the  celebrated 
ring  of  Polycrates.  This  treasure,  the  history  of  which  is  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Schiller's  ballads,  was  brought  to  Rome  after  the  death 
of  Polycrates,  522  years  before  Christ  It  was  seen  also  by  Pliny, 
and  mentioned  by  him.  The  Emperor  Augustus  placed  it  in  a  golden 
case,  and  for  safety,  deposited  it  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The 
stone  of  the  ring  is  of  considerable  size,  and  oblong  in  form.  The 
engraving  on  it,  by  Theodore  of  Samos,  the  son  of  Telecles,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  It  represents  a  lyre  with  three  bees  flying  about ; 
below  on  the  right,  a  dolphin ;  on  the  left,  the  head  of  a  bull.  The 
name  of  the  engraver  is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  stone  is  slightly  concave,  not  highly  polished,  and  one 
corner  broken.  It  is  said  that  the  possessor  of  this  ring  has  been 
offered  $50,000  for  it,  (by  a  private  individual)  but  has  declined  it, 
expecting  to  make  a  more  profitable  bargain  with  the  £mperor  Alex- 
ander." 

This  art  was  carried  from  Greece  to  Rome,  where  Dioscorides 
engraved  the  head  of  Augustus  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the 
succeeding  Emperor  advanced  it  to  the  honor  of  being  the  imperial 
signet.  Among  the  later  £mperors,  the  luxury  of  wearing  gems 
about  the  person  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height.  Juvenal  in- 
forms us,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  weight  of  the 
summer  and  winter  ring ;  and  Martial  wittily  reminds  a  freed  man, 
who  indulged  this  folly  to  a  ridiculous  extent  that  the  size  of  his  ring 
was  better  suited  to  his  former  condition  than  his  present,  resem- 
bling more  the  link  of  a  fetter  than  a  persona^ornament.  Heliogaba- 
lus  was  attacked  by  Lampridius  for  covering  his  shoes  and  stockings 
with  engraved  gems,  as  if  the  elaborate  work  of  the  gem  sculptor 
could  be  admired  when  placed  on  the  feet. 
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Important  materials  for  the  history  of  art  are  furnished  by  gems. 
Dioscorides,  nvho  engraved  the  head  of  Augustus  which  the  Emperor 
himself  used  as  a  seal,  was  the  most  distinguished  worker  of  the  kind 
in  intaglios.  But  the  more  important  than  the  stones  preserved 
under  bis  name,  is  a  series  of  cameos  that  represent  the  Italian  and 
Claud ian  families  at  particular  epochs ;  and  besides  the  splendor  of 
the  material,  and  the  dexterity  in  using  it,  they  are  in  many  other 
respects  deserving  of  admiration.  In  all  the  principal  works  of  the 
kind,  the  same  cu«tom  prevails  of  representing  those  princes  as  di- 
vine beings  presiding  over  the  world  with  benignant  sway,  and  as 
present  manifestations  of  the  most  exalted  deities.  The  designs  are 
careful  and  full  of  expression,  although  they  do  not  exhibit  the  spirited 
handling  and  noble  forms  which  distinguish  the  gems  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  here,  as  well  as  in  the  reliefs  of  the  trium- 
phal arches,  and  *  mauy  statues  of  emperors,  a  peculiarly  Roman 
form  of  body  introduced,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  Grecian  by 
a  certain  heaviness. 

The  royal  collection  at  Paris,  and  the  British  museum  of  London, 
contain  numerous  ancient  engraved  cornelians  (which  was  the  favorite 
stone  for  that  purpose)  of  a  fine  description.  Many  of  the  latter 
were  found  in  the  field  of  Apulia,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans  so  signally.  Among  them  were  many  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  Hannibal  afterwards  sent  three  bushels  of  rings  to 
Carthage  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 

The  famous  Portland  vase,  was  probably  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  glass  imitations  of  gems.  The  figures  upon  it  are  of  a 
white  opaque  glass,  raised  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass,  which 
appears  black  until  ]^lAced  against  the  light.  The  figures  are  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  antiquarians  date  its  production  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  as  sculpture  unquestionably  de- 
clined after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Barberini  family,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  for  one 
thousand  guineas,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Portland. 

Mithridates,  whose  kingdom  was  the  great  mart  of  precious  stones, 
had,  according  to  Appian,  three  thousand  cups  of  onyx  with  gold 
chasings.  It  is  said,  that  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  eastern  con- 
quests, obtained  immense  treasures  in  cups  and  goblets,  'set  with 
engraved  gems.  The  noblest  work  of  this  kind  now  known,  is  the 
Gonzaga  cameo,  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  with  the 
heads  of  Ptolemy  the  Second  and  the  first  Arsinoe.  According  to 
Visconti,  it  is  nearly  half  a  foot  long.  Winckelman  has  published 
an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  finest  gems,  and  among  them  is  an 
exquisite  cameo  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  in  such  high  relief,  that 
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nearly  all  the  contour  of  the  figures,  in  the  most  delicate  wbite,  are 
detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  Mengs  the  painter,  at 
whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  of  Russia, 
for  three  thousand  Roman  crowns ;  and  if  it  were  again  thrown  into 
the  market,  probably  none  but  those  who  hold  royal  treasuries  could 
compete  for  the  possession  of  so  great  a  treasure  of  art 

While  learning  how  true  artistic  skill  creates  wealth,  how  these 
productions  of  nature  taken  in  the  rough  state  may  be  so  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  skillful  hand,  and  cultivated  taste  of  the  artist,  it  may 
be  asked,  if  making  precious  stones,  and  precious  metals  still  more 
precious,  thus  adding  treasure  to  treasure,  is  all  that  the  ancient 
artistes  accomplished  ?  By  no  means.  They  were  the  faithful,  and 
for  many  successive  periods,  the  only  historians.  Each  one  of  every 
age  contributed  his  part  towards  impressing  upon  the  temples,  tombs 
and  monuments  the  true  and  imperishable  records  of  the  religious 
worship,  domestic  habits,  social  customs,  and  historical  events  of  his 
own  nation  in  his  own  day ; — and  it  is  to  these  records  that  the  histo- 
rians of  the  present  tiihe  refer  for  information  respecting  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  that  have  either  lost  their  own  traditions,  or 
have  forever  perished  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ;  nay,  more — these 
same  records,  made  by  artists,  including  the  orders  of  architecture, 
the  pecular  forms  of  temples,  the  gems,  coins  and  medals,  in  their 
designs  and  styles  of  execution,  plainly  and  unmistakeably  indicate 
the  taste  of  a  people,  their  progress  in  cultivation,  their  power  and 
resources,  and,  at  the  same  time  delineate  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tions that  so  decidedley  mark  nationality,  with  a  truthfulness  and  per- 
manence that  belong  to  no  written  records. 

Antiquarians  and  learned  men  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  decide 
in  what  country,  and  among  what  people  the  arts  first  originated. 
The  theory  has  been,  that  they  had  their  beginning  in  some  one  na- 
tion from  whom  they  were  derived  by  others.  Yet,  the  works  of 
each  differ  decidedly  in  character.  The  Babylonian  structures  were  of 
vast  dimensions,  but  were  not  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  built  to 
stand  "till  tipe  shall  be  no  more."  The  taste  of  the  Phrenecians 
was  for  richness  of  color  and  of  ornament  The  Chinese  are  some- 
times curious  and  elaborate,  and  again,  very  simple  and  beautiful, 
exhibiting  a  variety  among  their  works  of  art,  that  shows  great  power 
of  invention.  The  Greeks,  wherever  they  may  have  received  their 
first  ideas  of  art,  cultivated  it,  as  they  did  all  other  pursuits,  on  sci- 
entific principles.  This  enabled  them  to  systematize  the  theory,  and 
establish  principles  for  the  practise  of  the  arts  which  are  now  consid- 
ered the  standard  by  all  cultivated  nations. 
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DUDLEY  OBSERVATORY  AT  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1856,  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  interest,  whether 
regarded  simply  as  commemorating  the  completion  of  a  beautiful 
memorial  of  affection,  a  monument  of  large  hearted  liberality,  or  as 
the  opening  of  another  temple  of  science,  with  performances  and  an 
audience  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  ceremony  was  only  the  cul- 
mination of  events  which  have  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  and 
the  observatory  is  in  all  probability,  only  part  of  a  great  American 
university,  which  will  have  its  seat  at  Albany. 

DuHng  the  summer  of  1852,  several  influential  gentlemen  of  Al- 
bany, became  impressed  with  the  convktion  that  something  more 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Though  aware  that  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, embracing  common  schools,  the  academies  and  colleges  has  an- 
swered all  the  purposes  which  their  respective  founders  had  in  view, 
still  there  was  a  deficiency  of  adequate  facilities  for  prosecuting  the 
higher  branches  of  education  to  their  fullest  extent;  in  consequence 
of  which,  young  men  were  driven  to  foreign  countries  for  advantages 
which  should  be  furnished  them  at  home.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  National  University,  an  institution  possessing  a  character  that 
would  meet  the  exigency  in  question.  Several  public  meetings  were 
held  at  Albany,  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  the  winter  of  1852-53, 
which  many  distinguished  gentlemen  and  scholars  from  other  states 
attended,  and  favored  with  their  sympathies  and  counsels.  As  a  result 
of  these  deliberations,  and  as  a  part  of  the  great  project,  it  was  resolved 
to  establish,  at  the  capitol  of  the  Empire  State,  an  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, with  such  instruments  and  agents  as  would  meet  the  present 
demands  of  astronomical  science. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  success  which  should  ultimately  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  gentlemen  who  especially  committed  themselves  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  they  received  from  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  a  donation  of  several  acres  of  valuable  land  as  an  appro- 
priate site  for  the  contemplated  building.  The  plot  of  ground  thus 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  science,  is  situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  within  its  corporate  limits,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  question.     It  rises  w^ith  an  elevation  so  gen- 
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tie  03  to  allow  of  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  terminating  in  a  beautiful  plateau  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  meet  every  desirable  object  connected  with  the 
contemplated  ediSce.  No  sooner  had  this  point  been  gained,  t^n 
another  donation  was  announced,  of  an  amount  which,  at  the  time, 
was  considered  nearly  if  not  i^uite  sufficient,  to  erect  and  complete  the 
Observatory  building.  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  a  lady  distinguished 
for  weaisli  and  liberality,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
devoted  husband,  cheerfully  appropriated  112,000  to  the  enterprise; 
in  consideration  of  which,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  the 
trustees  resolved  ih.it  ibo  Institution  should  be  called  The  Dudlky 
OnsEiiVATOHY.  The  favor  with  which  the  enterprise  had  been  thus 
received,  led  its  friends  to  hope  that  a  yet  more  extensive  plan  might 
be  entertained,  and  that  a  building  might  be  erected  of  more  ample 
dimensions  and  of  more  perfect  appliances  than  n-as  at  first  contem- 
plated, requiring  at  the  same  time  a  more  liberal  outlay  of  capital. 
In  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  Several  gentlemen  at  once  con- 
tributed, until  the  sum  of  125,000  was  secured.  In  the  winter  of 
1853,  an  act  of  incorporalic^  was  granted  by  the  legislature,  by  which 
the  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  of 
whom  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  is  President,  T.  W.  Olcott,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  J.  H.  Armsby,  Secretary.  The  Scientific  Council  who  have 
charge  of  the  Institution,  are  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Supt.  U,  S.  C.  S. ; 
Prof  Benjamin  Pierce,  Cambridge ;  Prof  Joseph  Henry,  Smithsonian 
Institution  ;  Dr.  It.  A.  Gould,  of  U.  S.  C.  S.  The  building  was  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring  of  1853 ;  upon  a  plan  defiigned  by  Prof. 
■  Mitehel,  and  Prof  Sears  C,  Walker,  and  under  the  superrision  of 
Prof,  O.  E.  Perkins,  and  completed  during  the  following  year.  The 
following  cut*  exhibits  the  exterior  view  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  u 
originally  finished. 
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The  foUoiring  diagrams  exhibit  the  exUroal  appearance,  aud  the 
interior  arrangements  of  iLe  structure  as  prepared  to  receive  the  in- 
stnimentg. 


Fig.  1    Gbddhd  Ft. 
A. — Collimaton. 
B. — Heliamiter. 
C. — Tnioait  Inslrument 
D.— Oloott  Meridian  Cirole. 


E.— Clocks. 

F, — Ch  ronograplu. 

G. — Computing  Rorani. 

H. — Libnuy. 
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The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
front  of  84  feet,  bj  72  f<^t  in  depth.  The  center  hall  through  which 
passes  the  great  pier  for  the  heliometer,  is  28  feet  square ;  the  east  and 
west  wings,  which  are  designed  for  the  meridian  circle  and  transit  in- 
struments, are  each  about  26  feet  square,  with  a  semi-circle  area,  in 
front  and  rear  for  collimator  piers,  and  provided  with  the  usual  open- 
ings in  the  meridian.  The  rear  or  north  wing  is  about  40  feet  square, 
divided  into  a  library  room  of  27  by  23  feet,  two  computing  rooms  of 
14  by  16  feet,  and  several  small  rooms  for  magnetic  apparatus,  for 
recording  observations,  <fec.  The  heliometer  room,  in  the  second 
story  is  of  a  circular  form  of  24  feet  diameter.  The  revolving  portion 
is  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  moving  by  ingenious  machinery.  The  main 
pier  for  the  heliometer  was  commenced  seven  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar,  with  a  base  of  15  by  15  feet,  resting  on  a  bed  of  con- 
crete and  rubble  of  24  inches  thick.  The  size  of  the  pier  was  gradu- 
ally reduced,  up  to  the  level  of  the  cellar  bottom,  where  it  is  10  by 
10  feet,  and  was  continued  of  this  size  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
height.  The  whole  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of  large 
stone,  well  bedded.  The  piers  in  the  circle  and  transit  rooms  and  for 
the  clocks  and  collimators  are  constructed  with  the  same  care,  of 
similar  material.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  great  thickness, 
and  made  of  the  best  quality  of  pressed  brick.  The  basement  story, 
the  window  sills,  caps,  corner  blocks,  belt  courses,  and  portico  are  con- 
structed of  dressed  free  stone.  The  library  room  and  computing 
rooms  of  the  north  wing  are  warmed  by  heated  air  from  a  basement 
furnace,  great  care  being  taken  to  cut  off  all  heat  from  the  main  build- 
ing. Both  the  circle  and  transit  rooms  have  been  recently  enlarged 
under  the  directions  of  Dr.  Gould,  giving  a  circular  form  to  the  front 
And  rear  walls  to  make  room  for  collimator  piers,  and  for  much  larger 
instruments  than  were  at  first  designed.  A  beautiful  marble  bust  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  executed  by  E.  D.  Palmer,  is  to  be  placed  opposite  the 
principal  entrance. 

At  the  Providence  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  1855,  Professor  Bache,  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  proposed  to  Dr.  Armsby  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  heliometer  at  Albany,  and  to  furnish  observers  from 
the  Coast  Survey  to  take  charge  of  it,  provided  the  requisite  funds 
could  be  furnished  for  its  purchase.  Dr.  Armsby  guarantied  the 
amount  necessary,  and  wrote  Mr.  Olcott  to  this  effect  Mr.  Oloott  read 
the  letter  to  Mrs.  Dudley,  and  she  cheerfully  contributed  $6,000  for 
the  purpose.  This  sum  was  soon  increased  to  $8,000,  and  subse- 
quently to  $14,500.  Mr.  Olcott  at  the  same  time  contributed  $5,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  splendid  meridian  circle,  by  Pistor  ic  Martina, 
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of  Berlin.  This  is  the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  named  by  the  Scientific  Council  in  honor  of  its  generous 
donor,  The  Olcott  Meridian  Circle.  A  fine  transit  instrument,  also  by 
Pistor  &  Martins,  ordered  by  Prof.  Bache,  occupies  the  west  wing  of 
the  building,  the  Olcott  circle  the  east,  and  the  Dudley  heliometer  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  central  tower.  Several  valuable  clocks,  barometers 
and  thermometers  have  been  ordered  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
chronographs  are  made  by  the  celebrated  artist,  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Boston. 

The  construction  of  the  heliometer  has  been  confided  by  Dr.  Gould, 
after  visiting  the  workshops  of  Europe,  to  our  eminent  countryman, 
Charles  A.  Spencer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  European  tour  to 
visit  the  best  observatories  of  England  and  the  continent 

At  the  inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  on  the  28th  of 

August,  1856,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  trustees  by  Mrs. 

Dudley,  was  read. 

Albamt,  AnguBt  14th,  1856. 

To  THB  TBUSTBBf  OF  TBB  DlTDLBT  ObIBETATORT.     . 

Gentlbmen — ^I  Boaroely  need  refer  in  a  letter  to  yon,  to  the  modest  beginning 
and  gradual  growth  of  the  Institution  over  which  you  preside,  and  of  which  you 
are  the  responsible  guardians.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  period  in  its  history, 
when  its  inauguration  gives  to  it,  and  to  yon,  some  degree  of  prominence,  ana 
which  must  stamp  our  past  eflforts  with  weakness  and  inconsideration,  or  exalt 
those  of  the  future,  to  the  measure  of  liberality  necessary  to  certain  success.  Tou 
have  a  building  erected,  and  instrnmenti  engaged  of  unrivaled  excellence,  and  it 
now  remains  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  uie  Astronomer  Royal  of  England,  in 
giving  permanency  to  the  establishment.  The  very  distinguished  Professors, 
Bache,  Pierce  and  Grould,  state  in  a  letter  which'  I  have  been  permitted  to  see, 
that  to  expand  this  Institution  to  the  wants  of  American  Science,  and  the  honors 
of  a  National  character,  will  require  an  investment  which  will  yield  annually  not 
less  than  $10,000.  And  these  gentlemen  say  in  the  letter  referred  to—'*  If  the 
greatness  of  your  giving  can  rise  to  this  occasion,  as  it  has  to  all  our  previous  sug- 
gestions with  such  unflinching  magnanimity,  we  promise  you  our  earnest  and 
hearty  co-operation,  and  stake  our  reputations  that  the  scientific  success  shall  fill 
up  the  measure  of  your  hopes  and  anticipations." 

For  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  rich  in  Scientific  rewards  and  National  glo- 
ry,— guarantied  by  men  with  reputations  as  exalted  and  enduring  as  the  skies  up- 
on which  they  are  written,  contributions  should  be  general  and  not  confined  to  an 
individual  or  a  place. 

For  myself,  I  offer  as  my  share  of  the  required  endowment,  the  sum  of  $50,000 
in  addition  to  the  advances  which  I  have  already  made,  and  trusting  that  the 
name  which  you  have  given  to  the  Observatory  may  not  be  considered  as  an  un- 
deserved compliment,  and  that  it  will  not  diminish  the  public  regards,  by  giving 
to  the  Institution  a  seemingly  individual  character. 

I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Tour  obH  serv*t, 

Blandina  Duduet. 

The  sum  thus  gracefully  tendered  swelled  the  subscription  of  Mr. 
Dudley  to  $76,500-— one  of  the  largest  contributions  to  the  advance- 
went  of  science  ever  made  in  any  age  or  country  during  the  life  time  of 
the  donor.  When  the  reading  of  the  letter  ceased,  the  vast  assembly 
arose  simnltaneonsly  to  their  feet,  and  greeted  the  noble  and  generous 
donor  with  the  most  enthusiastic  cheers. 
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INAUQUBATION  or   THB  IM7DLIY  OMBETATOKT. 

The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  August,  1856,  under  a  tent  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  in  the  presence  of  over  ^ve  thousand  people, 
comprising  the  largest  representation  of  American  science  and  litera- 
ture, ever  witnessed.  We  present  to  our  readers  a  large  portion  of 
the  interesting  and  eloquent  addresses  made  on  the  occasion. 

Ex- Governor  Hunt,  in  opening  the  exercises  of  the  inauguration 
pronounced  the  following  enlogy  on  Senator  Dudley,  in  whose 
honor  the  observatorv  was  named,  and  in  whose  commemoration 
the  donations  of  Mrs.  Dudley,  had  been  made. 

CiiARLKs  E.  Dudley  was  a  man  whose  sterling  niorits  would  have  ensured  a 
high  place  amon;r  the  first  eitlzens  of  Greeoe  or  Rome,  in  the  virtuous  ajje  of  either 
Republic,  when  integrity  and  patriotism  were  the  only  pasttports  to  popular  emi- 
nence. l»efi»re  proe  nding  to  enlarge  upon  his  character,  permit  nic  to  observe 
that  he  was  the  iViend  of  my  youth,  and  that  many  years  of  intercourse,  during 
which  it  was  my  goo:!  fortuite  to  receive  numerous  proofs  of  his  kindness, 
gave  him  a  stronor  hoU  upon  my  affections.  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  wise  coun- 
sels, for  tfcnerons  patron;ige,  and  above  all,  for  a  bright  example  of  manliness  and 
honor  whieh  animate/i  his  whole  life  and  conduct.  The  memory  of  these  personal 
relations  revives  in  my  breast  feelings  of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  time  can- 
not extinguish.  Mr.  Duiley's  career  presented  a  beautiful  illubtration of  the  ele- 
vating ti'ndenoy  of  our  free  American  institutions.  Nature  hod  endowed  him 
with  a  clear  viyorc^is  irjt  licet,  and  high  moral  suseeptibililies.  These  characteristics 
were  stri-ngthencd  by  timely  culture  and  the  purest  social  influences.  In  early 
life  he  enj<iyed  unusual  advantages  for  foreign  travel,  and  became  conversant  with 
the  manut-i-a  and  institutions  of  other  countries.  The  principles  of  Commerce, 
in  its  grand  relations  to  the  public  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  as  a  peaceful  agen- 
cy of  human  progress  and  civilization,  became  his  favorite  subject  of  investigsition. 
While  his  acquirements  wore  varit-d  and  extensive,  he  made  himself  specially  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  in  ancient  and  mtidern 
times  ;  with  the  causes  which  affeet  their  growth  and  decline  ;  with  the  practical 
working  of  the  commercial  systems  adopted  bv  different  nations ;  and  his  rich 
stores  of  information  on  these  subjt'cts  enabled  him  to  render  important  service  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  his  own  country.  I  lis  attainments  in  this  department  of 
plolitical  economy,  ahd  a  remarkable  faculty  for  discrimination  in  deducing  from 
.^peneral  theories  safe  practical  conclusions,  with  ref.'renc<*  tc  the  actual  condition 
of  af&irs,  qualified  him  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  commer- 
cial policy  with  a  convincing  elearnitM  of  elucidation.  In  my  intercourse  with  tho 
world,  I  have  mrt^ly  met  a  statesman  whose  knowledge  on  this  class  of  subjects 
was  more  complete,  or  whos.3  observations  were  more  comprehensive  and  profound. 

After  di'voting  some  years  to  the  pureuits  of  commerce,  in  which  his  labors 
were  rewarded  by  abundant  success,  Mr.  Dudley  retired  from  active  bnsiness  and 
beaime  a  eitiz-'u  of  Albany,  where  he  was  allied  by  marriage  with  one  of  its 
most  r-'Fp  'cted  and  influential  families.  Among  the  people  of  this  city,  where  he 
p:u<fr'd  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  where  his  honorable  discharge  of  duty  in 
cveiy  relation  of  life  made  him  "observed  of  all  observers,"  it  would  seem  un- 
neces-^ary  to  dwell  ujwn  the  virtues  which  adorned  his  character,  and  elicited  re- 
pe4it<>d  expressions  of  public  regard  and  confidence. 

In  a  community  so  appreciative  of  merit,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
should  remain  in  tranquil  n  tirement.  From  time  to  time  he  was  called  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  stations  of  eminent  dignity  and  importance,  and  he  never  failed 
to  disneharge  his  tru.st  with  fidelity  and  capacity.  He  was  chosen  more  than  once 
to  preside  over  the  municipal  administration  of  this  city,  as  its  Chief  Magistrate ; 
and  m  this  position  he  rendered  servU^es  which  are  still  remembered  with  grati- 
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tude.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  JsTew  York  he  identified  liis  name  with 
beneficent  measures  which  have  contributed  largely  to  tho  intellectual  progress 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  him  our  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments found  a  firm  and  en1ight<;n€d  supporter.  He  was  an  effective  advocate  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  at  a  time  when  that  magnificent  undertaking  was  denounced  as  vi- 
sionary, and  its  completion  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  strong  and  determined  opposi- 
tion. But  I  regard  it  as  his  highest  merit,  as  a  legislator  for  the  State,  that  he  was  a 
zealous  and  constant  friend  of  tho  cause  of  education.  Every  measure  calculated 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  whether  by  the  extension  of  oar  common 
school  system  or  the  creation  of  new  institutions  of  learning,  received  from  him 
an  earnest  and  powerful  support. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Dudley  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  a  station  which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  respected  members  of  that 
body  at  a  time  when  Clay  and  Webster  and  Calhoun  gave  lustre  to  the  Senatorial 
office.  On  questions  affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  his  thor* 
ough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade  gave  an  important  weight  to  his  opinions. 
As  a  Senator  he  was  distinguished  among  bis  peers  for  ripe  intelligence,  true  pat- 
riotism and  a  spirit  of  candor  which  inspired  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  bis 
motives  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  It  frequently  occurs  that  these  ster- 
ling qualities  are  of  more  value  to  the  country,  in  \U  legislative .  bodies,  than  the 
most  brilliant  displays  of  iu]})aBsioned  eloquence.  It  was  Mr.  Dudley's  fortune  to 
act  a  prominent  part,  on  the  stage  of  public  events  in  times  of  intense  political  ex- 
citement. Though  decided  in  his  opinions,  adhering  always  to  his  avowed  princi- 
ples with  unyielding  firmness,  party  spirit  never  ventured  to  assail  the  integrity 
of  his  conduct,  or  to  question  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  He  cherished  warm 
political  attachments,  yet  was  he  no  partizan  in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  he  loved 
Ceesar  much,  he  loved  Rome  more,  and  regarded  the  welfare  of  his  country  as 
paramount  to  the  interests  of  any  party. 

On  several  occasions  he  exhibited  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  powerful  political  influences.  In  every  relation,  public  and  private,  he 
was  governed  by  a  controlling  sense  of  justice,  and  discharged  his  duty  with  that 
true  moral  courage  which  rejects  all  fear,  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  His 
personal  deportment  exhibited  that  blending  of  dignity  and  courtesy  which  in- 
spires a  mingled  sentiment  of  homage  and  affection.  In  all  the  intercourse  of  life 
he  displayed  a  refined  sense  of  propriety.  Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  he 
avoided  no  duty,  and  shrank  from  no  responsibility  which  a  statesman  or  a  citizen 
can  be  justly  required*  to  assume.  He  sought  no  prominence,  but  accepted  the 
honors  which  were  conferred  upon  him  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

This  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  tlie  character  and  career  of  Charles  E. 
Dudley.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  he  departed  this  life,  loved  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best;  honored  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  mourned  by  the  country  which  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  By  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  his  beloved  and  venerable  widow,  the  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  the  object  of  his  fondest  afifections,  still  survives.  To  her  be- 
reaved spirit,  during  the  long  perio<l  of  her  loneliness,  tho  recollection  of  his  vir- 
tues and  life-long  devotion  to  her  happiness,  and  the  hope  of  re-union  in  the 
realms  of  immortal  felicity,  have  been  a  source  of  unfailing  consolation. 

**  Like  lamps  in  eastern  sepalchres, 

Amid  my  hearts  deep  gloom. 

Affection  sheds  iu  holiest  light 

Upon  mv  hustMind's  tomb  ; 

And  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim, 

So  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead 

Unless  it  glow  for  him." 

To  her  has  been  reserved  the  pious  office  of  rearing  an  appropriate  monument 
to  his  memory.  How  generously,  how  nobly  this  sacred  duty  has  been  performed, 
will  be  recorded  and  remembered  during  all  future  time !  The  recollection  of  her 
constancy  and  gmnificenoe  will  be  cherished  by  coming  generations,  until  the  earth 
shall  give  up  its  dead.  Her  tribute  of  afK*otion  to  a  departed  husband  is  a  grace- 
ful ofifering  upon  the  altar  of  Science  and  Truth.    In  preparing  a  sepulchre  and 
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raising  a  tomb  to  perpetuate  hi*  memory,  she  has  built  an  edifice  whioh  pointi  to 
the  heavens,  and  created  an  instrumentality  which  shall  unfold  the  mystiBriea  of 
the  spheres  and  display  the  wonders  of  the  firmament  to  mortal  vision.  By  ren- 
dering this  suitable  and  deserved  honor  to  his  fame,  she  has  immortalized  her  own. 
The  Dudley  Observatory  will  forever  associate  the  names  of  both  with  the  high- 
est glories  of  science,  and  the  most  exalted  manifestations  of  benefioenoa. 

REMARKS  or  DR.   B.   A.   GOULD. 

I4ADIB8  AND  Gbntlimkn  : 

The  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  me,  by  those  whose  wishes  are  sufficient  oom- 
mands,  ana  whom  it  would  be  more  than  ingratitude  to  refuse,  of  presenting  to 
yon  a  simple  statement  of  the  efibrts  which  have  been  recently  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  observatory  of  Albany ;  a  temple  of  science  which  is  not 
only,  as  we  hope,  to  render  the  name  of  this  munificent  and  hospitable  city  as  das- 
■io  as  it  is  dear  to  all  our  hearts,  but  at  the  pame  time  to  enshrine  the  memory  of 
A  noble  name,  and  of  an  affection  fiir  more  worthily  expressed  than  that  of  an  Ar- 
temisia. History  tells  of  Mausolus,  a  monarch  remarkable  for  his  exalted  char- 
acter and  his  personal  beauty.  His  stricken  widow,  after  foiling  for  a  while  into 
Uie  deepest  affliction,  rose  finally  above  her  sorrow,  and  reared  thai  splendid  mon- 
ument known  as  a  wonder  of  the  world.  She  gave  to  it  her  husband's  name,  and 
even  now,  when  thousands  of  years  have  passed  away,  the  Mausoleum  is  a  word 
familiar  to  your  ears.  But  a  more  than  Artemisia  is  here — a  more  than  Mausole- 
um crowns  yon  verdant  summit,  fVom  within  whose  walls  shall  go  out  light  and 
truth  unto  the  nations.  Such  deeds  as  these  demand  no  common  tongue  to  do  them 
honor — and  you  know  whose  tongue  is  enlisted  in  their  praise.  Nor  will  I  forget 
it.  Be  mine  the  simple  task  to  tell  the  simple  tale,  and  let  the  eloquence  of  truth 
be  its  simple  ornament. 

The  aspirations  of  our  countrymen  for  some  high  educational  seminary  in  the 
land,  that  shall  receive  American  vonth  where  the  colleges  leaves  them,  and  af- 
ford the  same  facilities  for  the  higneet  culture  in  specialities  that  the  colleges  oflTer 
lor  the  general  acquisition  of  information,  refinement  and  taste ; — and  which  shall 
supply  to  our  own  young  men  the  combined  sources  of  knowledge,  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  compeDed  to  seek  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  have  within 
a  few  years  found  expression  in  various  places ;  but  nowhere  has  the  efiurt  to 
bring  the  aspirations  to  fulfilment  been  so  vigorous  as  in  this  city  of  Albany.  Du- 
ring the  summer  of  1852,  several  public  meetings  were  held  here  in  reference  to 
this  great  end,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that,  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinary political  excitement  of  the  succeeding  winter  suddenly  thwarted  the  plans 
of  the  friends  of  a  national  university,  the  legislature  of  this  state,  assembled  in 
yonder  capitol,  would  have  enacted  into  a  law  that  bill,  which  they  had  already 
discussed,  and  which  would  have  given  to  this  eapital  city  a  high  pre-eminence  as 
the  western  home  of  science,  letters  and  art.  But  the  effi>rt  has  not  been  fruit- 
less, and  as  a  part  of  that  great  scheme  which  may,  let  us  hope,  yet  be  carried  in- 
to eflfectual  reality,  it  was  resolved  to  found  an  Astronomical  observatory ;  and 
the  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  individuals  met  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  response. 
Three  gentlemen,  Mesmrs.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  Wm.  H.  De  Witt,  and  Ezra  P. 
Prentice,  immediately  contributed  $1,000  each,  and  Mr.  De  Witt  subsequently 
incrtased  his  subscription  to  $1,500.  Gen.  Stephen  Van  RensKlaer  contributed 
several  acres  of  valuable  land  as  an  appropriate  site  for  the  building.  After  this, 
Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley — a  name  now  known  to  you  all  as  synonymous  with  muni- 
ficence andpatriotism,  subscribed  the  sum  of  $13,000  in  token  of  her  respect  for  the 
memory  of  a  devoted  husband ;  and  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Institution  re- 
ceived by  vote  of  the  Trustees,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  the  name  of 
Dudley  Observatory.  Mrs.  Dudley  meniH>ns  it  as  among  her  most  pleasing  re- 
flections, that  her  distinguished,  excellent  and  afTectionate  nnsband  cherished  du- 
ring his  life-time  a  special  interest  in  this  department  of  science,  and  that  no  ap- 
propriation could  be  made  by  her  more  consonant  with  what  his  tastes  and  wishi'v 
would  undoubtedly  have  been.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  plan,  prompted  to 
still  greater  interest ;  and  many  more  gentleman  came  forward  with  contributions 
until  the  total  «um  of  $25,000  was  secured,  with  which  to  erect  a  building  on  a 
larger  scale  than  had  been  originally  contemplated.  By  the  act  of  incorporation 
the  govemroent^of  the  institution  b  vested  in  a  board  of  trusteeS|  of  which  Gen. 
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Stephen  Van  Rennelaer  is  President  ^  and  in  order  that  the  building  might  be  in 
all  respeota  aooordant  with  the  present  demands  of  astronomy,  the  plans  were 
drawn  by  Messrs.  Walter  &  Wilson,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Prof. 
Mitchel,  of  Cincinnati,  a  gentleman  who  needs  no  enconium  here.  The  erection 
of  the  building  in  conformity  with  these  plans  was  intrnsted  to  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  Greorge  R.  Perkins,  then  a  resident  of  Albany,  who  gave  to  it  his  unremit- 
ting attention.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  84  feet  front  by  72  in 
depth, — ^a  tower  with  revolving  cupola  rising  from  the  centre,  fbr  the  reception  of 
the  heliometer,  or  an  equatorial  telescope,  should  one  hereafter  be  obtained.  The 
central  poi-tion  is  28  feet  square ;  the  east  and  west  rooms,  which  are  for  the  me- 
ridian instruments,  are  each  about  23  feet  square,  but  large  semi-cylindrical  pro- 
jections of  6  feet  radius  are  now  building,  both  north  and  south,  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  collimator  piers.  The  north  wing,  which  is  about  40  feet  square, 
contains  a  room  for  the  library,  together  with  four  small  rooms,  two  of  which 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  computers.  The  cylindrical  tower  is  22  feet  in  di- 
ameter, revolving  upon  iron  balls. 

The  foundations  of  this  edilice  were  laid  in  the  spring  of  1853,  the  building 
completed  within  the  year,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole  enterprise  entrusted  to 
Pi*of.  Mitchel.  But  circumstances  rendering  him  unable  to  take  charge  of  the 
Observatory  at  that  time,  the  building  remained  for  two  or  three  years  unocca-  , 
pied.  Still  th{)  seed  already  planted  had  swelled,  germinated,  and  taken  deep 
root.  It  has  been  said  that  still  waters  run  deept>8t ;  and  while  the  Observatory 
building  sat  placidly  upon  the  beautiful  Van  Rensselaer  hill,  like  an  uncrowned 
queen,  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  were  expanding  to  the  reception  of 
Uiat  great  afTection  for  learning,  science  and  patriotic  effort,  which  characterizes 
them  before  the  world  to-day.  The  Diw-School  of  the  University  of  Albany  was 
organized,  and  the  Medical  School  entered  upon  its  new  life ;— each  of  these,  like 
the  Observatory,  forming  in  name  and  nature,  if  not  in  organization,  a  part  of 
what  we  trust  may  one  day  become  the  great  National  American  University. 

Thus  stood  afialrs  one  year  ago,  at  the  Ih*ovidence  meeting  of  the  American 
Association.  And  now  I  come  to  the  mention  of  a  name  whose  sympathetic  in- 
fluence calls  up  all  the  generous  feelings  of  the  heart,  a  name  which  I  cannot 
lightly  utter,  for  it  belongs  to  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  and  to  mention  is 
but  to  praise.  It  is  his  whose  agency  is  evident  in  all  good  works ;  whose  thought- 
fulness  is  conspicuous  in  all  kindly  actions ;  his,  to  whom  is  in  great  part  due  the 
establishment  of  many  a  noble  institution  in  this  city  of  his  adoption  and  his  love, 
forming  an  imp^ishable  monument  of  his  public  spirit ;  his,  whose  efibrts  were 
among  the  most  untiring  in  behalf  of  the  University,  his,  whose  mild  and  gentle 
persuasiveness,  whose  modest,  retiring,  disinterested  zeal  conferred  on  this  Asso- 
otation  a  priceless  boon  under  the  form  of  asking  one,  when  he  persuaded  it  to 
disregard  all  precedent  by  returning  after  the  expiration  of  a  single  lustrum,  and 
holding  now  for  the  second  time  its  session  in  this  great-hearted  capital.  There 
is  no  need  of  saying  that  this  name  is  Jambs  H.  Armsbt.  God  blese  him.!  tor  1^ 
is  blessing  God^s  earth,  and  the  world  is  better  that  he  lives  in  it. 

Dr.  Armsby  came  to  Providence  a  year  ago,  bearing  the  invitation  from  Albany 
that  the  Association  would  hold  the  seasion  of  1856  in   this  city.    Prof.  Peirce 
was  about  the  same  time  communicating  to  astronomers  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations relative  to  the  determination  of  the  longitude  by  means  of  occultations  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  fine  and  precise  measurements 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  numerous  stars  of  this  group.    The  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Coast  Survey  had  approved  this  plan  and  adopted  it,  as  essential  in 
his  work.    This  was  enough  for  Dr.  Armsby ;  he  saw  in  it  a  means  of  usefulness 
for  the  Dudley  Observatory,  and  on  learning  that  a  heliometer  was  the  instru- 
ment most  appropriate  for  the  class  of  observations  required,  he  guaranteed  upon 
his  own  responsibility  that  Albany  would  provide  one,  although  none  yet  existed 
within  the  United  States.    He  immediately  hastened  to  Newport  to  confer  with' 
that  friend  of  all  noble  enterprises,  the  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.    On  finding  that 
Mr.  Pruyn  had  led  Newport,  he  returned  to  Albany,  and  after  farther  conference- 
with  Mr.  Olcott,  came  back  to  Providence  with  a  confirmation  of  his  guarantee,, 
provided  that  the  Coast  Survey  would  take  for  a  while  the  directioi^  and  control 
of  the  Observatory  for  its  observations.    Within  ten  days  several  meetings  of  pub- 
Ko-Bpirited  citizens  were  held  in  Albany,  which  resulted  in  my  departure  for  £u- 
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rope,  provided  with  both  the  authority  and  tho  means  of  obtaining  several  Instm- 
ments  of  the  first  class,  and  proud  not  merely  of  being  able  thus  to  oontribnte  a 
humble  mit«  towards  the  great  work,  but  of  the  tale  which  I  might  tell,  and  of 
Albany  a  city  of  the  western  continent.  A  scientific  council  was  appointed  by 
the  Trustees,  boasting  the  great  names  of  Bache,  Pcirce  and  Henry.  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley increased  her  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Observatory  and  of  all  lovers  of 
science,  by  offering  96,000,  tho  estimated  purchase-money  for  the  heliometer,  and 
a  day  or  two  after,  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  trustees,  she  increased  the  donation 
to  5^8,000 — or  more  if  needed.  Two  other  gentlemen,  through  Thomas  W.  01- 
cott,  Esq.,  became  responsible  for  a  meridian'Circle,tobo  provided,  without  any 
limitation  as  to  expense,  and  Prof.  Bache  empowered  me  to  order  for  the  Coast- 
Survey,  a  transit-instrument  of  tho  best  possible  construction  which  could  be  de- 
vised. The  lion.  KrastuB  Corning  of  this  city  subscribed  $1,000  for  providing 
the  Observatory  with  time,  and  Henry  Q.  liawley,  Esq.,  volunteered  to  supply 
the  apparatus  for  making  and  distributing  gas  according  to  the  new  and  admirable 
method  of  Mr.  Aubiu.  This  new  and  unexpected  liberality  was  inspiring,  electri- 
fying. The  occasion  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  Al- 
bany grew  to  meet  it.  It  made  one  prouder,  if  possible,  while  standing  on  tlie 
eastern  continent,  to  call  himself  an  American.  The  meridian-circle  and  the 
transit-instrument  were  ordored  in  Berlin.  They  are  of  unsurpassed  magnitude, 
and  of  a  new  construction,  the  chief  points  of  which  have  already  been  presentea 
to  the  physical  section  of  the  Association  which  has  this  day  adjourned.  And 
it  was  my  high  privilege  on  that  occasion  to  become  the  vehicle  of  the  public  an- 
nouncement, that  the  trustees,  at  the  instance  of  the  Scientific  Council,  had  giv- 
en to  that  new  and  exquisitely  beautiful  meridian  circle  the  honored  name  of  01- 
cott,  which  is  already  engraved  upon  it  in  deep  and  ineffaceable  oharacteia,  to  en- 
dure so  long  as  the  instrument  itself  exists.  Not  that  the  name  needed  the  chisel, 
but  that  the  trustees  felt  it  doe  to  themselves  to  find  some  outlet  for  their  over- 
flowing admiration  and  respect.  These  instruments  are  probably  already  on  their 
way.  The  sidereal  clock  was  ordered  in  Ahona,  and  is  of  a  construction  still 
more  peculiar  than  that  of  the  meridian  instruments.  It  will  soon  be  here  and  be 
described.  The  clock  for  mean  time  has  been  made  by  our  accomplished  fellow- 
citizen,  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Boston.  Its  pendulum  has  no  weights,  and  needs  no 
winding. 

Henceforth  the  visitors  to  tho  Observatory  will  find,  on  entering  the  door,  a 
deep  niche  in  front  of  them,  in  which  will  be  placed  the  elegant  bust  of  Charles 
E.  Dudley,  sculptured  by  an  Albany  artist,  the  inimitable  Palmer,  and  dedicated 
by  an  aflectiouate  widow  to  the  ntbiiiory  of  Dudley  and  the  advancement  of  as- 
tronomy. On  the  right  is  the  great  marble  dial,  three  feetsquare,  which  shows  the 
Observatory  time,  beat  by  the  beautiful  electro-magnetic  pendulum  which  is  swing- 
ing on  the  left,  and  which  is  not  only  to  supply  this  city  with  its  time  correct  to 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  but  is  to  flash  it  along  the  electric  wire  till  its  little  tick 
be  heaid  upon  the  lakes  and  at  the  ocean,  and  in  all  the  railroad  stations  lying 
between — the  stay  of  the  navigator,  the  guardian  of  the  traveler,  tho  safeguard 
of  human  life,  and  the  promoter  of  human  welfare  on  land  and  sea.  An  ele- 
gantly engraved  marble  inscription  below  it  commemorates  the  name  of  the  donor. 

A  beautiful  chronograph  already  completed  by  Mr.  Farmer  and  constructed  in 
conformity  with  his  own  ideas  on  a  new  and  improved  principle,  is  now  in  the 
Observatoi-y,  to  be  followed  by  at  least  two  more.  Dials  in  ever}'  room  will  tele- 
graphically record  the  time  iudic&t<?d  by  the  normal  clock  imbedded  in  the  mas- 
sive pier  below ;  while  the  Corning  clock  sends  out  the  corresponding  mean  or 
civil  time,  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Of  the  scientific  bearings  of  all 
this,  I  do  not  speak,  for  my  duty  at  present  is  historical  alone. 

Of  the  heliometer  notliing  has  as  yet  been  told  you.  Tliis  is  the  most  delicate, 
complicated  and  difficult  of  construction  of  all  the  implements  of  the  astronomer. 
There  seemed  but  one  European  artist  to  whom  such  a  work  should  be  intrusted ; 
and  the  common  voice  of  the  astronomers  of  every  nation  pointed  to  the  brothers 
Repsold  of  Hamburg,  the  builders  of  the  magnificent  heliometer  of  Oxford,  by 
far  the  first  of  its  class.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  voice  of  Europe  directed 
with  one  adbord  to  Repsold.  Not  so  the  voice  of  America.  Knowing  the  splen- 
did triumphs  of  German  and  French  mechanic  art,  knowing  the  exalted  reputa- 
>tion  tliat  most  worthily  adorns  Repsold's  name — ^the  Trustees  of  the  Dudley  Ob- 
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Bervatory  have  yet  confided  the  oonstniotion  of  this  exquisitely  delicate  instru- 
ment to^our  ooantryman,  and  the  great  Dudley  Helioineter,  (for  which  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley, who  had  so  munificently  raised  her  $6000  to  $8,000,  lias  now  raised  the 
$b,000  to  $14,500,)  is  to  be  built  by  our  countrj'roan  Spencer,  here  in  this  city 
of  Albany.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  here  in  the  presence  of 
these  five  thousand  witnesses,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  with  the  full  sense  of  the 
responsibility  before  the  whole  scientific  world  which  the  declaration  entails,  kt 
me  say  to  you,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  will  never  regret  jt. 
We  have  been  long  indebted  to  Europe — it  is  time  that  Europe  should  be  indebted 
to  America.  Mr.  Spencer  has  traversed  the  European  continent  since  May  last, 
and  examined  the  chief  triumphs  of  instrumentjil  art.  lie  has  met,  like  his 
countrymen  who  have  preceded  him,  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  great 
hearts  of  men  like  Airy,  Johnson,  Challis,  Argclander,  Struve  and  Encke ;  and 
found  the  open  hand  of  friendship  extended  to  the  new  star  in  the  terrestrial  con- 
stellation. The  hearts  of  the  astronomers  of  the  old  world  are  beating  with  us 
to-day  and  now.  Johnson,  Argelander,  Hansen,  Struve,  Peters,  know  the  day 
and  hour,  and  while  we  thfnk  of  them  and  their  cordial  aid  and  fellowship  witli 
respectful  affection,  as  we  do  now,  they  are  thinking  of  us  here,  and  sending  us 
their  unseen,  but  not  unfelt,  sympathies  and  congratulations. 

Thus  stands  the  Dudley  Observatory  to-day,  the  day  of  its  inauguration.  Tlie 
enlargement  of  the  building  needs  but  a  few  weeks  for  its  completion.  By  that 
time  the  meridian-instruments  will  have  arrived,  and  the  clocks  will  bo  sending 
their  mystic  signals  to  all  the  dials,  even  as  the  Corning  clock  now  ticks  above 
my  head.  The  chronographic  apparatus  and  the  heliometer  have  been  ordered, 
and  tlie  means  provided  for  their  construction. 

Jjadies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  so  long  detaining  yon  from  the 
eloquence  which  we  all  know  to  be  in  sU>re  from  the  golden -mouthed  scholar, 
who  has  at  so  much  sacrifice  come  hither  to  contribute  the  splendid  offering  of 
his  oratory.     Let  me  close  with  a  single  remark. 

The  implements  are  now  at  hand.  But  they  must  be  used.  Where  are  the 
observers,  the  computers,  the  books,  the  houses?  W^here  is  the  Observatory  to 
look  for  the  means  of  publishing  its  results,  when  once  attained  ?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  efforts  made  thus  far,  must  be  considered  but  the  beginning — ^yct 
as  the  citizens  of  this  state,  and  of  this,  its  capital  city,  have  never  thus  &i' 
failed  to  respond  to  every  demand  upon  their  liberality,  as  their  ideas  have 
always  grown  to  meet  the  emergency,  let  us  have  faith  I  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  scientific  world  are  upon  this  patriotic  and  noble  efibrt  If  my  instincts 
lead  me  right,  those  eyes  may  yet  be  dazzled. 

REMARKS  OF  PROF.  A.  D.  BACUE. 

Prof.  Bache  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  make  an  announcement 
which  though  it  did  not  belong  immediately  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory  was  nevertheless  intimately  connected  with  the  progi'ess  of  astro- 
nomical science  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  known  to  many  whom  he  addressed  that  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
closed  the  lucid  and  terse  account  of  the  organization,  and  arrangements  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory,  had  not  many  years  ago  returned  from  Europe  where  lie 
had  been  to  study  under  Gauss,  and  Schumacher,  and  Euche,  those  methods  of 
analysis  and  of  observation  which  they  had  done  so  much  to  perfect,  full  of  the 
desire  to  rival  the  institutions  of  the  old  world  by  creations  in  the  new.  He  found 
observatories  established  here,  and  supplied  wiXh  instruments,  and  in  part  with 
observers,  and  with  the  means  of  publishing  from  time  to  time  their  observations. 
But  no  vehicle  for  the  current  higher  astronomical  science  of  the  day,  no  journal 
upon  the  plan  of  that  established  by  the  lamented  Schumacher,  existed  in  the  coun- 
try. The  importance  of  such  a  means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  astronomi- 
cal research  could  not  be  overrated,  but  its  establishment  must  nece^arily  be  up 
hill  work.  Its  circulation  must  be  limited  to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
practical  astronomy,  as  it  could  not  be  popularizing  the  science  appeal  to  amateurs 
or  to  general  readers.  Such  a  journal  would  therefore,  unless  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds,  be  a  source  of  primary  loss  to  its  editor  or  publisher.  Such  astronomi- 
cal science  Dr.  Gould  desired  to  make,  and  though  enjoying  none  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  official  position,  determined  after  counsel  with  a  few  friends  in  the  Ameri- 
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oan  Aasodation  for  the  advanoeroent  of  Soienoe,  and  an  ezpresBion  of  opinkm  by 
the  aeotion  of  Physics,  Mathematica  and  Astronoiny  to  undertake.  Ibiia  waa 
established  the  Astronomical  Joarnal,  published  at  Cambridge.  The  high  soientilio 
ability  of  the  editor  and  the  jndioioas  and  oarefol  character  of  his  supervision  won 
for  the  journal  the  applause  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  and  the  good  will  of  numerous  oontributors.  The  patronage  of  the 
journal  was  even  smaller  than  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  no  obser- 
vatory or  institution  98  ^ch  contributing  more  than  merely  subscriptions  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  copies  of  the  journal  to  its  support  It  is  due  to  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Gould  to  say  that  they  did  contribute  as  iar  as  he  would  permit  them  to  alle- 
viate the  pecuniary  burthen  thus  thrown  upon  htm,  but  the  independence  of  the 
editor  always  rebelled  against  offers  of  aid,  and  he  preferred  fhxn  his  own  moder- 
ate means  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  to  sustain  the  publioation.  His  labor 
should  not  have  been  rendered  gpitnitonsly,  but  even  this  contribution  did  not 
suffice ;  he  was  called  upon  to  labor  in  other  fields  and  to  dcToto  what  was  thus 
acquired  to  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  his  country.  An  example  of  devotion 
to  science  which  well  merits  that  it  should  be  dragged  publicly  from  ita  conceal- 
ment and  brought  to  light  before  those  assembled  wis  day. 

The  sacrifice  ia  now  to  cease,  a  &ct  which  will  surprise  no  one  more  than  the 
Editor  himself.  The  spirit  which  has  A<me  so  much  in  this  city  for  astronomical 
science  has  prompted  twelve  gentlemen  of  Albany  to  contribute  the  sum  necessa- 
ry to  support  the  Astronomical  Journal  for  six  years;  and  that  journal  will  be  here- 
after published  in  connection  with  the  Dudley  Observatory  of  Albany. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  followed  with  an  Address  which  occupied 
nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  which  is  so  admirably  an  expo- 
sition of  the  uses  of  Astronomy,  that  we  transfer  it  almost  entire  to 
our  pages. 

The  subscription  to  the  Dudley  Observatory  stands  at  present,  (Oc- 
tober 1,)  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Dudley, $76,500 

T.  W.  Oloott,  (for  general  fund,)  10,000 
T.  W.  Olcott,  (for  building,)    .  .      600 

Wm.  H.  DeWitt, 1,500 

Ezra  P.  Prentice, 1,000 

E.  Coming,  (dock,) 1,000 

J.  P.  Rathbone, 600 

John  Taylor, 500 

Robt.  Boyd, 600 

U.  T.  Reynolds, 500 

R.  Dunlap, 600 

R  PorsyOi, 500 

F.  k  R.  Townsend, 500 

W.  V.  Many, 500 

H.  Q.  Hawley,  (for  gas  works,)  .     500 

S.  H.  Ransom, 360 

I.  W.  Voebuiigh, 360 

J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 260 

J.  B.  James, 250 

A.  Marvin, 250 


E.  Wickes, 250 

R.  K  Pruyn, 250 

Joel  Rathbonot 250 

J.  B.  Plumb, 250 

J.  T.  Norton, 250 

R.  H.  King, 250 

Perry,  Treadwell  &  Co.,  (furnace.)    200 

Jas.  Stevenson, 100 

H.  Q.  Hawley, 100 

Chas.  L.  Aoffldn, 100 

Rich'd  H.  Pease, 100 

Trfmaing  Pruyn, 100 

John  J.  Hill, 60 

H.  as  H.  Yates, 50 

A.  Osbom, 50 

L.  S^  Parsons, 60 

John  F.  Rathbone, 5,000 

William  H.  De  "Witt, 1,500 

Ruasel  Forsyth, 1000 
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A   DIB0ODR8B  DBUYBRBD  AT  ALBANY  ON  TBB  28tI1  OB  AUGUBT,  1856,  ON  OCCASION 
OB  TBB  XNAiniVBATION  OB  THB  DUDLBT  OBSBRVATOBT!   BT  BDWABD  EVEBBTT. 

[The  introduction  relative  to  the  History  of  Albany  is  omitted.—  Ed.] 

During  the  colonial  period,  and  in  the  first  generation  ailer  the  revo- 
lution, no  department  of  science  was,  for  obvious  causes,  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  America, — astronomy  perhaps  as  much  as  the  kindred 
branches.  The  improvement  in  the  duadrant,  commonly  known  as 
Hadley's,  had  already  been  made  at  Philadelphia,  by  Godfrey,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  cenlury,  and  the  beautiful  invention  of  the  coUi- 
mating  telescope  was  made  at  a  later  period  by  Rittenhouse,  an  astro- 
nomer of  distinguished  repute.  The  transits  of  Venus  of  1761  and  1769 
were  observed,  and  orreries  were  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  respectable  scientific  essays  are.  contained,  and  valu- 
able observations  are  recorded  in  the  early  volumes  of  tlie  transactions 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Boston  and  Cambridge.  But,  in  the  absence 
of  a  numerous  class  of  men  of  science  to  encourage  and  aid  each  other, 
without  observatories,  and  without  valuable  instruments,  little  of  import- 
ance could  be  expected  in  (he  higher  walks  of  astronomical  life. 

AMBRICAN  0B6BBVATI0NS. 

The  greater  the  credit  due  for  the  achievement  of  an  enterprise  com- 
menced in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  w^hich  would  reflect 
honor  on  the  science  of  any  country  and  any  age, — I  mean  the  transla- 
tion and  commentary  on  Laplaces  Mecanique  Celeste,  byBowditch;  a 
work  of  whose  merit  I  am  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
which  I  suppose  places  the  learned  translator  and  commentator  on  a 
level  with  the  ablest  astronomers  and  geometers  of  the  day.  This  work 
may  be  considered  as  opening  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  American  sci- 
ence. The  country  was  still  almost  wholly  deficient  in  instrumental 
power ;  but,  the  want  was  generally  felt  by  men  of  science,  and  the 
public  mind  in  various  parts  of  the  country  began  to  be  turned  towards 
the  means  of  supplying  it.  In  1825,  President  John  Gluincy  Adams, 
brought  the  subject  of  a  National  Observatory  before  Congress.  Politi- 
cal considerations  prevented  its  being  favorably  entertained  at  that  time ; 
and,  it  was  not  till  1842,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  exploring  expeditbn, 
that  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  depot  for  the  charts  and  instru- 
ments of  the  Navy.  On  this  modest  basis  has  been  reeured  the  National 
Observatory,  at  Washington ;  an  institution  which  has  already  taken 
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and  fully  sustains  an  honorable  position  among  the  scientific  establiah- 
ments  of  the  age. 

Besides  the  institution  at  Washington,  fifteen  or  twenty  observatories 
have,  within  the  .ast  few  years,  been  estabUshed  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
country;  some  of  them  on  a  modest  scale,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
scientific  taste  and  zeal  of  individuals,  others  on  a  broad  foundation  of 
expense  and  usefulness.  In  these  establishments,  public  and  private,  the 
means  are  provided  for  the  highest  order  of  astronomical  observation, 
research,  and  instruction.  There  is  already  in  the  country  an  amount 
of  instrumental  power,  (to  which  addition  is  constantly  making,)  and  of 
mathematical  skill,  on  the  part  of  our  men  of  science,  adequate  to  a 
manly  competition  with  their  European  contemporaries.  The  fruits  are 
already  before  the  world  in  the  triangulation  of  several  of  the  Stales,  in 
the  great  work  of  the  coast  survey,  in  the  numerous  scientific  surveys 
of  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  in  the  astronomical  department  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  in  the  scientific  expedition  to  Chili,  in  the  brilliant 
hydrographical  labors  of  the  observatory  at  Washington,  in  the  pub- 
lished observations  of  Washington  and  Cambridge,  in  the  journal  con- 
ducted by  the  Nestor  of  American  Science,  now  in  its  eighth  lustrum ;  in 
the  Sidereal  Messenger^  the  Astronomical  Journal,  and  the  National 
Ephemeris;  in  the  great  chronometrical  expeditions  to  determine  the 
longitude  of  Cambridge,  better  ascertained  than  that  of  Paris  was,  till 
within  the  last  year;  in  the  prompt  rectification  of  the  errors  in  the  pre- 
dicted elements  of  Neptune,  in  its  identification  with  Lalande's  missing 
star,  and  in  the  calculation  of  its  ephemeris;  in  the  discovery  of  the 
satellite  of  Neptune,  of  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  inner- 
most of  its  rings ;  in  the  establishment  both  by  observation  and  theory 
of  the  non-solid  character  of  Saturn's  rings;  in  the  separation  and  meas- 
urement of  many  double  and  triple  stars,  amenable  only  to  superior 
instrumental  power,  in  the  immense  labor  already  performed  in  prepar- 
ing Star  Catalogues,  and  in  numerous  accurate  observations  of  standard 
stars ;  in  the  diligent  and  successful  observation  of  the  meteoric  showers ; 
in  an  extensive  series  of  magnetic  observations;  in  the  discovery  of  an 
asteroid  and  ten  or  twelve  telescopic  comets ;  in  the  resolution  of  nebulie, 
which  had  defied  everything  in  Europe  but  Lord  Ross's  great  Refiector ; 
in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  measurement  of  difierences  in  lon- 
gitude ;  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  velocity  of  the  electro-magnetic 
fluid,  and  iis  truly  wonderful  uses  in  recording  astronomical  observations. 
These  are  but  a  portion  of  the  achievements  of  American  astronomical 
science  within  fifleen  or  twenty  years,  and  fully  justify  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  further  progress. 

How  far  our  astronomers  may  be  able  to  pursue  their  researches  will 
depend  upon  the  resources  of  our  public  institutions,  and  the  liberality  of 
wealthy  individuals  in  furnishing  the  requisite  means.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and  West  Point,  little  can  be 
done,  or  expected  to  be  done  by  the  government  of  the  Union  or  the 
States ;  but,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  liberal  art  and  sci* 
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ence,  the  great  dependence,  and  may  I  not  add  the  safe  dependence,  as 
it  ever  has  been,  must  continue  to  be  upon  the  bounty  of  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  public-spirited  individuals. 

THE    DUDLEY   OBSERVATORY. 

It  is  by  a  signal  exercise  of  this  bounty,  my  friends,  that  we  are  called 
together  to-day.  The  munificence  of  several  citizens  of  this  ancient 
city,  among  whom  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  generous  lady,  whose 
name  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  given  to  the  institution,  has  fur- 
nished the  means  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at 
Albany.  On  a  commanding  elevation,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city, 
liberally  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  head  of  a  family,  in  which  the 
patronage  of  science  is  hereditary,  a  building  of  ample  dimensions  has 
been  erected,  upon  a  plan  which  combines  all  the  requisites  of  solidity, 
convenience,  and  taste.  A  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  structure 
has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  to  whose  generosity,  and 
that  of  several  other  public-spirited  individuals,  the  institution  is  also 
indebted  for  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  first-class  instraments,  to  be  executed  by  the  most  eminent  makers  in 
Europe  and  America ;  and  which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  yield  to 
none  of  their  class  in  any  observatory  in  the  world. 

"With  a  liberal  supply  of  instrumental  power;  established  in  a  com- 
munity to  whose  intelligence  and  generosity  its  support  may  be  safely 
confided,  and  whose  educational  institutions  are  rapidly  realizing  the 
conception  of  a  university ;  countenanced  by  the  gentleman  who  con- 
ducts the  United  States  coast  survey  with  such  scientific  skill  and  adminis- 
trative energy;  committed  to  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  astrono- 
mer to  whose  distinguished  talent  had  been  added  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  scientific  education  in  the  most  renowned  universiiies  of  Europe, 
and  who,  as  the  editor  of  the  American  Astronomical  Journal,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  high  trust ;  under  these  favorable 
circumstances,  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at  Albany,  now  takes  its  place 
among  the  scientific  foundations  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

WONDERS   OF   ASTRONOMY. 

It  is  no  affected  modesty  which  leads  me  to  express  the  regret  that 
this  interesting  occasion  could  not  have  taken  place  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent auspices.  I  feel  that  the  duty  of  addressing  this  great  and 
enlightened  assembly,  comprising  so  much  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
community  and  of  the  science  of  the  country,  ought  to  have  been  else- 
where assigned ;  that  it  should  have  devolved  upon  some  one  of  the 
eminent  persons,  many  of  whom  I  see  around  me,  to  whom  you  have 
been  listening  the  past  week,  who,  as  observers  and  geometers,  could 
have  treated  the  subject  with  a  master's  power;  astronomers,  whose 
telescopes  have  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  heavens,  or  mathematician, 
whose  analysis  unthreads  the  maze  of  their  wondrous  mechanism.  If, 
instead  of  commanding,  as  you  easily  could  have  done,  qualifications  of 
this  kind,  your  choice  has  rather  fallen  on  one,  making  no  pretensions 
to  the  honorable  name  of  a  man  of  science,  but  whose  delight  it  has  al* 
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ways  been  to  turn  aside  from  the  dusty  paths  of  active  life,  for  an  inter- 
val of  recreation  in  the  green  fields  of  sacred  nature  in  ail  her  kingdoms, — 
it  is,  I  presume,  because  you  have  desired  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
necessarily  of  a  popular  character,  that  those  views  of  the  subject  should 
be  presented  which  address  themselves  lo  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
community,  and  not  to  its  select  scientific  circles.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
branch  of  science,  which,  to  the  same  extent  as  astronomy,  exhibits  phe- 
nomena which,  while  they  task  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical  re- 
search, are  also  well  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  minds  barely 
tinctured  with  scientific  culture,  and  even  to  teach  the  sensibilities  of  the  J 

wholly  uninstructed  observer.  The  profound  investigations  of  the 
chemist  into  the  ultimate  constitution  of  material  nature,  the  minute  re- 
searches of  the  physiologist  into  the  secrets  of  animal  life,  the  trans- 
cendental logic  of  the  geometer  clothed  in  a  notation,  the  very  sight  of 
which  terrifies  the  uninitiated,  are  lost  on  the  common  understanding.  But 
the  unspeakable  glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ;  the  serene 
majesty  of  the  moon,  as  she  walks  in  full-orbed  brightness  through  the 
heavens ;  the  sof\  witchery  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  star ;  the 
imperial  splendors  of  the  firmament  on  a  bright,  unclouded  night;  the 
comet,  whose  streaming  banner  floats  over  half  the  sky,  these  are  objects 
which  charm  and  astonish  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant; — the 
mathematician  who  weighs  the  masses  and  defines  the  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  untutored  observer  who  sees  nothing  beyond 
the  images  painted  upon  the  eye. 

WHAT  IS  AN  ASTROlfOMICAL  OBBBRyATOST  ? 

An  astronomical  observatory,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word} 
is  a  building  erected  for  the  reception  and  appropriate  use  of  astronomical 
instruments,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  men  of  science  employed  in 
making  and  reducing  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  These  instru- 
ments are  mainly  of  three  classes,  to  which  I  believe  all  others  of  a 
strictly  astronomical  character  may  be  referred. 

1.  The  instruments  by  which  the  heavens  are  inspected,  with  a  view 
to  discover  the  existence  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  (beyond  all  comparison  more  numerous  than  those 
which  are,)  and  the  magnitude,  shapes,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
both  of  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  thus  visible  to  the  un- 
aided sight.  The  instruments  of  this  class  are  designated  by  the 
general  name  of  Telescope,  and  are  of  two  kinds, — the  refracting 
telesc4>pe,  which  derives  its  magnifying  power  from  a  system  of  convex 
lenses,  and  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  receives  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  body  upon  a  concave  mirror. 

2.  The  second  class  of  instruments  consists  of  those  which  are  de- 
signed principally  to  measure  the  angular  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  from  each  other,  and  their  time  of  passing  the  meridian.  The 
transit  instrument,  the  meridian  circle,  the  mural  circle,  the  heliometen 
and  the  sextant  belong  to  this  class.    The  brilliant  discoveries  of  astron- 
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omy  are  for  the  most  part  made  with  the  first  class  of  instruments ; — 
its  practical  results  wrought  out  hy  the  second. 

3.  The  third  class  contains  the  clock,  with  its  subsidiary  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  time  and  making  its  suhdiWsions,  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy ;  indispensable  auxiliary  of  all  the  instruments,  by 
which  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  observed, 
and  measured,  and  recorded. 

THE  TBLI8COPE. 

The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  wondrous  cyclopean  eye,  endued 
with  superhuman  power,  by  which  the  astronomer  extends  the  reach  of 
his  vision  to  the  further  heavens,  and  surveys  galaxies  and  universes, 
compared  with  which  the  solar  system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in  the  air. 
The  transit  may  be  compared  to  the  measuring  rod  which  he  lays  from 
planet  to  planet,  and  from  star  to  star,  to  ascertain  and  mark  off  the 
heavenly  spaces,  and  transfer  them  to  his  note-book — the  clock  is  that 
marvelous  apparatus  by  which  he  equalizes  and  divides  into  nicely 
measured  parts  a  portion  of  that  unconceived  infinity  of  duration,  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end,  in  which  all  existence  floats  as  on  a 
shoreless  and  bottomless  sea. 

In  the  contrivance  and  the  execution  of  these  instruments,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  inventive  skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  put  forth. 
To  such  perfection  have  they  been  carried,  that  a  single  second  of 
magnitude  or  space  is  rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreciable 
quantity.  "  They  are  of  a  circle,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschell,  "  subtended  by 
one  second,  is  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the  radius,  so  that  on  a 
circle  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear  extent 
than  1-5700  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  requiring  a  powerful  microscope 
to  be  discerned  at  all."*  The  largest  body  in  our  system,  the  sun, 
whose  real  diameter  is  882,000  miles  subtends,  at  a  distance  of  95,- 
000,000  miles,  but  an  angle  of  little  more  than  32 ;  while  so  admira- 
bly are  the  best  instruments  constructed,  that  both  in  Europe  and 
America  is  satellite  of  Neptune,  an  object  of  comparatively  inconsidera- 
ble diameter,  has  been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  2,850  millions  of 

miles. 

irriLXTT  or  aotronomical  observations. 

The  object  of  an  Observatory,  erected  and  supplied  with  instruments 
of  this  admirable  construction  and  at  proportionate  expense,  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  to  provide  for  an  accurate  and  systematic  survey  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  with  a  view  to  a  more  correct  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  those  already  known,  and  as  instrumental  power  and 
skill  in  using  it,  increase  to  the  discovery  of  bodies  hitherto  invisible, 
and  in  both  classes  to  the  determination  of  their  distances,  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  What  inducement 
is  there  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  Observatories, 
and  in  furnishing  them  with  costly  instruments,  and  in  the  support  of 

*  Herschell'fl  Outlincfi  of  Aetronomy,  f  131. 
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the  men  of  science  employed  in  making,  diBcuseing  and  recording,  for 
successive  generations,  these  minute  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies? 

In  an  exclusively  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject  an  inquiry  into 
its  utilitarian  relations  would  be  superfluous — even  wearisome.  But  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  it  out  of  place, 
if  I  briefly  answer  the  question ;  what  is  the  use  of  an  observatory,  and 
what  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  a  community  like  ours  ? 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive  from  the  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  are  made  at  an  observatory,  our  only  adequate 
measures  of  time  and  our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of  one 
place  with  the  time  of  another.  Our  artificial  time-keepers — clocks, 
watches,  and  chronometers,  however  ingeniously  contrived  and  ad- 
mirably fabricated,  are  but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  means  of  regulating 
them  by  observation.  It  is  impossible  from  them  under  any  circum- 
stances to  escape  the  imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work  of  human 
hands ; — and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our  time-keeper  east  or  west, 
it  fails  us.  It  will  keep  home  time  alone,  like  \he  fond  traveler  who 
leaves  his  heart  behind  him.  The  artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable 
utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated  by  the  eternal  clock  work  of  the 
skies. 

RBLATI0.\8  BETIYBBN   NATURAL   PHENOMENA   AND    DAILY   LIFE. 

This  single  consideration,  is  suflicieut  to  show  how  completely  the  daily 
business  of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is 
they  and  not  our  main-springs,  our  expansion  balances  and  our  compen^ 
sation  pendulums,  which  give  us  our  time.    To  reverse  the  line  of  Pope : 

'Tis  with  our  watches  as  our  judgments  :~DODe 
Go  just  alike,  but  each  belieree  hi>  own  ;— 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men, — each  upon 
their  own  meridian, — from  the  Artie  pole  to  the  equator,  from  the 
equator  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at  noon,  and 
the  glorious  constellations,  fur  up  in  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies, 
chime  twelve  at  midnight; — twelve  for  the  pale  student  over  his  flicker- 
ing lamp,  twelve  amid  the  flaming  glories  of  Orion's  belt,  if  he  crosses 
the  meridian  at  that  fated  hour ;— twelve  by  the  weary  couch  of  languish- 
ing humanity,  twelve  in  the  star-paved  courts  of  the  Empyrean ;  twelve 
for  the  heaving  tides  of  the  ocean ;  twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor ; 
twelve  for  the  toiling  brain ;  twelve  for  the  watching,  waking,  broken 
heart;  twelve  for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a  moment  and  expires; 
twelve  for  the  comet  whose  period  is  measured  by  centuries ;  twelve  for 
every  substantial,  for  every  imaginary  thing,  which  exists  in  the  sense, 
the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and  which  the  speech  or  thought  of  mao,  at 
the  given  meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  do  we  resort  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for 
the  means  of  regulating  and  rectifying  our  clocks,  but  the  great  divisions 
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of  day  and  month  and  year  are  derived  from  the  same  soorce.  By  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  the  elements  of  our  existence  are  closely  con- 
nected with  celestial  times.  Partly  by  his  physical  organization,  partly 
by  the  experience  of  the  race  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  man  as  he  is, 
uud  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  part  and  parcel  of 
one  system.  The  first  great  division  of  time,  the  day-night  (nych- 
themerum,)  for  which  we  have  no  precise  synonym  in  our  language, 
with  its  primal  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping,  of  labor  and  rest,  is 
a  vital  condition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  The  re- 
volution of  the  year,  with  its  various  incidents  of  summer  and  winter, 
and  seed-time  and  harvest,  is  not  less  involved  in  our  social,  material 
and  moral  progress.  It  is  true  that  at  the  poles  and  on  the  equator, 
the  effects  of  these  revolutions  are  variously  modified  or  wholly  dis- 
appear, but  as  the  necessary  consequence,  human  life  is  extinguished 
at  the  poles,  and  on  the  equator  attains  only  a  languid  or  feverish  de- 
velopment. Those  latitudes  only  in  which  the  great  motions  and  car- 
dinal positions  of  the  earth  exert  a  mean  influence,  exhibit  man  in  the 
harmonious  expansion  of  his  powers.  The  lunar  perio<l,  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Tnonth^  is  less  vitally  connected  with  hunl^n  ex- 
istence and  development ;  but  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  age 
and  race  to  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
culture. 

But  indispensable  as  are  these  heavenly  measures  of  time  to  our  life 
and  progress,  and  obvious  as  are  the  phenomena  on  which  they  rest, 
yet  owing  to  the  circumstances  that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  day, 
tlie  month,  and  the  year  are  not  exactly  commensurable,  some  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  practical  astronomy  are  those  by  which  an 
accurate  division  of  time,  applicable  to  the  various  uses  of  life,  is  de- 
rived from  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  created  and  rules  the  universe, 
there  is  a  harmony  hidden  to  us  in  the  numercial  relation  to  each  other 
of  days,  months  and  years;  but  in  our  ignorance  of  that  harmony,  their 
practical  adjustment  to  each  other  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  great 
embarrassment  which  attend  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  after  the 
error  of  the  Julian  period,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  reached  ten 
(or  rather  twelve)  days,  sufficiently  illustrates  this  remark.  It  is  most 
true  that  scientific  difficulties  did  not  form  the  chief  obstacle.  Having 
been  proposed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Pontifi*,  the  protestant 
world,  for  a  century  and  more,  rejected  the  new  style.  It  was  in  various 
places  the  subject  of  controversy,  collision  and  bloodshed.*  It  was 
not  adopted  in  England  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  introduc- 
tion at  Rome ;  and  in  the  country  of  Struve  and  the  Pulkova  equa- 
torial, they  persist  at  the  present  day  in  adding  eleven  minutes  and 
twelve  seconds  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  8CIBNCB. 

n.  The  second  great  practical  use  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory  is 

*  Stern's  '*  Himmelskunde,"  p.  72. 
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eoimected  with  the  ecience  of  Goography.  The  first  page  of  the  history 
of  our  continent  declares  this  truth.  Profound  meditation  on  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  earth  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which  led  Columbus  to 
undertake  his  momentous  voyage,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  astronomical  science  of  that  day  was,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, what  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  almost  innumerable 
obstacles  which  attended  its  prosecution.*  In  return,  I  find  that 
Copernicus  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  immortal  work,t 
appeals  to  the  discovery  of  America  as  completing  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
figure,  size,  density,  and  position  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  solar 
system  is  derived  from  this  science,  and  it  furnishes  us  the  means  of 
performing  the  most  important  operations  of  practical  geography.  Lati- 
tude and  longitude  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  descriptive  geography 
are  determined  by  observation.  No  map  deserves  the  name,  on  which 
the  position  of  important  points  has  not  been  astronomically  determined. 
Some  even  of  our  roost  important  political  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  this  science.  Among  these  I  may 
mention ^the  land  system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  determination  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  till  it  was  done  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  uniform  system  of  mathematical  survey  had 
never  in  any  country  been  applied  U)  an  extensive  territory.  Large 
grants  and  sales  of  public  land  took  place  before  the  Revolution  and  in 
the  interval  between  the  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ; 
but  the  limits  of  these  grants  and  sales  were  ascertained  by  sensible 
objects,  by  trees,  streams,  rocks,  hills,  and  by  reference  to  adjacent  por- 
tions of  territory,  previously  surveyed.  The  uncertainty  of  boundaries 
thus  defined,  was  a  never-failing  source  of  litigation.  Large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  western  country  granted  by  Virginia,  under  this  old  system 
of  special  and  local  survey,  were  covered  with  conflicting  claims,  and 
the  controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  formed  no  smedl  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Court  after  its  organization.  But  the  adoption 
of  the  present  land-system  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  entire 
public  domain  is  now  scientifically  surveyed  before  it  is  bfiered  for  sale ; 
it  is  laid  ofi"  into  ranges,  townships,  sections  and  smaller  divisions  with 
unerring  accuracy,  resting  on  the  foundation  of  base  and  meridian  lines; 
— and  I  have  been  informed  that  under  this  system,  scarce  a  case  of 
contested  location  and  boundary  has  ever  presented  itself  in  court.  The 
general  land  office  contains  maps  and  plans,  in  which  every  quarter- 
section  of  the  public  land  is  laid  down  with  mathematical  precision.  The 
superficies  of  half  a  continent  is  thus  transferred  in  miniature  to  the 
bureaus  of  Washington ; — while  the  local  Land  Offices  contain  tran- 
scripts of  these  plans,  copies  of  which  are  furnished  to  the  individual 
purchaser.     When  we  consider  the  tide  of  population  annually  flowing 

*  Humboldt,  Histoire  dt  la  geomraphie,  Ac.,  Tom.  I.  p.  77 
t  Copernicus  de  Revolutiuuibus  orbium  coBleatium,  Fol.  2. 
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into  the  public  domaiii,  and  the  immeose  importance  of  its  efficient  and 
economical  adminiBtratlon,  the  utility  of  this  application  of  Astronomy 
will  be  duly  estimated. 

I  will  here  venture  to  repeat  an  anecdote  which  I  heard  lately  from  a 
■on  of  the  late  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  Mr.  Octavius  Pickering,  on 
behalf  of  his  father,  had  applied  to  Mr.  David  Putnam  of  Marietta,  to 
act  as  his  legal  adviser,  with  respect  to  certain  land  claims  in  the  Vir- 
ginia military  district,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Putnam  declined  the 
ageiicy.  He  had  had  much  to  do  with  business  of  that  kind  and  found  it 
beset  with  endless  litigation.  ^^  I  have  never,"  he  added,  *^  succeeded  but 
in  a  single  case,  and  that  was  a  location  and  survey  made  by  General 
Washington  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
surveys,  except  those  made  by  him,  but  what  have  been  litigated." 

At  this  moment,  a  most  important  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  is  in  progress ;  an  operation  ef  the  utmost  consequence,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  commerce,  navigation,  and  hydrography  of  the  country. 
The  entire  work,  I  need  scarce  say,  is  one  of  practical  astronomy.  The 
scientific  establishment  which  we  this  day  inaugurate  is  looked  to  for 
important  cooperation  in  this  great  undertaking,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tribute efficiently  to  its  prosecution. 

Astronomical  observation  furnishes  by  far  the  best  means  of  defining 
the  boundaries  of  States,  especially  when  the  lines  are  of  great  length 
and  run  through  unsettled  countries.  Natural  indications,  like  rivers 
and  mountains,  however  indistinct  in  appearance,  are  in  practice  subject 
to  unavoidable  error.  By  the  treaty  of  1783^  a  boundary  was  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  depending  chiefly  on  the 
course  of  riyers  and  highlands  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  took 
twenty  years  to  find  out  which  river  was  the  true  St  Croix,  that  being 
the  starting  point.  England  then  having  made  the  extraordinary  dia> 
covery  that  the  Bay  of  Funday  is  not  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
forty  years  more  were  passed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re-create  the 
Highlands,  whksh  this  strange  theory  had  annihilated ;  and  just  as  the 
two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war,  the  controversy  was  settled 
by  compromise.  Had  the  boundary  been  accurately  described  by  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  no  dispute  could  have  arisen.  No  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  her 
successor,  Mexico,  where  it  runs  through  untrodden  deserts  and  over 
pathless  mountains  abng  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  The  identity  of 
rivers  may  be  disputed  as  in  the  case  of  the  St  Croix;  the  course  of 
mountain  chains  is  too  broad  for  a  dividing  line  3  the  division  of  streams, 
as  experience  has  shown,  is  uncertain,  but  a  degree  of  latitude  is  written 
on  the  Heavenly  sphere,  and  nothing  but  an  observation  is  required  to 
read  the  record. 

avsmoiis  or  BovifDAmT. 

But  scientific  elementi,  like  sharp  instruments,  must  be  handed  with 
scientific  accuracy.    A  part  of  our  boundary  between  the  British  Pro- 
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vinces  ran  upon  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  about  forty  years 
ago,  an  expensive  fortress  was  commenced  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  on  a  spot  intended 
to  be  just  within  our  limits.  When  a  line  came  to  be  more  carefully 
surveyed,  the  fortress  turned  out  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line ; 
we  had  been  building  an  expensive  fortification  for  our  neighbor.  But 
in  the  general  compromises  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  by  the  Web- 
ster and  Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842,  the  fortification  was  left  within  our 
limits.* 

Errors  still  more  serious  had  nearly  resulted  a  few  years  since  in  a  war 
with  Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  1848,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  that  country  was  in  part  described  by 
reference  to  the  town  of  El  Paso,  as  laid  down  on  a  specified  map  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  a  copy  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  This 
boundary  was  to  be  surveyed  and  run  by  a  joint  commission  of  men  of 
science.  It  soon  appeared  that  errors  of  two  or  three  degrees  existed 
in  the  projection  of  the  map.  Its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  did  not 
conform  to  the  topography  of  the  region ;  so  that  it  becttme  impossible 
to  execute  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  famos  Mesilla  Valley  was  a  part 
of  the  debatable  ground,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  paid  to  the  Mexican 
government,  for  that  and  for  an  additional  strip  of  territory  on  the  south- 
west, was  tlie  smart-money  which  expiated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  map ; 
the  necessary  result  perhaps  of  the  want  of  good  materials  for  its  con- 
struction. 

It  became  my  official  duty,  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  to  apply  to 
British  government  for  an  authentic  statement  of  their  claim  to  juris- 
diction over  New  Zealand.  The  ofiicial  Gazette  for  the  2d  of  October, 
1840,  was  sent  me  from  the  Foreign  office,  as  afibrding  the  desired  in- 
formation. This  number  of  the  Gazette  contained  the  proclamations 
issued  by  the  Lieut  Governor  of  New  Zealand  "in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  he  received  from  the  Marquess  of  Normandy,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,"  assertingthe  jurisdiction  of  his 
Government  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  declaring  them  to 
extend  "  from  34°  30'  north,  to  47°  10'  south  latitude."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  south  latitude  was  intended  in  both  instances. 
This  error  of  69''  of  latitude,  which  would  have  extended  the  claim  of 
British  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  had  apparently 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  great  practi- 
cal importance  of  accurate  scientific  designations  drawn  from  astrono- 
mical observations,  in  various  relations  connected  with  boundaries,  sur- 
veys, and  other  geographical  purposes;  but  I  must  hasten  to 

COMMERCE   AND   NAVIGATION. 

III.  A  third  important  department,  in  which  the  services  rendered  by 
astronomy  are  equally  conspicuous.    I  refer  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
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tion.^  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  results  of  astronomical  observation  that 
modern  commerce  has  attained  such  a  vast  expansion,  compared  with 
that  of  the  ancient  world.  I  have  already  reminded  you  that  accurate 
ideas  in  this  respect  contributed  materially  to  the  conception  in  the  mind 
of  Columbus  of  his  immortal  enterprise,  and  to  the  practical  success 
with  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  mainly  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
astronomical  instruments,  imperfect  as  they  were,  which  enabled  him, 
in  spite  of  the  bewildering  variation  of  the  compass,  to  find  his  way 
across  the  ocean. 

With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe  toward  general 
adoption,  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  presented  itself 
This  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  foundation  of  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich,*  and  no  one  subject  has  received  more  of  the  attention  of  as- 
tronomers than  those  investigations  of  the  lunar  theory,  on  which  the 
requisite  tables  of  the  navigjitor  are  founded.  T he  patiiways  of  the  ocean 
are  marked  out  in  the  sky  above.  The  eternal  lights  of  the  heavens 
are  the  only  Pharos  whose  beams  never  fail ;  which  no  tempest  can 
shake  from  its  foundation.  Within  my  recollection,  it  was  deemed  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  master  and  the  mate  of  a  merchant-ship, 
and  even  for  a  prime  hand,  to  be  able  to  ^^work  a  lunar,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  improvements  in  the  chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a 
great  extent,  superseded  this  laborious  operation,  but  observation 
r.emains,  and  unquestionably  will  forever  remain,  the  only  dependence 
for  ascertaining  the  ship's  time,  and  deducting  the  longitude  from  the 
comparison  of  that  time  with  the  chronometer. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  astronomical  science  is  brought 
already  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired, 
or  at  least  that  nothing  more  is  attainable,  in  reference  to  such  practical 
applications  as  I  have  described.  This,  however,  is  an  idea  which  gen- 
erous minds  will  reject,  in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  human 
knowledge.  In  astronomy,  as  in  everything  else,  the  discoveries  already 
made,  theoretical  or  practical,  instead  of  exhausting  the  science,  or 
putting  a  limit  to  its  advancement,  do  but  furnish  the  means  and  instru- 
ments of  further  progress.  I  have  no  doubt  we  live  on  the  verge  of 
discoveries  and  Inventions,  in  every  department  as  brilliant  as  any  that 
have  ever  been  made;  that  there  are  new  truths,  new  facts,  ready  to 
start  into  recognition  on  every  side ;  and  it  seems  to  me  there  never  was 
an  age,  since  the  dawn  of  time,  when  men  ought  to  be  less  disposed  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  already  made,  than  the  age  in  which  we 
live;  for  there  never  was  an  age  more  distinguished  for  ingenious  re- 
search, for  novel  result  and  bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  improvement  is  desirable  in  the  means  and  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  no  one  I  think  will  from  experience 
be  disposed  to  assert  The  last  time  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I  walked  the 
quarter-deck  with  the  ofiicer  in  charge  of  the  noble  vessel,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  we  were  driving  along  before  a  leading  breeze  and  under  a 
head  of  steam,  beneath  a  starless  sky  at  midnight  at  the  rate  certainly 
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of  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour.  There  is  something  sublime,  but  ap- 
proaching the  terrible,  in  such  a  scene  i — the  rayless  gloom,  the  mid- 
night chill,  the  awful  swell  of  the  deep,  the  dismal  moan  of  the  wind 
tlirough  the  rigging,  the  all  but  volcanic  fires  within  the  hold  of  the  ship ; 
I  scarce  know  an  occasion  in  ordinary  life  in  which  a  reflecting  mind 
feels  more  keenly  its  hopeless  dependence  on  irrational  forces  beyond  its 
own  control.  I  asked  my  companion  how  nearly  he  could  determine  his 
ships'  place  at  sea  under  favorable  circumstances.  Theoretically,  he 
answered,  I  think,  within  a  mile ; — practically  and  usually  within  three 
or  four.  My  next  question  was,  how  near  do  you  think  we  may  be  to 
Cape  Race  7  that  dangerous  headland  which  pushes  its  iron-bound  un- 
lighted  bastions  from  the  shore  of  Newfoundland  far  into  the  Atlantic ; 
first  land-fall  to  the  homeward-bound  American  vessel.  We  must,  said 
he.  by  our  last  observations  and  reckoning,  be  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  Cape  Race.  A  comparison  of  these  two  remarks,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  placed  at  the  moment,  brought  my  mind  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  means  should  be 
discovered  of  finding  the  ship's  place  more  accurately,  or  that  naviga- 
tors would  give  Cape  Race  a  little  wider  berth.  Still  I  do  not  remember 
that  one  of  the  steam  packets  between  England  and  America  was  ever 
lost  on  that  formidable  point 

It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  with  the  improvement  of 
instrumental  power,  and  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ship's  time 
with  exactness,  as  great  an  advance  beyond  the  present  state  of  art  and 
science  in  finding  a  ship's  place  at  sea  may  take  place,  as  was  effected 
by  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrant,  the  calculation  of  lunar 
tables,  and  the  improved  construction  of  chronometers. 

BABBAOB^S   DirPBRBNOB   MACHINE. 

In  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  human  mind,  the  improvement, 
when  made,  will  very  probably  be  made  by  paths  where  it  is  least  ex- 
pected. The  great  inducement  to  Mr.  Babbage  to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  nn  engine,  by  which  astronomical  tables  could  be  calculated  and 
even  printed  by  mechanical  means  and  with  entire  accuracy,  was  the 
errors  in  the  requisite  tables.  ^Nineteen  such  errors,  in  point  of  fact, 
were  discovered  in  an  edition  of  Taylor's  logarithms  printed  in  1796 ; 
some  of  which  might  have  led  to  the  most  dangerous  results  in  calcu- 
lating a  ship's  place.  These  nineteen  errors,  (of  which  one  only  was  an 
error  of  the  press.)  were  pointed  out  in  the  Nautical  Almamc  for  1832. 
In  one  of  these  errata  the  seat  of  the  error  was  stated  to  be  in  cosine 
of  140  18^  3".  Subsequent  examination  showed  that  there  was  an  error 
of  one  second  in  this  correction,  and  according  in  the  NatUical  Almanac 
of  the  next  year,  a  new  correction  was  necessary.  But  in  making  the 
new  correction  of  one  second,  a  new  error  was  committed  of  ten  degrees. 
Instead  of  cosine  14o  18' 2"  the  correction  was  printed  cosine  4o  18'  2", 
making  it  still  necessary,  in  some  future  edition  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
to  insert  an  erratum  in  an  erratum  of  the  errata  in  Taylor's  logarithms.* 
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In  the  hope  of  obviating  the  poesibility  of  such  errors,  Mr.  Babbage 
projected- his  calculating,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  his  difference 
machine.  Although  this  extraordinary  undertaking  has  been  arrested, 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  its  execution,  enough 
has  been  achieved  to  show  the  mechanical  possibility  of  constructing  an 
engine  of  this  kind,  and  even  one  of  far  higher  powers,  of  which  Mr. 
Babbage  has  matured  the  conception,  devised  the  notation,  and  executed 
the  drawings — themselves  an  imperishable  monument  of  tlie  gehias  of 
the  author. 

I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be  in  company  with  this  highly  dis- 
tinguished man  of  science,  whose  social  qualities  are  as  pleasing  as  his 
constructive  talent  is  marvellous,  when  another  eminent  savantj  Count 
Strzelecki,  just  returned  from  his  Oriental  and  Australian  tour,  observed 
that  he  found  among  the  Chinese  a  great  desire  to  know  something  more 
of  Mr.  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  and  especially  whether,  like 
their  own  swanpan,  it  could  be  made  to  go  into  the  pocket.  Mr.  Bab- 
bage good-humored ly  observed  that,  thus  far,  he  had  been  very  much 
out  of  pocket  with  it 

INCREA8BD  COMMAND   OF   INSTRDMKNTAL  POWER. 

Whatever  advances  may  be  made  in  astronomical  science,  theoretical 
or  applied.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  an  increased  command  of  instrumental  power.  The  natural 
order  in  which  the  human  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of  eistrono- 
mical  knowledge  is  minute  and  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  the  skillful  discussion  and  analysis  of  these  observatbns, 
and  sound  philosophy  in  generalizing  the  results. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  which 
for  ages  proved  insuperable,  and  which  to  the  same  extent  has  existed 
in  no  other  science,  viz :  that  all  the  leading  phenomena  are  in  their 
appearance  delusive.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  all  sciences,  superficial, 
observation  can  only  lead,  except  by  chance,  to  superficial  knowledge ; 
but  1  know  of  no  branch  in  which,  to  the  same  degree  as  in  astronomy, 
the  great  leading  phenomena  are  the  reverse  of  true,  while  they  yet 
appeal  so  strongly  to  the  senses,  that  men  who  could  foretell  eclipses, 
and  who  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  still  believed  that 
the  earth  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  hosts 
of  heaven  performed  a  dally  revolution  about  it  as  a  centre. 

It  usually  happens  in  scientific  progress,  that  when  a  great  fact  is  at 
length  discovered,  it  approves  itself  at  once  to  all  competent  judges. 
It  furnishes  a  solution  to  so  many  problems  and  harmonizes  with  so 
many  other  facts,  that  all  the  other  datOj  as  it  were,  crystallize  at  once 
about  it  In  modem  times,  we  have  oAen  witnessed  such  an  impatience^ 
so  to  say,  of  great  truths,  to  be  discovered,  that  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  they  have  been  found  out  simultaneously  by  more  than  one 
individual ;  and  a  disputed  question  of  priority  is  an  event  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence.    Not  so  with  the  true  theory  of  the  heavens.    Sa 
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complete  is  the  deception  practiced  on  the  senses,  that  it  fculed  more 
than  once  to  yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  visual  organs  were  armed  with  an  almost  preternatural  instrumental 
power,  that  the  great  fact  found  admission  to  the  human  mind. 

TUB    COPBRNICAN   SVeTBH. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  very  dawn  of  science,  Pythagoras  or  his 
disciples  explained  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  about 
the  earth,  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  this 
theory,  though  bearing  so  deeply  impressed  upon  it  the  great  seal  of 
truth,  simplicity,  was  in  such  glaring  contrast  with  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  that  it  failed  of  acceptance  in  antiquity  or  tlie  middle  ages.  f 

It  found  no  favor  with  minds  like  those  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes,  Hip- 
parchus,  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  the  acute  and  learned  Arabian  or  mediseval 
astronomers.  All  their  ingenuity  and  all  their  mathematical  skill  were 
exhausted  in  tlie  development  of  a  wonderfully  complicated  and  ingen- 
ious, bnt  erroneous  theory.  The  great  master  truth,  rejected  for  its  sim- 
plicity, lay,  disregarded,  at  their  feet. 

At  the  second  dawn  of  science,  the  great  fact  again  beamecT  into  the 
mind  of  Copernicus.  Now,  at  least,  in  ihat  glorious  age  which  witnes- 
sed the  invention  of  printing,  the  great  mechanical  engine  of  intellect- 
ual progress,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  we  may  expect  that  this 
long  hidden  revelation,  a  second  time  proclaimed,  will  command  the  as- 
sent of  mankind.  But  the  sensible  phenomena  were  still  too  strong  for 
the  theory ;  the  glorious  delusion  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  could 
not  be  overcome.  Tycho  de  Brahe  furnished  his  observatory  with  in- 
struments superior  in  number  and  quality  to  all  that  had  been  collected 
before ;  but  the  great  instrument  of  discovery,  which,  by  augmenting 
the  optic  power  of  the  eye,  enables  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  apparent  / 
phenomena  and  to  discern  the  true  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
was  wanting  at  Uranienburg.  The  observations  of  Tycho  as  discus- 
sed by  Keppler,  conducted  that  most  fervid,  powerful  and  sagacious  mind 
to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions; but  it  was  not  till  Galileo,  at  Florence,  had  pointed  his 
telescope  to  the  sky,  that  the  Copernican  system  could  be  said  to  be 
firmly  established  in  the  scientific  world. 

THE    BOMB   OP  OALILBO. 

On  this  great  name,  my  friends,  assembled  as  we  are  to  dedicate  a 
temple  to  instrumental  Astronomy,  we  may  well  pause  for  a  moment 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of  Florence  to  excite  the 
cariosity,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  gratify  the  taste.  Sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole,  whose  Cyclopean  walls 
carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages  before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etrus- 
can power,  tlie  flowery  city  (Fiorenza)  covers  the  sunny  banks  of  the 
Arno  with  its  stately  palaces.  Dark  and  frowning  piles  of  mediseval 
«tructure ;  a  majestic  dome,  the  prototype  of  St.  Peter's,  basilicas  which 
enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  mightiest  of  the  dead,  the  stone 
where  Dante  ftood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile^  the  house  of  Michael 
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Angelo,  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  his  lineage  and  name ;  his 
hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers,  his  manuscript  poems,  ail  as  if  he  had 
lefl  ihem  but  yesterday ; — airy  bridges,  which  seem  not  so  much  to  rest 
on  the  earth  as  to  hover  over  the  waters  they  span ;  the  loveliest  crea- 
tions of  ancient  art,  rescued  from  the  grave  of  ages  again  to '-  enchant 
the  world  ;"  the  breathing  marbles  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  can- 
vas of  Raphael  and  Titian,  museums  filled  with  medals  and  coins  of 
every  age  from  Cyrus  the  younger ;  and  gems,  and  amulets,  and  vases, 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and 
Etruscan  Lucumons  that  swayed  Italy  before  the  Romans ; — libraries 
stored  with  the  choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature;  gardens  of  rose  and 
orange  and  pomegranate  and  myrtle ;  the  very  air  you  breathe  languid 
with  music  and  perfume  ;  such  is  Florence.  But  among  all  its  fascina- 
tions addressed  to  the  sense,  the  memory  and  the  heart,  there  was  none 
to  which  I  more  frequently  gave  a  meditative  hour  during  a  years'  re- 
sidence, than  to  the  spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  mar- 
ble floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  no  building  on  which  I  gazed  with  greater 
reverence  than  I  did  upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa  at  once 
and  prison,  in  which  that  venerable  sage,  by  command  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, passed  the  sad  closing  years  of  his  life ;  the  beloved  daughter  on 
whom  he  had  depended  to  smooth  his  passage  to  the  grave  laid  there 
before  him ;  the  eyes  with  which  he  had  discovered  worlds  before  un- 
known, quenched  in  blindness: 

Ahimd !  qaegli  occbi  si  son  futti  owuri, 
Che  Tider  piu  di  tuttl  i  tempi  antichi, 
E  luce  fur  del  secoli  Aituri. 

That  was  the  house  "  where,"  says  Milton,  (another  of  those  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.)  "  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old, — a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  on  astronomy, 
otherwise  than  as  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  licensers  thought."* 
Great  heavens !  what  a  tribunal,  what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime  I  Let  usi 
thank  God.  my  friends,  that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  all 
the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  art ;  statues  and  paintings,  and 
jewels  and  manuscripts ;  the  admiration  and  delight  of  ages ;  there 
was  nothing  which  I  beheld  with  more  affectionate  awe  than  that  poor 
rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  that  very 
'•optic  glass"  through  which  the  "Tuscan  Artist''  viewed  the  moon, 

*■  Ar  evening  from  the  top  of  Few)l€, 
Or  in  Vatdamo  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivera,  or  mountaina,  in  her  tpottj  globe.'* 

that  poor  little  spy-glass  (for  it  is  scarcely  more)  through  which  the 
human  eye  first  distinctly  beheld  the  surface  of  the  moon ;  first  discov- 
ered the  phases  of  VenUs,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  seeming 
handles  of  Saturn  ;  first  penetrated  the  dusky  depths  of  the  heavens ; 
firrt  pierced  the  clouds  of  visual  error,  which,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  involved  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

•  Milton's  Prose  works,  Vol.  !.,  p.  313. 
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There  are  occaaiona  in  life  in  which  a  great  mind  lives  years  of  rapt 
enjoyment  in  a  moment.  I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of  Galileo,  when,  first 
raising  the  newly  constructed  telescope  to  the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled 
the  grand  prophecy  of  Copemicus^and  beheld  the  planet  Venus  crescent 
like  the  moon.  It  was  such  another  moment  as  that  when  the  immortal 
printers  of  Mentz  and  Strasburg,  received  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible 
into  their  hands,  the  work  of  their  divine  Art ;  like  that  when  Columbus, 
through  the  gray  dawn  of  the  12th  October,  1492,  (Copernicus,  at  the 
age  of  18,  was  then  a  student  at  Cracow)  beheld  the  shores  of  San 
Salvador;  like  that  when  the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed  itself  to 
the  intellect  of  Newton ;  like  that  when  Franklin  saw  by  the  8tifienin|f 
fibres  of  the  hempen  cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  lightning  in  his 
grasp;  like  that  when  Leverrier  received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings 
that  the  predicted  planet  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right,  E  pur  n  muove.  "  It  does 
move."  Bigots  may  make  thee  recant  it;  but  it  moves  nevertheless. 
Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and  the  mighty  waters 
move,  and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of  air  move,  and  the  empires  of 
men  move,  and  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever  onward  and  upward 
to  higher  facts  and  bolder  theories.  The  inquisition  may  seal  thy  lips, 
but  they  can  no  more  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  truth  propounded 
by  Copernicus  and  demonstrated  by  thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolv- 
ing earth. 

Close  now.  venerable  sage,  that  sightless,  tearful  eye ;  it  has  seen 
what  man  never  before  saw — it  has  seen  enough.  Hang  up  that  poor 
little  spy-glass — it  has  done  its  work.  Not  Herschell  nor  Rosse  have 
comparatively  done  more.  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  deride  thy 
discoveries  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  from  two  hundred  observ- 
atories in  Europe  and  America,  the  glorious  artillery  of  science  shall 
nightly  assault  the  skies,  but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glit^ 
tering  fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgotten.  Rest  in  peace,  great 
Columbus  of  the  Heavens,  like  him  scorned,  persecuted,  broken-hearted ; 
in  other  ages,  in  distant  hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  science,  with 
solemn  acts  of  consecration  shall  dedicate  their  stately  edifices  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge  and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned  with  honor ! 

NEW   PERIODS  IN   ABTRONOMICAL  SCIENCS. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  dwelling  with  such  emphasis  upon  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Telescope,  to  ascribe  undue  importance,  in  promoting  the 
advancement  of  science,  to  the  increase  of  instrumental  power.  Too 
much,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  of  the  service  rendered  by  its  first  appli- 
cation in  confirming  and  bringing  into  general  repute  the  Copernican 
system ;  but  for  a  considerable  time,  little  more  was  effected  by  the 
wondrous  instrument,  than  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  taste  by  the 
inspection  of  the  planetary  phases,  and  the  addition  of  the  rings  and 
satellites  of  Saturn  to  the  solar  family.  Newton  prematurely  despair- 
ing of  any  further  improvement  in  the  refracting  telescope,  applied  the 
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principle  of  reflection,  and  the  nicer  observations  now  made,  no  doubt 
hastened  the  maturity  of  his  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
but  that  discovery  was  the  work  of  his  transcendant  genius  and  consum- 
mate skill. 

With  Bradley,  in  1741,  a  new  period  commenced  in  instrumental 
astronomy,  not  so  much  of  discovery  as  of  measurement.  The  superior 
accuracy  and  minuteness  with  which  the  motions  and  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  now  observed,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
mass  of  new  materials,  both  for  tabular  comparison  and  theoretical 
speculation.  These  materials  formed  the  enlarged  basis  of  Astronomi- 
cal Science  between  Newton  and  Sir  William  HerschelL  His  gigantic 
reflectors  introduced  the  astronomer  to  regions  of  space  before  unvisited, 
extended  beyond  all  previous  conception  the  range  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena, and  with  it  proportionably  enlarged  the  range  of  constructive 
theory.  The  discovery  of  a  new  primary  planet  and  its  attendant  sat- 
ellites was  but  the  first  step  of  his  progress  into  the  labyrinth  of  the 
heavens.  Cotemporaneously  with  his  observations,  the  French  astron- 
omers, and  especially  LaPlace,  with  a  geometrical  skill  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  its  great  author,  resumed  the  whole  system  of 
Newton,  and  brought  every  phenomenon  observed  since  his  time  within 
his  laws.  Difficulties  of  fact  with  which  he  struggled  in  vain,  gave 
way  to  more  accurate  observations,  and  problems  that  defied  the  power 
of  his  analysis  yielded  to  the  modern  improvements  of  the  calculus. 

ubrsgubll's  nebular  thkoby. 

But  there  is  no  ultima  ThuU  in  the  progress  of  science.  With  the 
recent  augmentations  of  telescopic  power,  the  details  of  the  Nebular 
theory  proposed  by  Sir  W.  Herschell  with  such  courage  and  ingenuity 
have  been  drawn  in  question.  Many — most— of  those  milky  patches  in 
which  he  beheld  what  he  regarded  as  cosmical  matter,  as  yet  in  an 
unformed  state, — the  rudimental  material  of  worlds  not  yet  condensed, 
have  been  resolved  into  stars,  as  bnght  and  distinct  as  any  in  tlie  firm- 
ament I  well  recall  the  glow  of  satisfaction,  with  which  on  the  ^2d  of 
September,  1847,  being  then  connected  with  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  director  of  the  Observatory 
there,  beginning  with  these  memorable  words :  ^  You  will  rejoice  with 
me  that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  has  yielded  to  the  powers  of  our 
incomparable  telescope !  .  .*  .  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
nebula  and  that  of  Andromeda  [which  has  been  also  resolved  at  Cam- 
bridge] are  the  last  strongholds  of  the  nebular  theory."* 

But  if  some  of  the  adventurous  speculations  built  by  Sir  William 
Herschell  on  the  bewildering  revelations  of  his  telescope  have  been 
since  questioned, 'the  vast  progress  which  has  been  made  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  (to  which,  as  I  understand,  the  Dudley  Observatory  will  be 
particularly  devoted,)  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  the 
investigation  of  the  interior  relations  of  binary  and  triple  systems  of 

*  ADD«b  of  ihr  Obaenratory  of  Harvtrd  Coilef«,  p.  ezzl. 
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Btara,  the  theories  for  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary,  not  to  aajr 
fantasticj  shapes  discerned  in  some  of  the  nebulous  systems, — whirls  and 
spirals  radiating  thorough  spaces  as  vast  as  the  orbit  of  Neptune,*  the 
glimpses  at  systems  beyond  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs, — these  are 
ail  splendid  results,  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  school  of 
Herschell;  and  will  forever  insure  no  secondary  place  to  that  name  in  the 
annals  of  science. 

RBLATION9BIP  OF  TRK   LIBBIULL   ARTS. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  1  have  had  mainly  in 
view  the  direct  connection  of  astronomical  science  with  the  uses  of  life 
and  the  service  of  man.  But  a  generous  philosophy  contemplates  the 
subject  in  higher  relations.  It  is  a  remark  as  old  at  least  as  Plato,  and 
|s  repeated  from  him  more  than  once  by  Cicero,  that  all  the  liberal  arts 
have  a  common  bond  and  relationship. t  The  different  sciences  contem- 
plate as  their  immediate  object  the  different  departments  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature ;  but  this  great  system  itself  is  but  one ;  and  its 
various  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  the  most  extraor- 
dinary relations  and  unexpected  analogies  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves ;  and  arts  and  sciences  seemingly  the  least  connected,  render 
to  each  other  the  most  effective  assistance. 

The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism,  furnishes  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  this  remark.  Commencing  with  the  mete- 
orological phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere,  and  terminating  with  the 
observation  of  the  remotest  heavens,  it  may  well  be  adduced  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present  Franklin  demonstrated  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electric  fluid.  This  discovery  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
electrical  research,  with  little  else  in  view  but  the  means  of  protection 
from  the  thunder-cloud.  A  purely  accidental  circumstance  led  the 
Physician  Galvani,  at  Bologna,  to  trace  the  mysterious  element,  under 
conditions  entirely  novel  both  of  developement  and  application.  In  this 
new  tbrm  it  became,  in  the  hands  of  Davy,  the  instrument  of  the  most 
extraordinary  chemical  operations ;  and  earths  and  alkalis,  touched  by 
the  creative  wire,  started  up  into  metals  that  float  on  water,  and  kindle 
in  the  air.  At  a  later  period,  the  closest  affinities  are  observed  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other  the 
relations  of  polarity  are  detected  between  acids  and  alkalis.  Plating 
and  gilding  henceforth  become  electrical  processes.  In  the  last  appli- 
cations of  the  same  subtle  medium,  it  has  become  tlie  messenger  of 
Intelligence  across  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea ;  and  is  now  employed 
by  the  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  longitudes,  to  transfer 
the  beats  of  the  clock  from  one  station  to  another,  and  to  record  the 
moment  of  his  observations  with  automatic  accuracy.  How  large  a 
share  has  been  borne  by  America  in  these  magnificent  discoveries  and 

*  Bee  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Professor  Alexander,  ^  on  the  origin  of  the  forms  and  the 
present  condition  of  some  of  the  elasters  of  stars,  and  several  of  the  Nebal»." — Qould'a  ii*> 
trontmictU  Journal^  Vol.  3,  p.  96. 

t  Archias  I ;  de  Oraiore  III,  91. 
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applications,  among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  science 
will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  Franklin, 
Henry,  Morse,  Walker,  Mitchell,  Lock  and  Bond. 

VBRflATILITT   OP   GENIUS. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whether  from  the  harmonious  relations  to 
each  other  of  every  department  of  science,  or  from  rare  felicity  of  indi- 
vidual genius,  that  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  versality  has 
been  manifested  by  the  same  person.  Although  Newton's  transcendant 
talent  did  not  blaze  out  in  childhood,  yet  as  a  boy  he  discovered  great 
aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivance.  His  water-clock,  self-moving 
vehicle,  and  mill,  were  the  wonder  of  the  village ;  the  latter  propelled 
by  a  living  mouse.  Sir  David  Brewster  represents  the  accounts  as 
differing,  whether  the  mouse  was  made  to  advance  "by  a  string  attached 
to  its  tail,"  or  by  "  its  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a  portion  of  corn 
placed  above  the  wheel."  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  youthful  discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation  intended  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  opposite  attractions  to  produce  a  balanced  movement. 
It  is  consoling  to  the  average  mediocrity  of  the  race  to  perceive  in  these 
sportive  essays,  that  the  mind  of  Newton  passed  through  the  stage  of 
boyhood.  But  emerging  from  boyhood,  what  a  bound  it  made  as  from 
earth  to  heaven!  Hardly  commencing  Bachelor  of  arts,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  untwisted  the  golden  and  silver  threads  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  simultaneously  or  soon  ai\er  conceived  the  method  of  fluxions, 
and  arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of  universal  gravity  before  he  had 
passed  to  his  Master's  degree.  Master  of  arts,  indeed !  That  degree, 
if  no  other,  was  well  bestowed.  Universities  are  unjustly  accused  of 
fixing  science  in  stereotype.  That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to 
redeem  the  honors  of  academical  parchment  from  centuries  of  learned 
dullness  and  scholastic  dogmatism. 

^ut  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to  enlarge  and  purify  the 
soul,  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  contemplations,  to  furnish  a  refined 
pleasure,  and  to  lead  our  feeble  reason  from  the  works  of  nature  up  to 
its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Considering  this  as  the  ultimate  end 
of  science,  no  branch  of  it  can  siirely  claim  precedence  of  astronomy. 
No  other  science  furnishes  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  abstrac- 
tions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  intellectual  system  ;  the  great 
ideas  of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,^  and  magnitude,  and  number, 
and  motion,  and  power.  How  grand  the  conception  of  the  ages  on  ages 
required  for  several  of  the  secular  equations  of  the  solar  system ;  of 
distances  from  which  the  light  of  a  fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in 
twenty  millions  of  years,  §  of  magnitudes  compared  with  which  the 
earth  \b  but  a  foot  ball :  of  starry  hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  numberless 
as  the  sands  on  the  shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shooting  through  the 
infinite  spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared  with  which  the  cannon-ball  is 
a  way-worn,  heavy-paced  traveler ! 

i  Nichol's  Archltectur*  of  tlie  HeaveiM,  p.  160. 
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Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  observatories  for  elevating 
our  conceptions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  present,  even  to  the  un- 
aided sight,  scenes  of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  describe.  1  had 
occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence  to 
Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  ih  the  rooming.  Every 
thing  around  was  wrapped  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the  train. 
It  was  a  mild,  serene  midsummer's  night ;  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just 
risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but  little  affected  by  a 

her  presence ;  Jupiter,  two  hours  high  was  the  herald  of  the  day ;  the 
Pleiades,  just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east ; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ;  Andromeda  veiled  her  newly  discov- 
ered glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south ;  the  steady  pointers,  far 
beneath  the  pole,  looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to 
their  Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded, the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more  perceptible ;  the 
Intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soflen,  the  smaller  stars,  like  little 
children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained 
unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands 
of  angels  hidden  from  mortal  eyes  shiHed  the  scenery  of  the  heavens ; 
the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.    The  blue     -  ^ 

sky  now  turned  more  soflly  gray ;  the  great  watch  stars  shut  up  their 
holy  eyes ;  the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon 
blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  from 
above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the 
Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and 
turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the 
gaze  of  man,  began  his  course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Magians,  who  in 
the  morning  of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill  tops  of  Central  Asia,  and 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of  his  hand.  '^ 

But  I  am  filled  with  amazement,  when  I  am  told  that  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Chnstian  world,  there  are  persons 
who  can  witness  this  daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in  their  hearts,  "  There  is  no  Qod." 

UNDI8C0VBRRD   BODIBS. 

Numerous  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
glorious  as  are  their  manifestations,  it  is  probable  that  in  our  own  sys- 
tem there  are  great  numbers  as  yet  undiscovered.    Just  two  hundred 
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years  ago  this  year,  Hayghens  announced  the  discovery  of  one  satellite 
of  Saturn,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  six  planets  and  six  satel- 
lites then  known,  and  making  up  the  perfect  number  of  twelve,  com- 
posed the  whole  of  our  planetary  system.  In  1729,  an  astronomical 
writer  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  other  bodies  in  our 
system,  but  that  the  limit  of  telescopic  power  had  been  reached,  and  no 
further  discoveries  were  likely  to  be  made.*  The  orbit  of  one  comet 
only  had  been  definitively  calculated.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  the 
telescope  has  been  indefinitely  increased ;  two  primary  planets  of  the 
first  class,  ten  satellites,  and  forty-three  small  planets  revolving  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter  have  been  discovered,  the  orbits  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred comets,  some  of  brief  period,  have  been  ascertained ; — and  it  has 
been  computed  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  mysterious  bodies 
wander  through  our  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  all  the 
primary  planets,  which  revolve  about  the  sun,  have  been  discovered. 
An  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  asteriods  may  be  anticipated  ; 
while  outside  of  Neptune  between  our  sun  and  the  nearest  fixed  star, 
supposing  the  attraction  of  the  sun  to  prevail  through  half  the  distance, 
there  is  room  for  ten  more  primary  planets  succeeding  each  other  at 
distances  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The  first  of  these  will, 
unquestionably  be  discovered  as  soon  as  the  pertubations  of  Neptune 
shall  have  been  accurately  observed ;  and  with  maps  of  the  heavens 
on  which  the  smallest  telescopic  stars  are  laid  down,  it  may  be  discov- 
ered.much  sooner. 

THE  VAtrrsEm  op  crbation. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  our  observation  and  our  thoughts  from  our 
own  system,  to  the  systems  which  lie  beyond  it  in  the  heavenly  spaces, 
that  we  approach  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  vastness  of  Crea- 
tion. All  analogy  teaches  us  that  the  sun  which  gives  light  to  us  is  but 
one  of  those  countless  stellar  fires  which  deck  the  firmament,  and  that 
every  glittering  star  in  that  shinning  host  is  the  centre  of  a  system  as 
vast  and  as  full  of  subordinate  luminaries  as  our  own.  Of  these  suns, — 
centres  of  planetary  systems, — thousands  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
millions  are  discovered  by  the  telescope.  Sir  John  Herschell,  in  the 
account  of  his  operations  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  (p.  381,)  calcu- 
lates that  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  stars  are  visible  enough  to 
be  distinctly  counted  in  a  twenty  foot  reflector  in  both  hemispheres. 
He  adds  that  '*  the  actual  number  is  much  greater,  there  can  be  little 
doubt"  His  illustrious  father,  estimated  on  one  occasion  that  125,000 
stars  passed  through  the  field  of  his  forty  foot  reflector  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  This  would  give  12,000,000  for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  heav- 
ens, in  a  single  telescopic  zone ;  and  this  estimate  was  made  under  the 
assumption  that  the  nebulte  were  masses  of  luminous  matter  not  yet 
condensed  into  suns. 

These  stupendous  calculations,  however,  form  but  the  first  column  of 

*  MemoifB  of  American  Academy,  S.,  Vol.  Hi.  275. 
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the  inventory  of  the  univeree.  Faint  white  specks  are  visible  even  to 
the  nailed  eye  of  a  practiced  observer  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens. 
Under  high  magnifying  powers,  several  thousands  of  such  spt^ts  are 
visible, — no  longer  however,  faint  white  specks,  but  many  of  them 
resolved  by  powerful  telescopes  into  vast  aggregations  of  stars,  each  of 
which  may,  with  propriety,  be  compared  with  the  milky  way.  Many 
of  tliese  nebulee,  however,  resisted  the  power  of  Sir  Wm.  HerschelPs 
great  reflector,  and  were,  accordingly,  still  regarded  by  him  as  masses 
of  unformed  matter,  not  yet  condensed  into  suns.  This,  till  a  few  years 
since,  was,  perhaps,  the  prevailing  opinion ; — and  the  nebular  theory 
filled  a  large  space  in  modern  astronomical  science.  But  with  the 
increase  of  instrumental  power,  especially  under  the  mighty  grasp  of 
Lord  Rose's  gigantic  reflector  and  the  great  refractors  at  Pulkova  and 
Cambridge,  the  most  irresolvable  of  these  nebulee  have  given  way ; 
and  the  better  opinion  now  is,  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  galaxy,  Hke 
our  own  milky  way,  composed  of  millions  of  suns.  In  other  words,  we 
are  brought  to  the  bewildering  conclusion  that  thousands  of  these  misty 
specks,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  too  faint  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  are,  not  each  a  universe  like  our  Solar  system,  but  each  a  '^swami" 
of  universes  of  unappreciable  magnitude.*  The  mind  sinks  overpow- 
ered by  the  contemplation.  We  repeat  the  words,  but  they  no  longer 
convey  distinct  ideas  to  the  understanding. 

CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSB. 

But  these  conclusions,  however  vast  their  comprehension,  carry  us 
out  another  step  forward  in  the  realms  of  sidereal  astronomy.  A  proper 
motion  io  space  of  our  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars  as  we  call  them  has 
long  been  believed  to  exist  Their  vast  distances  only  prevent  its  being 
more  apparent  The  great  improvement  of  instruments  of  measure- 
ment within  the  last  generation,  has  not  only  established  the  existence 
of  this  motion,  but  has  pointed  to  the  region  in  the  starry  vault  around 
which  our  whole  solar  and  stellar  system  with  its  myriad  of  attendant 
planetary  worlds,  appears  to  be  performing  a  mighty  revolution.  If 
then,  we  assume  that  outside  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong  and  in 
which  our  sun  is  but  a  star  like  Aldebaran  or  Sirius,  the  difiererent 
nebulte  of  which  we  have  spoken, — thousands  of  which  spot  the  heav- 
ens— constitute  a  distinct  family  of  universes,  we  must,  following  the 
guide  of  analogy,  attribute  to  each  of  them  also,  beyond  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  their  individual  attendant  planetary  systems,  a  great  revolution, 
comprehending  the  whole ;  while  the  same  course  of  analogical  reason- 
ing would  lead  us  still  further  onward,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  require 
us  to  assume  a  transcendental  connection  between  all  these  mighty  sys- 
tems,— a  universe  of  universes,  circling  round  in  the  infinity  of  space, 
and  preserving  its  equilibrium  by  the  same  laws  of  mutual  attraction, 
which  bind  the  lower  worlds  together. 

It  may  be  thought  that  conceptions  like  these  are  calculated  rather 

*  IIui»boldt'«  Cosmos  Vol.  lil,  p.  44. 
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to  depress  than  to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  being ;  that,  banished  as  he 
is  by  these  contemplations  to  a  corner  of  creation,  and  there  reduced  to 
an  atom,  man  sinks  to  nothingness  in  this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a  sec- 
ond thought  corrects  the  impression.  These  vast  contemplations  are 
well  calculated  to  inspire  awe,  but  not  abasement  Mind  and  matter 
are  incommensurable.  An  immortal  soul,  even  while  clothed  in  "  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,"  is  in  the  eye  of  God  and  reason,  a  purer 
essence  than  the  brightest  sun  that  lights  the  depths  of  heaven.  The 
organized  human  eye,  instinct  with  life  and  soul,  which,  gazing  through 
the  telescope,  travels  up  to  the  cloudy  speck  in  the  handle  of  Orion's 
sword,  and  bids  it  blaze  forth  into  a  galaxy  as  vast  as  ours  stands,  higher 
in  the  order  of  being  than  all  that  host  of  luminaries.  The  intellect  of 
Newton,  which  discovered  the  law  that  holds  the  revolving  worlds  to- 
gether, is  a  nobler  work  of  God,  than  a  universe  of  universes  of  un- 
thinking matter. 

If  still  treading  the  loftiest  paths  of  analogy,  we  adopt  the  supposi- 
tion,— to  me  I  own  the  grateful  supposition, — that  the  countless  plane- 
tary worlds  which  attend  these  countless  suns,  are  the  abodes  of  rational 
beings  like  man,  instead  of  bringing  back  from  this  exalted  conception 
a  feeling  of  insignificance,  as  if  the  individuals  of  our  race  were  but 
poor  atoms  in  the  infinity  of  being,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
glory  of  our  human  nature,  that  it  belongs  to  a  lamily  which  no  man 
can  number  of  rational  natures  like  itself.  In  tlie  order  of  being  they 
may  stand  beneath  us,  or  they  may  stand  above  us ;  he  may  well  be 
content  with  his  place  who  is  made  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

CONTEMPLATION  OF  THE  HBAVENS. 

Finally,  my  friends,  1  believe  there  is  no  contemplation  better  adapted 
to  awaken  devout  ideas  than  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  no  branch 
of  natural  science  which  bears  clearer  testimony  to  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  than  that  to  which  you  this  day  consecrate  a  temple. 
The  heart  of  the  ancient  world,  with  all  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously  impressed 
by  their  survey.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  tliose  admirable  philo- 
sophical treatises  of  Cicero  composed  in  the  decline  of  life,  as  a  solace 
under  domestic  bereavement  and  patriotic  concern  at  the  impending 
convulsions  of  the  State,  in  which,  quoting  from  some  lost  work  of 
Aristotle,  he  treats  the  topic  in  a  manner  which  almost  puts  to  shame 
the  teachings  of  Christian  wisdom.* 

* "  Praectare  er?o  Ariatoteles,  *  si  essent/  inquit,  qai  sub  terra  semper  habitayiseent,  bonis  et 
illuetribus  domicillis  quae  es^ent  ornata  siipiis  arque  picturiB,lnGtraciaque  rebus  lis  omnibus 
quibos  abundant  W  qui  beati  pulantur,  nee  tamen  exissent  unquam  supra  terram  ;  accepis- 
sent  autem  &ma  et  auditone,  esse  quoddam  numen  et  vim  Deorum ;  deinde  aliquo  temporSf 
patefactis  terrae  faucibus,  ex  iUis  abditis  sedibus  evadere  In  haec  loca  quae  nos  incolimos, 
atque  ezire  potuisaent ;  cum  repente,  terram,  et  maria,  coelumque  Tidissent ;  nubium  mag- 
nitudlnemf  Tentorumque  vim  cognoyiesent,  aspexissentque  solem,  ejusque  turn  magnitudi- 
nem  pulchritudinemque.  turn  etiam  efficientlam  coguovlssent,  quod  is  diem  efficeret,toto 
coelo  luce  diflf\im ;  cum  autem  terras  nox  opacaraet.  turn  coeium  totum  cernerent  astris  dis* 
tinctum  et  ornatum,  lunaeque  himinum  Tarietatem  turn  crescentis  turn  senescsntis,  eorumque 
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^  Nobly  does  AristotTe  observe,  that  if  there  were  beings  who  had 
always  lived  under  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  in  magnificent  dwellings, 
adorned  with  statutes  and  pictures,  and  everything  which  belongs  to 
prosperous  life ;  but  who  had  never  come  above  ground ;  who  had  heard, 
however,  by  fame  and  report,  of  the  being  and  power  of  the  gods ;  if 
dt  a  certain  time  the  portals  of  the  earth  being  thrown  open,  they  had 
been  able  to  emerge  from  those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions  inhabited 
by  us ;  when  suddenly  they  had  seen  the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky ; 
had  perceived  the  vastness  of  the  clouds  and  the  force  of  the  winds ; 
had  contemplated  the  sun,  his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and  still  more  J 

his  effectual  power,  that  it  is  he  who  makes  the  day  by  the  diffusion  of 
his  light  through  the  whole  sky ;  and  when  night  had  darkened  the 
earth,  should  then  behold  the  whole  heavens  studded  and  adorned  with 
stars,  and  the  various  lights  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon,  the  risings 
and  the  settings  of  all  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  courses  fixed  and 
immutable  in  all  eternity ;  when,  I  say,  they  should  see  these  things, 
truly  they  would  believe  that  there  were  gods,  and  these,  so  great 
things,  are  their  works." 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  observatory ; 
the  sun,  his  apparent  motions,  his  dimensions,  the  spots  on  his  disc,  (to 
us  the  faint  indications  of  movements  of  unimagined  grandeur  in  his 
luminous  atmosphere,)  a  solar  eclipse,  a  transit  of  the  inferior  planets, 
the  mysteries  of  the  spectrum ;  all  phenomena  of  vast  importance  and 
interest.  But  night  is  the  Astronomer's  accepted  time ;  he  goes  to  his 
delightful  labors  when  the  busy  world  goes  to  its  rest  A  dark  pall  spreads 
over  the  resorts  of  active  life ;  terrestrial  objects,  hill  and  valley,  and 
rock  and  stream,  and  the  abodes  of  men  disappear ;  but  the  curtain  is 
drawn  up  which  concealed  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  they  shine  and 
there  they  move,  as  they  moved  and  shone  to  the  eyes  of  Newton  and 
Galileo,  of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus ;  yes, 
as  they  moved  and  shone  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  All  has  changed  on  earth ;  but 
the  glorious  heavens  remain  unchanged.  The  plow  passes  over  the 
site  of  mighty  cities ;  the  homes  of  powerful  nations  are  desolate, — the 
languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten ;  but  the  stars  tl/at  shone  for  them 
are  shining  for  us ;  the  same  eclipses  run  their  steady  cycle ;  tlie  same 
equinoxes  call  out  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  send  the  husbandman  to 
the  harvest ;  the  sun  pauses  at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course 
began ;  and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and  satellite,  and  star,  and  con- 
stellation, and  galaxy,  still  bear  witness  to  the  power,  the  wisdom  and 
the  love,  which  placed  them  in  the  Heavens,  and  upholds  them  there. 

omnium  ortug  et  oceatus,  alque  in  aeterniute  ntos  immuUbiletque  oanus ;  haec  cum  vide* 
rent,  profecto  mm  Deos,  et  hflMC  toiila  opera  Deorum  e>ae  arUtrmrentur."  Cicero  de  Natura 
DeorumLib.Uiao. 
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Thbre  are  few  objects  of  more  nniveiBal  importance  connected 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  than  the  right  development  of 
architecture  in  all  its  varied  relations  to  the  wants  of  life.  It  afTecta 
us  in  the  habitations  in  which  we  dwells  in  the  schools  in  which  we 
are  educated,  in  the  business-office  and  in  the  manufactory,  in  our 
courts  of  law  and  in  our  legislative  assemblies,  in  places  devoted  to 
recreation,  and  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Creator.  In  short,  wherever  man  has  a  place  to  cover  his  head, 
whether  it  be  in  the  palaces  of/the  affluent  or  the  cellar  of  the 
humble  poor,  in  the  superb  mansion,  with  its  varied  suites  of  apart- 
mentS)  or  in  the  crowded  lodging-room  that  accommodates  numbers 
often  to  an  extent  that  horrifies  those  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes, 
there  architecture  necessarily  holds  a  leading  sway.  It  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  family  fireside,  or  produces  discomfort,  originates 
disease,  and  leaves  the  constitution  a  prey  to  physical  evils  that 
hasten  finally  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  public  buildings  it  may 
promote  the  transaction  of  business  and  sustain  health;  or,  by 
defective  lighting,  acoustics,  warming,  and  ventilating,  it  may  loduee 
oppression,  double  or  treble  the  efforts  required  in  conducting  public 
affairs,  and  give  an  imperfect,  indistinct,  and  confused  sound  where 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  clear  and  articulate. 

But  architecture  is  not  only  a  useful,  it  is  also  a  fine,  art  It  pre- 
sents some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius,  refining  and 
spiritualizing  the  mind,  purifying  the  taste,  and  inspiring  us  with 
reverence  and  devotion ;  or,  it  may  tend  to  communicate  a  low  and 
vulgar  impression.  It  presents  tangible  objects  that  perpetually 
appeal  to  or  impress  our  judgment  and  imagination.  It  may  not  be 
so  precise. and  definite,  so  vivid  and  spirit-stirring  as  oratory,  poetry, 
music,  or  painting ;  still,  all  great  architectural  works  hare  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own,  that  is  felt,  understood,  and  appreciated ;  while 
even  in  the  humblest  cottage  neatness  and  simplicity  tell  their  own 
tale,  particularly  where  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
landscape.    The  late  GoanoSloT  Beutb,  whose  position  at  the  head 
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of  one  of  the  most  important  educational  establishments  in  Prussia, 
gave  him  many  oppoitunities  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  and 
science,  upon  being  asked  why  he  had  so  many  busts  of  eminent 
men,  and  so  many  patterns  of  the  most  beautiful  decorations  even 
in  the  workshops  for  the  artisans,  replied  that  he  found  they  con- 
tributed equally  to  improve  their  taste  and  to  elevate  their  habits 
and  associations,  and  that  their  operation  could  be  traced  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  even  where  the  pupils  were  not  addressed  on  the 
subject;  their  constant  presence  gradually  and  rflmost  insensibly, 
awakened  their  sensibilities  to  the  beautiful,  and  taught  them  to 
blend  it  with  the  useful.  In  the  same  manner,  proportion,  sym- 
metry, and  "propriety  in  design  and  construction  have  their  effect, 
even  where  there  is  no  pretension  to  any  unusual  refinement.  The 
hand  of  the  architect  is  perpetually  before  us,  silently  and  uncon- 
sciously moulding  our  taste,  as  well  as  supplying  the  buildings 
which  we  occupy. 

But  what  has  society  done  for  the  education  of  the  architect,  who 
exercises  so  important  an  influence  on  us  in  tiie  design  and  construc- 
tion of  our  dwellings  and  public  buildings  ?  Medicine,  as  well  as 
law  and  divinity,  have  had  their  public  establishments  for  ages ;  but 
where  are  our  architectural  colleges?  the  museums,  libraries,  and 
schools  of  construction,  acoustics,  warming,  lighting,  ventilating,  fire- 
proofing,  drainage,  and  finally,  of  design  and  decoration,  that  should 
be  associated  in  fm  extended  course  of  instruction,  comprising  all 
these  subjects,  and  such  other  departments  as  it  is  important  to 
associate  with  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  at  the  most  distinguished  in- 
stitutions for  education  in  physical  science,  instruction  is  given  in 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  drawing,  and 
other  subjects  that  may  form,  along  with  an  apprenticeship  to  an 
architect  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  a  sure  basis  of 
high  professional  attainments.  But  it  is  considered  that  these  are 
neither  sufiliciently  n\imerons  and  accessible  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  society,  nor  so  special  in  the  direction  and  course  of  studies 
as  to  give  the  student  of  architecture  parallel  advantages  with  those 
the  student  of  medicine  enjoys.  A  professorship  of  architecture  is 
required  for  the  fiill  elucidation  of  this  subject  and  many  professional 
details  to  which  we  have  adverted.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
other  institutions  of  an  allied  character  more  especially  adapted  to 
the  mechanic  and  artisan ;  but  none  of  these,  so  far  as  we  have 
learned,  give  the  extended  courses  of  information  now  contemplated. 
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or  enjoin  the  carriculum  that  would  enable  a  right  ccrtiiicato  or 
diploma  to  be  awarded  as  the  result  of  successful  examination  after 
a  complete  couree  of  study. 

Professional  men  are  well  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  subjects  now  pressed  upon  their  attention  by  the  wants 
of  the  times,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  new  resources  placed 
at  their  disposal  in  materials  for  building,  in  pec\iliarities  of  con- 
struction, and  in  the  endless  varieties  of  modern  appliances  for 
warming,  lighting,  ventilating,  fire-proofing,  foundations,  acoustic 
arrangemenU,  design,  and  decoration,  that  the  junior  student,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  day,  will  require  as  extended  a 
course  of  study  as  is  given  in  any  department  of  learning  for  other 
professional  pursuits.  Even  in  the  days  of  Vitruvius,  that  great  man 
not  only  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  architect  studying  the 
nature  of  climate  and  meteorology,  as  it  was  then  known,  but  he 
appears  to  have  even  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  should  have  a 
very  considerable  acquaintance  with  medicine  to  do  justice  to  his 
profession.  He  states,  "  Disciplinam  vero  medicin®  novisse  oportet 
propter  inclinationes  coeli  quae  Grseci  p^Xijxara  dicunt,  et  aeres  loco- 
rum  qui  sint  salubres  aut  pestilentes  aquarumque  usus;  sine  his 
enim  rationibus  nulla  sulubris  habitatio  fieri  potest." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  architects  who  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  science  of  acoustics  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  systema- 
tized to  enable  them  to  trust  to  it  as  a  guide,  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings;  nor  are  those  wanting  who  have  looked  upon 
warming  and  ventilating  as  matters  that  should  be  assigned  to  other 
persons,  and  that  lighting  also  may  be  left  on  the  same  footing. 

But  these  are  not  considered  the  general  views  of  the  profession, 
nor  will  they  bear  a  very  close  examination.  For  example,  if  the 
architect  designs  and  executes  works  without  reference  to  warming 
and  ventilation,  or  artificial  illumination,  he  may  put  up  a  building 
with  serious  defects  in  reference  to  the  plans  that  may  be  subse- 
quently proposed  for  these  purposes,  and  perhaps,  unintentionally  and 
without  any  necessity,  construct  obstacles  to  the  right  treatment  of 
these  subjects,  which  are  overcome  with  difficulty,  and  only  at  a 
.great  expense.  If,  however,  the  onus  of  all  these  matters  were 
placed  upon  the  architect,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
designing,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to  these  objects ;  he 
would  prepare  the  structure  accordingly ;  consultations  in  cases  of 
difficulty  would  take  place  before  the  execution  of  any  structure. 
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and  much  expense  and  inconvenience  would  be  avoided.  On  tJM 
other  hand,  different  individuala,  undertaking  at  first  the  responsi- 
bility of  applying  plans  to  a  building,  controlled  by  the  architect^ 
would  be  compelled  afterwards  to  decline  it,  if  their  plans  were 
modified  to  suit  the  architect  to  an  extent  to  which  they  could  not 
concur. 

Warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  crowded  public  buildings, 
occupied  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours,  and  with  an  ever-varying 
attendance,  is  a  large  question,  that  should  be  laid  down  in  the 
design  before  the  building  is  commenced,  whoever  may  be  responsi* 
ble  for  the  final  e£fect.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  medical 
man  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  health,  the 
architect  for  design  and  execution,  and  to  their  assistance  and  co- 
operation that  of  the  engineer  and  agriculturist  should  be  invited  to 
assist  in  placing  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  cities  on  a  right  foun- 
dation, and  the  removal  of  refuse  in  a  form  that  is  unobjectionable 
and  that  contributes  essentially,  in  all  great  cities,  equally  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  right  system  of  cleansing,  affording  manures  of 
great  value  from  mateiials  that  are  prone  otherwise  to  run  into 
putrefaction  and  lay  the  foundation  of  disease. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  a  crowded  community  than 
the  right  adjustment  of  details  that  are  too  often  overlooked,  partic- 
ularly in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  which,  when  neglected  to 
an  extreme  degree,  are  apt  to  be  the  forerunners  of  pestilence,  and 
sometimes  the  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  city  4n  commerce 
and  all  its  institutions.  Modern  chemistry  and  medicine  have 
pointed  out  very  clearly  the  right  principles  on  which  we  ought  to 
proceed,  and  the  best  means  of  applying  them  in  practice.  Yitru- 
vius  appears  to  have  viewed  architecture,  in  all  its  beaiings,  in  uni- 
son with  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  and  to  have  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  great  principle  of  the  '*  commune  vinculum  scientiarum,'* 
and  he  appealed  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  understanding 
when,  in  reviewing  the  question  generally,  he  concluded  with  the 
observation,  *^  Fhilosophia  perficit  architecium  animo  magnoP 

It  is  by  no  means  desirable,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  architect 
should,  on  all  occasions,  have  to  refer  either  to  medical  men,  engi- 
neers, or  agriculturists.  But  it  is  very  important  that  in  every  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  in  large  cities,  some  system  or  code  of  regulations 
should  be  laid  down  that  may  give  the  benefit  of  their  sanction  and 
experience  to  all  the  more  important  points  for  which  their  profes- 
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sional  knowledge  is  more  peculiarly  available,  and  this  being  made 
known  and  enforced  where-ever  the  public  health  rendei*s  it  impori- 
ant,  the  primary  object  is  gained  that  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
numerous  sanitary  improvements. 

If  any  should  question  the  importance  of  the  study  of  architecture 
being  placed  on  a  more  systematic  footing  than  it  has  hitherto  oc- 
cupied, let  him  study  the  construction  of  public  and  piivate  build- 
ingSy  and  trace  in  detail,  after  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  the  number  that  are  defective  in  some  primary  want.  Let 
him  begin  with  acoustics,  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  respect,  and  he  will  soon  perceive  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  new  buildings  now  in  progress  at  Washington. 
Let  him  then  go  to  the  City  Hall  at  New  York,  and  read,  in  the  re- 
cent majority  report  of  the  committee  i-ecommending  plans  for  a  great 
extension  of  that  building,  the  complaints  made  of  the  present  state  of 
the  courts  of  law.  Or,  if  he  prefers  taking  an  illustration ^from  public 
schools,  let  him  study  the  evidence  elicited  in  this  department  from 
hundreds  of  teachers  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  discourse 
given  recently  to  a  number  of  teachers  at  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York,  by  Dr.  Griscom,  or  the  report  of  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  on  the  state  of  the  schools  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  will  see  abun- 
dant evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  health  must  be  affected  by 
the  want  of  a  right  system  of  ventilation  in  numerous  schools.    • 

Should  he  desire  any  illustrations,  as  to  the  state  of  architecture 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  let  him  examine  the  recor^fed 
complaints  of  members  of  Parliament,  both  as  to  acoustics  and 
ventilation,  and  the  investigations  and  experiments  made  in  1835 
and  1836  for  establishing  data  for  correcting  the  old  buildings,  and 
placing  the  new  houses  on  a  proper  footing;  let  him  then  glance 
at  the  disputes  that  arose  as  to  fire-proofing,  warming,  ventilating, 
lightii^  utility,  decorations,  and  acoustics, — disputes  that  led  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously  to  snppoi-t  the 
director  of  the  ventilation,  while  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Peers 
supported  the  architect;  and  let  him  also  trace  the  varied  proceed- 
ings that  subsequently  ensued,  when  parliamentary  committees,  law- 
pleas,  and  an  arbitration,  complicated  the  pinmary  questions  at 
issue,  and  he  will  perceive  the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
striking  evidence  of  the,  necessity  of ^ such  steps  as  are  advocated  in 
this  communication.     Or,  let  him  cross  to  Paris,  and  inquire  into* 

the  history  of  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries,  and  make  hira* 
No.  7.— [Vol.  11  No.  8.]— 41. 
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self  acquainted  with  the  investigations  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  late  ex-king  of  France,  at  which"  he  sometimes  attended 
for  hours  personally,  till  he  became  satisfied  of  the  cause,  and  traced 
the  effect  of  great  receptions,  where  five  thousand  invitations  were 
issued,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  lamps  and  candles  com- 
bined with  the  respiration  of  that  large  company,  to  deteriorate  an 
atmosphere  where  there  was  no  means  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated 
air,  save  what  the  weather  might  permit,  from  time  to  time,  by 
doors  and  windows. 

Or,  let  him  turn  aside  from  public  buildings,  and  view  the  most 
humble  habitations  in  London  and  New  York,  or  of  many  other 
large  cities  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  mass  of  misery, 
discomfort,  and  degradation  which  they  present  at  a  cost  greater, 
in  general,  than  would  provide  the  very  same  localities  with  com- 
foitablc,  respectable,  and  wholesome  habitations,  and  he  will  then 
begin  to  perceive  this  question  of  the  improvement  of  architec- 
ture in  its  more  extended  ramifications.  He  will  soon  see  and 
acknowledge  its  moral  as  well  as  its  physical  influence;  that  it 
peneti'ates  to  the  habitations  of  individual  men  in  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  that  there  is  none  more  likely  to  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  the  resources,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  the 
severity  of  labor,  intellectual  or  bodily,  in  all  indoor  occupations, 
the  origin  and  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  general  diminution  of 
mortality,  that  is,  the  extension  of  the  present  average  duration  of 
hiftian  life. 

If  these  be  grand  and  glorious  objects,  and  if  the  general  improve- 
ment of  architecture  constitute  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  essentially  promoted,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  great  im- 
portance of  placing  this  branch  of  art  and  science  on  the  most  fa- 
vorable position  foi'  progress  that  can  be  assigned  to  it ;  and  when 
it .  18  recollected  how  many  affiliated  trades  and  occupations  each 
contribute  a  share  to  the  modern  architecture  of  large  cities,  it  will 
become  abundantly  evident  that  each  in  its  own  department  would 
be  benefited  by  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  different  posi- 
tions or  special  effects  which  it  may  be  called  on  to  satisfy,  as  in 
the  most  desirable  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating,  for 
the  preservation  of  a  pure  external  atmosphere,  for  lighting,  and 
numerous  local  adaptations,  as  various  in  detail  as  the  varied  cli- 
mates in  which  man  lives,  the  occupations  with  which  he  may  be 
engaged,  and  the  resources  at  his  command.     An  harmonious  result 
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ie  the  great  object,  and  for  tliis  nothing  is  more  essential  than  har- 
monious co-operation  in  all  the  varied  subdivisions  of  labor  that  are 
necessary  for  architectural  structures,  as  well  as  that  ^  design"  and 
superintendence  that  connects  all  the  individual  parts,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  effect. 

A  glance  at  the  great  works  of  ancient  and  modem  times  will 
undoubtedly  prove  how  much  has  been  done  by  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  the  architect,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  he  has  had  to  contend.  But  that  is  no  i-etison  why,  in 
a  profession  that  demands  so  much  experience  and  learning  in  its 
higher  departments,  the  plain  and  obvious  means  of  instruction 
should  not  be  resorted  to  that  are  adopted  for  other  professional 
pursuits.  The  apprenticeship  to  an  architect  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  is  ever  variable  in  the  opportunities  it  affords, 
in  the  practice  it  exhibits,  and  in  the  calls  which  it  makes  upon 
the  energies  of  the  student.  But,  as  a  rule,  while  it  affords  op- 
portunities as  important  to  him  as  the  hospital  and  the  surgery 
does  to  the  student  of  medicine,  initiating  him  in  the  practice  of  his 
art,  and  introducing  him  to  the  business  of  life,  it  is  not  always 
practicable  for  him  to  lay  there  that  foundation  for  future  excel- 
lence, and  that  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  on  which  his  pro- 
fesMonal  knowledge  should  be  founded. 

Further,  in  academical  institutions  devoted  to  science,  specimens, 
models,  and  drawings  would  necessarily  accumulate  fi'om  year  to 
year  in  a  department  devoted  to  architecture,  such  as  no  individual 
architect  could  be  expected  to  command.  A  museum  of  chemistry 
and  economic  geology,  showing  all  the  varied  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  architect,  the  changes  to  which  they  are  subject  from 
exposure  in  different  climates,  and  the  numerous  cements  used  in 
different  places,  with  specimens  pointing  out  defects  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them,  would  form  a  treasure 
that  would  become  more  valuable  each  succeeding  year.  Speci- 
mens of  all  products  of  art  and  mannfiicture  might  be  added,  if  not 
comprised  in  another  museum  in  the  same  pl^ce.  Or,  to  take 
another  example,  with  how  much  facility  could  a  public  educational 
establishment  commence  the  collection  of  a  series  of  plans  and  sec- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  minute  description  of  the  acoustic  con- 
atroctioii  of  different  public  buildings,  of  the  causes  of  success  or 
fiulore  in  this  respect,  of  their  peculiarities  as  to  speaking  and  hear- 
ing, and  also  in  relation  to  vocal  and  instrumental  mnaic !    How 
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great  a  fund  of  valuable  iDfonnation  would  be  secnred  in  this  man* 
ner,  multiplied  by  excbauges  witb  parallel  institutioDS  abroad,  and 
accessible  for  consultation  at  all  times  wben  a  cburch,  a  lecture* 
room,  or  any  otber  public  building  is  designed  1 

Furtber,  let  it  be  recollected  that  wherever  there  is  an  existing 
college  devoted  to  physical  science,  or  any  of  its  departments,  there 
mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  geology,  and  mineral- 
ogy are  usually  taught,  and  these  afford  the  great  foundations  on 
which  the  studies  of  the  young  architect  must  rest  A  compara- 
tively slight  addition  to  these  establishments  would  enable  them  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  of  architecture. 

In  other  places  where  no  such  advantages  are  available,  or  where 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  the  extent  of  building, 
and  the  number  of  public  works  and  habitations  in  progress  must 
determine  the  probable  amount  of  students  and  the  accommodation 
required.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  great  public  object  is 
secured  by  such  institutions,  and  that  numbers  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  individual  classes  present,  though 
the  professional  architect  alone  may  desire  to  pursue  the  full  course 
of  study  which  they  embrace.  Every  facility  should  be  accorded  to 
them,  therefore,  which  municipal  authority  can  bestow,  and  the 
architectural  museum  should  always  be  an  addition  of  great  public 
interest  which  can  be  enriched  from  year  to  year  with  models, 
specimens,  and  drawings,  and  form  in  the  progress  of  time  a  valu- 
able collection  highly  useful  for  the  student,  and  available  also  for 
consultation  by  the  professional  architect 

In  European  countries,  colleges  and  professorships  of  architec- 
ture are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  of  very 
recent  institution.  Polytechnic  institutions,  in  some  cases,  give  a 
great  amount  of  architectural  information;  and  technological  as- 
sociations for  industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  schools  of  mines,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  including  agriculture,  have  received  more  ex- 
tended support  But  generally  speaking,  even  in  such  cities  aa 
Berlin  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  London,  they  have  only  in  recent 
years  been  attaining  the  conviction  that  the  warming,  ventilation, 
acoustics,  lighting,  and  drainage  of  large  buildings,  and  of  indivi- 
dual habitations,  can  be  placed  on  a  much  more  improved  footing 
than  they  had  previously  presented,  and  combined  with  resonrcea 
for  preserving  a  purer  external  atmosphere  than  the  state  of  the 
open  gutters  in  the  *^  Unter  den  Linden"  at  Berlin,  the  oeaspools  in 
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Paris,  or  the  condition  of  the  Thames  in  London,  rendered  practi- 
cable in  the  buildings  in  their  vicinity.  A  great  school  of  architec- 
ture, accordingly,  complete  in  all  the  resources  which  the  profes- 
sion requires,  is  stiil  a  great  desideratum,  though  at  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  London,  we  may  trace  the  most  extended  arrangements  hitherto 
made  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  obvious  that  until  the  right  re- 
lation of  warming,  and  ventilating,  and  lighting  was  unfolded  in 
reference  to  the  other  departments  of  architecture,  the  study  of  this 
subject,  however  much  it  might  be  extended  as  a  fine  art,  could  not 
assume  the  position  it  ought  to  hold,  and  sustain  health  in  the 
crowded  assemblies,  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  gas-lights  and  other 
comparatively  modern  inventions.  The  invisibility  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  long  prevented  its  importance  being  recognized  in  archi- 
tectural structures,  but  in  proportion  as  perfection  increased  in  the 
adjustment  of  air-tight  fittings  at  doors  and  windows,  the  want  of 
fresh  air  told  more  and  more  upon  the  constitution,  and  finally  led 
in  recent  years  to  a  much  more  systematic  series  of  appliances,  by 
which  a  perpetual  change  of  air  can  be  sustained,  even  in  the  most 
crowded  assembly,  if  due  facilities  be  provided  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
available  for  modem  buildings,  and  hence  architecture,  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  structure,  decoration,  and  resources  required  for  sup- 
plying public  buildings  with  from  five  or  ten  to  fifty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  presents  a  more  extended  and  systematic 
object  of  study  than  was  contemplated  in  schools  and  academies 
previously  instituted. 

In  some  European  universities  and  colleges  the  institution  of  pro- 
fessorships of  architecture  has  been  resisted  or  neglected,  and  no 
curriculum  is  enforced  on  students  of  architecture,  nor  diplomas 
awarded  for  proficiency;  but  many  architectural  associations  or 
institutes  have  been  formed  by  members  of  the  profession,  which  are 
generally  attended  by  their  clerks  and  apprentices  when  meetings 
are  held  for  papers  or  discussions  and  illustrations  of  architectural 
questions ;  and  from  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  opinions 
expressed,  there  can  be  no  little  doubt  that  the  formation  of  archi- 
tectural schools  will  soon  ensue.  In  many  cases  mechanics'  insti- 
tutions and  schools  of  art  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  instruc- 
tion to  artisans  and  others  anxious  for  information' in  reference  to 
practical  architecture,  and  these,  along  with  schools  of  design,  have 
been  largely  attended  by  numbers  of  the  working-classes,  particu- 
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larly  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  while  parallel 
institutions  are  also  found  in  continental  European  cities.  And  it 
is  only  justice  to  the  latter  to  say  that  they  have,  in  mkny  instances, 
not  only  preceded  those  formed  in  Great  Britain,  but  manifested 
their  practical  effects  in  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  in  the 
beauty  of  the  designs  and  the  workmanship  shown  at  the  great  exhi- 
bition in  1851. 

But  in  no  country,  perhaps,  is  it  likely  there  will  be  more  build- 
ing and  rebuilding,  more  laying  out  of  new  towns  and  villages,  and 
a  greater  extension  of  large  cities,  than  in  America.  It  is  more 
practically  interested,  accordingly,  in  the  facilities  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  than  most  other  nations. 

It  may  further  be  anticipated  that  the  increasing  education  and 
intelligence  of  a  whole  community,  and  the  general  progress  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  will  dispose  the  whole  population  to  avail 
themselves  more  readily  of  every  well-adjusted  practical  improve- 
ment How  many  in  modern  times  have  advocated  instruction  in 
common  things !  And  how  largely  is  such  instruction  facilitated 
when  combined  with  popular  lessons  in  the  elements  of  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge !  The  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  individual  useful  facts  must  always  be  important;  but  we  ap- 
prehend that  those  who  have  shown  that  the  elements  of  science 
in  a  popular  form  are  suitable  subjects  of  instruction,  even  for 
the  humblest  classes,  placed  the  same  idea  on  a  more  desirable 
and  universal  basis.  Take,  for  instance,  the  facts  which  chemistry 
unfolds.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  more  available  informa- 
tion could  be  conveyed  for  ordinary  purposes  than  by  teaching 
systematically  and  popularly  the  leading  facts  it  conveys,  as  to 
the  nature  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  the  production  of  heat  and 
cold,  the  nature  of  fuel,  combustion,  lamps,  gas  and  candles, 
&c^  &c^  d^c?  But  whether  conveyed  systematically  or  in  any 
other  manner,  this  general  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  science,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  many  new  resources  and  occupations  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  junior  architect 
should  have  every  possible  facility  given  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  education,  that  may  enable  him  to  combat  and  over- 
come the  varied  details  and  difficulties  he  may  have  to  meet  in  the 
erection  of  airthe  varied  works  which  art  and  manufactures^  as  well 
as  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  the  people,  may  demand. 
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CURRICULUM    FOR    STUDENTS    OF    ARCHITECTURE. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  any  curriculum  of  architecture  should  be 
too  rigidly  enforced,  particularly  when  first  instituted,  as  the  varied 
opportunities  which  the  individual  pupils  may  have  had,  their  dif- 
ferent tastes,  progress,  and  natural  capabilities  require  the  judicious 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  that  is  necessary  in  all  educa- 
tional establishments. 

The  highest  honors  of  the  profession  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
accorded  only  to  those  who  pursue  the  systematic  course  required, 
and  pass  the  necessary  examinations;  but  in  conducting  these, 
proper  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  some  will  excel 
in  design,  decorations,  drawing  or  painting,  others  in  construction 
and  mechanical  arrangements,  or  in  surveying,  estimating,  and 
making  specifications.  Though  such  subdivisions  take  place  to  a 
great  extent  where  an  architect  is  engaged  in  large  practice,  the 
student  should  undoubtedly  make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  he 
has  the  opportunity,  with  all  the  departments  of  his  profession,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  him  otherwise  to  plan,  direct,  and  execute  any 
work  confided  to  his  care,  and  check  the  operations  of  his  assistants. 
The  public  service  requires  the  whole  of  the  necessary  work  to  be 
done,  in  whatever  manner  the  details  may  be  carried  out,  and  the 
more  enlarged,  accordingly,  the  basis  of  his  studies,  if  in  right  pro- 
portion to  the  time  he  has  to  devote  to  them,  the  greater  will  be 
his  confidence  and  capability  in  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  submitting  the  following  outline  as  a  guide  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  it  is  presumed  that  the  student  shall  have  had 
a  good  elementary  education;  and  should  he  have  received  pre- 
vious information  in  chemistry,  physiology,  drawing,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  he  may  have  cultivated  them.  The  right  adjustment  of 
preliminary  elementary  education  in  science  is  a  matter  on  which 
very  considerable  difference  of  opinion  still  exists.  For  our  part,  we 
have  been  long  partial  to  its  introduction  when  not  pushed  too  far, 
and  every  point  that  is  taught  is  made  thoroughly  intelligible ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  the  professional  student  in  any  de- 
partment of  science  can  have  time  to  attend  to  all  the  varied  objects 
which  the  progress  of  the  age  is  now  crowding  upon  his  attention, 
unless  the  burden  is  lightened  by  the  introduction  of  select  portions 
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of  science  in  elementary  schools.  The  selection  made  could  be 
such  as  to  be  important  to  all  the  pupils,  whatever  might  be  their 
future  occupations. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY   RECOMMENDED   FOR   STUDENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

I.  General  Studhs,  referring  to  the  inaterialB  of  whioh  the  i^lobe  is  composed, 
tikcir  power  and  cupabilitlea,  and  their  relations  to  the  human  frame. 

1.  Chemistry — History  of  the  elements  of  which  the  globe  is  composed,  and 
of  their  combinations. 

2.  Mechanical  Philosophy,  including  the  mutual  relations  of  solids,  liquids, 
and  gases. 

8.  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
4.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
6.  Meteorology. 

6.  The  General  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  91'ame  of  Man;  Principlea 
of  Hygiene. 

II.  Spsoial  Studiks. 

1.  The  Materials  used  in  Building,  natural  and  artificial — their  strength 
and  capabilities. 

2.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Design  and  Construction — the  di£ferent 
orders  and  styles  of  architecture. 

8.  Outline  of  the  History  of  Architecture  as  a  Fine  and  as  a  Useful  Art — 
the  monuments  of  antiquity — the  peculiar  works  of  modern  times. 

4.  Public  Buildings,  including  Schools,  Churches,  Law-Courts,  Prisons, 
Hospitals,  Theatres,  and  Gymnasia  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

5.  Habitations  for  the  People — extreme  importance  of  the  tenement  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  right  construction  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  claasoB 
in  ail  large  cities  fits  relation  to  the  wants,  habits,  and  morals  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

6.  Special  Buildings  for  Trades — Workshops  and  Manufactories. 

7.  The  construction  requisite  for  Acoustics,  Warming,  Cooling,  Lighting. 
Veutiluting,  Flre-proofiug,  Draining,  and  Sewon^e,  the  collection  ana 
removal  of  refuse,  and  the  importance  of  due  provision  being  adjusted 
fbr  all  these  purposes  before  the  execution  of  any  building  is  commenced. 

8.  The  Selection  of  Sites  for  Buildings,  Superficial  Drainage,  the  peculiari- 
ties required  in  different  classes  of  foundations. 

9.  The  special  architecture  required  in  destroying  noxious  fVimes  and  exha- 
lations from  drains,  manufactories,  and  other  houses,  and  for  facilitating 
the  cleansing  of  lai^e  cities  and  villages,  and  the  general  preservation  of 
the  public  health;  tne  objects  and  conduct  of  quarantine  on  shore. 

10.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Decorations — the  influence  of  colors. 

11.  Plans,  Drawings,  and  Specifications;  architectural  books  required  in 
conducting  business  accounts. 

12.  Preparing  Estimates  and  measuring  ezeoated  Work. 

III.  It  is  presumed  that  the  student  will  carry  on  a  systematic  series  of  exer- 
cises in  drawing,  perspective  as  well  as  plan  drawing,  indnding  isometrical 
perspective,  that  he  will  equally  pursue  his  mathematical  studies  in  relation 
to  every  department  of  the  profession  which  he  may  have  to  cultivate,  and 
engage  as  soon  as  his  time  permits,  or  so  adjust  his  studies  as  to  enable  him 
to  become  an  apprentice  to  an  architect,  where  he  can  see  daily  the  realities 
of  his  profession.  On  the  whole,  however,  nothing  should  be  undertaken,  if 
practicable,  that  will  interfere  with  the  right  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

IV.  Lastly,  a  workshop  and  laboratory  should  be  provided,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent shall  have  4he  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
Experimental  Chemistry,  Carpentry,  and  mechanics  generally,  and  be  enabled 
to  test  materials,  and  make  or  direct  the  construction  of  models  that  will  facil- 
itate all  his  Ubors. 
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The  union  of  utility,  beauty,  and  economy  are  the  great  desider- 
ata in  the  study  of  architecture,  and  whether  we  refer  to  the  topics 
treated  in  the  Hon.  H.  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  or  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  or  to  any  other  important  work  on  a 
subject  so  extensive  and  inexhaustible  as  architecture,  we  shall  find 
ample  proof  tliat  few  practical  measures  are  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  progress  of  civilization  than  the  right  foundation  of 
colleges  or  schools  and  museums  of  architecture. 

In  the  above  scheme,  nothing  has  been  recommended  beyond  the 
imperative  wants  of  the  public  service,  and  the  demands  continu- 
ally made  upon  the  architect.  It  is  for  others  to  judge  how  far 
they  have  been  correctly  estimated,  and  whether  the  results,  if  the 
system  be  adopted,  with  such  modifications  as  local  circumstances 
may  indicate,  would  not  repay  a  hundred-fold  any  outlay  which 
the  State,  the  public,  or  the  profession  may  expend  upon  it. 

The  foundation  of  a  school  of  Naval  Architecture  is  no  less  impor- 
tant than  that  which  has  engaged  our  attention  in  these  pages ;  but 
this  is  a  question  on  which  at  present  we  do  not  enter. 

Note. — Dr.  Reid,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  foregoing  article,  is  the  well-known 
author  of  "  Illustrations  of  the  Thoory  and  Practice  of  Ventilation,*'  and  is  now  on  a  visit 
Co  this  country.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  him 
for  a  Course  of  Lectare.«i  on  the  great  practical  subject  of  Sanitary  Reform  as  connected 
with  architecture,  domestic  and  public,  with  drainage,  quarantine,  dsc.,  before  the  Smith- 
sonian In»titnte  at  Washington,  and  the  Lowell  Institution  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Rcid's  researches  on  Respiration  and  Acoustics  were  conducted  principally  at  hia 
class-room  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where,  for  many 
years,  he  directed  the  ventilation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  th« 
new  building,  till  differences  arose  between  him  and  the  architect,  when  a  committee  of  th« 
House  of  Commons  sustained  him  unanimously,  while  the  commiiteo  of  the  House  of  Peers 
supported  the  architect  Dr.  Reid  never  acted  there  subsequently,  except  under  protest 
disapproving  of  the  course  then  pursued  at  the  Houses,  and  finally  carrying  his  case  at  an 
arbiiralion,  where  an  investigation  took  place  that  occupied  ihirty  days.  Dr.  Reid*8  plana 
have  been  introduced  in  numerous  public  works  and  other  buildings;  and  at  St  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool,  the  mnniciiml  authorities  sustained  him  in  Applying  similar  arrangements 
to  those  that  he  had  proposed  for  the  new  Houses.  Dr.  Rei<l  was  consulted  by  the  govern- 
ment both  at  Paris  and  St  Petersburg,  and  has  executed  many  public  works  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  One  architect  alone,  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  ap- 
plied his  plan  in  forty-eight  public  and  private  buildings.  Dr.  Reid  bad  upwards  of  three 
thousand  professional  pupils  at  Eklinburgh,  where  be  taught  chemistry,  theoretically  and 
practically,  before  he  entered  on  the  acoustics  and  ventilation  of  public  buildinga.  He  also 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health  appointed  by  the  British  government  in  reference 
to  populous  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Uie  year  preceding  its  instituUon.  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  EducaUon  distributed  a  thousand  Uckets  to  teachers 
who  attended  a  course  of  lectures  ho  gave  on  public  health — tickets  and  outlines  of  the 
course  having  been  sent  from  the  same  source  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment He  has  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  quarantine^  and  ventilated  a  num- 
ber of  ships.  Dr.  B.  came  to  this  country  with  a  letter  fh)m  Mr.  Buchanan,  when  Anieri 
can  Ambassador  In  London,  to  the  President  EnrroB. 
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'*  Free  Schools — ^the  Nation's  strength." 

•'Tho  true  yalue  of  wealth  is  right  use." 

••  Action  is  the  life  of  trae  virtue." 

"  ivlucation,  a  debt  due  by  tho  present  to  future  generations." 

'*(;(>d  loveth  the  cheerful  giver." 

••  Il(jnor  to  him  who  lives  to  honor  his  countrj'." 

"  jV  t'riend  at  home  and  abroad." 

••  Iiitomational  Friendship." 

Tiie  procession  was  composed  as  follows: 

FiScort — ^Independent  Corps  of  Cadets  of  Salem,  Capt.  Foster. 

Chief  Slarshal  and  aids. 
Comraitteo  of  arrangements,  on  foot. 
Hirvty  carnages,  carrying  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, and  distinguislied  guests. 
Municipal  Authorities  of  the  towns  of  South  Danvers  and  Danvers,  on  foot. 

Past  and  present  members  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 
Members  of  the  Library  and  Lyceum   Committees,  past  and  present,  of  the  In- 
stitute. 
Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Peabody  and  Holton  High  Schools,  and  the  holders  of 

the  Peabody  Medtii. 
Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Prunur^^  Schools  of  the  two  towns. 

Citizens  and  Strangers. 

Marslial  of  Fire  Department  and  Aids. 

Engineers  and  Firewardens  of  the  Fire  Departments  of  the  two  towns. 

Engine  Companies  arranged  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  estabhshed  under  the 

old  Town  of  Danvers. 

Cavalcade  of  Ladies  accompanied  by  Gentlemen. 

Cavalcade  of  Gentlemen. 

At  half  past  12  o'clock  the  head  of  the  procession,  on  the  return  march,  ar- 
rived at  the  Peabody  Institute  building,  in  front  of  which  a  platform  had  been 
erected.  The  school  children  and  people  were  collected  in  immense  numbers 
about  the  building.  On  tho  platform  were  Mr.  Peabody,  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, and  invited  guests.  From  this  platform  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Abbott 
addressed  a  brief  speech  of  greeting  to  citizens  and  guests,  and  of  welcome  to 
Mr.  Peabody. 

**A  few  weeks  since,  information  was  received  that  Mr.  George  Peabody 
of  London,  was  about  to  revisit  his  native  country.  "Whatever  emotions  may 
have  been  excited  elsewhere  by  this  news,  there  was  no  place  where  the  feel- 
ing was  so  ardent,  so  deep,  so  spontaneous  aahere.  In  the  first  place,  we  shared 
equally,  at  least  with  others,  the  general  respect  for  his  pubUc  character  and  pri- 
vate virtues.  With  at  least  equal  admiration  we  looked  upon  a  long  career  of 
patient,  persevering,  successful  effort,  and  over  a  whole  life  illmninated  by  the 
light  of  manly  honor  and  christian  charity.  AVith  certainly  as  my/:h  of  patriot- 
ic pride  we  regarded  that  constant  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  our 
country  in  foreign  lands,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  State,  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can name  respectable  abroad,  and  those  unceasing  lalwrs,  successful  above  aught 
that  diplomacy  or  arms  could  accomplish,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  fellowship 
and  love  between  two  great  and  kindred  nations,  whose  true  interests  and  dear- 
est hopes  are  and  nmst  forever  be  identical  and  one. 

But  there  was  something  alx)ve  and  })oyond  all  this,  and  peculiar,  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  «.•?.  Ilere  was  Mr.  Peabody's  home.  Jlere  slumbered  the  honored  dust 
of  his  fathers.  Here,  "native  and  to  the  manor  bom,"  he  passed  his  youth  and 
tho  pleasant  days  of  his  early  life.  Here  were  man}'-  of  those  who  had  been  his 
school-fellows  and  playmates.  And  when  young  ambition,  and  devotion  to 
those  whom  misfortime  had  made  his  dependents,  and  the  first  stirrings  of  that 
great  energy,  already  indicating  tho  future  triumph,  led  him  forth  to  other  and 
broader  fields  of  labor,  the  eyes  of  his  townsmen,  like  their  prayers  and  best 
wishes  followed  him ;  and  from  thai  day  to  ihtJi,  the  events  of  his  life  and  his 
whole  career  have  been  a  part  of  the  public  and  most  treasured  property  of  liia 
town.    And  all  along,  what  returns  have  there  been  and  how  warmly  has  this 
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regard  been  reciprocated.  There  has  been  no  time  when  we  have  not  been  in 
George  Peabody^B  debt.  Separated  from  us  by  the  wide  ocean,  living  amid  the 
whirl  and  roar  of  the  world's  metropolis,  engrossed  with  the  weightiest  con- 
cerns, flattered  and  caressed  by  the  titled  and  the  great,  that  "  heart  nntravelled," 
has  yet  clung  steadfast  to  its  early  love.  While,  wherever  his  lot  has  been 
cast,  every  worthy  object  of  charity,  and  every  beneficent  enterprise  has  received 
liis  ready  aid,  in  an  especial  manner  has  he  remembered  and  endowed  us. 
When  fire  desolated  our  village  and  swept  away  the  sacred  house  where  in 
childhood  he  listened  to  those  trutlis  which  have  been  the  guide  and  solace  of 
maturer  years,  /t«  helped  to  rebuild  the  rafters,  and  point  again  the  spire  to 
heaven.  When  a  pious  local  pride  would  rear  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
memory  of  our  fiithers,  who  fell  in  the  first  fight  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  kia 
bounty,  although  he  lived  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  crown,  from  which 
that  revolution  snatched  its  brightest  jewel,  that  assi.sted  in  raising  the  granite 
pile,  and  transmitted  to  future  ages  the  names  and  heroic  deeds  of  our  ven- 
erated martyrs.  So  when,  advancing  a  new  step  in  the  course  of  public  educa- 
tion, this  town  established  two  High  Schools  for  the  better  culture  of  its  youth, 
it  was  his  untiring  generosity  that  awoke  new  life,  and  kindled  fresh  desire  for 
knowledge,  by  ordaining  a  system  of  prize  medals,  carefully  discriminating  and 
judicious,  and  whidi  will  embalm  his  name  in  the  affections  of  unborn  genera- 
tions of  youthful  scholars.  And  lastly,  when  four  years  ago,  the  town  of  Dan- 
vers  celebrated  the  Centenary  of  its  municipal  life,  it  was  the  same  constant 
faithful  friend  that  sent  to  our  festival  that  noble  sentiment,  "  Education  " — a 
debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations, — and,  in  payment  of  his  share  of 
that  debt,  gave  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,"  a  munificent  sum  "for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge  and  morality"  among  them.  Since  that  day  his  bounty 
has  not  spared,  but  has  flowed  forth  unceasingly,  until  the  original  endowment 
has  been  more  tlian  doubled,  and  until  here,  upon  this  spot,  is  founded  an  insti- 
tution of  vast  immediate  good,  and  whose  benefits  and  blessings  for  future  years, 
and  upon  the  generations  yet  to  come,  no  man  can  mejisure. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  news  of  Mr.  Peabodj^'s  contemplated 
visit  to  tliis  country  was  received  with  peculiar  emotions  here^ — why  every 
heart  was  warmed,— why  all  the  people  of  one  accord  desired  to  see  his  face 
and  hear  his  voice, — and  why  the  towns  of  Danvers  and  South  Danvers,  in 
their  corporate  capjicities  and  in  obedience  to  the  popular  will,  extended  to  him 
on  his  arrival  upon  our  shores,  an  invitation  to  visit  their  borders.  Tliat  invi- 
tation he  accepted.  Denying  all  others  he  cheerfully  embraced  this.  And  now, 
to-day,  we  have  come  forth  to  meet  and  greet  him.  And  to-day  he  has  come 
and'  Jiere  he  stands,  our  distinguished  countryman,  our  beloved  townsman,  our 
noble  benefactor  and  friend  1 

And  now,  sir,  whnt  shall  I  say  to  yout  and  how  shall  I  declare  the  senti- 
ments and  express  the  feelings  of  thoae  in  whose  behalf  I  speak?  Look  upon 
the  scene  before  you !  This  great  throng,  ready  to  break  into  tumult  with  joy, 
yet  calm  with  the  stillness  of  deep  emotion, — these  thousand  of  uplifted  faces, 
every  countenan(»e  radiant  and  beaming,  as  every  heart  is  throbbing,  with  grati- 
tude and  love, — this  and  these  are  more  expressive  than  any  words  of  mine,  and 
silence  on  my  part  would  bo  more  elociuent  than  speech.  The  most  that  I  can 
do,  sir,  is  to  bid  j'ou  welcmnef  And  how  feeble  seems  the  utterance  of  the  mere 
word  in  contrast  with  the  Irving  realization  of  its  deep  meaning.  From  the  mo- 
ment you  came  within  our  limits  to  this  hour,  in  every  street,  at  every  comer, 
at  almost  every  dwelling,  in  evenj  face,  you  have  witnessed  its  expression.  And 
although,  sir,  we  are  unable  to  display  the  pomp  of  great  cities  or  royal  pa- 
geantry, yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  honest  affection  which  has  prompted  our  hum- 
ble endeavors,  has  touclie<l  the  manly,  loving  heart  which  no  rude  conflicts  with 
the  world  has  been  able  to  harden,  and  which  beats  alike  and  ever  true  within 
the  Courts  of  Kings  and  in  its  humble  village  home. 

To  this  and  more,  Mr.  Peabody  returned  his  thanks,  acknowledging  thatwhile  he 
had  felt  it  necessary  to  decline  many  proffered  hospitalities,  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  to  accept  the  invitation  of  liis  former  townsmen  and  to  revisit  scenes  once 
BO  familiar ;  "  and  yet  this  vast  gathering,  these  evidences  of  respect^  these  children 
and  grand-children  of  my  old  schoolmates  and  playfellows,  these  changes  wliich 
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time  has  wrought  in  families,  and  localities,  quite  unman  me.  Though  a  kind 
Providence  has  granted  me  unusual  success  in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  in  other 
lands,  I  am  still  at  heart  the  humble  boy  who  left  yonder  unpretending  dwelling, 
manj,  very  many  years  ago."  Turning  to  a  yard  within  which  over  twelve 
hundred  children  were  gathered  he  said: 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  touching  incidents  of  this  morning,  ts  the  large 
number  of  scholars  who  have  come  forth  to  bid  me  welcome  and  who  now  sur- 
round me.  In  addressing  a  few  words  to  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  1  would 
bid  you  remember  that  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  you  will  occupy  the 
same  position  towards  your  own  children  which  your  parents  now  hold  towards 
yourselves.  The  training  you  are  now  receiving  is  a  precious  talent,  for  the 
use  or  abuse  of  which  each  will,  on  a  future  day,  be  called  upon  to  give  a  se- 
vere account.     May  you  then  be  ready  to  render  up  the  talent  with  "usury." 

There  is  not  a  youth  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  whose  early,  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  are  not  very  much  greater  than  were  my  own,  and  I  have 
since  acliieved  nothing  that  is  impossible  to  the  most  humble  boy  among  you. 
I  hope  many  a  great  and  good  mon  may  arise  among  the  ranks  of  Danvor's 
boys  assembled  here  to-day. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  to  be  truly  great,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  gain  wealtli  and  importance.  Every  boy  may  become  a  great  man,  in 
whatever  sphere  Providence  may  call  him  to  move,  steadfast  and  undeviating. 
Truth, — fearless  and  straightforward  integrity,  and  an  honor  ever  unsullied  by 
an  unworthy  word  or  action,  make  their  poFsef«sor  greater  than  worldly  success 
or  prosperity.  These  qualities  constitute  greatness;  without  them  you  will  nev- 
er enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  others,  or  the  approbation  of  a  good  conscience. 

To  my  young  female  fViends  I  would  say: — Remember  that  there  have  been 
and  are,  groat  women  as  well  as  great  men,  great  in  the  domestic  graces  as 
daughters,  as  wives,  and  as  mothers,  and  I  trust  that  future  times  may  record 
many  a  name  so  distinguished,  whose  seeds  of  good  were  sown  within  this 
town;  and  allow  me  to  hope  that  my  eye  now  rests  upon  some  of  them. 

May  the  advice  I  have  given  you  be  impressed  upon  your  young  hearts.  It 
is  given  with  great  sincerity,  by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
world,  and  although  Providence  has  smiled  upon  all  his  labors,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  feel  and  lament  the  want  of  that  early  education  which  is  now  so  freely 
offered  to  each  one  of  you.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met.  It  may  prove 
the  last,  but  while  I  live  I  shall  ever  feel  a  warm  interest  in  your  welfare.  God 
bless  you  all. 

At  two  o'clock  the  company  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  about  equal  numbers, 

who  were  provided  with  tickets,  proceeded  to  a  mammoth  tent,  beneath  which 

tables  to  accommodate  1500  guests,  were  spread  with  a  substantial  and  tasteful 

repast,  after  which  came   "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul " — only  in 

portion  of  which  we  can  transfer  to  our  pages.    To  the  sentiment,  proposed  by 

.  Hon.  R.  S.  Daniels,  President  of  the  Day,  in  an  appropriate  speech. 

A  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  distinguished  citizen^  eminent  merchant  and 
Public  BenefacUjr. 

Mr.  Peabody  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. — ^The  reception  yon  have  given  me  to- 
day overpowers  me.  Few  boys  ever  left  New  England  town  under  circumstan- 
ces more  humble  than  I  did.  None  could  return  more  honored — ^honored,  too, 
where  honor  is  said  not  to  be  usual — ^in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own 
kindred.  I  feel  proud,  as  well  as  g^teful,  at  these  testimonials,  bo  £ar  beyond 
my  merits,  but  so  gratifying  to  my  heart,  and  which  I  shall  ever  esteem  the 
greatest  honor  of  my  life. 

You  have  alluded,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  course  as  a  merchant.  Heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  reward  my  efforts  with  success;  and  has  permitted  me  to  es- 
tablish, through  my  own  exertions,  a  house  in  the  great  metropolis  of  England, 
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which  I  think  my  morcantilc  friends  here  present  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
sustains  a  high  character  and  credit  throughout  the  world.  Coining  back  to 
the  home  of  my  childhood,  I  honestly  confess  that  I  feel  great  pride  in  tliis,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  will  accuse  me  of  egotism  in  saying  so.  I  have  en- 
deavored in  the  constitution  of  its  members,  and  the  character  of  its  businesB, 
to  make  it  an  American  fiouse,  and  to  give  it  an  American  aimosphert^  to  furnish 
it  with  American  journals,  to  make  it  a  centre  for  American  news,  and  an 
agreeable  place  for  my  American  friends  visiting  London.  That  I  have  partial- 
ly succeeded  in  doing  so,  I  think  I  may  reasonably  conclude,  from  the  flattering 
testimonials  which  I  have  received  since  my  arrival  in  this  country. 

You  have  also  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my  humble  efforts  to  promote  good 
feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  increasing  the  social 
intercourse  between  my  English  and  American  hiends.  That  a  cordial  alliance 
ought  to  exist  between  these  two  countries,  founded  on  social  intercourse  and 
personal  friendship,  as  well  as  mutual  interests,  is  an  opinion  which  I  share  with 
most  persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  both.  I  am  happy  indeed, 
if  my  humble  efibrts  have  aided  in  promoting  such  good  feeling.  If  there  are 
two  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  ought  to  be  connected  by  the  closest 
ties  of  mutual  good  will,  they  are  these  two  countries.  It  is  not  in  the  lan- 
guage ordinarily  used,  that  I  point  to  the  similarity  in  their  institutions — ^their 
laws — their  language, — and  their  commercial  interests.  The  exports  of  this 
country  to  Great  Britain  are  larger  than  to  all  the  world  besides;  the  exports 
fW)m  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  though  not  relatively  so  large,  are  on  an 
equally  gigantic  scale ;  a  monetary  crisis  in  one  country  is  generally  followed 
by  like  results  in  the  other.  A  change  in  financial  policy  on  the  one  side  is  met 
by  a  responsive  change  on  tlio  otlier.  The  journals  of  each  country  reflect,  at 
length,  each  other's  views  and  sentiments. 

Out  of  this  very  intimacy  of  relations,  there  grows  firequent  cause  of  differ- 
ence, but  I  am  sure,  that  notwithstanding  the  little  outbursts  of  jealousy  which 
occasionally  show  themselves,  England  is  not  less  proud  of  her  offspring,  than 
is  America  of  the  parent  stock.  I  assure  you,  that  from  the  universally-beloved 
queen  who  rules  those  realms,  down  to  her  humblest  subject,  one  feeling  of 
good  w^ill  towards  this  country  prevails.  I  say  this  with  the  greater  confidence 
since  I  see  around  mo  many  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
for  themselves  whetlier  these  tilings  are  so.  To  none  can  I  appeal  with  more 
confidence  tlian  to  you,  sir,  (turning  to  Mr.  Everett)  who  have  filled  the  most 
important  office  abroad,  in  the  gift  of  our  government,  with  so  much  honor  to 
your  own  country,  and  so  much  satisfaction  to  those  to  whom  you  were  accre- 
dited. 

I  have  been  reminded  to-day  that  one  who  followed  worthily  in  the  footsteps 
of  my  friend  on  the  lefV,  has  passed  away.  The  comer  stone  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  was  laid  by  Abbott  Lawrence;  but  before  it  was  completed,  his  pur© 
spirit  had  left  this  world.  I  admired  him  for  his  practical  talents;  I  respected 
him  for  his  virtues,  and  T  loved  him  a^  a  friend.  Like  myself  he  was  convinced 
of  the  great  importance  of  conciliation,  forbearance,  and  mutual  good  will  be- 
tween England  and  America.  During  his  whole  mission,  he  labored  earnestly 
to  cultivate  these  feelings,  and  I  take  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  adding  my  hum- 
ble tribute  to  his  memory,  in  testifjdng  not  only  to  the  profiiseness  of  his  own 
hospitalities,  and  the  constancy  of  his  own  labors  to  these  ends,  but  to  the 
heartiness  and  zeal  with  which  he  co-operated  in  my  more  humble  efforts.  The 
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memory  of  such  a  man  as  Abbott  Lawrence  is  doubly  blessed.    Allow  me  to 
conclude  by  proposing  a  toast: — 

"Our  old  town  of  DanverSy  as  it  was  consiiiuled  in  1762 — May  she  know  none 
but  civil  divisions" 

Alter  a  speech  by  his  Ex-Govemor  Gardner  in  acknowledgment  of  the  sen- 
timent proposed  in  honor  of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Everett  was  called  up  to 
speak  to  the  following  sentiment: 

^^  England  and  America, — PuJchra  muier^  ptdchrior  JiUa, — long  may  Qiey  fiom- 
ish  in  ihe  bonds  of  peaccj  rivals  only  in  ffieir  efforts  to  civilize  and  cfiristianize  the 
wtyrld." 

In  response  to  this  toast,  Mr.  Everett  spoke  substantially  as  follows: — 
Mr.  President, — I  sup^se  you  have  called  upon  me  to  respond  to  this  inter- 
esting toast,  chiefly  because  I  filled  a  few  years  ago  a  place  abroad,  which  made 
me  in  some  degree  the  associate  of  your  distinguislied  guest,  in  the  kindly  0^ 
flee  of  promoting  good  will  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on or  Anglo-Norman  race  (for  I  do  not  tliink  it  matters  much  by  which  name 
you  call  it,)  "the  fair  mother  and  the  fairer  daughter,"  to  which  the  toast  al- 
ludes. At  all  events,  I  had  much  opportunity,  during  my  residence  in  England, 
to  witness  the  honorable  position  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  the  commercial  and  social 
circles  of  London,  his  efforts  to  make  the  citizxjns  of  the  two  countries  favora- 
bly known  to  each  other,  and  generally  that  course  of  life  and  conduct,  which 
has  contributed  to  procure  him  the  well  deserved  lienors  of  this  day,  and  which 
shows  that  he  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  just  propounded  from 
the  chair.  ^ 

To  the  prayer  of  that  sentiment,  sir,  I  fully  responoT  desiring  nothing  more 
ardently  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  than  that  these  two  great  na- 
tions may  be  rivals  only  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  They  have  already  done,  they  are  now  doing  much  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  promote  that  end  by  the  arts  of  peace.  Whenever  they  co-ope- 
rate they  can  sweep  everything  before  them, — when  they  are  at  variance,  when 
they  pull  opposite  ways, — ^it  is  the  annihilation  of  much  of  the  moral  power  of 
both.  Whenever  England  and  America  combine  their  influences  in  promoting 
a  worthy  object,  it  moves  forward  like  a  vessel  propelled  by  the  united  force  of 
wind  and  steam ;  but  when  they  are  in  conflict  with  each  other,  it  is  like  the 
struggle  of  the  toiling  engine  against  the  opposing  tempest.  It  is  well  if  the 
laboring  vessel  holds  her  own; — ^there  is  danger  that  she  may  be  crowded  under 
the  mountain  waves,  or  drift  upon  the  rocks. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  remark,  on  this  occasion  and  on  this  subject, — ^while 
you  are  offering  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  distinguished  man  of  business — ^that 
these  two  great  nations,  which  are  doing  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation, are  the  two  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world;  that  they  have 
carried  navigation  and  commerce  to  a  height  unknown  before.  And  this  con- 
sideration, sir,  will  serve  to  justify  you  and  your  fellow-dtizens,  if  they  need 
justification,  for  the  honors  you  are  bestowing  upon  the  guest  of  the  day,  as  it 
will  the  other  communities  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  been 
desirous  of  joining  in  similar  public  demonstrations  of  respect.  Without  wish- 
ing to  disparage  the  services  which  command  respect  and  gratitude,  in  the  walks 
of  political,  military,  or  literary  life,  it  is  natural  that  in  a  country  like  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  commerce  is  so  important  an  interest,  you  should  be  prompt 
to  recognize  distinguished  merit  in  the  commercial  career;  a  career  of  which, 
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ifhen  poreaed  with  diligence,  sagacity,  enterprise,  integrity,  and  honoFi  I  deem 
it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  stands  beliind  no  other  in  its  titles  to  respect  and 
consideration;  as  I  deem  it  not  too  much  to  say  of  commerce,  in  its  largest 
comprehension,  that  it  has  done  as  much  in  all  time,  and  is  now  doing  as  much 
to  promote  the  general  cause  of  civQization,  as  any  of  the  other  great  pursuits 
of  life. 

Trace  its  history  for  a  moment  from  the  earliest  period.  In  the  infancy  of 
the  world  its  caravans,  like  gigantic  silk  worms,  went  creeping  through  tlic  arid 
wastes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  their  innumerable  legs,  and  bound  the  human 
family  together  in  thpse  vast  regions  as  they  bind  it  together  now.  Its  coloni- 
al establishments  scattered  the  Grecian  culture  all  round  the  shores  of  tlie  Med- 
itterranean,  and  carried  the  adventurers  of  Tyre- and  Carthage  to  the  North  of 
Europe  and  the  South  of  Africa.  The  walled  cities  of  the  middle  ages  prevent- 
ed the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  from  being  trampled  out  of  existence  imder 
the  iron  heel  of  the  feudal  powers.  The  Hanse  towns  were  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  property  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  for  ages.  The  germ  of 
the  representative  system  sprang  from  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  boroughs. 
At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  received  the  fugitive 
arts  of  Greece  into  their  stately  palaces.  The  spirit  of  commercial  adventure^ 
produced  that  movement  in  the  fifteenth  century  which  carried  Columbus  to 
America,  and  Yasco  di  Gama  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  deep  foun- 
dations of  the  modem  system  of  international  law  were  laid  in  the  interests 
and  rights  of  commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them.  Commerce' 
sprinkled  the  treasures  of  the  newly  found  Indies  throughout  the  western  na- 
tions ;  it  nerved  the  arziRf  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Protestant  world ; 
it  (gradually  carried  the  colonial  system  of -Europe  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
with  it  the  elements  of  future  independent,  civilized,  republican  governments. 

But  why  should  we  dwell  on  the  past  ?  What  is  it  that  gives  vigor  to  the 
civilization  of  the  present  day  but  the  world-wide  extension  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, by  which  all  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  the  ocean — of  the  soil, 
the  mine,  of  the  loom,  of  the  forge,  of  bounteous  nature,  creative  art,  and  un- 
tiring industry— Hire  brought  by  the  agencies  of  commerce  into  the  universal 
market  of  demand  and  supply.  No  matter  in  what  region,  the  desirable  pro- 
duct is  bestowed  on  man  by  a  liberal  Providence,  or  fabricated  by  human  skill. 
It  may  clothe  the  hUla  of  China  with  its  fhigrant  foliage,  it  may  glitter  in  the  golden 
sands  of  California,  it  may  wallow  in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  seas,  it  may  ripen  and 
whiten  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  sunny  Soutli,  it  may  spring  forth  fi*om  the  fiying 
shuttles  of  Manchester  in  England,  or  Manchester  in  America — ^the  great  world- 
magnet  of  commerce  attracts  it  all  alike,  and  gathers  it  all  up  for  the  service  of  man. 
I  do  not  speak  of  English  commerce  or  American  commerce.  Such  distinctions 
belittle  oar  conceptions.  I  speak  of  oonmierce  in  the  aggregate — ^the  great  eb- 
bing and  flowing  tides  of  the  commercial  world — ^the  great  g^f  streams  of  traf- 
fic which  flow  round  fit>m  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  the  mighty  tradewinds  of 
oonuneroe  which  sweep  trom  the  old  world  to  the  new,  that  vast  aggregate  sys- 
tem which  embraces  the  whole  &mily  of  man,  and  brings  the  overflowing  trea* 
sores  of  nature  and  art  into  kindly  relation  with  human  want,  convenience  and 
taste. 

In  canying  on  this  system,  think  for  a  moment  of  the  stupendous  agencies 
that  are  put  in  motion.  Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  ships  that  navigate  the 
sea.    An  old  Latin  poet,  who  knew  no  waters  beyond  those  of  the  Meditterra- 
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nean  and  Leyant,  says  that  the  man  must  have  had  a  triple  casing  of  oak  and 
brass  about  his  bosom  who  first  trusted  his  frail  barque  on  the  raging  sea.  How 
many  thousand  of  vessels  laden  by  conuneroe,  are  at  this  moment  navigating, 
not  the  narrow  seas  frequented  by  the  ancients,  but  these  world-encompassing^ 
oceans.  Think  next  of  the  mountains  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  iron,  built  up 
into  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world ;  and  of  all  the  mighty  works  of 
ancient  and  modem  contrivance  and  structure, — ^the  modes,  the  lighthouses,  the 
bridges,  the  canals,  the  roads,  the  railwaySi  the  depth  of  mines,  the  Titanic  force 
of  enginery,  the  delving  ploughs,  the  scythes,  the  reapers,  the  looms,  the  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  the  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  which  directly  or  indirectly  are 
employed  or  put  in  motion  by  commerce, — and  last,  and  most  important,  the 
millions  of  human  beings  that  conduct,  and  regulate,  and  combine  these  inani- 
mate, organic,  and  mechanical  forces. 

And  now,  sir,  is  it  any  tiling  less  than  a  liberal  profession,  which  carries  a 
quick  intelligence,  a  prophetic  forecast,  an  industry  that  never  tires :  and,  more 
than  all,  and  above  all,  a  stainless  probity  beyond  reproach  and  beyond  suspi- 
cion, into  this  vast  and  complicated  system,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
works  out  a  prosperous  result?  Such  is  the  vocation  of  the  merchant — the 
man  of  business — ^pursued  in  many  departments  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
— of  finance,  of  exchange— but  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
commerce — all  concerned  in  weaving  the  mighty  network  of  mutually  benefi- 
dal  exchanges  which  enwraps  the  world 

I  know  there  Ls  a  shade  to  this  bright  picture — where  among  the  works  or 
the  fortunes  of  men  shall  we  find  one  that  is  all  sim-light  ?    Napoleon  the 
First  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  disparage  England  when  he  had  pronoiuced 
her  a  nation  of  shop-keepers ;  but  we  Americans  are  said  by  some  of  our  own 
writers  to  be  slaves  of  the  almighty  dollar.    But  these  are  sallies  of  national 
hostility,  or  the  rebukes  which  a  stem  moral  sense  rigphtly  administers  to  the 
besetting  sins  of  individuals  or  communities.     Every  pursuit  in  life,  however, 
has  its  bright  and  its  dark  phase ;  every  pursuit  may  be  followed  with  a  generous 
spuit  for  honorable  ends,  or  with  a  mean,  selfish,  cormpt  spirit,  beginning  and 
ending  in  personal  gratification.    But  this  is  no  more  the  case  with  the  com- 
mercial than  any  other  career.    What  more  diflference  than  the  profession  of  ^ 
the  law,  as  pursued  by  the  upright  counsellor,  who  spreads  the  shield  of  eter- 
nal justice  over  your  life  and  fortune,  and  the  wicked  pettifogger  who  drags 
you  through  the  thorns  and  brambles  of  vexatious  litigation  ?    What  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  beloved  physician,  the  sound  of  whose  soft  footstep,  as  he  as- 
cends your  stair-case,  carries  hope  and  comfort  to  the  couch  of  weariness  and 
suffering,  and  the  solemn,  palavering,  impudent  quack,  who  &ttens  on  the  fears 
and  frailties  of  his  victims  ?    What  more  different  than  the  press,  which,  like 
the  morning  sun,  sheds  light  and  tmth  through  the  land,  and  the  press  which 
daily  distils  the  concentrated  venom  of  personal  malice  and  party  detraction 
firom  its  dripping  wings?    I  believe  that  the  commei)^ial  profession  is  as  capable 
of  being  pursued  with  intelligence,  honor  and  public  spirit,  as  any  other ;  and. 
when  so  pursued,  is  as  compatible  with  purity  and  elevation  of  character  as  any 
other — as  well  entitled  to  the  honors  which  a  community  bestows  on  those  who 
adorn  and  serve  it — the  honors  which  you  this  day  delight  to  pay  to  your  fiiend 
and  guest 
.1  was  not  the  witness  of  the  commencement  of  his  career  abroad ;  but  we 

all  know  that  it  soon  fell  upon  that  disastrous  period  when  aU  American  credit 
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Btood  low — ^wben  the  default  of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  temporary  iaabflitj 
of  otliers  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  failure  of  several  of  our  monied  in- 
stitutions, threw  doubt  and  distrust  on  all  American  securities.  That  great 
83rmpathetic  nerve  of  the  commercial  world — credit — as  far  as  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  was  for  the  time  paralyzed.  At  that  moment,  and  it  was  a 
trjring  one,  our  friend  not  only  stood  firm  himself,  but  be  was  the  cause  of  firm- 
ness in  others.  His  judgment  commanded  respect — ^his  integrity  won  back  the 
reliance  which  men  had  been  aocustomed  to  place  on  American  securities.  The 
reproach  In  which  they  were  all  indiscriminately  involved  was  gradually  wiped 
away,  fix>m  those  of  a  substantial  character ;  and  if  on  this  solid  basis  of  un- 
suspected good  faith  he  reared  his  own  prosperity,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  State  of  which  he  was  the  agent, 
performing  the  miracle,  if  I  may  so  venture  to  express  myself  by  Which  the 
word  of  an  honest  man  turns  paper  into  gold. 

A  course  like  this,  however  commendable,  might  proceed  from  calculation. 
If  it  led  to  prosperity  and  opulence  it  might  be  pursued  from  motives  exclu- 
sively selfish.  But  Mr.  Peabody  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  act  upon  an  old-fashioned  New  England  maxim,  which  I 
dare  say  he  learned  in  childhood  and  carried  with  him  flt>m  Danvera,  that  influ- 
ence and  property  have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  privileges,  and  set  himself 
to  work  to  promote  the  convenience  and  enhance  the  enjoyments  of  his  travel- 
ing fellow  countrymen, — a  numerous  and  important  dass.  The  travelei^-often 
the  friendless  traveler — stands  greatly  in  need  of  good  offices  in  a  foreign  land. 
Several  of  you,  my  friends,  know  this,  I  am  sure,  by  experience ;  some  of  you 
can  say  how  perseveringly,  how  liberally,  these  good  offices  were  extended  by 
our  friend,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  to  his  traveling  countrymen.  How 
many  days  otherwise  weary  have  been  winged  with  cheerful  enjoyments 
through  his  agency;  how  many  otherwise  dull  hours  in  health  and  in  sickness 
enlivened  by  his  attentions! 

It  occurred  to  our  friend  especially  to  do  that  on  a  large  scale,  which  had 
hitherto  been  done  to  a  very  limited  extent,  by  our  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad.  The  small  salaries  and  still  smaller  private  means  (with  a  single  ex- 
•ception)  of  our  ministers  at  St  James,  had  prevented  them  fh)m  extending  the 
rites  of  hospitality  as  liberally  as  they  could  wish  to  their  fellow-citizens  abroad. 
Our  friend  happily,  with  ample  means,  determined  to  supply  the  defect,  and 
brought  together  at  the  social  board  ftx>m  year  to  year,  at  a  succession  of  enter- 
tainments equally  magnificent  and  tasteful,  hundreds  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  of  his  English  friends.  How  much  was  done  in  this  way  to  promote  kind 
feeling  and  mutual  good  will,  to  soften  prejudice,  to  establish  a  good  under- 
standing, in  a  word,  to  nurture  that  generous  rivalry  inculcated  in  the  senti- 
ment to  which  you  have  bid  me  respond,  I  need  not  say.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly requested  by  my  fKend  Sir  Henry  Holland,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
social  and  professional  stanting,  to  state,  while  expressing  his  deep  regret  that 
be  can  not  participate  in  this  day's  festivities,  that  he  has  attended  several  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  international  entertainments  in  London,  and  felt  them  to  be  of 
the  happiest  tendency  in  promoting  kind  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

We  are  bound  as  Americans,  on  this  occasion  particularly,  to  remember  the 
very  important  services  rendered  by  your  guest  to  his  countrymen  who  went 
to  England  in  1851,  with  specimens  of  the  products  and  arts  of  this  country  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     In  most,  perhaps  in  all  other  countries, 
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this  exhibition  had  been  made  a  government  affair.  OommisBioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  authority  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors,  and  what  was 
more  important,  appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  defray  their  expenses. 
No  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress.  Our  exhibitors  arrived  friendless, 
flome  of  them  penniless  in  the  great  commercial  Babel  of  the  world.  They 
found  the  portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace  assigned  ta  our  country,  unprepared  for 
the  specimens  of  art  and  industry  which  they  had  brought  with  them ;  naked 
and  unadorned,  by  the  side  of  the  neighboring  arcades  and  galleries,  fitted  up 
with  elegance  and  splendor  by  the  richest  governments  in  Europe.  The  Eng- 
lish press  began  to  launch  its  too  ready  sarcasms  at  the  sony  appearance  which 
Brother  Jonathan  seemed  likely  to  make,  and  all  the  exhibitors  from  this  coun- 
try, and  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  their  success  were  disheartened.  At  this 
critical  moment  our  friend  stepped  forward ;  he  did  what  Congress  should  liave 
done.  By  liberal  advances  on  his  part,  the  American  department  was  fitted 
up ;  and  day  after  day,  as  some  new  product  of  American  ingenuity  and  taste 
was  added  #  to  the  list — ^McOormick's  reaper,  Colt's  revolver,  Powers's  Greek 
Hlave,  Hobb's  unpickable  lock,  Hoe's  wonderful  printing  presses,  and  Bond's 
more  wonderful  spring  governor — it  began  to  be  suspected  that  Brother  Jona- 
than was  not  quite  so  much  of  a  sunpleton  as  had  been  thought  He  had  con- 
tributed his  full  share,  if  not  to  the  splendor,  at  least  to  the  utilities  of  the  ex- 
hibition. In  fact,  the  leading  journal  at  London  admitted  that  England  had 
derived  more  real  benefit  from  the  contributions  of  the  United  States  than  from 
those  of  any  .other  country. 

Our  fnend,  on  that  occasion,  much  as  he  had  done  in  the  way  mentioned  to 
promote  the  interest  and  success  of  the  American  exhibitors,  and  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  that  generous  rivalry  to  which  the  toast  alludes,  thought  he 
had  not  done  quite  enough  for  their  gratification.  Accordingly,  in  a  most  gen- 
erous international  banquet,  he  brought  together  on  the  one  hand  the  most 
prominent  of  his  countrymen,  drawn  by  the  occasion  to  London,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission,  with  other  persons  of  con- 
sideration in  England,  and  his  British  friends  generally :  and  m  a  loving  cup  of 
old  Danvers  oak  pledged  them,  on  both  sides,  to  wanner  feelings  of  mutual 
good  will,  than  they  had  before  entertained. 

In  these  ways,  Mr.  President,  our  friend  has  certainly  done  his  share  to  carry 
into  effect  the  principle  of  the  toast,  to  which  you  call  upon  me  to  reply.  But 
it  in  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  for  these  kindly  offices  and  comprehensive  courte- 
sies,— nor  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  pursued  the  paths  of  business  life, 
not  for  the  moral  courage  with  which,  at  an  alarming  crisis,  and  the  peril  of 
his  own  fortunes,  he  sustained  the  credit  of  the  state  he  represented, — it  is  not 
these  services  that  have  called  forth  these  demonstrations  of  respect  Your 
quiet  village,  my  friends,  has  not  gone  forth  in  eager  throngs  to  meet  the  suc- 
cessful financier;  those  youthful  voices  have  not  been  attuned  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  prosperous  banker.  No,  it  is  the  fellow  citizen  who,  fh)m  the 
arcades  of  the  London  exchange,  laid  up  treasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men; the  true  patriot  who,  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  old  world's  capital,  said 
in  his  heart, — "  If  I  forget  thee,  oh  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ; "  it  is  the  dutiful  and  grateful  chQd  and  benefactor  of  old  Danvers  whom 
you  welcome  back  to  his  home. 

Yes  sir,  and  the  property  you  have  mvcstcd  in  yonder  simple  edifice,  and  in 
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proyiding  the  means  of  innocent  occupation  for  hours  of  leisure,— of  instroct- 
ing  the  minds  and  forming  the  intellectual  character  not  merely  of  the  genera- 
tion now  rising,  but  of  that  which  shall  take  their  places,  when  the  heads  of 
these  dear  children,  who  now  grace  the  table,  shall  be  as  gray  as  mme,  and  of 
others  still  more  distant,  who  shall  plant  kind  flowers  on  our  graves, — ^it  is  the 
property  you  have  laid  up  in' this  investment,  which  will  embalm  your  name 
in  the  blessings  of  posterity,  when  granite  and  marble  shall  crumble  to  dust 
Moth  and  rust  shall  not  corrupt  it;  they  might  as  easily  corrupt  the  pure  white 
portals  of  the  heavenly  dty,  where  "every  several  gate  is  of  one  pearL" 
Thieves  shall  not  break  through  and  steal  it;  they  might  as  easily  break 
through  the  vaulted  sky  and  steal  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament. 

The  great  sententious  poet  has  eulogized  the  "Man  of  Rosa," — ^the  man  of 
practical  unostentatious  benevolence, — above  all  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of 
the  Augustan  Age  of  England    Who,  he  asks — 

**■  Who  huDff  with  woodv  the  moaDtaln**  •altry  browl 
From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  (he  water*  flow  1 
Not  to  the  ekies  in  aeeleaa  columns  toac 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the.swaln." 

But  your  Man  of  Ross,  my  friends,  has  taught  a  nobler  stream  to  flow,  through 
his  native  village, — ^that  bubbling,  sparkling,  mind-refreshing,  sotil-cheering 
stream,  which  renews  while  it  satisfies  the  generous  thirst  for  knowledge, — that . 
noble,  unquenchable,  thirst  "which  firom  the  soul  doth  spring, ^'-^which  gains 
new  eagerness  fit>m  the  draught  which  allays  it,  forever  returning,  though  for- 
ever slaked,  to  the  cool  deep  fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

You  well  recollect,  my  Danvers  fiiends,  the  16th  of  Jvne,  1852,  when  you  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  separation  of  Danvers 
fit>m  the  parent  stock.  Your  pleasant  village  arrayed  herself  that  day  in  her 
holiday  robes.  Her  resident  citizens  with  one  accord  took  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties. Her  children  dispersed  through  the  Union,  returned  that  day  to  the 
homestead.  One  long  absent  was  wanting,  whom  you  would  gladly  have  seen 
among  you.  But  you  had  not  forgotten  him,  nor  he  you.  He  was  beyond  the  sea, 
absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit  and  in  kindly  remembrance.  In  reply  to  your 
invitation,  he  returned,  as  the  custom  is,  a  letter  of  acknowledgement,  enclo- 
sing a  sealed  paper,  with  an  endorsement  setting  forth  that  it  contained  Mr. 
Feabody's  sentiment^  and  was  not  to  be  opened  till  the  toasts  were  proposed  at 
the  public  dinner.  That  time  arrived, — ^the  paper  was  opened, — and  it  con- 
tained the  following  sound  and  sensible  sentiment : — "  Education, — ^A  debt  due 
fit>m  the  present  to  future  generations." 

Now  we  all  know  that,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  a  loose  slip  of  paper, 
such  as  a  sentiment  is  apt  to  be  written  on  is  in  danger  of  being  lost ; — a  puff 
of  air  is  enough  to  blow  it  away.  Accordingly,  just  by  way  of  paper-weight: 
just  to  keep  the  sentiment  safe  on  the  table;  and  also  to  illustrate  his  view  of 
this  new  way  of  paying  old  debts,  Mr.  Peabody  laid  down  twenty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  top  of  his  sentiment;  and  for  the  sake  of  still  greater  security, 
has  since  added  about  as  much  more.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  this  ex- 
cellent sentiment  has  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  our  Danvers  fiiends^  and  has 
I  suspect,  mainly  contributed  to  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  this  day. 

But  I  have  occupied,  Mr.  President,  much  more  than  my  share  of  your  time; 
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and  on  taking  my  seat,  I  will  only  cong^tnlate  you  on  this  joyous  occasion,  aa 
I  congratulate  our  friend  and  guest  at  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  surround 
himself  with  so  many  smiling  fiices  and  wann  hearts 

Other  sentiments  were  prepared,  and  other  highly  appropriate  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  Secretary  of  Legation  during  Mr.  Lawrence's  mis- 
sion to  England,  by  President  Walker,  and  Prof  Felton  of  Harvard  College,  by  the 
Mayors  of  Salem,  Gunbridge,  and  Charleetown.  and  others;  but  we  can  only 
find  room  for  the  few  remarks  of  President  Walker,  in  reference  to  a  sentiment 
complimentary  to  Harvard  College  and  to  an  extract  from  tlie  speech  of  Mr. 
Davis. 

I  desire  to  return  my  respectful  and  gratetul  acknowledgements  for  the  hon- 
orable mention  of  Harvard  College.  Having  said  this,  if  I  consulted  my  feel- 
ings and  my  discretion,  I  should  sit  down;  but  I  consider  that  I  am  indebted 
for  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  on  this  happy  occasion,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  connexion  with  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  the  country; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  be  entirely  silent  when  the  praises  of  the  Merchant  are 
spoken.  Look  at  our  literary  institutions  tliroughout  the  land :  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  our  colleges,  our  endowed  schools,  our  public  libraries,  and 
our  institute  are  ivkcU  our  merchants  have  made  them.  Take  away  what  our 
Perkinses  and  oiu*  Lawrences  have  done  for  us,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to 
shut  up  our  halls  and  our  lecture-rooms ;  or  rather,  we  should  never  have  had 
any  halls  or  lecture-rooms  to  open.  For  these  reasons,  learning  n.  regret  that 
she  has  not  a  better  messenger  to  send  here  to-day  than  myselJ^)  lor  these  rea- 
sons, learning  sends  her  tribute  to  this  great  peacefbl  celebration,  this  great 
moral  triumph. 

Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Davis,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  his  address,  said  that  the 
merchants  of  New  York  would  have  been  happy  in  an  opportunity  in  their  own 
city  to  render  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  one  who  had  done  so  much  to 
exalt  the  name  of  an  American  merchant — and  who  had  done  so  much  for  Amer- 
ican credit  in  difficult  times; — "Especially  do  we  remember,  and  I  have  been 
reminded  of  it  to-day  by  a  New  York  friend  who  is  present,  that  at  the  time 
when  a  merchant  of  New  York  offered  to  the  United  States  government  the 
use  of  a  vessel,  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, it  was  the  money  of  George  Peabody  that  fitted  out  the  Advancey  and  en- 
abled Dr.  Kane  to  make  the  discoveries  which  have  brought  so  much  honor  upon 
New  York,  and  upon  the  country."  ^ 

The  contribution  by  Mr.  Peabody  of  $10,000  toward  t£e  expenses  of  the  outfit, 
secured  the  sailing  of  the  second  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  is  commemora- 
ted by  him,  by  bestowing  the  name  of  Peabody  on  one  of  the  bays  in  the  Arctie 
sea.  In  whatever  of  honor  or  success  attaches  to  that  enterprise  of  philanthropy 
and  sdenoe,  the  names  of  Moses  H.  Grinnell  and  George  Peabody,  should  be  in- 
dissolubly  associated  together,*  with  the  name  of  Dr.  K  K  Kane. 

Truly  the  Reoeptiok  throughout  was  a  greai  moral  trwunph. 

*  At  a  neaot  mfletinf  of  the  Royal  Geograiihioal  Sooraty  of  England,  Rear  A«*in{ral  Beoehey 
pratidiiig,  on  motion  of  Sir  Rodoriek  Marehiton,  Moonded  by  Oiptaia  Sherard  Otborn,  it  was 
DDantmoiuly  voted,  tHat  the  praaideot  should  eoromnnieate  in  penon  to  that  eminent  Arctie  Ex- 
plorer, Dr.  Kane,  the  ezpie«ion  of  the  ainceie  regret*  of  the  roembef*  that  he  ahoald  be  prevented  by 
ill-bealth  from  appeerinf  at  the  meeting  to  receive  the  gold  Medal  of  the  Society  for  hie  ardooot 
and  skinful  endeavors,  ander  the  anspioes  of  Messrs.  Grinnell  and  Peabody,  to  rescue  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, and  the  important  additions  he  had  made  to  geographical  knowledge. 
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From  Pope's  Moral  Esiats— Epiitle  Third,— addreased  to  Allen,  Lord  Batharat,  On  the 
Use  of  Rieke: 

After  discussing  in  his  terse  way  the  point,  whether  the  inTention  of  vaaaej  had 
lieen  more  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  mankind,  the  Poet  draws  pictures  of  rarious 
characters,  but  too  well  known  in  his  day  for  their  abase  of  wealth,  and  for  the 
ahameful  end  to  which  they  came  at  last,  and  then  passing  a  deserved  oompUment 
on  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Oxford,  asks : 

But  all  oar  praises  why  should  lords  engross  Y 
Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross : 
Pleas'd  Vsga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoane  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with^oods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  1 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  water  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  column  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost. 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  Tale  with  sliady  rows? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveler  repose  1 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  tower  to  rise  1 
*^Ttie  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market- place  with  poor  o'erspread, 
The  Man  of  Rosa  divides  the  weekly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sits  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portion'd  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  Msst, 
The  young  who  labor  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  1  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enters  but  his  door, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts  and  contest  is  do  more : 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.    Thrice  happy  man!  enabled  to  pnrsue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  f 
Oh  say.  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supp^  1 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  1 

P.    Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possess'd  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your  blaie, 
Te  little  stars  I  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B.    And  what  1  no  nonnmeot,  iossHptloo,  stMie, 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  1 

P.    Who  builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name: 
Oo,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history : 
Enough  that  virtue  fill'd  all  the  space  between, 
Prov'd  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 

Thb  Man  op  Ross  immortalized  in  the  above  lines,  was  John  Kyrle — a  native  of 
the  parish  of  Dy  mock,  in  Gloucestershire  and  a  descendant  of  John  Hampden.  He  was 
bom  in  1064  and  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  took  up  his  residence  soon 
after  in  Ross  on  a  small  property  given  him  by  his  father,  and  which  he  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye — "the  Sylvan  Wye  of  Wordsworth"  on 
which  Tintern  Abbey  stands. 

The  title  of  "  The  Man  of  Roes'*  was  given  to  him  by  a  country  friend,  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  Mr.  Kyrio  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appellation,  Ijeeause  it  "conveyed  a 
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notion  of  plain  honest  dealing  and  unaffected  hoapitdity.**  The  principal  addition  to 
his  landed  property  was  an  estate,  called  the  Clere,  oonsisting  of  fields  that  extend 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  raised  considerably  above  its  level.  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrle  made  a  public  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  he 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued  the  plantation  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  bank, 
which  overhang  the  graceful,  ever-winding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  al- 
ludes in  the  lines,— r 

Who  hung  with  woods  the  mountain's  sultry  brow  1 

Mr.  Kyrle's  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated  at  £500  a  year.  His  favorite 
occupations  were  building  and  painting,  in  which  his  skill  and  taste  were  as  freely  09* 
erted  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  improvements ;  he  frequently  planned 
and  superintended  architectural  works,  for  persons  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  improving  his  own  property,  he  added  to  tlie  beauties  of  his  favorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townsmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  lovely  scenery  around  him.  The  churchyard  was  planted  with  elms  by 
Kyrle,  and  a  gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a  field  called  "  The  Prospect,"  from 
its  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipes,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  town,  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  a  great  benefit  was  confeired  on  the  inhabitants  of  Koss,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  made,  in  this  field,  an  oval  basin  of  considera- 
ble extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  and  paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused  the  water  from  the 
river  to  be  forced  into  it  by  an  engine,  and  conveyed  by  under-ground  pipes  to  the  pub- 
lic cocks  in  the  streets.  When  a  more  effectual  mode  of  supply  was  introduced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  public  work  is 
recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines, — 

From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  tails  magnificently  lost : 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solsce  to  the  swain. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a  causeway,  which  was  constracted  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  paid  for  by  a  subscription,  to  which  he  largely  contributed. 
It  crossed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Here- 
ford and  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma- 
nent by  the  Commissioners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a  spacious  dri- 
ving-way, better  adapted  to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  journeyings  of  modern  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  above  alluded  to,  was  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  favorite  tree,  but  seats  were  placed  at  intervals,  where  the  "  weary  traveler*'  might 
"  repose,"  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  at  his  ease,  the  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Ross  is  calculated  to  convey  an  errone- 
ous notion  of  what  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrle.    The  line 

Who  taught  that  heaven  directed  spire  to  rise  1 
coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  ftme ; 
has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Kyrle.    The  facts  are  these : 

The  elegant  spire  which  oroaments  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  be  viewed, 
was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrle's  knowledge  of  architecture 
led  him  to  discover.  A  pariah  meeting  was  convened  at  his  special  motion,  and  about 
forty-seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himself  daily  inspecting  the  work 
and  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended  when  it  was  cast  at  Gloucester,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  his  large  own  silver  tankard,  having  first  drunk  his  favorite  toast 
of  "Church  and  King." 

Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o'erspread, 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
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The  distribution  of  the  "  weekly  bread"  at  the  market-house  is  a  clrcninstance  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  life  of  Kyrle.  The  donation  of  bread  vras  furnished  by  a  grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the  manor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  com  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  man  of  Ross  acted  as  the  lord's  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
language,  that  "  it  would  have  done  one's  heart  good  to  see  bow  cheerful  the  old  gen- 
tlemen looked,  while  engaged  in  the  distribution."  At  length  the  toll,  thus  voluntarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  the  towns- 
men as  iheir's  of  right.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Ross  by  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  he,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popularity  and  self-gratifica- 
lion,  determined,  as  the  evidence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
lord.    So  are  pride  and  covetousness  found  in  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  various  private  acts  of  charity,  for  which  a  man  of 
Kyrle's  noble  disposition  would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross  could  tell  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
his  time,  and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
teach  the  infant's  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

There  is,  however,  one  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  at 
it  exhibits  that  noble  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  feel  or  express  to- 
wards his  fellow -man.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a  tradesman 
of  the  town  came  to  the  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him,  **  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr.  Kyrle."  The  executor  declared  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  the  tradesman,  **  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Mr.  Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
should  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be- 
fore I  could  make  it  up ;  and  so,  said  he,  I  wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I  write  and  give  you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  you  can ;  and 
when  you  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money  ia  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  take  interest." 

The  Man  of  Rqps  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  bachelor.  At  the 
time  of  hin  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  money  in  his  house.  He  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  his  workmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ross. 

Though  he  disliked  large  parties,  his  house  was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-fashioned  English  hospitality.  "  He  loved  a  long  evening ; 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  t'was  time  to  part."  His 
dishes  were  generally  plain  ;  malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 
there  was  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
large  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on ;  and  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
pecks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  was 
a  daily  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  parish  church.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
began,  all  business  ceased  with  him  ;  he  washed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  church  was  newly  pewed,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  rector 
and  parishioners  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyrle's  seat  should  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in 
its  original  condition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  with  a  bust  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
has  long  since  removed  the  stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's  eulogy  of 
Kyrle. 

The  Man  of  Rosa,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  was  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a  talent  for  architecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  tenned  the  picturesque, 
which  he  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighborhood. 
Simple  in  his  manners,  he  lavished  no  money  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
to  his  God,  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  man ;  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious ; 
he  was  confided  in  as  a  friend,  as  an  umpire,  as  a  receiver  and  disposer  of  the  sub- 
scriptions of  others,  whether  to  be  employed  in  works  for  the  public  good,  or  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  indigence  and  age. 


X.   LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT    GIDBON    r.  THATBB, 
Late  Frindpal  of  Chauncy-HaU  School,  Boaton. 


I  MAT  seem  to  yon  to  have  liDgered  aDnecessarilj  long  in  the  field 
of  moral  preparation  for  the  work  you  have  before  yoa ;  but  I  am, 
continually,  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  highest  objects  of 
school  education  are  to  be  secured  by  reflecting  upon  this  element  in 
your  vocation,  and  fixing  the  principles  and  indicating  the  plans  of 
action  to  be  adopted  when  entering  on  the  scene  of  actual  labor. 

This  letter  I  propose  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  some  miscel- 
laneous points,  in  pursuance  of  the  idea  above  suggested ;  and,  in  my 
next,  to  take  up  some  one  of  the  subjects  of  specific  school  study. 

In  my  September  letter,  I  condemned  the  course  of  Mr.  Regulus, 
not  only  because  he  lost  his  self-control,  but  because  he  employed  sar- 
casm and  irony  in  his  discipline ;  and  this,  too,  to  a  sensitive  young 
girl.  These  should  never  be  used  in  school  government.  They  wound 
the  heart  of  sensibility  deeply  and  permanently.  They  exasperate 
the  sufferers  and  their  associates,  exciting  in  them  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
which  it  is  hard  to  allay.  And,  although,  in  general,  the  pupils  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  injured  party,  there  are  usually  not 
wanting  some  among  them,  who,  from  envy  or  other  malign  feeling, 
are  prone  to  add  their  ridicule  of  the  supposed  delinquent,  to  the 
infliction  already  imposed ;  thus  indulging  a  spirit  of  malice  as  mean 
as  it  is  unchristian. — ^They  are  ungenerous.  The  sufierer  is  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  master,  compelled  to  endure,  without  even  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  a  reply ;  and,  consequently,  demanding  his  considera- 
tion and  forbearance. 

Far  better  is  it  to  treat  every  one  with  an  excess  of  tenderness,  than 
that  a  single  delicate  spirit  should  be  cruqjbed  by  a  sarcastic  expression. 

I  would  not  overrate  the  degree  of  tender  feeling  in  school  chil- 
dren ;  it  is  seldom  fairly  estimated  by  those  who  have  not  been  long 
flimiliar  with  them.  It  exists  naturally  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
With  both  sexes  it  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation.  Grirls,  being  more  pre- 
cocious than  boys,  exhibit  its  indications  earlier  in  life,  and  with  more 
intensity.  A  large  majority  of  our  own  sex,  during  the  school  age, 
evince  it  but  rarely,  and  then  in  a  slight  degree. 
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In  the  peq)lexing  trials  of  the  school-room,  jou  will  sometimes  be 
disposed  to  plead  with  your  school,  that  thej  give  you  their  more  con- 
stant cooperation  in  the  efforts  you  are  making  for  order  and  progress. 
Tour  own  sensibilities  excited,  you  become  pathetic  in  your  appeals. 
Most  of  your  audience  are  attentive  while  you  are  speaking ;  some 
are  evidently  interested,  and  you  imagine  that  you  have  effected  a 
general  conversion.  You  dismiss  them,*-*and  the  loud  laugh  and 
merry  shout  at  your  pathos,  soon  convince  you  that  your  effort  has 
been  thrown  away ;  at  least,  on  the  great  mass  of  your  auditors. 

It  will  doubtless  shock  you,  at  first,  to  notice  with  what  unconcern 
they  look  upon  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  impropriety  in  their  fellows, 
as  they  come  up  for  correction ;  or  their  indifference  at  still  more 
serious  ills.  The  school-house  bums  down ;  domestic  affliction  or  per- 
sonal illness  confines  the  teacher  at  home.  Does  the  boy  weep  or 
manifest  any  concern  7  No ;  he  rejoices  in  a  holiday  or  a  vacation 
that  the  event  confers  upon  him !  The  germ  of  sensibility  exists 
within  him  ;  but  it  is  to  be  developed  and  cherished,  or  it  will  lie  dor- 
mant, as — left  to  themselves — do  the  other  £iiculties  and  properties  of 
the  mind,  and  every  sacrifice  will  be  made  on  the  altar  of  selfishness  ! 

Let  not  this  view  of  the  material  on  which  you  will  have  to  act 
cause  you  to  despond.  Study  carefully,  that  you  may  understand,  boy^ 
TuUure.  J^ook  upon  it  calmly,  and  take  courage ;  remembering  that, 
although,  when  acting  in  masses,  these  embryo  men  are  litUe  affected 
as  you  desire  them  to  be,  yet  that  there  is  not  one  among  them  who 
may  not  be  moved  to  good  issues,  if  taken  apart  with  you  oZone,  and 
the  effort  made  upon  him  individually.  All  the  weapons  of  the  boy- 
nature  are  at  onee  laid  aside,  and  he  yields  in  dutiful  submission. 

Boys  think  it  brave  to  oppose  their  seniors  in  public,  even  when 
they  know  them  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  sometimes  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule impels  them,. in  the  presence  of  others,  to  resist  the  best  impulses 
of  the  mind.  **  Dare  to  do  right "  is  a  good  motto  for  every  human 
being,  and  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  young. 

To  *'  understand  bojs  "  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  master 
of  the  famous  Rugby  School,  in  England,  a  primary  qualification  in  a 
teacher,  and  one  on  which  he  placed  great  stress.  It  was  this — in 
which  he  himself  excelled — that  aided  him  immensely  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  school.  He  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of  his  students, 
bestowed  on  them  his  confidence,  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  thus  excited  in  them  a  sentiment  of  magna- 
nimity, which  made  them  his  friends  and  coadjutors.  In  adopting  his 
example,  you  may  sometimes  award  a  degree  of  merit  not  justly  due 
to  your  pupils ;  but  the  balance  of  good  will  still  be  in  your  favor. 
If  overrated  by  you,  their  pride  or  self-esteem  will  incite  them  to  an 
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effort  to  beoome  all  that  you  aappose  them  to  be ;  while  a  suspicion 
expressed  of  low  deeert  will  produce  the  very  opposite  effect. 

The  so-called  *<  minor  morals  "  should  be  ranked  by  teachers  at  a 
higher  grade.  Among  these  stands  punctuatUy,  In  this  it  is  impor* 
tant  that  your  practice  be  positive.  Proximate  punctuality  is  no  yir- 
tue.  To  be  at  your  post  a  few  minutes  af^r  the  appointed  time,  will 
not  meet  the  claims  of  duty.  John  Kingsbury,  of  Providence,  E.  I., 
the  present  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  lostruotion,  stated 
in  public,  a  few  years  since,  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  had 
been  a  teacher,  he  had  never  been  tardy  but  onoe,  and  then  but  a  sin- 
gle minute.  And  Mr.  Libbey,  a  veteran  teacher  at  Portland,  Me., 
stated,  in  reply,  that  "  he  could  beat  that.'*  It  .is  hardly  necessary  to 
inquire  as  to  the  success  of  such  teaohers.  Fidelity  and  exactness 
like  this  are  a  satisfactory  guaranty  for  the  quality  of  the  schools. 
Hundreds  of  the  honored  matrons  of  the  dty  of  Roger  Williams  are 
the  living  testimonials  to  the  merit  of  the  school  where  they  and 
their  daughters  were  educated ;  and  the  universal  confidence  reposed 
in  the  venerated  teacher  of  Portland  is  evidence  enough  for  his. 

Punctuality  is  a  good  indicator  of  habits  and  oharacter.  You  may 
reasonably  expect  that  a  man  habitually  practising  it  is  systematic, 
orderly,  and  exact  in  his  business  transactions,  prompt  and  upright  in 
his  dealings,  and  just  in  his  various  relations  with  society.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  benefactors  of  the  world,  whose 
history  has  come  down  to  us,  have  been  remarkable  for  their  observ- 
ance of 'this  duty. 

In  your  engagement  with  the  school-committee,  by  whom  you  are 
employed,  certain  hours  are  appropriated  to  school  instruction.  Let 
no  affair,  personal  to  yourself,  interfere  with  the  claims  of  your  pupils. 
Every  moment  will  be  needed  by  them  in  the  various  studies  they 
attempt.  He  who  takes  school  hours  for  reading  his  newspaper,  carry- 
ing on  his  private  correspondence,  receiving  calls  of  ceremony,  or  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  evening  party,  is  unjust  to  his  charge,  and 
will  inevitably  fail  of  success  in  his  calling,  lose  the  approbation  of 
his  employers  and  of  his  own  mind,  if  not  ensure  the  execration  of 
the  young  beings  whom  he  specially  defrauds. 

Strive  to  open  your  school,  and  dose  it,  at  the  appointed  hours. 
This  will  promote  punctuality  among  your  scholars,  and  encourage 
them  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance.  But  if  any  one  desires  or 
needs  more  instruction  than  the  six  hours  of  school-time  afford, — 
althou^  it  be  "  not  so  nominated  in  the  bond," — ^fiiil  not  to  yield  a 
portion  of  your  own  time  to  the  wishes  of  these  ambitious  or  needy 
ones.  A  thousand  considerations  will  arise  in  your  own  mind  to  re- 
ward the  act,  and  the  good  you  will  thus  confer  will  jrield  you  a  richer 
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than  a  goHeo  harvest.  The  man  who  stands,  watch  in  hand,  waiting 
for  the  hoar  of  twelve  to  arrive,  and  then  precipitates  his  school  into 
the  highway,  whether  a  reasonable  amount  of  instmction  have  been 
given  or  not,  mainly  bent  on  escaping  from  the  walls  of  his  school- 
room, can  have  but  a  low  conoeption  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
must  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher.  Yet  such, 
and  not  a  few,  do  cumber  the  school-houses  in  some  of  our  towns  and 
villages.  O,  that  we  might  have  a  general  expurgation  of  them 
throughout  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
honor  of  the  teaching  fraternity ! 

Much  depends  on  first  steps.  On  assuming  the  position  of  a  school- 
master, therefore,  you  should  have  well  determined  in  your  own  mind 
what  you  propose  to  aim  at  and  to  accomplish — should  have  your 
course  well  defined,  both  as  respects  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  And,  without  attempting  anything  in  the  way  of 
class  instruction,  on  the  morning  of  presentation  to  the  school,  the 
time  would  be  profitably  spent  in  an  address  to  them,  couched  in 
familiar  language,  but  delivered  with  an  easy  dignity  of  manner,  in 
which  you  would  state  what  you  propose  to  do  for  them  in  the  con- 
tinuadon  of  any  good  course  on  which  they  had  entered,  introduc- 
ing to  them  such  other  sabjects  as  would  be  interesting  and  useful, 
whether  concerning  the  mind,  the  manners,  the  morals,  or  the  afiec- 
Uons.  In  unfolding  the  value  of  these  various  departments  of  their 
future  labor,  you  would  find  it  advantageous  and  interesting  to  them 
to  intersperse  your  statements  with  such  illustrations  as  might  be  in 
point,  which,  if  graphically  given,  they  would  be  sure  to  remember  in 
connection  with  the  subject ;  and,  at  the  close,  ask  them  how  they 
like  your  plan,  thus  drawing  them  out,  securing  their  confidence,  and 
preparing  them  for  active  cooperation.  Tou  would  naturally  tell  them 
that  the  term  would  soon  pass  away,  and  that  you  wished  them  to 
make  all  the  improvement  of  which  they  were  capable,  in  the  time ; 
that  this  would  be  expected  by  their  parents,  by  the  committee,  and 
by  you.  Tou  would  assure  them  of  your  friendship,  your  encourage- 
ment, and  your  assistance ;  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  yours 
would  be  a  toorking  school,  and  that  their  happiness  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  their  attainments,  would  depend  on  their  diligence, 
their  fidelity,  and  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  they  should  come  to 
school  from  day  to  day ; — that  you  would  endeavor  to  be  gentle,  pa- 
tient, and  kind  ;  but  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  be  always 
so,  unless  each  one  should  strive  to  do  his  duty — to  do  right ; — that 
you  should  require  a  strict  attention  to  order,  and  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  school ;  confident  that,  without  this,  there  could  be  no  progress, 
and  no  comfort  in  the  new  relations  which  had  then  been  formed. 
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Yoa  would,  also,  insist  on  regular  and  constant  attendance  at  the 
time  appointed,  showing  them  not  only  how  much  they  themselves 
would  lose  by  absence  and  tardiness,  but  how  unjust  and  unkind  to 
their  classmates  and  their  teacher  it  would  be,  to  inflict  the  loss  and 
labor  upon  them,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
delinquency  in  these  respects. 

An  address,  in  some  such  style  as  this,  would  probably  secure  their 
attention,  excite  their  seal,  and  induce  new  resolutions  to  secure  your 
approbation. — Let  a  recess  follow.  Give  the  scholars  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  thoughts  on  what  has  been  said  to  th6ln ;  and,  if  a  favor- 
able impression  have  been  made,  this  intercourse  will  confirm  and 
deepen  it. 

The  classification  and  seating  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion, perhaps  the  whole  of  the  day.  No  matter — **  make  haste  slowly  " 
is  a  good  maxim.  The  success  of  the  term  will  depend  mainly  on 
securing  a'  right  start.  With  your  best  uninterrupted  efforts  ydu  will 
be  unable,  in  a  school  of  strangers,  to  make  an  unexceptionable  organ- 
isation at  first ;  but,  by  devoting  a  reasonable  portion  of  time  to  the 
effort,  you  will  have  the  less  to  undo. 

Tell  the  scholars  that,  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  become  acquainted 
with  them,  you  intend  to  establish  a  "  merit  roll,"  and  that  you  cherish 
the  hope  that  all,  or  with  few  exceptions,  will  have  a  claim  to  the 
front  rank.  Tell  them  that  you  want  them  all  to  become  good  schol- 
ars, but  that  your  highest  approbation  will  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
are  the  best  boys  and  girls. 

By  thus  showing  them  that  they  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  whatever  their  scholarship,  you  may  be  able  to 
enlist  a  large  number  of  allies  in  your  work,  which  will  hence  go  on 
all  the  more  prosperously,  because  adopted  cheerfully,  or  from  choice. 

Ton  are  now  ready  for  the  assignment  of  lessons.  If  it  can  be 
done  without  oonfusion,  allow  the  voice  of  each  class  to  fix  their 
length  at  first,  cautioning  them  against  attempting  too  much,  and  noti- 
fying them  that  the  amount  assigned  will  be  required,  when  due,  thor^ 
oughly  and  perfectly  learned.  Tou  will  thus  ascertain  how  much 
they  can  master,  and  save  yourself  from  the  murmurs  of  discontent 
so  almost  sure  to  arise  from  the  new  teaeher's  first  tasks.  It  is  difii- 
cult  for  one  familiar  with  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  in  all  cases  to  adopt 
judiciously  the  amount  to  be  acquired  at  a  sitting,  by  eadi  class ;  and, 
where  the  parties  are  strangers  to  each  other,  impossible.  A  good 
rule  is,  to  require  too  little,  rather  than  too  much.  When  the  teacher 
ascertains  by  experienoe  what  the  classes  respectively  are  able  to  do, 
he  can,  of  course,  modify  his  requisitions  accordingly.  The  mind 
should  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  overtasked ;  i^or,  on  the  other,  have  / 

/ 
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90  little  demanded  as  to  permit  it  to  lie  torpid,  or  prevent  a  vigorom 
action.  In  this,  as  in  most  things  else,  wisdom  points  to  the  middle 
course.  Give  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  powers  bright,  but  not  enough 
to  crush  or  to  burden. 

When  the  lessons  have  been  assigned,  question  the  pupils,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  thej  know  how  to  studj ;  for  on  this  the  fkoilitj  and 
certainty  of  acquisition,  in  a  great  measure,  depend. 

If  they  haye  had  no  instruction  on  the  point,  show  them  how.  If 
the  lesson  is  one  merely  memmter,  it  should  be  studied  piece-meal — 
say,  to  the  first  period,  and  then  review ;  to  the  second,  and  then  a 
repetition  of  the  first  and  second ;  to  the  third,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third, — and  so  on  to  the  end ;  by  which  process  the 
learner  holds,  as  it  were  by  a  cog-wheel,  all  that  he  gains,  instead  of 
attempting  too  much  at  once,  whereby  the  new  portions  learned  drive 
the  former  out  of  the  memory. 

If  the  question  of  opening  your  school  in  the  morning,  with  reli- 
gious exercises,  be  left  for  you  to  determine,  you  will,  of  course,  decide 
in  favor  of  it.  The  good  effect  of  it,  if  judiciously  conducted,  will 
be  felt  through  the  day,  and  its  influence  carried  beyond  the  walls  of 
your  school-room.  But  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  permit  the  services 
to  be  performed  in  a  dull,  monotonous  tone  of  voice,  as  if  the  whole 
were  a  mere  lifeless  formality.  If  the  heart  be  in  it,  the  manner  will 
evince  the  fact,  and  the  children  will  feel  that  it  involves  a  solemn 
reality.     If  not,  it  should  be  omitted  altogether ; 

"  For  God  abhors  the  sacrifioe 
Where  not  the  heart  is  ibnnd  ; " 

and  your  school,  instead  of  receiviog  benefit,  will  sustain  lasting  injury 
in  its  religious  nature,  as  well  as  in  its  estimate  of  public  religious 
services. 

Be  careful,  in  reading  the  service, — ^whether  it  be  in  a  book  prepared 
for  such  occasions,  or  a  prayer-book,  hymn-book,  or  the  Bible, — to  do 
it  with  feeling,  with  appropriate  modulation,  and  all  the  expression 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  sentiments  uttered.  Why  some  of  the 
sublimest  compositions  that  have  eome  down  to  us  should  be  mur« 
dered,  as  they  not  unfrequently  are,  by  those  who  attempt  to  read 
them  in  public,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say ;  but  let  it  not  be  done 
in  schools,  where  the  art  of  reading  is  professedly  taught ;  in  fact, 
where  it  is  the  leading  department  of  attention.  There,  at  least,  they 
should  be  read  with  propriety  and  effect. 

If  you  are  endowed  with  enthusiasm^  you  are  now  prepared  to  com- 
mence your  work.  This  is  a  property  as  essential  to  complete  success 
in  teaching,  as  any  belonging  to  mind.    The  individual  destitute  of  ity 
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would  do  well  to  devote  his  powers  to  some  other  field  of  labor.  If, 
however,  a  degree  of  it  sabsists,  and  a  strong  faith  in  its  importance, 
it  may  be  increased  by  culture.  The  difiference  between  a  school  con- 
ducted by  a  person  largely  imbued  with  it,  and  one  who  possesses  little 
or  none,  is  as  the  living  compared  to  the  dead. 

On  the  return  of  Horace  Mann  from  his  educational  tour  in  Europe, 
he  published,  in  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  the  result  of  his  observations  ;  and  nothing  was 
more  striking  than  the  disparity  he  pointed  out  between  the  Prussian 
schools  and  those  of  our  own  country,  in  respect  to  this  element  of 
power  over  the  young.  And  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  there 
seemed  to  be  an  excess  of  it,  as  it  was  said  to  be  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing and  management  of  the  Prussian  schools,  yet  I  have  ever  thought 
that  an  infusiott  of  the  same  spirit  into  our  American  modes  of  edu- 
cating our  children,  might  well  be  considered  as  an  improvement  of 
very  great  value. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  teacher  gives  vitality  to  whatever  he  says  or 
does  in  presence  of  the  school ;  while  a  heavy,  slow,  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament puts  to  sleep  even  the  animation  of  childhood,  and  crushes 
its  buoyancy  as  with  a  leaden  weight. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  state  of  unceasing  excitement  is  healthful 
neither  to  the  body  nor  the  mind ;  that  both  would  soon  sink  under  it ; 
that  teacher  and  taught  would  become  its  victims.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
plead  for  this.  I  ask  only  for  the  presence  of  this  great  principle  in 
the  man,  to  be  used  as  a  just  discretion  may  dictate. 

Ebenezer  Bailey,*  a  man  who  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  good 
teachers,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  wrought 
wonders  with  a  large  school  of  young  ladies,  taught  by  him  for  sev- 
eral years,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  power.  Scarcely  did 
the  Prussian  mode  of  recitation  and  of  drill,  as  related  by  Mr.  Mann, 
exceed  what  might  with  truth  be  said  of  Mr.  Bailey's  school.  The 
latter  had  not  the  violence,  the  almost  fierceness  of  manner,  witnessed 
in  the  Prussian  schools ;  but  for  earnestness,  for  intensity  of  thought, 
and  breathlessness  of  action, — ^nothing  feminine  in  the  human  form 
could  go  beyond  them. 

*  Mr.  Bailey  had  been  yery  successful  in  the  public  service,  befbre  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  private  school ;  first,  as  principal  of  the  reading  department 
of  the  Soath  school,  and  subsequently  as  that  of  the  high  school  for  girls.  This 
latter  excellent  and  very  popular  school,  having  been  abolished  in  the  mayor- 
alty of  the  elder  Quincy,  on  principles  of  a  very  anti-republican  character,  Mr. 
Bailey  wrote  an  able  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  mayor,  denouncing  the  measure 
in  scorching  terms.    And  when  he,  soon  after,  proposed  opening  a  school  of  a 
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He  woald  arrange  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve  around  a  black-board, 
and,  writing  a  problem  on  it,  would  pat  them  upon  their  speed  in  its 
solution.  Each,  with  slate  in  hand,  would  begin,  the  moment  she  had 
caught  the  idea,  to  solve  it,  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  answer  in 
the  shortest  time.  She  that  succeeded  first  called  out  o/ne^  the  next, 
twoy  and  so  on  to  the  last.  This  fixed  their  relative  rank.  The  classes 
were  usually  well  matched ;  and,  as  the  excitement  was  continued  but 
for  a  short  period  at  a  lesson,  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhi- 
bitions of  an  intellectual  race  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  rapid* 
ity  with  which  the  calculations  were  made,  and  the  figures  marked 
upon  the  slates  by  the  several  competitors,  memory  even  almost  refuses 
to  declare.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  might  travel  far,  and  examine 
many  schools,  without  finding  a  parallel  in  these  respects.  And  this 
example  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  this  quality  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  teacher. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  there  are  now  no  schools  equal 
to  Mr.  Bailey's.  This  wodd  be  untrue ;  but  I  wish  to  keep  before 
the  mind  of  the  young  teacher  the  important  &ot,  that  the  pledge  of 
success  in  school-keeping  is  a  well-directed  enthusiasm,  which  this 
school  so  well  illustrated. 

It  would  be  impossible  thus  to  influence  a  whole  sdiool,  especially 
of  both  sexes,  of  the  diversity  of  ages  that  attend  most  of  our  publio 
seminaries.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  it  with  the  same  scholars  habit- 
ually ;  but  he  who  is  able  thus  to  bring  out  all  of  mental  capacity  that 
a  class  possesses,  has  his  pupils  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  and  may 
mould  them  as  the  potter  moulds  the  clay. 

Some  school  exercises  are  better  adapted  than  others  to  secure  such 
entire  absorption  of  the  attention ;  but  tlie  enthusiastic  teacher  will 
never  want  for  expedients  to  elicit  the  ardor  of  the  young,  and  turn 
it  to  the  best  account. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  having  entered  into  these  details ;  for 
I  am  confident  they  are  what  the  young  members  of  our  fraternity 
want.  To  the  teacher  of  experience  they  are  not  addressed :  he  is 
supposed  to  be  among  those  who  have  "  already  attained." 

similar  character,  on  his  own  acooant,  large  nnmhem  aTailed  themaelTeB  of  the 
advantage  of  joining  it ;  and  his  annual  catalogue,  Ibr  1829,  gives  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils  connected  with  it. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  of  fine  taste  and  just  discrimination.  His 
work  on  Algebra,  his  Toung  Ladies'  Class  Book,  and  seyeral  poems  of  merit, 
evince  the  strength  and  versatility  of  his  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  to  which  be  devoted  much 
time,  thought,  a&d  kbor. 
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WITH  AH  ACOOUNT  OF  BBOBNT  SOSOOL  XOyEXENTS  IN  NOBWIOH,  COKV. 


The  endowment  of  a  Frbb  Aoadbmt  in  the  town  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  by  a  few  large  hearted  men,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  liberality  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  sciencR,  which  we  take  plansure  in  recording.  The 
building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  the  range  of 
studies  contemplated,  the  permanence  and  liberality  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  the  history  of  the  educational  movement  which  ended  in 
the  present  organization  of  the  schools  of  Norwich,  are  matters  of 
such  general  interest,  that  we  have  asked  the  privilege  of  publishing 
the  Address  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  with  the  other  proceedings, 
at  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  institution.  As  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  summary  of  the  whole  movement  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  for  1856. 

Movements  were  commenced  about  twenty  years  since,  for  a  re-organization 
of  the  public  schoola  of  the  Second  School  Society  of  Norwich.  The  usual  opposi- 
tion originated  by  a  few  narrow-minded  tax-payera,  and  fanned  into  life  by  ambi- 
tious demagogues,  was  arrayed  against  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally  defeated. 
The  whole  community  had,  however,  been  agitated  with  the  subject,  and  much 
good  seed  had  been  sown,  which  has  since  borne  beautiful  fiiiit  For  ten  years  the 
citizens  of  Norwich  made  the  best  they  could  of  a  set  of  disjointed  schools, 
thrown  together  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  gradation,  governed  by  six  inde- 
]^ndent  districts,  and  some  forty  school  officers,  and  supported  entirely  without 
taxation.  Good  men  labored  hard;  but  almost  in  vain,  to  secure  for  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  existing  system,  good  schools. 

An  effort  was  then  made,  with  still  greater  eamestnessy  to  improve  the 
schools,  without  any  attempt  at  re-organization.  They  were  regularly  visited. 
A  monthly  meeting  of  the  visitors  was  held,  at  which  the  condition  of  each 
school  was  minutely  reported.  Kveiy  possible  effort  was  made  to  elevate  the 
schools.  The  success  was,  however,  but  partial  After  a  trial  of  two  yeara 
the  gentlemen,  whose  valuable  time  had  been  given  to  the  effort^  came  unani- 
mously to  the  conclusion,  that  without  a  consolidation  of  at  least  the  more  cen- 
tral school  districts,  and  the  thorough  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  taxation 
of  property  for  the  support  of  schools,  this  labor  would  be  thrown  away.  The 
board,  accordingly  laid  before  the  school  society  a  proposition  for  inauguratmg 
such  a^  change.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  I  A  few  (but  only  a  few)  of^ 
the  heavy  tax-payers  were  the  first  to  smell  treason.  They  passed  the  word  to 
a  set  of  men,  who  flourish  in  their  own  esteem,  by  exhibiting  their  powers  in 
thwarting  what  others  attempt  to  do.  The  usual  cry  was  raised,  'a  school  for 
the  rich  t'  The  prejudices  of  poor  men  were  appealed  to.  This  very  class,  who 
were  to  be  most  benefitted  by  the  change,  were  excited  to  oppose  it.  Men  who 
had  been  paying  rate  bills  for  yeara,  clamored  against  the  proposition  to  sop- 
No.  7.— [Vol.  U,  No.  3.]— 43. 
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port  schools  by  taxing  property.    Parents,  who  had  bitterly  complained  that 
their  children  could  not  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  the  wealthy,  refused  to 
accept  a  plan  which  was  to  bring  the  highest  order  of  schools  within  their 
reach,  at  a  mere  nominal  expense.     The  intelligent  portion  of  the  community 
were,  however,  thoroughly  aroused.    Meeting  after  meeting  was  held.    Crowds 
attended  and  listened  to  the  discussions.    Light  was  rapidly  difi\ised.     The  op- 
position became  desperate.    All  manner  of  offensive  personalities  were  made 
use  of  to  intimidate  those  who  were  inclined  to  be  champions  of  the  good  cause. 
Still,  it  was  apparent,  by  incidental  votes,  tliat  a  large  and  an  increasing  majori- 
ty were  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.    This  majority,  however,  forbore  to 
press  the  question  to  a  decisive  vote.    They  publicly  avowed  their  intention  to 
postpone  final  action,  until  the  whole  community  should  have  fully  examined 
the  question,  and  arrived  at  an  intelligent  decision  upon  it.    This  concession 
was  taken  advantage  o£    At  an  adjourned  meeting,  where  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood no  decisive  action  was  to  take  place,  the  opposition  collected  a  lai^ge 
force,  very  many  of  whom  were  not  legal  voters,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  voted  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  whole  subject.    No  sooner  had  this  been  accomplished,  than  a  general  re- 
gret was  expressed  at  the  result,  even  among  those  who  had  boisterously  aided 
in  the  movement     Many  declared,  that  had  they  expected  to  succeed,  they 
would  not  have  opposed  the  measure.    Their  leaders,  instead  of  receiving  the 
coveted  meed  of  applause  from  their  followers,  for  the  victory,  were  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches.     In  these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  refbrm  judged  it  "waso 
to  cease  all  further  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  upon  tliose  who  had  chosen  to  assume  it.     The  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  accordingly  left  in  their  hands.     They  appointed  such 
officers  as  they  chose,  and  no  attempt  was  made  in  any  form,  for  two  years,  to 
interfere  with  their  w^ishes.     During  this  time,  the  schools  sunk  to  a  lower  level 
than  ever.     Even  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  could  not  &il  to  see  and 
feel  the  eviL    The  attendance  constantly  diminished,  until  it  was  ascert-  ined 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  children,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen, 
attended  school  at  all.    The  feeUng  of  the  community  on  the  subject  was  be- 
coming intease.    The  attention  of  the  people  having  been  so  thoroughly  arous- 
ed by  previous  discussion,  every  defect  was  seen  as  in  a  focal  light.     Those  who 
had  been  distinguished  as  the  leaders  in  the  eflbrt  to  defeat  the  proposed  re- 
forms, found  themselves  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.    They  were  daily 
reproached  as  the  authors  of  all  the  mischief.     The  first  fruit  of  this  ripened 
public  sentiment,  was  a  movement  for  the  endowment  of  a  free  high  school 
Kvery  attempt  to  improve  the  lower  schools,  had  been  met  by  the  cry,  ."  You 
want  a  high  school  I     You  want  a  school  for  the  rich,  and  mean  to  tax  the  poor  to 
pay  for  it ! "    Some  thirty-five  individuals  accordingly  determined  that  they  would 
unite  and  establish  a  high  school  and  endow  it,  which  should  be  open,  free  of 
all  charge,  to  all  classes.    This  effort  was  successful,  some  eighty-five  thousand 
doUars  having  been  subscribed  for  that  purpose.     It  was  generally  understood 
that  as  soon  as  this  subscription  was  complete,  a  new  appeal  was  to  be  made  to 
the  school  society  to  acknowledge  this  magnificent  donation,  by  re-organizing 
their  lower  schools  on  the  plan  previously  rejected.     Before  tliis  plan  could  bo 
carried  out.  it  was  ascertained  that  the  leaders  in  the  former  opposition  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  were  about  to  propose  the  same  thing!  Most 
gladly  the  friends  of  reform  left  the  business  in  their  hands.    Tlie  result  was, 
that  a  consolidation  of  the  two  central  districts  of  the  city  was  eflected,  a  vote 
was  passed,  unanimously,  to  purchase  one  of  the  most  valuable  lots  in  the  city, 
and  to  erect  the  noble  stnicturo,  a  representation  of  which  is  here  given.  ♦ 
iSoon  after,  the  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  were  accepted,  a  Board  of 
Education  was  appointed,  the  ablest  teachers  were  engaged  at  liberal  salaries,  a 
perfect  gradation  of  schools  established,  and  every  provision  made  for  the  in- 
j^titution  of  the  very  best  system  of  public  education.     When  the  Free  Acade- 
my shall  go  into  operation,  Norwich  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  with  pubUc 
schools,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  land,  not  excepting 
Boston  and  its  neighboring  munioipalitit^     This  history  shows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished, in  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  oi)po8ition,  by  determination,  pa- 

*S«e  Plans  Iff  Ctiitral  D.Mrhci  School. house:  p.  693. 
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tienco  and  perseverance.  It  especially  shows  that  defeat  is  often  essential  to 
victory.  The  feeling  excited,  and  the  interest  awakened  by  these  repeated  de- 
featj^  have  secured  these  glorious  ends.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  citizens 
of  Norwich  are  justly  proud  of  their  schools,  and  that  the  expenditure  they  oc- 
casion is  most  cheerfully  borne,  without  the  slightest  show  of  opposition. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  we  publish 
a  Circular,  addressed  to  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Norwich, 
which  seconded  by  the  unwearied  personal  eftbrts  of  the  author,  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  originated  and  gave  direction  to  the  efforts  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy. 
After  setting:  forth  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  education  in 
Norwich,  the  author  remarks : 

Such  are  some  of  the  loading /ac^  in  the  case.  The  inquiry  now  arises — In 
tcJmt  way  may  Uiese  evils  be  most  readily  removed  t 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  very  briefly,  some  considerations 
show  that  the  establishment  of  a  High  School,  on  an  independ( 
on  a  liberal  scale,  will  more  directly  and  surely  effect  the  object 
any  other  measure  we  can  adopt 

Such  a  school  is  of  course  necessary  to  secure  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study,  for  which  we  have  almost  no  provision  now. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  system  and  gradation  into  the  lower  schools.    There 

must  be  a  standard  to  grade  by — ^a  unit  to  measure  with.    The  qualifications 

required  for  entering  the  High  School  will  furnish  such  a  standard.    Those  who 

control  Uie  lligh  School  can  raise  the  standard  as  rapidly  as  the  improvement 

f  in  the  lower  schools  will  allow.    Thus  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  all  the 

schools  in  tlie  city  will  bo  elevated.    ♦    ♦ 

This  inciting  influence  will  be  felt  also  by  parents,  committees,  and  districts. 
No  district  will  be  willing  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  High  School 
on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own  schools.  Tlie  reputation  of  grammar 
school  teachers  will  depend  on  the  number  of  scholars  they  get  into  the  High 
School  This  will  raise  the  standard  in  the  grammar  school.  The  reputation 
of  the  Primary  school  teachers  will  depend  on  their  success  in  qualifying  their 
scholars  for  the  improved  grammar  schooL  The  committees  in  charge  of  each 
school  will  sympathize  with  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  parents  will  soon  be- 
come interested.  No  district  will  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  honorable  com- 
petition. A  new  life  will  thus  be  infused  into  all  our  schools.  A  new  stand- 
ard will  gradually  bo  adopted  in  all  our  districts.  Interest  and  activity  will 
take  the  place  of  apathy  and  indifference. 

This  seems  to  my  own  mind  the  readiest  and  surest  way  of  reforming  our 
whole  school  system.  By  means  of  a  High  School  we  can  lead  where  we  could 
never  force.  We  can  gently  allure  those  upon  whom  our  arguments  and  re- 
monstrances will  have  no  effect. 

A  board  of  enlightened  men  in  charge  of  a  High  School  could  in  fact,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  control  the  schools  of  the  whole  city.  Gradually,  but  surely 
we  should  see  them  elevated  in  theur  character,  enlarged  in  their  accommoda- 
tions, deepening  in  interest,  and  extending  on  every  side  their  benign  and  ele- 
vating influences. 

The  next  inquiry  that  clauns  our  consideration  is — Eaw  shaU  a  I^  High 
School  be  eaiabUalied  and  sustained  f 
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There  are  bnt  two  ways: — 

1.  It  may  be  established  and  controlled  by  the  School  Society.* 

2.  It  may  be  endowed  by  private  munificence  and  managed  by  a  board  of 
Trustees  selected  by  the  foondere. 

The  first  is  the  ordinary  method,  and  is  in  a  good  measure  successful  under 
the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  laws^  which  authorize  town  and  city  gov- 
ernments to  establish  and  control  the  scboolSy  without  recourse  to  a  popular 
vote,  f    But  under  the  Connecticut  law  ibisre  are  many  di£Qcultie& 

1.  There  is  always  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  vote  for  the  eaiabUshment  of 
such  institutions.  There  are  in  every  cemmunity  many,  whose  passions  and 
prejudices  can  be  easily  aroused  on  such  a  suljject  They  are  suspicious  of  those 
wbom  they  term  the  aristocracy.  They  fear  that  some  conning  plan  is  on  foot 
to  trample  upon  the  people.  They  think  that  in  some  way  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  hard  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  ricL  No  one  can  have  for- 
gotten the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed  in  this  city  in  discusslBg  this 
subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tempt  our  citizens  to  engage  in  such  a  contest 
again.  And  even  if  thoy  should,  success  would  be  very  doubtful.  What  a 
noble  vindication  would  the  course  now  proposed  fbrnish,  of  the  di^terested- 
ness  and  nuignanimity  of  their  motives  in  previous  elTortsI 

2.  To  give  to  the  mass  of  our  voters  any  proper  conception  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  such  a  school  as  we  need,  and  to  secure  suitable  appropriatuma  for  it, 
may  safely  be  set  down  as  an  impossibility.  We  need  a  school  that  shall  g^ve 
to  young  ladies  the  best  possible  education  in  every  department, — an  education 
that  shall  fit  them  Tot  any  station  in  life.  We  need  a  school  that  shall  train 
our  young  men  in  classical,  mathematical,  and  scientific  study,  so  that  they  be 
fitted  for  cdlege  or  any  department  of  busixiess  Ufe.  We  ought  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  sending  our  children  out  of  town  in  order  to  obtain  an  education. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  make  the  men,  that  assemble  in  our  Town  Hall, 
comprehend  or  appreciate  a  plan  like  this? 

3.  The  managemeni  of  the  school  must  be,  on  this  plan,  in  the  hands  of  the 
School  Society. 

What  an  opportunity  would  this  furnish  lor  the  designing  to  ply  their  arts  I 

What  an  opportunity  for  every  passionate  man  whose  feelings  may  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  administration  of  wholesome  law,  to  woris  &tal  injuxy  to  such 
a  school  I  How  many  fiiends  of  rejected  applicants  for  admission  would  yearly 
be  added  to  the  discontented  mass ! 

Beside  how  little  do  large  numbers  of  the  voters  in  this  city,  or  any  other, 
know  about  the  proper  management  of  a  High  School.  They  have  never  at- 
tended one ;  they  have  never  seen  one  In  practical  operation.  Most  of  these 
men  know  more  about  a  Bank,  or  an  Insurance  Company,  or  a  Manu&cturing 
Company,  than  about  a  High  School  But  how  much  would  the  stock  of  such 
a  company  be  worth  if  its  concerns  were  left  under  the  control  of  such  an  as- 
sembly as  is  collected  in  one  of  our  School  meetings? 

The  great  danger  would  be  that  an  institution,  of  the  high  order  which  we 
contemplate,  would  be  so  stinted  in  its  commencement^  or  so  mismanaged  after- 
ward as  to  prove  a  failure. 


*  The  School  Societies  were  abolished  b7  the  Lcglslatar*  bi  1866,  and  the  old  Town  Oigan* 
IxatioD  sDbstitoted  in  their  place, 
t  This  is  uot  oniversaUj  the  ease. 
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The  other  method  of  establishing  the  school  is  hy  private  endowmect  The 
plan  would  be  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  land,  to  erect  the  building, 
and  to  establish  a  ftind  sufficient  to  keep  the  building  in  repair,  purchase  iiiel, 
&c ;  and  also  to  raise  a  fhnd,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  secure 
the  sendees  of  as  able  and  accomplished  a  corps  of  teachers  as  the  countr}- 
affords. 

The  advantageB  of  this  plan  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  secure  for  the  citj  through  all  time,  a  school  of  the  highest  cha^ 
acter.  No  private  school  or  *' boarding  dchooV'  however  expensive,  could  pos- 
sibly give  to  oiur  sons  or  daughters,  advantages  equal  to  those  offered  by  an  in- 
stitution thus  established  and  controlled.  Tliis  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 
it  shall  be  liberally  endowed.  Tens  of  thousands  have  often  been  almost 
thrown  away  in  the  half-endowment  of  institutions  which  have  never,  on  that 
account,  secured  any  important  results. 

2.  It  would  secure  also  a  complete  system  of  Grammar,  Intermediate  and 
Primary  schools  of  a  high  order.  This  I  trust  has  already  been  shown,  and  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  results  of  the  enterprise. 

3.  It  would  place  not  only  the  High  School,  but  all  our  schools  under  the  act^ 
ual  control  of  a  board  of  enlightened  men,  who  in  their  responsible  position 
would  make  the  science  of  education  a  study,  and  thus  direct  the  whole  system 
on  the  best  principles. 

4.  It  would  secure  for  our  children,  at  their  home,  an  education' of  the  high* 
est  order.  If  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent  by  our 
citizens  for  twenty  years  past,  or  wl^ich  must  be  spent  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
for  inferior  advantages  in  distant  schools,  were  devoted  to  the  endowment  of 
this  school,  an  ample  sum  would  at  once  be  secured.  The  plan  we  are  now 
pursuing  is  the  most  uneconomical,  as  well  as  the  most  unsatisfactory,  possible. 

5.  It  will  secure  our  children,  more  effectually  than  any  other  plan,  from 
contact  with  chUdren  of  vulgar  manners  and  vicious  habits.  This  will  seem  to 
many,  a  singular  assertion  in  respect  to  a  public  free  school  Yet  this  is  the 
teaching  of  experience.  Daniel  Webster  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  very 
emphatically  his  preference  of  well  regulated  public  schools  in  this  respect  to 
any  private  schools.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Worcester,  after  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  remarkably  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  manners  of  the 
scholars,  during  the  time  of  recess,  remarked :  ''  we  find  that  the  thorough  edu- 
cation required  of  those  who  enter  this  school  is  the  best  g^narantee  of  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  delicacy  of  feeling."  I  listened  to  a  recitation  in  Virgil 
from  two  boys,  one  a  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Massachu- 
setts,  and  the  other  the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  in  his  employment.  It  was  im- 
possible to  discover  any  difference  in  dress  or  demeanor,  only  that  the  Irish  boy 
seemed  rather  the  better  scholar  of  the  two.  Vice  and  vulgarity  are  confined 
to  no  class  in  society.  But  education  is  always  refining  and  purifying  in  its 
tendency.  In  a  private  school  the  vicious  and  the  vulgar  often  can  not  be  dealt 
with  as  they  deserve.  But  an  institution  like  this  would  be  so  independent  and 
80  strong,  that  it  ootild  expel  at  once  any  injurious  character,  before  he  cotild 
infect  his  fellows. 

6.  This  plan  if  carried  out,  wiU  doubtless  contribute  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  city. 

I  have  letters  from  prominent  gentlemen  both  in  Hartford  and  Providence, 
stating  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  intelligent  men,  that  the  recent  impulse 
given  to  business  in  those  places  and  the  great  rise  in  retJ  estate  "is  to  be 
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dated  from,"  sajs  one,  is  "mainlj  to  be  ascribed  to,"  says  another,  "theestab- 
lishment  of  an  improved  system  of  schools."  And  this  is  the  uniform  testimo- 
ny which  oomee  from  these  cities.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  have 
left  our  city,  and  many  have  been  deterred  iVom  coming  here,  on  account  of  our 
defective  system  of  schools.  What  enterprise  oould  be  more  beneficent  and  at 
the  same  time  more  remunerative  than  the  one  now  proposed  ?  "  There  is  that 
Bcattercth  and  yet  increase^  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
iendeth  to  poverty.*' 

7.  We  have  the  testimony  of  experience  in  favor  of  this  plan  of  private  en- 
dowment. 

Tlie  Putnam  Free  School  of  Newbmyport,  Mass.,  was  endowed  by  Oliver 
Putnam^  Esq.,  of  Newbury.    The  building  and  land  cost  $26,000.    The  fund 
for  the  support  of  teachers  is  $50,000.    The  object  of  the  founder  was  to  raise 
the  standard,  especially  of  Common  School  Education.    I  am  informed  that  the  * 
effect  has  been  truly  wonderful 

The  plan  then,  which  is  now  proposed,  is  the  establishment,  by  private  en- 
dowment,  of  a  Classical  and  English  Free  Academy  of  the  highest  order.  [Hero 
follows  tlie  plan  since  realized.] 

The  plan  now  presented  is  designed  to  secure  all  the  educational  fiicUities 
which  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  entire  community /or  aU  time.  It  is 
danigned  to  reach  and  benefit  every  class  in  society.  It  is  designed  to  elevate 
and  perfect  schools  of  every  grade.  It  is  designed  to  accomplish  by  associated 
effort,  what  individuals  can  secure  for  themselves  and  their  children,  only  by 
great  pains-taking  and  expenditure.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  true 
wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  cultivated  talent  of  its  citizens.  It  will  seek  out  gen- 
ius, whenever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  will  educate  It  for  the  common  weaL  If 
there  be  any  here,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  who  are  fitted  to  become  the  fu- 
ture Fultons,  and  Whitneys,  and  Websters,  and  Washingtons  of  our  land — it 
will  awaken  and  develop  their  dormant  power.  Franklin  owed  all  he  was,  and 
his  country  owed  all  he  did  for  her,  to  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  There 
may  be  Franklins  here,  and  even  those  greater  than  he.  Is  not  a  plan  thus 
comprehensive,  more  truly  economical,  than  one  half  as  costly,  but  fitted  to  se- 
cure only  a  tithe  of  its  benefits  ?  In  asking  you  to  lend  an  aid  to  this  enter- 
prise, commensurate  with  the  interests  involved,  the  inducement  can  be  deci. 
dedly  held  out  that  you  will  do  a  permanent  work,  a  thorough  work,  a  patri- 
otic work,  an  economical  work,  a  work  which  will  be  pecuniarily  remunerative 
in  its  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  a  work  for  your  children  and 
for  your  children's  children,  a  work  for  all  the  generations  that  are  to  succeed 
cacli  other  upon  this  soil,  a  work  for  which  each  of  these  generations  shall  sue 
cecsively  bless  you,  a  work  upon  which  God  shall  smile,  and  which  will  be  a 
source  of  the  purest  satisfaction  to  your  own  mind  through  all  your  remaining 
years  on  earth. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  the  great  length  of  this  communication,  which  I  have 
found  myself  quite  unable  to  compress  within  narrower  limits,  and  begging  that 
these  suggestions  may  receive  your  early  and  careful  consideration,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  John  P.  Gullivkr. 

It  is  not  often  the  privilege  of  the  projector  of  such  an  enterprise 

to  be  called  on  to  inaugurate  the  institution  as  Mr.  Gulliver  was — 

and  to  perform  the  pleasing  dutj  as  Mr.  Gulliver  did)  on  the  2l8t  of 

October,  1856. 


EXERCISES  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  FREE  ACADEMY, 
On  Tuesday,  October  2l8t»  1866. 


PsATXB  by  Bey.  Alvah  Bond,  D.  B. 

Sblbctionb  from  the  Scriptures  by  Bey.  William  F.  Morgan. 

Stahzas  written  by  Mn.  L.  H.  Sigonmey  for  the  occasion. 

There's  many  kinds  of  stock,  they  say, 

That  tempt  the  speculators ; 
But  what  is  safest  held,  and  best. 

Might  tax  the  shrewdest  natares. 
Ssfie  Franklin  said,  in  earlier  days, — 

And  now  the  wisest  bless  him, — 
<'  Who  pours  his  purse  into  his  brains, 
No  man  can  dispossess  him." 


And  so,  the  people  of  my  loye 

His  theory  haye  tested. 
And  for  their  children  and  themselyes 

A  fflorious  sum  invested, — 
And  by  this  dome,  for  knowledge  rear'd. 

Which  no  dark  mortgage  fetters, 
Haye  nobly  made  a  race  unborn 

Their  eyerlasting  debtors. 

And  as  in  old,  historic  times, 

Though  exiled  or  unnoted. 
The  Boman  citizen  vrith  pride 

His  honor 'd  birth-place  quoted : 
So  I,  with  ^uickenea  heart  this  day. 

Warm  onsons  addressing. 
Ask,  for  these  native  rocks  and  dales. 

Our  Father's  richest  blessing. 

AoT  ov  Incorporatiox. 

Upon  the  petition  of  Bussell  Hubbard  and  others  of  Norwich,  county  of  New 
London,  praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  free.  Academy,  in  said 
town  of  Norwich,  as  per  petition  on  file,  dated  May  5th,  1854  : 

Radved  hf  this  AnemUy,  Thac  Bussell  Hubbard,  William  P.  Greene,  Wil- 
liam  A.  Buckingham,  William  Williams,  Henry  B.  Norton,  John  Breed, 
Caleb  B.  Bogers,  William  W.  Coit,  James  L.  Grreene,  Daniel  Tyler,  Samuel 
C.  Morgan,  Israel  M.  Buckingham,  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  David  Smith,  John 
F.  Slater,  Charles  Osgood,  Erastus  Williams,  Lorenzo  Blackstone,  John  A. 
Bockwell,  Leonard  Ballon,  Charles  J.  Stedman,  John  P.  Gulliyer,  Charles  N. 
Famham,  Edward  O.  Abbott,  Charles  Tracy,  Albert  H.  Almy,  Lucius  W. 
Carroll,  Jedcdiah  Spaulding,  Stephen  W.  Mcech,  Jeremiah  S.  Webb,  Henry 
Thomas,  Christopher  C.  Brand,  Charles  Johnson,  Ebeneser  Lamed,  Jr.« 
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Elisha  Edwards,  Andrew  J.  Currier,  and  their  sneceBsors,  be,  and  thej  hereby 
are  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  bj  the  name  of  "  The  Norwich 
Free  Academy,"  and  by  that  name  shall  haTe  perpetual  succession,  and  be 
capable  in  law  te  purchase,  receive,  hold  and  convey  all  kinds  of  property 
requisite  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  a  school ;  to  sue  and  be  sued ; 
defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  and  places  whatsoever;  may  have  a 
common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  discretion;  appoint 
proper  officers  and  agents ;  elect  residtpts  of  said  town  of  Norwich,  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  their  number  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from 
said  town,  so  that  hereafter  the  number  of  said  corporators  shall  be  maintained 
at  twenty-five,  when  from  any  of  these  causes  it  shall  be  reduced  below  that 
number ;  and  make  such  regulations,  rules  and  by-laws,  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  tl\e  corporation,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Provided  alwayt,  that  this  resolve  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Resolution  inviting  the  Rev.  John  P.  Gulliver  to  prepare  and  deliver  an 
Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Free  Academy,  in  which  the  history  of  schools 
and  education  in  the  Town  of  Norwich  should  be  given,  and  the  designs  of 
the  founders  of  this  Institution  should  be  set  forth  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  and  the  guidance  of  those  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  its  future  man- 
agement. 

Addbbbb  bt  Rby.  John  P.  Gulliver. 

Htmn. 

Let  children  hear  the  mighty  deeds. 

Which  God  performed  of  old. 
Which  in  our  younger  years  we  saw. 

And  which  our  fathers  told. 

He  bids  us  make  his  glories  known ; 

His  works  of  power  and  grace ; 
And  we'll  convey  his  wonders  down 

Thro*  every  nsing  race. 

Our  lips  shall  tell  them  to  our  sons. 

And  they  again  to  theirs. 
That  generations  yet  unborn 

May  teach  them  to  their  heirs. 

Thus  shall  they  leam  in  God  alone 

Their  hope  securely  stands. 
That  they  may  ne'er  forget  his  works. 

But  practice  his  commands. 

Rbmabkb  by  President  Woolsey,  of  Tale  College;  Dr.  Wayland,  late 
President  of  Brown  University ;  President  Goodwin,  of  Trinity  College ; 
President  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University ;  Professor  Hooker  and  Professor 
Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford. 

POXOLOOT. 

[The  Remarks  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1857.] 
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ADDKESS  BT  BEY.  JOHN  P.  GUIUVEB,  AT  THE  DEDICATIOH  OF 

THE  KORWICH  FREE  ACADEMY. 


Wk  have  assembled  to  dedicate  a  oostlj  and  noble  structnre  to 
the  cause  of  education.  It  is  an  occasion  which  might  very  par- 
donablj  be  employed  in  congratulation  and  rejoicing.  Whether 
we  look  upon  this  beautifnl  territory-,  consecrated  to  the  uses  of 
learning,  or  upon  this  ample  building,  of  whose  halls  fair  science 
is  henceforth  to  be  sole  mistress,  or  upon  this  great  endowment — 
a  legacy  from  the  present  to  all  succeeding  generations,— or  upon 
those  other  generous  gifts,  which  are  to  station  in  our  cabinets  an 
elegant  philosophical  apparatus,  and  to  cover  these  walls  with  the 
works  of  the  learned  and  the  great  of  all  ages,  we  see,  on  •every 
hand,  the  gathering  materials  for  a  magnificent  enterprise,  whose 
successful  beginnings  and  prospective  results,  no  enlarged  mind 
can  contemplate  without  a  thrill  of  exultation  and  delight.  Such 
comprehensive  plans,  with  so  generous  an  execution  of  them,  make 
us  think  better  of  human  nature.  They  inspire  hope  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  world.  They  deepen  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  God  on  high  who  is  steadily  advancing  the  race  to 
dignity,  purity  and  peace. 

Yet  we  feel  no  disposition  to  hold  a  jubilee  over  what  has 
been  accomplished.  We  celebrate  to-day  not  an  achievement 
but  a  beginning.  The  collecting  of  these  material  resources  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  we  have  to  do.  We  have  now 
to  commence  our  tpiritual  building.  We  have  to  provide  an 
endowment  of  learning,  and  of  skill  and  of  genius.  We  have 
to  mark  out  a  territory  of  science  around  which  we  shall  lay 
our  curriculum  of  study.  We  have  to  devise  an  apparatus  which 
shall  move  responsive  to  the  laws  of  thought  We  have  not 
merely  to  place  libraries  upon  our  shelves,  but  to  store  minds  with 
ideas,  logically  placed  and  delicately  wrought,  to  be  an  ornament 

and  a  treasure  forever. 

We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  here  is  a  great  labor. 
To  conceive  correctiy,  and  to  image  forth  to  the  thoughts,  the 
ideal  of  such  an  enterprise,  is  a  work  demanding  a  ^fted  intellect, 
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a  large  learning  and  ample  experience  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
To  realize  the  ideal  will  be  the  labor  of  manj  long  years.  It  will 
require  patience,  talent,  scholarship,  great  steadiness  of  manage- 
ment, and  great  determination  of  purpose.  It  can  only  be  reached 
by  gradual  approximations.  It  will  demand  thie  united  action  of 
patrons,  and  trustees,  and  teachers,  and  scholars,  and  parents. 

Our  eye  then  to  day  is  upon  the  future  rather  than  upon  the 
past.  The  emotion  of  anxiety  overcomes  that  of  exultation.  And 
we  have  gathered  these  wise  and  learned  men  about  us,  we  have 
summoned  this  intelligent  assemblage  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to 
consult  upon  this  great  problem  and  to  .obtain  t£eir  aid  in  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  our  institution,  in  determining  its  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  schools,  and  in  laying  down  the  general  principles 
which  should  govern  its  administration. 

As  you  have  learned  from  the  resolutions  read  in  your  hearing, 
I  speak  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution.  So 
far  as  any  fixed  views  are  now  advanced  in  regard  to  the  aim  and 
plan  of  the  school,  they  should  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  established  it,  having  been  approved  by 
their  formal  vote.*  They  desire  in  this  manner  to  place  in  the 
archives  of  the  Academy  a  full  exposition  of  their  plans,  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  those  who  shall  succeed  to  its  man- 
agement. 

Following  the  order  laid  down  in  the  resolution  which  is  to  be 
my  guide,  I  will  attempt  to  unfold  the  designs  of  the  founders  of 
the  Norwich  Fbee  Academt,  by  a  historical  review  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  afterward  by  a  more 
direct  discussion  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  enterprise. 

The  first  settlers  of  Norwich,  like  all  the  early  colonists  of  New 
England,  regarded  schools  for  their  children,  one  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  the  social  state.  As  soon  as  a  few  scattered  cabins 
had  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Yantic  and  even  before  the 
war-whoop  of  the  contending  Mohegans  and  Narragansetts  had 
ceased  to  echo  along  its  banks,  we  find  the  schoolmaster  abroad 
in  the  infant  settlement  Mr.  John  Birchard  has  the  honor  of 
heading  the  worthy  train  of  Norwich  teachers,  receiving  in  return 
for  nine  months'  service  in  the  year,  £26,  provision  pay.  This 
substantial  remuneration,  which  doubtless  brought  more  potatoes 
to  his  cellar  and  corn  to  his  crib,  than  ten  times  that  amount 
would  do  at  present,  w^as  supplied  by  a  contribution  of  9«.  from 

*  For  the  historical  matter  the  author  alone  is  responsible. 
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each  scholar,  the  town  making  up  the  deficit.  The  next  mention 
of  school  matters  upon  the  town  records  bears  date  1678,  when  it 
was  voted  that  '^  Mr.  Dan'l  Mason  should  be  improved  as  a  school^ 
master  for  nine  months " — the  meaning  probably  being,  not  that 
the  town  should  improve  Mr.  Mason,  but  that  Mr.  Mason  should 
improve  the  town.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1680,  the  first 
formal  town  meeting  was  held  for  the  special  purpose  of  establish, 
ing  a  town  school,  at  which  the  whole  matter  was  lefl  in  the  hands 
of  the  selectmen,  with  the  following  strict  injunctions.  They 
should  see  ^  1.  That  parents  send  their  children.  2.  That  they  pay 
their  just  proportion.  3..  That  they  take  care  that  the  parents  be 
not  oppressed,  espeshally  such  as  are  disabled.  4.  That  any  addi- 
tional expenses  is  a  charge  to  the  town  and  to  be  gathered  as  any 
other  rates.  5.  Whatever  else  is  necessary  to  a  prudent  carrying 
through  this  occation,  is  committed  to  the  discreshon  of  y"  sd 
select  men."* 

In  1787  an  endowed  free  Grammar  School  went  into  operation, 
which  was  established  by  a  legacy  of  £500  from  Dr.  Daniel  La- 
throp.  Dr.  L.  is  distinguished  as  having  been,  in  partnership  with 
Ids  brother  Joshua  Lathrop,  for  a  long  time  the  only  Druggist  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  which  business  he  rapidly  amassed  a 
fortune,  gaining  meanwhile  the  highest  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens for  his  far-reaching  views  and  large  generosity.  Could  that 
fund  of  £500  have  been  preserved  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  donor,  and  made  the  nucleus  of  other  donations  as  liberal 
for  the  times  as  his,  what  magnificent  results  might  have  been 
rolled  up  during  the  seventy  years  which  have  succeeded !  Owing 
to  restrictions  in  the  will,  providing  that  the  school  should  be  kept 
eleven  months  in  the  year  and  eight  hours  each  day,  the  town  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  the  legacy  and  to  forego  the  benefits  of 
the  large  and  flourishing  school,  which,  for  many  years,  was  sup- 
ported by  it.  Yet  the  design  and  the  deed  are  none  the  less 
praiseworthy.  The  name  of  one  who  at  that  early  period  so 
fully  comprehended  the  importance  of  free  schools  of  a  superior 
order,  and  who  so  liberally  provided  for  them,  should  be  mentioned 
with  high  honor  upon  our  educational  annals.  Mr.  William  Bald- 
win was  a  distinguished  teacher  in  this  school.  Among  his  pupils 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevins,  of  Baltimore,  the  Hon.  Jubez  Hunt- 
ington and  the  Hon.  Henry  Strong,  of  Norwich,  Gardner  and 


*  History  of  Norwich,  by  Miss  Caalkins. 
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Samuel  Rowland,  of  New  York,  the  projectors  and  principal 
proprietors  of  the  Panama  R.  iL,  together  with  several  of  the 
elder  among  the  patrons  of  this  Institution.  The  pupils  educated 
in  the  endowed  school  of  1787  have  heen  among  the  leading  pro- 
jectors of  the  endowed  school  of  1856!  From  this  center  let 
similar  influences  go  forth,  and  let  the  circle  widen  forever ! 

In  1690  the  records  inform  us — ^"The  Town  orders  a  Public 
School :  4cZ.  a  scholar  to  be  paid  bj  the  parent  or  master  and 
the  balance  to  be  raised  bj  the  Townsmen  bj  supply  rates."  In 
1700  and  in  1701,  school-houses  were  ordered  Jto  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  town.  Taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  well 
as  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  are,  it  will  be  observed,  no 
new  thing  in  Norwich. 

About  these  days  flourished  a  noted  teacher, — Miss  Sallj 
Smith,— -of  whom  manj  striking  reminiscences  are  preserved 
among  the  grej-headed  boys  and  girb  among  us.  Miss  Sally 
taught  no  less  than  three  generations  of  trembling  pupils,  confining 
her  instructions  chiefly  to  the  mysteries  of  English  spelling.  She 
was  greatly  distinguished  for  her  success  in  this  department  and 
still  more  for  her  uncommon  £uth  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
The  legends  still  current  among  us  of  this  lady's  severity  with 
the  rod  are  quite  astounding.  They  correspond,  unfortunately, 
with  the  usual  reminisences  of  the  school-teachers  of  those  days. 
After  all  her  usefulness,  she  died  at  last  unhonored,  but  not  for* 
gotten,  within  the  walls  of  the  poor-house, — a  warning  to  all  who 
attempt  to  control  the  warm  impulses  of  childhood  by  no  other 
power  than  the  iron  rule  of  mere  brute  force.  The  times,  however? 
should  have  borne  the  reproach  rather  than  the  teacher.  From  the 
year  1795  and  onward,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  the  father 
of  the  Geographer,  kept  a  boys  and  girls  school  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Gen.  Williams.  To  quote  again  from  the  history  of 
Miss  Caulkins,  ^The  exhibitions  of  this  school  were  deemed 
splendid,  and  great  was  the  applause  when  Miss  Mary  Hunting- 
ton came  upon  the  stage,  dressed  in  green  silk  brocade,  a  crown 
glittering  with  jewels  encircling  her  brows,  and  reading  Plato,  to 
personate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  while  young  Putnam,  the  son  of  the 
old  General,  advanced  with  nodding  plumes  to  express  his  tender 
anxieties  for  her  in  the  person  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.'' 

That  the  schools  of  Norwich  during  the  last  century  repaid  well 
the  care  and  money  devoted  to  them  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  furnished  to  the  country  ^ve  Presidents  of  Colleges,  among 
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whom  we  find  the  distinguished  names  of  Fitch,  the  Founder  and 
President  of  Williams ;  Backus,  President  of  Hamilton ;  Kirk- 
land,  President  of  Harvard ;  and  Wheelock,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  names  of  numerous  promment  civilians  and  military 
men  might  be  added  to  this  list.  The  name  of  President  Kott, 
of  Union,  should  perhaps  also  be  mentioned,  since  he  received  his 
early  education  within  the  limits  <^  the  ancient  town,  under  the 
direction  of  his  brother,  who  often  boasted  that  he  had  taught  the 
distinguished  orator  all  the  elocution  he  ever  learned,  in  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  home-lots  of  the  Franklin  Glebe. 

In  1807  a  Boys'  School  was  established  in  the  building  now 
standing  upon  the  Little  Plam,  by  Capt  Charles  Rockwell,  Dr. 
Dwight  Bipley,  M%jor  Joshua  Perkins,  and  others.  This  was 
called  ''The  Chelsea  Grammar  School;"  was  designed  chiefly 
for  classical  study.  Its  first  teacher  was  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  of 
New  Haven.  Hon.  Jonathan  Barnes,  of  Middletown,  Mr.  Ros- 
well  C.  Smith,  the  writer  of  school-books,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of 
Hartford,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  of  Kew  York,  and  Mr. 
Wyllys  Warner,  of  New  Haven,  were  among  the  teachers  in  this 
school  This  school  was,  in  later  years,  revived  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Rockwell,  the  son  of  its  early  patron,  and  the 
building  now  standing  upon  the  spot  was  erected  by  subscription. 
Many  of  the  present  citizens  of  Norwich  received  their  early  edu- 
cation in  the  *^  Chelsea  Grammar  SchooL" 

In  1812  Miss  Lydia  Maria  Huntley,  (now  Mrs.  Sigouraey,*)  of 
whom  her  native  town  is  justly  proud,  as  a  scholar  trained  in  Nor- 
wich Schools,  and  Miss  Nancy  Maria  Hyde,  established  a  Female 
Seminary  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwin  Gavitt,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Little  Plain,  which  flourished  for  some 
years.  A  school  known  as  ^  The  Proprietors'  School,"  was  also 
an  institution  of  importance.  The  building  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Town  Hall,  and  has  since  been  converted  into  a  stable. 

Iq  the  year  1816  a  change  took  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
public  schools*  Upon  the  settiement  of  the  parishes  of  Lisbon, 
Franklin  and  Bozrah,  the  whole  control  of  the  schools  had  passed, 
by  law,  from  the  town,  to  the  ecclesiastical  societies  therein  estab- 
lished, and  at  the  above  date  these  societies  were  again  sub-divided 
into  nearly  forty  schod  districts.  The  evil  influence  of  these 
numerous  independent  jurisdictions  was  felt  during  all  this  period 
and  is  felt  more  and  more  as  the  country  becomes  more  densely 
populated*    Private  schools  were  at  the  same  time  numerous,  as 
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thej  must  be  when  public  schools  decline.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  school  for  young  ladies,  kept  in  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  City  Post  Office,  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Jedi- 
diah  Morse,  the  author  of  the  "  American  Universal  Greogmphy," 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  no  small  portion  of  the  culture 
and  intelligence  which  have  characterized  the  mothers  of  the 
present  generation  of  scholars  among  us« 

In  the  year  1827  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Greene, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Oilman,  and  others,  to  establish  an  Academy  in  Nor- 
wich on  the  joint  stock  principle,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000.  The 
shares  wei'e  readily  taken,  but  there  being  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  location,  the  enterprise  was  at  last  abandoned.  Soon  after, 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson  selected  the  lot  near  the  Town  Hall,  where 
the  building  stands  which  was  recently  occupied  as  a  boys'  school, 
for  a  Female  Seminary.  After  drawing  a  plan  of  the  proposed 
building,  he  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  stock,  and  secured  the 
erection  of  the  "  Norwich  Female  Academy."  Many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  last  named  project,  united  in  this. 

In  1 838,  the  Legislature  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  common  schools  in  Connecticut,  by  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
better  supervision  of  these  schools,  by  tlie  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  whose  duty  it  was  made  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information,  to  discover,  devise,  and  recom- 
mend plans  of  improvement  in  the  organization,  administration 
and  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  through  the  labors  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education.  In  pursuance  of 
these  objects  a  series  of  conventions  were  held  in  eachjcounty  in 
the  autumn  of  1838,  composed  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  school  improvement.  The  convention  for  New  London 
county  was  held  in  Norwich,  on  the  6th  of  November,  before  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  advocated  as  the  conditions  of  any  thorough 
and  pennanent  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State — 
1.  An  immediate  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools,  by  which 
each  city  and  village  should  constitute  one  district  with  power  to 
lay  taxes  and  establish  a  gradation  of  schools ;  and  each  town  be 
made  a  school  society  with  similar  powers,  exercised  through  a 
single  committee.  2.  An  immediate  and  thorough  renovation  of 
the  school-houses,  so  as  to  make  them  attractive  and  promotive  of 
the  health,  comfort,  and  sufoessful  labor  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
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3.  The  consolidation  of  districts  in  cities  and  villages  under  exist- 
ing laws,  and  the  establishment  forthwith  of  a  Public  High  School 
in  each  society,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  '^good 
enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  family.'' 

4.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation,  which  had  ceased  to 
be  obligatory  since  1822,  by  each  school  society  in  aid  of  the 
avails  of  the  School  Fund,  and  of  rates  of  tuition  coUected  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  school  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 

5.  The  selection  of  teachers  in  reference  to  their  natural  aptitude 
to  teach,  and  their  previous  special  training  for  the  duties  of  the 
school-room,  and  their  examination  by  a  County  Board.  6.  The 
establishment  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  by  the  State,  or  by 
voluntary  association,  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
the  assembling  of  teachers'  classes  or  conventions  for  a  few  weeks 
in  each  year,  in  the  several  counties,  for  a  review  of  the  best 
methods  of  school  government  and  instruction.  7.  The  faithful 
administration  by  school  committees  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools, 
as  they  exist,  or  as  they  may  be  amended,  and  the  awakening  of 
public  and  parental  interest  in  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
the  schools  by  the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  and  by  the 
circulation  among  school  officers,  teachers  and  parents  of  a  period- 
ical exclusively  devoted  to  schools  and  education.  The  delivery 
of  this  address  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening*  the  various  topics  were  discussed  and  enforced  by 
members  of  the  convention  for  our  own  and  other  towns  in  the 


*  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  December,  1838,  thufl 
speaks  of  the  Eyening  Session. 

"  There  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ikbatcs,  whicli  this  moTcmcnt  in 
behalf  of  our  Schools  has  called  forth.  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  to  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  impractieabilitv,  of  making  our  School  System  as  thor- 
ough as  that  of  Prussia ; — of  Dr.  ftooker,  on  the  importance  of  linking  our 
schools  in  with  our  town  policy,  so  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  all  to  look 
after  their  management,  as  after  the  expenditures  for  roads  and  bridges  ;^-of 
Mr.  Rockwell,  on  the  necessity  of  makmg  our  common  schools  better,  before 
we  can  expect  parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  support  private  schools,  to 
give  them  up;— of  Dr.  Eaton,  on  the  improvement  which  a  gradation  of 
schools  woula  effect,  so  as  to  bring  the  younger  children,  where  it  is  practicable, 
under  female  teachers,  and  the  older  and  more  advanced  under  a  competent 
male  teacher,  and  on  the  importance  of  creating  a  County  Board,  or  Senato- 
rial District  Board,  of  School  Examiners  and  Inspectors ; — of  Mr.  F.  A.  Per- 
kins, on  the  necessity  of  gotnji^  up  to  the  fountam  head  in  our  plans  of  im- 
provement, and  providing  S4.-rainarics  wherc  teachers  could  be  spccificaUy 
trained  for  their  arduous  employment ; — of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEwen,  of  New 
London,  in  his  searching  inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
school  committees  had  been  performed ;— of  Mr.  Breed,  as  to  the  miserable 
policy  of  hiring  cheap  teachers,  &c. : — ^thcsc,  and  other  suggestions,  were  well 
calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  all. 

The  President  of  the  Convention,  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  in  acknowledging 
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county.  In  this  and  similar  conventions  held  in  this  and  other 
towns  of  the  county  and  state,  the  seeds  of  a  thorough  school 
reform  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  oommunity,  which  would 
have  ripened  sooner  but  for  untoward  political  influences. 

In  January,  188^,  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  reform 
in  the  schools  of  the  society.  .  This  movement  took  its  rise  in 
the  debates  of  the  Norwich  Mechanics  Association,  in  whose  meet- 
ings the  question  had  been  discussed  at  intervals  for  two  years^ 
'<  Is  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  as  at  present  used,  an  injury 
or  a  benefit  to  our  schools?"  The  conviction  became  at  last  quite 
universal,  that  without  additional  taxation  of  property  for  the 
support  of  schools,  the  fund  is  a  decided  ii^jury  to  the  cause  it 
was  intended  to  promote.  A  petition  was  accordingly  prepared, 
pn^ying  the  Legislature  to  grant  to  school-districts  the  power  of 
imposing  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  May,  1839,  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of 
the  reccnnmendation  of  his  report  for  that  year,  school-districts  as 
well  as  school  societies  were  authorized  to  provide  one  or  more 
school-houses,  to  employ  one  or  more  teachers,  establish  a  public 
library,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  property  for  these  and  other  school 
purposes.  In  addition  to  the  power  by  societies  of  consolidating 
one  or  more  districts,  alining  school-districts,  were  authorized  to 
associate  together  and  form  a  union  district  with  power  to  maintain 
a  union  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
scholars  of  such  associated  districts. 

After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  subject  of  forming  a  Union 
District  out  of  the  two  districts  into  which  the  village  of  Green- 
ville was  divided,  in  one  of  which  a  gradation  of  schools  had 
already  been  established  in  a  new  school-house  with  two  rooms, 
erected  in  1837 — was  fully  discussed,  and  resulted  in  re-uniting 
the  two  districts  under  the  name  of  the  Greeneville  School  District, 
in  the  erection  of  an  additional  school-house,  and  an  extension  of 
the  system  of  gradation  already  introduced.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  united  district  was  held  August  14th,  1839,  and  the  new  sys- 
tem went  into  operation  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
movement  was  popular.  The  children  became  deeply  interested. 
Better  teachers  were  procured,  and  in  1841,  a  class  of  lads  were 


a  vote  of  thanks  which  was  enthasiaatically  passed,  said  he  had  never  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  characterized  by  greater  harmonj,  and  interest;  or 
where  he  had  more  occasion  to  be  proud  of  the  ability  and  eloqaence  of  the 
speakers." 
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prepared  for  College,  one  of  whom  graduated  at  Brown  Universitjy 
another  bore  awaj  the  highest  honors  from  Yale,  and  a  third,  after 
a  scientific  course  at  New  Haven,  became  distinguished  as  a 
Chemist  in  connection  with  the  British  Survey  in  Canada,  and  is 
now  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Quebec  During 
that  year  this  school  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  dis- 
trict school  in  the  State«  Daring  the  fifteen  years  which  have 
succeeded,  these  schools  have  maintained  their  excellence  and 
their  popularity.  The  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Greeneville 
has  been  a  standing  rebuke  to  other  portions  of  the  town.  These 
schools  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  establishment  and  continued 
efficiency  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  William  H.  Coit,  of  Greeneville. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Paddock  and  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Perkins,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Society,  in  which  they  recommended  that 
the  number  of  districts  be  reduced  to  three,  viz, :  ^  the  1st,  2d 
and  3d,  to  constitute  the  Jirst ;  the  3d  and  4th  at  the  Falls,  the 
second;  and  the  old  5th  and  7tli,  now  united  in  Greeneville,  the 
thirdJ^  The  scholars  were  to  be  classified  in  each  district  by 
placing  the  girls  and  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  under  female 
teachers,  and  the  girls  over  eight  by  themselves  under  female 
teachers,  and  the  boys  under  a  male  teacher  with  female  assistants* 
The  schoob  at  Greeneville  were  to  be  continued  as  they  were  in 
three  schoolB  which  were  '^  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  State.'' 
This  plan  was,  after  some  discussion,  adopted  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  but  was  reconsidered  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  project  was  for  that  time  abandoned. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  for  several  succeeding  years  was 
truly  lamentable.  The  various  departments  of  instruction  were 
arranged  without  any  defined  system  of  gradation.  Many  of  them 
were  kept  in  crowded,^  un ventilated,  and  sometimes  even  filthy 
rooms.  The  teadiers  were  inadequately  paid.  School-meetings 
commanded  an  attendance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  only,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  education  seemed  to  occupy  a  very  sub<»*di- 
nate  place  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
exertions  of  some  individual  teacher  would  occasionally  elevate  a 
particular  schooL  But  unsustained  by  the  support  of  the  adjoin 
ing  portions  of  a  well  compacted  system,  it  would  soon  sink  back 
again  to  thef  general  level.  But  very  few  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  received  a  thorough  training  even  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  while  no  facilities  for  higher  study  were 
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aflS>rd6d  to  those  who  desired  to  become  master  mechanics,  accom- 
plished navigators,  or  thorough  business  men.  Preparation  for 
college  and  professional  life  was  confined  to  the  rich.  No  poor 
boj,  however  great  his  talents,  or  noble  his  aspirations,  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  classical  study. 

About  the  year  1848,  six  gentlemen,  deeply  interested  in  secur- 
ing a  reform,  undertook  the  office  of  school  visitors,  determined 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  accomplish  it,  the  schools  should  be  made 
thorough  and  efficient,  without  a  change  of  system.  A  school-dis- 
trict was  assigned  to  each  of  five  members  of  the  board,  the  schools 
of  which  should  be  under  his  immediate  care,  while  to  the  sixth 
was  committed  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole.  The 
schools  were  all  visited  at  least  once  in  a  month  and  their  condition 
reported  to  the  board.  After  two  years'  trial  of  their  effi>rts, 
though  some  gratifying  improvement  had  been  made,  the  board 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished, which  would  repay  the  outlay  of  time  and  labor,  unless  the 
whole  system  of  oi^anization  were  radically  changed.*  Accord- 
ingly in  December,  1849,  they  recommended  to  the  society  the 
same  plan  of  consolidation  and  gradation  which  had  been  adopted 
and  rejected  eleven  years  before,  omitting  however  the  proposal  for 
a  High  SchooL  The  simple  and  sole  object  was  to  procure  grada- 
tion and  system  for  the  lower  schools.  At  this  juncture  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  then  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
gave  several  addresses  to  our  citizens  which  contributed  an  import- 
ant aid  in  the  movement.  His  services  were  also  conspicuous 
during  the  preceding  struggle.  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  school  society  to  ascertain  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, who,  after  a  most  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  reported 
that  the  schools  and  the  school-houses  were  in  a  very  low  state, 
that  the  interest  of  parents  and  children  in  education  was  so  slight 
that  of  1,800  children  within  the  limits  of  the  society,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  more  than  600  were  unconnected  with 
any  school,  public  or  private;!  that  an  organized  and  graded  sys- 

*  We  consider  this  a  deciBiTe  experimeat  as  respects  die  woiking  of  the  old 
society  and  district  plan  to  which  Conaecticmt  has  beea  so  long  accustomed. 
No  efibrt  was  spared  to  make  it  snccessfol.  Bat  it  failed.  If  we  mean  to  hare 
gradation,  system  and  thoronghness,  we  mnst  have  a  simple  town  oiganixation 
with  a  single  board  to  control  and  manage:  it. 

t  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  here  the  improvement  which  a  change  of  sys* 
tern  has  prodaoed.    The  central  districts  of  the  society,  have  since  become 
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tern  would  be  far  less  expensive  than  the  one  in  vogue,  if  the 
schools  were  otherwise  of  the  same  quality  as  at  present;  that  afier 
suitable  houses  should  be  built  and  paid  for,  we  could  even  have 
far  better  schools  at  a  less  cost ;  concluding  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  plan  in  accordance  with  their  views. 

The  scenes  which  foUowed  the  presentation  of  this  report,  we 
are  only  too  happy  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Without  therefore 
detailing  incidents  over  many  of  which  even  stem  history  will 
permit  us  to  draw  a  veil,  it  is  enough  to  say,  tl^t  the  simple 
and  moderate  proposal  to  unite  our  central  school-districts,  so 
far  as  by  a  distinct  vote  of  each  they  might  consent  to  the  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  grading  and  organizing  the  schools, 
called  into  activity  an  opposition  so  unreasonable  and  unscrupulous, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  parallel  among  the  multitude  of 
similar  popular  excitements  which  school  reform  in  New  England 
has  uniformly  encountered.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
evil  worked  out  good.  For  several  weeks  the  public  mind  was 
kept  in  a  constant  excitement  upon  the  subject,  and  an  amount  of 
information  was  diffused  through  the  community  greater  than 
twenty  years  of  ordinary  effort  could  have  given.  The  raised  expect- 
ations of  the  people  were  however  doomed  to  disappointment  The 
whole  project  was  scornfully  rejected !  This  was  a  glorious  defeat, 
for  it  had  in  it  the  germ^  of  a  future  triumph.  The  friends  of  edu* 
cation  were  happy  to  see  it  perfected  by  the  exclusion,  by  a  popu- 
lar vote,  of  the  offending  visitors  from  office.  Men  had  now  full 
leisure  to  look  upon  what  had  been  done.  The  eyes  of  hundreds 
were  directed  to  the  public  sehoob.  Are  these  things  so?  was  the 
question  in  every  mouth.  Gradually  the  people  became  convinced 
of  the  facts  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee.  Indigna* 
tion  and  mortification  were  excited  by  turns  in  view  of  the  past. 
Anxiety  for  the  future  gave  birth  to  a  robust  determination  which 
was  a  sure  presage  of  success.  The/  lower  the  schools  sunk,  and 
the  more  closely  they  were  scrutinized,  the  more  certain  became 
the  coming  reaction. 

This  uf<u  the  MoU  into  which  the  seed  was  cast  fix>m  which  grew 

oonBoUdated  and  hare  adopted  an  admirable  system  of  graded  schools,  expend- 
ing more  than  $55,000  npon  new  buildings.  In  those  districts,  of  961  children, 
710  are  in  public  schools,  161  in  private,  leaving  onlj  90  of  the  whole  number  oat 
of  school.  Sickness,  or  tender  age,  or  early  entrance  upon  business,  will  prob- 
ably account  for  the  absence  of  the  90.  We  may  say  that  now  all  our  chil- 
dren, who  are  capable  of  attending,  are  in  school.    Trely  a  wonderful  change  1 
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die  grand  enterprise  whose  successful  beginning  we  celebrate  to- 
day. In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  a  gentleman,  since  a  large  donor 
to  the  institution,  declared  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  ^'  These 
men  talk  about  a  High  School !  I  would  not  take  one  for  a  gift  if  it 
is  to  be  managed  by  such  assemblages  as  we  have  lately  had  at  the 
Town  Hall.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  endowed  school  and  would  give 
$5,000  towards  one."  This  chance  remarit  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  Institution,  and  led  to  a  series  of  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  were  continued  fbr  two  years.  The  first  question  was,  Are 
public  high  schools,  supported  by  taxation,  in  all  respects  success- 
ful ?  the  second,  Would  endowed  free  schools  remedy  their  defects? 
the  third,  On  what  plan  should  endowed  schools  be  conducted  in 
order  to  insure  success  ?  On  these  points  either  by  correspondence 
or  by  personal  interview,  a  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country  were  consulted.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  all  quarters 
apprehension  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
our  higher  public  schools.  The  lower  schools  up  to  the  grade  of 
the  grammar  school,  were  well  sustained.  Men  were  to  be  found 
in  all  our  communities  who  had  been  themselves  educated  up  to 
that  point,  and  understood  practically  the  importance  of  such 
schools,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  control  popular  sentiment,  and 
secure  for  them  ample  appropriations  and  a  steady  support  But 
the  studies  of  the  High  School, — ^Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Ancient  History,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Grerman,  were  a  perfect  "terra  incognita"  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  While  the  High  School  was  a  new  thing  And  while  a  few 
enlightened  citizens  had  the  control  of  it,  in  numerous  instances  it 
was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  But  afler  a  time  the 
burden  of  taxation  would  begin  to  be  felt.  Men  would  discuss 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  accomplished  teachers  which  such 
schools  demand,  and  would  ask,  "To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?" 
Demagogues,  keen-scented  as  wolves,  would  snuff  the  prey.  "  What 
do  we  want  of  a  High  School  to  teach  rich  men's  children  ?  "  they 
would  shout  "  It  is  a  shame  to  tax  the  poor  to  pay  a  man  $1,800 
a  year  for  teaching  children  to  make  xs  and  pothooks  and  gabble 
parlez-vous."  The  woric  would  go  bravely  on;  and  on  election 
day,  amid  great  excitement,  a  new  school  committee  would  be 
chosen  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  popular  rights.  In  a  single 
day  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor  would  be  destroyed.  Such  occur- 
rences it  was  ascertained,  had  already  become  sufficiently  numerous 
to  excite  serious  alarm  among  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  educa- 
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tion.  Even  in  oommuDities  where  the  High  School  had  been 
uniformlj  proeperousy  it  appeared  that  the  same  influences  were  at 
work  and  awakened  constant  apprehension.  The  proposal  to 
establish  an  endowed  High  School  was  regarded  by  all  the  gentle- 
men consulted  with  great  favor,  and  a  uniform  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that,  properly  managed,  it  would  supply  all  the  defects  in 
the  public  High  School.  Indeed  the  plan  though  generally  pro- 
nounced as  impracticable,  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  as  at  least 
a  theoretical  solution  of  a  very  perplexing  problem. 

The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  should 
f(Hin  the  basis  of 'such  an  enterprise.  The  Putnam  school  at 
Newburyport  seemed  to  Aimish  the  best  model  for  imitation. 
This  school  had  received  an  endowment  of  $50,000  from  Oliver 
Putnam,  £sq.,  of  Newbury,  and  was  then  in  successful  opera- 
tion, extending  a  most  beneficent  influence  over  a  wide  circle  of 
common  schools  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  One  unfortunate  error 
had  l^owever  heexk  committed  by  its  founder  in  assigning  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees  to  the  town.  A  noted  political  leader,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  persuaded  the  people  that  Mr.  Putnam's 
design  in  founding  the  school,  was  not  so  much  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  education,  as  to  relieve  his  fellow  citizens  £rom  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  proposed  that  the  school  should  be  made  a  substi- 
tute for  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  There  is  great 
danger  that  the  benevolent  design  of  Mr.  Putnam,  will  be  frustrated 
by  the  same  popular  influence  which  is  sapping  the  foundations  of 
many  of  our  public  high  schools.  Another  salutary  caution  was 
given  by  the  experience  of  the  endowed  school  at  Colchester.  The 
funds  there,  are  under  the  control  of  aself-perpetuating  board  of  trust- 
ees. But  the  school  embraces  all  departments  of  instruction  from* 
the  infant  sdiool  upward.  Thus  it  becomes  a  rival  to  the  common 
schools,  and  depresses  rather  than  elevates  them.  Various  other 
points  in  the  plan  became  the  subject  of  careful  thought  and  inquiry. 
The  effi>rt  was  made  to  obtain  all  the  light  which  the  experience 
and  skill  of  practical  educators  could  furnish,  though  the  painful 
conviction  still  remained,  that  others  would,  in  like  manner,  hereaf- 
ter learn  wisd<Hn  from  the  errors  into  which  we  might  falL 

After  the  plan  had  been  matured  as  fully  as  possible  and  the  im- 
portant &cts  bearing  upcm  the  case  had  been  collected,  a  few  of  our 
most  intelligent  citizens  were  consulted  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  realizing  it  in  Norwich.  These  gentlemen  all  received  the  pro- 
posal with  deep  interest ;  but  the  effort  to  raise  $75,000  for  such  a 
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purpose  in  our  little  city,  seemed  to  most  perfectly  Tisionary.  The 
very  magnificence  of  the  project,  however,  awakened  enthusiasm. 
Desire,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  stimulated  by  the  difficulty  of 
securing  gratification.  An  intense  feeling,  already  described, 
created  by  the  contest  of  1850,  and  by  the  present  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  existed  through  the  community.  The  moment 
was  in  all  respects  propitious.  It  was  suggested  that  some  one  in- 
dividual might  be  found  who,  imitating  the  example  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, would  give  the  entire  sum  required.  Our  honored  President 
advised  that  ten  persons  should  be  invited  to  give  $7,500  a  piece, 
intimating  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  ten.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  a  few  of  the  wealthiest 
and  noblest  men  of  the  dty,  detailing  the  facts  in  relatitm  to  our 
schools,  giving  some  testimony  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  high 
schools  in  other  places,  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  an  endowed 
school  to  one  maintained  by  taxation,  and  unfdding  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  plan  for  tins  school.  This  letter  was  first  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  President,  who  at  once  assumed  one-tenth  of 
the  amount.  It  was  next  presented  to  another  member  of  the  pres- 
ent board  of  trustees,  to  whose  persevering  efibrts  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  final  completion  of  the  subscription,  and  after  due  \ 

consideration  another  tenth  was  added.     Next  a  note  was  dis-  ^ 

patched  to  another  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  with  the 
President  has  since  enlarged  his  subscription  to  more  than  $10,000, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  answer  was  returned  that  he  would  give  ^ 
"  one-tenth  of  $75,000,  or  one-tenth  of  any  other  sum  which  might 
be  raised  for  the  purpose."  Next  the  owners  of  this  beautiful  en- 
^closure  were  applied  to.  Providence  had  there  also  prepared  the 
way,  for  they  were  found  considering  with  deep  interest  an  inde- 
pendent plan  for  devoting  their  grounds  to  a  similar  purpose,  and 
after  careful  examination,  they  gave  cheerfully  these  five  ample 
acres  for  the  use  of  the  academy.  Thus  four-tenths  of  the  amount 
were  secured.  Subscriptions  of  twentieths  followed  in  a  like  liberal 
spirit.  The  case  of  one  noble  man,  since  gone  to  hb  reward, 
should  be  especially  mentioned,  who  did  not  even  wait  for  an  invi- 
tation to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  but  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  sub- 
scription of  $3,750,  with  some  good  natured  reproaches  that  he  had 
been  passed  by.  But  this  fair  wind  and  these  bright  skies  con- 
tinued but  for  a  time.  Darkness  soon  came  upon  us,  and  storms 
threatened  our  enterprise  more  than  once  with  shipwreck.  "We 
were  ^sappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  entire  sum  from  a 
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few  indiTidiials.  The  whole  number  of  subscribers  was  thirty-five* 
the  subscriptions  varying  from  $$00  to  $7,500.  By  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  the  whole  amount  was  however  finally  pledged.  And  we 
desire  here  joyfully  to  recognize  and  devoutly  to  acknowledge  the  good 
hand  of  our  God  in  all  this  enterprise.  His  providence  prepared 
the  place  fitted  for  this  undertaking  in  the  succession  of  events. 
An  influence  from  Himself  could  alone  have  inclined  the  hearts  of 
the  people  to  this  unexampled  liberality.  And  sure  we  are,  that 
'    from  Him  only  could  be  emanated  the  courage,  and  hope  and 

I  strength  which  sustained  the  hearts  of  those  who,  for  fifteen  months, 

toiled  through  many  a  period  of  darkness  and  doubt,  to  a  consum- 
mation which  we  can  not  err  in  regarding  as  fraught  with  blessings 
for  the  future  generations  of  our  children,  the  value  of  which  no 
human  mind,  though  aided  by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  can  fully 
estimate.  "^  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  O  God, 
give  glory  1 " 

A  few  additional  facts  will  close  this  historical  sketch.     A  cor- 
'  poration  consisting  of  the  thirty-five  original  donors,  was  constituted 

by  the  legislature  of  1854.  Whenever  the  number  of  this  corpora- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  removal  or  death,  below  the  number  of 
twenty-five,  the  remaining  corporators  are  empowered  to  elect  new 

^  corporators,  so  that  the  number  shall  be  maintained  at  twenty-five. 

This  is  therefore  a  self-perpetuating  body.  The  corporation  elect 
yearly  three  trustees,  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  This  board  of 
nine  members  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  Institution  during  their 
term  of  office.  The  entire  sum  at  first  subscribed  for  the  academy 
was  about  $76,000.  Of  this,  $50,000  are  reserved  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  teachers.  Of  the  balance,  $8,000  are  in- 
vested in  five  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  leaving  $18,000  for  the 
building.  This  sum  being  deemed  insufficient  to  erect  a  house 
adequate  to  the  anticipated  wants  of  the  Institution  in  coming 
years,  $10,000  additional  were  raised,  $4,500  of  which  were  sub- 
scribed by  three  of  the  largest  dono^  to  the  previous  fund.  Three 
individuals  have  therefore  given  over  $10,000  each,  and  another 
$8,000  to  the  academy,  and  the  whole  number  of  donors  is  in- 
creased to  forty.  As  a.  crowning  glory  to  the  whole  enterprise, 
the  donors  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  academy,  have  made  an  ad- 
ditional gifl  of  $5,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  library,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  purchase  of  booksi 
preparing  a  room  at  the  same  time  for  its  reception,  and  furnishing 
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a  large  Dumber  of  valuable  works  for  immediate  use.    This  is  to 
be  called  the  "Peck  Libbart." 

Such,  citizens  of  Norwich,  is  the  magnificent  gift  which  a  few 
noble  men  present  to  us  to-day!  These  grounds,  this  building, 
these  funds,  they  now  conmiit  to  the  guardianship  of  trustees,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  down  to  the 
latest  generations.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  business,  the  accumulations,  nay  in  many 
instances  from  the  ordinary  comforts  of  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  with  a  free  heart  and  an  open  hand,  they  bid  us  approach 
and  enjoy  the  whole  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  themselves. 
They  ask  no  remuneration.  They  demand  no  return.  They 
have  done  this  generous  deed  for  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
community  ;  and  whether  we  receive  it  with  gratitude  or  indiffer- 
ence, they  will  have  their  reward.  Yet  who  does  not  feel  that 
some  acknowledgment  is  due  to  tliese  noble  men  ?  Who  would  not 
feel  ashamed  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  say  that,  as  they  speak 
of  this  enterprise,  no  response  indicating  appreciation  and  interest 
is  returned,  and  as  they  mention  the  few  remaining  necessities  of 
the  Institution  to  those  who  are  to  share  in  its  privileges,  whose 
possessions  have  been  and  are  to  be  enhanced  in  value  by  its 
establishment,  they  should  meet  with  a  cold  refusal  accompanied  by 
the  intimation  that  those  who  had  already  given  thousands  should 
themselves  bear  the  whole  remaining  burden.  Surely  that  is  not 
the  gratitude  of  a  generous  high-minded  community !  That  shall 
not  be  our  response,  fellow  citizens.  I  will  venture,  in  your  name, 
to  turn  to  these  our  benefactors  and  say — 

We  accept  this  magnificent  Institution !  We  thank  you  for  it ! 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  watch  over  it  and  to  cherish  it  It  shall 
never  want  while  we  have  the  ability  to  provide  for  it.  If  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  community,  or  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  our  land,  demand,  in  the  future,  the  enlargement  of  its 
plans  and  its  means,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability,  we  will  lend 
our  aid.  We  will  strive  to  make  it  the  glory  of  our  beautiful 
town — the  home  of  sound  and  liberal  learning — the  arena  of  a 
severe  intellectual  discipline — the  center  of  a  refined  culture  in  the 
elegant  arts — the  forum  upon  which  shall  reappear  the  masters  of 
eloquent  speech — ^the  academic  hall  which  shall  reutter  the  teach- 
ings of  the  academic  groves — the  beautiful  temple  where  ^the  Fear 
of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  shall  lead  the  fair 
sisterhood  of  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  philosophies,  with  all  the 
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humanities  of  oratory,  history  and  song,  to  the  altar  of  Him  who 
made  this  wondrous  mind  of  man,  to  live  and  learn  and  grow  for- 
evCTl 

I  now  pass  to  state  directly  the  aims  and  plans  of  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  history  that  this  Institution  had  its 
origin  in  efforts,  repeatedly  defeated,  to  provide,  for  all  classes  in 
the  community,  an  education  adeqwUe  to  dU  the  demands  of  their 
future  occupations.  This  is  still  the  desire  of  its  friends.  They 
have  no  wish  to  unfit  the  scholars  of  this  school  for  the  ordinary 
employments  of  life.  But  they  do  wish  to  prepare  them  for  a  high 
success  in  whatever  employments  they  may  engage.  They  intend 
that  mechanics  and  merchants  and  navigators  and  agriculturists 
shall  be  educated  here,  who  by  superior  culture  and  learning  shall 
become  masters  in  their  business.  They  intend  that  young  ladies 
shall  be  educated  here,  not  to  flit  like  butterflies  through  the  world, 
as  beautiful  and  as  useless  as  they,  but  to  adorn  society,  to  mould 
the  mind  of  youth,  to  be  the  honored  heads  of  well-ordered  house- 
holds and  to  charm  by  the  beauty  of  an  elegant  culture  and  a  dis- 
ciplined mind.  They  wish  to  offer  to  the  poorest  boy  in  the  com- 
munity, who  aspires  to  join  himself  to  the  noble  fraternity  of  schol- 
ars, the  opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  the  university  or  the  scientific 
schooL  Their  motto  is — Every  employment  is  dignified  and  hon- 
orable to  one  who  is  determined  to  ezceL 

It  has  also  appeared  that  it  is  a  prime  object  with  the  founders 
of  this  Institution  to  improve  and  perfect  the  lower  pMic  schools^ 
They  charge  it  upon  their  successors  to  see  to  it  that  this  design  be 
not  defeated.  They  wish  to  link  this  school  to  the  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  town.  They  desire  that  it  should  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  examinations,  encourage,  first,  ^roughness  in  the  stud- 
ies pursued  in  the  lower  schools,  and  secondly  a  perfect  system  and 
an  exact  gradation  in  those  schools,  so  that  no  class  of  schools  shall 
cover  ground  occupied  by  another.  They  hope,  ere  long,  to  see 
throughout  the  town  an  organization  something  like  the  following. 

1.  The  alphabet  or  oral  school^  in  which  shall  be  collected  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  seven  years,  who  shall  be  taught  or  trained 
chiefly  by  oral  instruction.  The  grand  object  in  these  schools 
should  be  to  secure  a  healthy  and  uniform  development  of  the  bud- 
ding faculties  of  the  infant  mind.  They  should  be  schools  for 
training  rather  than  for  instruction — ^for  the  training  of  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  natures  alike.    The  elements  of  elocu- 
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tioD,  music,  drawing  and  penmanship  might  be  incorporated  with 
intellectual  sports  of  their  little  ones.  All  wock  should  be  plaj  in 
these  schools,  but  the  play  should  be  so  adroitlj  contrived  as  to 
promote  the  great  ends  of  education. 

2.  The  Primary  school^  where  children  who  have  learned  the 
alphabet,  shall  be  taught  to  speak  their  mother  tongue,  by  element- 
ary lessons  in  elocution;  to  read  it,  by  combining  letters  into  words; 
and  to  write  it,  by  thorough  drilling  in  spelling  and  by  practice  in 
the  rudiments  of  penmanship.  First  lessons  in  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy might  be  sparingly  introduced,  and  special  exercises  for  the 
development  of  the  various  intellectual  faculties  should  be  contin- 
ued.    The  children  would  usually  leave  this  school  at  the  age  of  ten. 

3.  The  Intermediate  sehool^m  which  the  study  of  the  English 
language  should  still  be  made  prominent,  in  the  departments  of 
speaking,  reading  and  writing.  In  addition,  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  language  should  be  commenced,  by  the  study  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  and  simple  exercises  in  composition.  Arithme- 
tic and  geography  are  prominent  studies  in  this  department,  and 
the  work  of  mental  training  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

4.  The  Grammar  sckooL  Here  the  study  of  elocution,  penman- 
ship and  grammar,  before  commenced,  are  to  be  continued  and  car- 
ried to  as  high  a  point  of  excellence  as  possible.  Arithmetic  and 
political  geography  are  to  be  completed.  Practical  exercises  in 
constructing  sentences,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  epistolary  and  his- 
torical composition,  should  be  introduced.  The  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  elements  of  physiology,  with  other  studies  should 
be  added,  as  may  be  found  expedient,  while  the  great  work  of 
mental  training  should  be  carefully  prosecuted. 

5.  At  this  point  we  propose  to  introduce  this  Free  Academy  into 
the  general  system.  Its  founders  desire  that  it  should,  by  every 
possible  influence,  encourage  the  introduction  into  the  lower  schools 
of  the  general  plan  here  sketched.  This  course  of  elementary  study 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  every  calling  in  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  laborer,  the  artizan,  the  merchant  and  the  profes- 
sional man  alike.  After  entering  this  Institution,  the  courses  of 
study  adapted  to  different  classes  of  pupils  will  necessarily  diverge. 
But  the  same  foundation  must  be  laid  for  ail. 

A  third  prominent  design  in  the  establishment  of  this  Institution 
is  to  promote  within  it,  and  to  encourage  without  it,  a  thorough  men-' 
tal  discipline.  The  founders  wish  explicitly  to  declare  that  educa- 
tiofiy  that  is,  a  leading-forih  of  the  mental  powers,  is,  in  their  esti- 
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matioD  of  far  more  importance  than  mere  instruction.  Knowledge, 
stored  in  the  memory,  may  easily  be  lost,  but  the  power  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  to  appropriate  it,  as  easily  as  the  lungs  receive  and 
appropriate  the  vital  air,  once  gained,  is  never  lost  Amid  the 
pressure  and  bustle  of  practical  life,  principles  of  philosophy  may 
be  forgotten,  the  processes  of  logic  may  be  thrown  aside  as  usdess 
rubbish,  trains  of  argument  may  fade  from  the  recollection ;  but  a 
logical  habit  of  thought,  a  clear,  reasoning  mind,  once  possessed,  is 
a  treasure  forever.  When  our  schools  engage  systematically  in 
this  business  of  mental  discipline,  they  will  do  a  work  of  true  sub- 
limity. Neither  in  the  coming  years  of  life,  nor  through  the  ages 
of  eternity,  shall  that  work  be  undone.  Such  are  the  convictions 
of  the  originators  of  this  enterprise.  It  is  their  desire  to  see  a  per- 
fected system  of  mental  culture,  adapted  to  the  various  grades  of 
schools,  and  calculated  to  strengthen  every  mental  faculty,  intro- 
duced into  all  our  elementary  institutions  from  the  oral  school  to 
the  high  school.  In  respect  to  this  Institution,  without  attempting 
to  prescribe  any  special  course  of  study,  they  desire  that  this  grand 
object  shall  be  kept  dbtincUy  in  view  in  arranging  the  studies 
especially  of  the  first  two  years,  and  that  all  the  classes  of  students, 
whatever  their  ultimate  destination  in  life  is  to  be,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  course  of  traming  as  thorough  and  complete  as  practi- 
cable. And  they  add  their  conviction  that  the  course  best  adapted 
to  this  purely  gymnastic  purpose,  is  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  higher  mathematics,  combined,  for  purposes  of 
a  more  elegant  culture,  with  attention  to  the  modern  languages, 
English  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  ^ 

The  next  point  which  the  founders  of  this  Institution  desire  to  ' 
notice  is  the  importance  of  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  students  destined  to  different  caMngs  in  life.  Accord- 
ingly, afler  securing  for  all  alike,  the  advantages  of  the  mental 
training  before  mentioned,  they  anticipate  the  necessity  of  institu- 
ting four  distinct  courses  of  study. 

The  first  is  designed  for  those  who  are  destined  to  enter  the 
college  or  the  university.  This  course  will  be  almost  entirely  a 
classical  one,  including  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences.  Regarding  as  they  do,  this  department 
of  education  as  of  leading  importance,  and  as  essential  to  the  culture 
and  development  of  the  master  minds  m  the  community,  they  desire 
that  this  Institution  should  furnish  every  possible  facility  for  the 
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most  thorough  classical  scholarship.    In  this  direction  they  wish  to 
connect  this  Institution  with  the  college. 

The  second  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
the  scientific  or  polytechnic  school,  with  a  view  of  making  science 
a  profession.  These  schools  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this 
country,  and  the  requirements  of  this  dass  of  students  will  be  more 
easily  determined  in  future  years. 

The  third  course  is  designed  for  boys  who  are  to  complete  their 
school  education  in  the  Institution,  and  enter  the  various  practical 
employments  of  life.  This  course  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
subdivision  and  enlargement,  the  extent  of  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  means  possessed  of  furnishing  instruction.  The 
founders  express  their  desire  that  so  far  as  possible  each  boy  may 
receive  that  instruction  which  will  make  him  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  the  business  which  he  is  to  follow,  so 
that  he  may  not  be  a  mere  laborer,  or  journeyman,  but  a  master 
of  his  trade,  or  occupation. 

The  fourth  course  is  designed  for  girls  who  are  to  finish  their 
school  education  in  the  Institution.  The  founders  of  this  school 
regard  this  department  of  their  labors  as  second  to  no  other  in 
importance  if  indeed  it  should  not  be  placed  in  advance  of  alL 
Their  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  briefly  as  follows: 

They  believe  that  the  great  defect  of  female  education,  at  pres^ 
ent  is,  the  undue  prominence  given  to  mere  instruction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mental  training.  They  therefore  desire  that  the  studies 
of  the  young  ladies  in  this  Institution  should  be  modeled  some- 
what after  the  gymnastic  course  designed  for  the  tnuning  of  pro- 
fessional iften.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  this  method  pursued 
if  possible  so  far  as  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  classical  course 
prescribed  for  the  boys  who  are  to  enter  college.  J£  in  any  in- 
stances this  is  found  inexpedient,  they  desire  that  this  great  principle 
should  still  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  arrangements  of  a  more  purely 
English  course.  They  wish  that  the  young  ladies  who  graduate  at 
this  Academy,  «hall  be  able  to  think  clearly  and  reason  correctly 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  either  in  speech  or  writing  with  pre- 
cision, elegance  and  force.  They  wish  on  the  other  hand  to  state 
their  <x>nviction  that  the  female  mind  is  in  some  respects  essentially 
unlike  that  of  the  other  sex,  as  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it  are  also  essentially  different  They  do  not  wish  to  culti- 
vate a  masculine  strength  at  the  expense  of  a  feminine  facility 
and  grace.     This  course  would  rob  woman  of  her  power  and 
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alienate  her  birthright.  Thej  desire  therefore  to  mingle  with 
severer  gymnastic  studies,  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  and 
of  such  natural  sciences  as  will  lead  her  steps  among  those  ob- 
jects of  beautj  with  which  Gk>d  has  plentifully  filled  our  world, 
and  of  those  elegant  arts  which  place  man  at  the  side  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  enable  him,  as  the  child  imitates  the  voice 
and  the  hand  of  the  parent,  to  become  himself  a  creator-— elabora- 
ting in  marble  or  upon  canvas,  forms  of  beauty,  and  in  song 
reproducing  and  recombining  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

In  all  these  various  courses  they  desire  that  the  study  of  our 
own  mother  tongue  should  have  an  important  place.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  power  of  thinking,  they  rank  the  power  of  using 
with  accuracy,  readiness,  elegance  and  force,  the  great  instrument 
of  thought— the  language  of  common  life.  The  modem  languages 
should  also  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  studies  of  the  school. 
«  Finally,  the  founders  of  this  Institution  desire  to  repeat,  what 
is  already  emphatically  asserted  in  the  constitution,  that  they  wish 
the  Bible  to  be  made  a  text-book  in  the  school.  By  this  they  do 
not  mean  merely  that  it  should  be  read  at  the  daily  devotions,  but 
that  it  should  be  studied,  as  a  history,  as  a  book  of  moral  science 
and  of  practical  ethics,  and  as  a  model  of  literary  excellence. 
They  do  not  intend  to  tolerate  the  introduction  of  any  instruction 
or  influence  on  points  of  disagreement  among  Christains ;  they  do 
not  wish  that  Theology,  in  the  technical  sense,  should  hold  any 
place  among  the  studies  of  the  schooL  But  they  do  intend  that 
this  shall  be  a  Christian  Institution ;  that  the  motives  employed 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  truths  of  the  Divine  Word ;  and  that  the 
moral  conduct  enjoined  shall  be  the  morality  which  was  taught  by 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Chqst  and  which  was  exemplified  in 
his  spotless  life. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  their  sentiments  and  plans,  the  found- 
ers of  this  Academy  would  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  designs 
they  have  now  unfolded,  which  are  far  more  extended  than  those 
they  at  first  entertained,  will  require,  as  the  number  of  scholars  in- 
creases, a  large  increase  of  the  endowment  for  the  support  of 
teachers.  But  they  believe  that  God,  who  has  so  manifestly  aided 
us  hitherto,  will  incline  the  hearts  of  many,  who  shall  here  enjoy  for 
their  own  children,  advantages  procured  by  the  generosity  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  to  do  for  the  Institution  all  which  shall^  be  required 
to  make  it  a  blessing  and  a  glory  to  this  ancient  town.  They  wish 
however  to  have  it  fully  understood,  that  the  school  can  not  be 
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brought  up  to  the  standard  here  mdicated,  at  once*    The  able  and 
experienced  teachers,  to  whom,  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence 
we  have  committed  the  opening  of  this  enterprise,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  order  and  system  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  which 
thej  will  here  find  collected.     But  years  must  elapse  before  their 
ideal  can  be  fully  realized.    Meantime  let  them  be  assured  of  a 
hearty  sympathy,  and  a  fiim  support.    Honored  and  beloved  as  they 
have  been,  in  other  communities,  they  will,  we  are  confident,  feel 
that  they  have  met  with  no  loss  in  coming  to  this.    They  will  here  be 
under  no  necessity  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  an  ever-chang- 
ing public  sentiment,  swayed  as  it  constantly  is,  by  appeals  to  pre- 
judice and  passion.     They  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the 
labors  of  years  will  be  swept  away  by  a  freshet  of  popular  ex- 
citement as  sudden  as  unaccountable.     We  assure  them  of  a  steady 
cooperation    in  the   execution  of   their    plans  of   culture    and 
instruction,  in  the  administration  of  a  wholesome  discipline  and  in 
all  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  perfect  the  system  of 
the  school. 

And  now  with  many  anxieties,  and  many  fears,  and  yet  with  a 
good  courage  and  a  strong  hope,  those  who  Have  established  this 
Academy  commit  it  to  the  community  and  to  coming  generations. 
They  dedicate  it  to  day  to  the  cause  op  Popular  Edu- 
cation. They  anticipate  for  it  a  wide  influence  and  a  great  suc- 
cess. With  confident  expectation  they  look  foward  to  the  time,  as 
not  far  distant,  when,  embraced  within  the  circle  of  its  genial  influ- 
ence, a  complete  and  perfected  system  of  schools  shall  spring  up 
through  this  queenly  town,  dotting  with  beautiful  structures  her 
fair  territory,  as  jewels  glitter  upon  a  royal  robe.  They  trust  that 
within  its  walls,  the  facilities  for  a  higher  education  will  be  furnish- 
ed to  our  sons  and  daughters,  so  cheaply  that  the  poorest  can  enjoy 
them,  and  so  amply  that  the  richest  shall  be  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  their  benefits. 

With  these  hopes  and  these  plans,  they  now  launch  this  great 
enterprise  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wide  future.  I^Iay  it  prove 
staunch  and  strong !  may  the  winds  of  Heaven  blow  kindly  upon 
it!  and  may  it,  year  by  year,  return  to  our  hamlets  and  our  homes 
its  priceless  freight  of  youthful  minds,  enriched  by  learning,  devel- 
oped by  a  liberal  culture,  refined  by  the  study  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  in  art,  and  prepared  for  the  highest  usefulness 
and  the  purest  happiness. 
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PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  NORWICH. 

NORWICH  PRR   ACADBHr. 

Thb  Nobwich  Free  Academt  represented  on  pages  696  and  697,  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — a  lot  of  over  six  acres 
perfectly  level  in  front,  and  rising  into  a  beautifully  wooded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  was  erected  after  plans  by  Mr.  Evan  Burdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  830,000  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  building  is  87  feet  with  a  front  projection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur- 
mounted by  an  Observatory. 

In  the  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bine,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
other  for  girls,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Library,  for  the  supply 
of  which.  Gen.  Williams  and  wife  have  given  a  fund  of  $5,000. 

The  Second  and  Third  floors  are  now  lefl,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 
two  class  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rooms,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  it. 

For  convenience  of  access,  for  spaciousness  of  hails  and  class  rooms, 
for  light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  seating,  for  the  accommodation  and 
use  of  apparatus,  ahd  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

CENTRAL   DlfffRICT    SCHOOL. 

This  building  represented  on  pages  698  and  699,  was  erected  by  the 
Central  District  of  Norwich  to  accommodate  a  graded  system  of  schools ; 
there  being  six  rooms,  thereby  accommodating  as  many  classes  or  de- 
partments.   The  architect  was  Mr.  Evan  Burdick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  58  feet,  with  a  front  projection  of  14  fl.  by 
14  fl.  The  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  280,  well  graded  and  drained  and  enr 
closed  with  an  iron  fence.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  wanned  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.    The  cost  of  grounds  and  building  was  $37,500. 

miMART  SCHOOL. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwich,  the  committee 
contemplate  the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  a  sufiicient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  accommodate  all  the  young  children  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  houses  erected  for  a  school  of  this  grade,  capable  of 
accommodating  1 12  pupils  divided  into  two  classes  or  departments.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross's  school-furniture. 

The  material  is  wood,  and  the  cost  independent  of  the  site  was  $3,000. 
Mr.  E.  Burdick,  Architect. 
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Fig.  2.— Basbnbmt. 

A, — ^Furnace  Room. 
B. — Laboratory. 
C. — Coal  Room. 
Z)._-_BoyB'  Play  Room. 
J&,— Girls'  Play  Room. 

a.  a. — Stairs. 

6. — ^Area  Windows, 
c. — Furnaces. 

d.  d. — ^Basement  Stairs. 
e. — Stairs  to  Laboratory. 
/.—Fire  Place. 

g. — Iron  Columns. 

• 
Fiff.  3.— First  Flooe. 

il. —Teachers'  Rntranoe 

B.— Boys*  Hall. 

C— Girls'  Hall. 

D. — Boys'  Clothes-room. 

JB.— Girls'      "        " 

jp.— rLecture  Room. 

G. — Library. 

/f.— Hall. 

/. — Platform. 

fl.  a. — Stairs. 

b.  b. — Wash-stands. 

e.  e.  c. — Porches. 

d.  <7.— Teachers'  Closets- 

e. — Laboratory  Stairs. 

/. — Ventiducts. 

g.  g. — Seats. 

A. — Iron  Columns. 

t. — Apparatus. 

k. — ^Book  Case. 


Fig.  4. — Sbcokd  aub  TmRD 
Floori. 

A. — ^Teachers'  Room. 
Jl.— Boys'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  Hall. 
D. — Recitation  Room. 
E. — Recitation  Room. 
F. — School  Room. 
O.— Platform. 

a.  a. — Stairsw 

b.  b.  b. — ^Roofs. 
e. — ^Ventiduets. 
d. — Iron  Columns. 
e. — ^Book  Cases. 

No.  •?.— [Vol.  H,  No.  3.1—45 
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Fig.  2.— CiLLlK. 

t.  Cbllson'i  tma»oi». 

I.  CiMerni. 

II.  Cellu  Stun. 
b.  b.  Veo^daou. 
/.  Coal  biu. 

d.  Brick  pien. 


Fig.  3.— FiMOT  Flook, 

0.  Alphabet,  or  Orsl  school. 
F.    Prim»ry  School. 

a.      Teacher*'  PlBlTorin. 

E,    Clothea-room  for  ^rbof  IntennediBts  - 

end  Junior  Grammar  achoats. 
/.  /.  Holla. 
D.    Clothea-room  for  boya  of  lDtarm*di- 

Bte  and  Junior  Grammar  acboola. 
H.    Rotntaiiob  room. 
C.    Boj-a'  Clolhca-room. 
B.B.  Clospt  for  Teachara. 
A.    Ti-Bohera'  Hall. 

Entrance*  for  bi^a  and  girla. 
«.  t.  VcDtiUtion  Bnea. 
d,  d.  Slnka  with  pampa. 
/././.  Iron  Cotnmna. 

1.  I.    Umbrella  raoka. 
h,  h.   Hot  Air  regiateis. 


Fig.  i. — SccoRD  Flooi. 

C.  Intermediale  S«hool. 

D.  Junior  Grammar  School. 
e.  e.  Tcochera  platfbnne. 

E.  E.  ReoitatLon  roomi. 

A.  A.  Ilalla,  one  for  boya,  and  the  other  for 


e  for  girts,  and  the  other  for 


h.  h.  Iron  eolnmna. 
d.  d,  Yeatidncti. 

*.  *.  Hot  Air  regiatera. 


Fig.  5.— Thud  Flook. 
e.     Teachers  platfonn. 

C.  Main  Floor. 

D.  D.  Recitation  ronma. 

A'.    Glrla' Hall,  10  by  27  feet. 

A.  Bojg' Hall,  10  by  27  feet. 

B'.    Oirla'  Clothea-room,  8  by  34j  feet. 

B.  Boj's'  Clothea-room,  6  by  S4)  feet 
6.      Apparatoa  oaae. 

a.  a.  Stiun. 


GBOUND  PLAN  OF  PBIUART  SCHOOL-BOttHa 


pKiaiiT  ScHOol^noDil  iM  NoriTich. 


B  Sohool-room,  24  ft.  by  31  tt  6    " 

D  Boys'  entty  and  clolhci  rooin. 
E  Qirb'  entry  and  clotlic*  room. 


F,  F  Pbtbrma. 

G,  G  CloKti. 

II,  II  Umbrella  mcka. 
I,  I  SIdIu  with  pamp*. 
V  Fines  for  Tentilation. 


The  above  diagram  repreaenia  the  Ground  Plan  of  a  Primary  School-home  In 
Central  District  of  Norwich,  erected  after  plans  by  E.  Btiaotci,  Arohitect,  at  en 
expense  of  flS.OOD.  Tha  main  bnildtng  is  50  feet  by  SS  feet,  with  two  wings, 
each  95  feet  by  II  feet,  and  one  itory  high.  Il  la  built  of  wood  and  Sniahcd 
thronehoul  in  the  moat  workmanlike  manner,  with  a  spacious  play-gronnd,  well 
graded  and  encloaed.  Both  rooma  nre  fumiahed  with  Robb'h  fnniiturB,— (ho  Al- 
phabet, or  Om]  school  wi(!i  chair*,  and  the  Primary  departmoiit  vith  a  deik  and 
chair  for  each  pupil. 


UL   EDUCATIONAL  HISCE^LANY  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  GVItOSCOPB,  WITH  EXPLANATIONS  AND  E 
>r  o(  Nunnl  FhlkMaph;  in 


Hartford,  Ci 


The  Oyroscope,  io  the  form  hero  repreBouted,  (Hg.  1.)  is  eB8ei]tiall7  the  same, 
on  a  sniidler  Bnilp,  as  the  Rotjiscope  of  Professor  W.  R.  Johnson,  a  description 
of  which  was  given  m  aLlliman's  Joornul,  Jan.  1833.  And  the  RoloBoopc  was 
an  improvement  on  Bohnenberger's  instrument  for  illustrating  the  Preceesionor 
the  Equinoxes.*    The  experiments  of  the  gyroscope  are  not  new,  nor  iDezpli- 

Flf.  3.  SnithKnIan  louNullon,  belof  •omrwhat  more  atmpli  thui  thW 
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cable,  as  many  seem  to  suppose ;  for  they  were  all  performed  by  the  rotascope 
at  least  tweRtj-flye  years  ago;  and  the  fhoory  of  compound  rotations,  which 
these  experiments  illustrate,  has  been  known  for  a  century  and  a  hal^  and  ap> 
plied  to  the  explanation  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  retrograde  motion 
of  the  moon's  nodes,  and  the  nodal  movements  generally  in  the  solar  system. 

It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  that  a  body  revolving  freely  on 
an  axis,  preserves  that  axis  parallel  to  itself  wherever  in  space  the  body  may 
be  transported. 

Exp.  1.  The  disk  of  the  gyroscope,  being  aocurately  balanced  in  rings 
whose  axes  are  at  right  angles,  is  fhee  to  take  any  position  whatever.  If  now 
it  be  rapidly  whirled,  the  whole  instrument  may  be  q^ed  anywhere,  and 
turned  round  or  turned  ove^in  any  manner,  without  disturbing  the  rotation  of 
the  disk ;  its  axis  will  point  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 

To  understand  the  explanation  of  the  following  experiments,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  when  a  particle  or  mass  of  matter  is  impelled  by  two  forces  at 
once  acting  in  different  directions,  it  takes  a  direction  hehoeen  them,  in  a  line 
nearest  to  that  of  the  greater  force.  If|  then,  the  disk  is  already  revolving  on 
its  axis,  and  a  force  is  applied  to  turn  it  on  some  other  axis,  the  partides  are 
subject  to  two  forces  at  once,  and  will  move  in  a  direction  h^tfoeen  them,  com- 
pelling the  first  axis  to  change  its  position  toward  that  of  the  second  axis. 
Every  instance,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  seen  changing  its  direction,  is 
an  example  of  the  action  of  at  least  two  foroesi  one  of  which  is  the  inertia  of 
the  disk  tending  to  revolve  parallel  to  itself. 

Exp.  2.  Let  the  middle  ring  be  so  suspended  in  the  outer  one,  that  when  all 
the  rings  are  brought  into  one  plane,  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  horizontal  Place 
the  axis  north  and  south,  with  the  top  of  the  disk  moving  east,  while  the  mid- 
dle ring  is  vertically  east  and  west.  Now  gently  press  the  bottom  of  the  mid- 
dle ring  northward ;  the  north  end  of  the  axis  begins  to  turn  eastward,  and 
will  do  BO,  (if  the  outer  ring  is  held  stUl,)  till  it  points  east  If  the  pressure  is 
southward,  the  axis  goes  the  other  way.  Ck)nsider  the  particles  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  disk ;  they  are  going  swiftly  eastward,  and  by  the  force  on  the  ring, 
they  are  pressed  gently  southward ;  they  will,  therefore,  go  between  these  two 
directions,  and  revolve  to  the  south-east;  iii^  other  words,  the  north  end  of  the 
axis  moves  to  the  east  The  particles  in  the  lower  half  conspire  to  produce  the 
same  effect;  for  they  are  revolving  westward,  and  at  the  same  time  are  pressed 
northward;  hence  they  move  N.  W.  The  plane  of  the  disk  is  now  a  little  in- 
clined to  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  and  will  become  more  so,  if  the  pressure  is  continued. 

Exp.  3.  Again,  place  tlie  disk  as  in  (Exp.  2,)  revolving  also  in  the  same 
direction,  and  while  the  outer  ring  is  held  in  the  east  and  west  plane,  with  the 
finger-nail  or  the  smooth  end  of  a  wire,  gently  press  the  north  side  of  the  inner 
ring  westward ;  instead  of  moving  in  the  direction  it  is  pushed,  the  ring  will 
slide  up  along  the  nail  or  wire,  till  the  axis  becomes  vertical,  when  the 
ring  for  the  first  time  seems  to  yield  to  the  pressure.    The  reverse  happens,  if 

Havinfr  a  Mrong  Bmnoth  cord  a  yard  long,  with  a  wooden  croM  handle  at  each  end,  the  ope- 
rator doubles  it  in  the  middle,  and  placing  the  loop  on  a  amaU  pin  at  the  middle  of  either 
half  of  the  axis,  he  winds  up  both  parts  of  the  cord  at  once,  and  then  draws  the  ends  apart 
by  the  hands.  The  instrument  thus  sunds  firm  between  the  opposite  forces,  aad  a  double 
velocity  isgiTen  to  the  disic. 

The  rotatcope  belonging  to  the  Bmithsonian  Institution  was  copied,  with  some  vahiable 
improTemeois,  from  the  one  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Cabinet  of  Amherst  College* 
which  has  been  used  In  the  lectures  given  there,  for  twenty-two  years. 
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the  pressure  is  the  opposite  way.  In  the  first  case,  the  east  half  is  descending^ 
and  pressed  northward;  it  goes  between  these  two  directions,  which  of  necessity 
elevates  the  north  pole  of  the  axis.  The  western  half  conspires;  for  it  is  as^ 
cendingy  and  pressed  southward,  and  therefore  moves  up  obliquely  to  the  souths 
thus  elevating  the  north  pole. 

Fig.  3,  exhibits  a  similar  experiment  with  the  rota- 
scope.  While  the  west  side  of  the  spheroid  moves  down^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow,  the  west  side  of 
the  outer  ring,  and  therefore,  of  the  spheroid,  is  pushed 
southward,  as  shown  by  the  single-sliaft  arrows.  Be- 
tween these  two  forces,  the  west  side  descends  obliquely 
to  -the  south,  in  the  direction  of  the  double-shaft  arrow. 
Hence  the  north  pole  of  the  spheroid  is  depressed,  and 
the  south  pole  is  elevated. 

Next,  suspend  the  middle  ring  of  the  gyroscope,  as  in 
(Exp.  6,)  so  that  when  the  three  rings  are  in  one 
plane,  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  vertical ;  and  &sten  the 
middle  and  outer  rings  together  by  the  tightening  screw  at  the  top.  The  parts 
are  now  arranged  as  in  tlie  rotascope,  the  inner  ring  turning  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  outer  on  a  vertical  axis,  the  socket  and  pointed  standard  serving 
instead  of  the  wooden  frame. 

£xp.  4.  Spin  the  disk, — take  up  the  outer  rings  by  the  right  and  left  sides 
in  the  two  hands,  and  carry  the  instrument  round  yourself  in  the  same  direc- 
tion the  disk  is  revolving;  then  turn  round  the  opposite  way,  and  instantly  the 
disk  will  throw  itself  over  with  energy,  so  as  to  revolve  the  same  way  in  which 
you  carry  the  whole.  Or,  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,)  set  the  instru- 
ment on  the  iron  standard,  and  attempt  to  turn  round  the  outer  rings  in  a  direc- 
tion tlie  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  disk  revolves ;  and  the  latter  will  immedi- 
ately turn  a  somerset  as  before.  Here  again  is  a  composition  of  two  rotations. 
The  moment  the  axis  is  jarred  from^a  vertical  position,  (as  it  inevitably  will  be,) 
it  cannot  recover  its  position,  because  the  resultant  of  the  two  motions  throws 
it  still  farther  from  the  vertical.  For  example,  let  the  right  half  of  the  disk  in 
its  rotation  approach  the  experimenter,  and  suffer  a  jar,  by  which  it  ascends 
ever  so  little  from  a  horizontal  plane,  while  he  presses  the  right  side  of  the  ring, 
and  therefore  of  the  disk,  horizontally  from  him.  To  go  between  these  two 
directions,  the  right  side  must  ascend  at  a  larger  angle  from  the  horizon,  and 
thus  by  continued  pressure,  the  angle  between  the  two  rotations  is  diminished, 
till  the  disk  is  completely  inverted,  and  the  revolutions  coincide.  If  the  disk  is 
now  jarred,  it  instantly  recovers  its  position,  because  the  two  motions  make  an 
acute  angle,  and  the  resultant  lies  between,  tending, to  reduce  the  angle  to 
nothing.  If)  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  first  disturbance  is  the  other  way, 
and  the  right  side  approaches  descending^  the  same  result  will  take  place, — ^the 
disk  is  inverted,  but  turns  over  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Exp.  6.  Another  form  of  the  last  experiment  is  perhaps  still  more  striking. 
After  whirling  the  disk,  take  the  instrument  up  by  the  socket  as  a  handle,  and, 
holding  it  bottom  up,  attempt  to  twirl  it  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  one  way, 
and  then  the  other;  or,  holding  it  firmly  in  any  direction,  roll  the  hand  from 
right  to  left,  and  the  reverse.  In  either  case,  the  disk  will  b^n  to  invert  itself 
the  moment  you  turn  the  rings  in  the  contrary  direction.  And  by  a  little  man- 
agement, you  can  make  the  inversion  take  place  continually,  and  in  one  direo- 
lion.  so  that  the  inner  ring  has  a  rapid  rotation  on  the  pivots  of  the  outer  rings. 
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In  th«  for^ioing  ozpenneaU,  09  the  axis  upproocliei  its  powliou  of  equilib- 
rium, Ibe  rings  ore  felt  to  move  with  greuler  and  stilt  greuler  ease.  This  is 
because  tba  two  motiona  nearly  coatpiit.  Wbea  tbe;  exaclly  agree,  no  reaisc- 
auco  is  folt,  in  altemptLDg  to  iituh  tbo  ring. 

p^.  4  Witb  the  rotascopo,  experiment  (No.  5,)  is  bMt  performed 

by  Busponding  tbe  outer  ring  from  a  bundle  of  parallel 
cords,  about  tiro  Ibet  long,  as  reprosented  in  (Fig.  4.)  Lei 
the  cords  be  twisted  up  iii  the  direction  tbcdis)<  reTolves: 
then,  by  the  force  of  tontion,  lixej  will  begin  to  unlwisl. 
But  the  motion  is  suddonly  stopped,  and  the  force  is  ei' 
ortod,  (in  connection  wilh  the  inertia  of  the  disk.)  in 
turning  the  dixk  over,  atlcr  which  the  corda  freely  un- 
^_^  twist,  t\ri3t  up  in  tbe  contrary  direction,  and  once  more 

'^^  commence  untwisting.     Ag»n  tbe  process  is  arresled, 

till  tlie  disk  takes  time  lo  invert  itseU^  and  get  ready  to 
go  the  same  way.  And  this  operation  is  repealed  ser- 
eral  times  before  tlie  spheroid  loses  its  velocity. 

It  is  !«  be  observed,  that  in  explaining(Exp's.4an<t5,) 
the  supposition  is  made,  that  the  dislc  or  spheroid  is  Brat 
jarred  a  little  to  one  side  or  tbe  other,  before  the  forces 
lend  to  invert  the  axis.  And  it  is  strictly  true,  that  if  no  accidental  disturbance 
throws  the  axis  nside,  Ihe  disk  can  revolve  in  one  direction,  and  tbe  rings  in 
exactly  the  opposite,  with  entire  freedom,  csocpl  as  they  will  slig-htly  diminish 
each  other's  velocities  by  friction  at  the  pivots.  There  is  no  lendmcy  to  inversion. 
This  is.  however,  a  state  of  uiutloble  t^Ui'irmm.  Just  as  a  cone,  standing  on  ila 
apex,  with  its  centre  of  gravKy  veriically  above  it,  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium. It  is  truly  tapporlfd,  and  gravity  does  not  in  tbe  least  lend  to  make  it 
&]l,untij  itis  jarred  from  the  vertical;  but  from  that  inclination  however  minulc, 
gravity  cannot  restore  it,  but  only  causes  it  to  deviate  the  more.  The  disturb- 
aucc,  however,  is  inevitable.  The  cone  is  sure  to  fitll ;  and  the  disk  in  theae 
experiments  is  cr|ually  sure  to  be  inverted. 

Hxp.  6.    Next  remove  tlie  middle  ring,  (Fig.  I,)  from  the  outer  and  turn  it  one- 
fourth  round  till  tlie  scrou*s  if,  d.  enter  sockets  in  Ihe  heads  of  the  screws  which 
connect  the  middle  and  inner  rings,  as 
Fig-  S.  shown  in  (Fig.  5.)    Having  revolved 

tho  disk,  nnd  placed  ila  axis  nearly 
horizontal,  bang  tho  brass  weight  on 
the  inner  ring,  near  one  end  of  the  axis, 
as  in  (Fig.  5.)  Tho  whole  system  now 
comuicnces  revolving  horizontally ;  and 
if  free  fiura  all  obstruction,  would  thus 
revolve  perpetually.  Tliis  result  dif- 
fcm  from  the  preceding  in  this,  that  the 
motion  continue) ;  the  disk  does  not, 
alter  a  time,  reach  a  portion  in  wliicli 
tlie  two  forces  act  in  the  some  direc- 
tion. The  reason  is  quite  apparent. 
I'he  weiglit  itself  is  carried  along  as 
fust  as  tbe  disk  is,  and  thus  always  act« 
at  right  angles  to  the  rotation  of  the 
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disk.  It,  for  example,  the  top  of  the  disk  is  revolving  west,  and  the  weight  is 
on  the  north  end  of  the  axis,  it  urges  the  top  to  the  north.  Hence  the  disk 
takes  a  motion  a  little  to  the  north  of  west;  but  the  weight  does  not  now 
press  the  top  towards  the  north^  but  towards  a  point  a  little  to  the  east  of  north; 
when  the  disk  turns  a  little  &rther,  and  so  on,  continually. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  eH^oct  friction  wUl  produce  in  tliis  experi- 
ment. In  the  position  of  the  axis  mentioned  above,  the  friction  of  the  socket 
on  tli3  standard  opposes,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  motion  of  the  north  pole  toward 
the  east  It  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  another  force,  pressing  the  eastern 
half  of  the  disk  towards  the  north,  while  by  its  rotation  it  is  ascending  vertically. 
It  must,  by  this  joint  action,  ascend  inclining  northward,  i.  e.  the  north  end  of 
the  axis  will  descend  slightly  imder  the  weight  This  is  always  noticeable,  es- 
pecially after  the  disk  loses  some  of  its  velocity:  for  then  the  friction  becomes 
relatively  a  greater  force.  The  effect  of  friction  can  be  readily  neutralized  from 
time  to  time  by  a  slight  pressure  against  the  ring  in  the  direction  of  its  motion; 
the  weight  is  instantly  elevated  to  its  place,  and  even  to  any  height,  by  more 
pressure. 

The  foregoing  experiment  is  the  one  which  illustrates  the  precession  of  equi- 
noxes. The  disk  represents  the  equatorial  ring  of  the  earth;  a  horizontal  plane 
through  the  centre  represents  the  ecliptic,  into  which  the  weight  tends  to  tip 
the  disk,  as  the  earth  and  moon  do  the  earth's  equator;  the  side-screws  are  the 
places  of  equinoxes,  or  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  which,  as  the 
experiment -shows,  revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth.  In  the 
solar  system,  there  is  no  friction,  operating  to  diminish  the  inclination  of  the 
planes ;  hence,  except  the  minute  oscillations  which  it  undergoes  from  a  higher 
order  of  disturbing  infliiences,  it  remains  perpetually  the  same. 

Fig.  6,  represents  the  rotascope,  as  it  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  precession.  A  wooden  ring,  repre- 
senting the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  stands  around  the 
centre  of  the  frame,  and  a  weight  is  attached  to 
the  inner  ring  at  w.  The  single  arrows  show  the 
direction  in  which  the  spheroid  revolves;  and  the 
double  arrows  indicate  that  the  screws,  I  and  r. 
(which  are  the  equinoxes,)  move  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Exp.  7.  Take  the  inner  ring  and  disk  from  the 
outer  rings,  and  attacli  a  sliort  bar  to  the  ring  at 
one  end  of  the  axi&  At  the  end  of  this  bar  is  a 
swivel-hook,  for  sustaining  the  ring  by  a  cord,  or  an  indentation  for  resting  it 
on  the  pointed  standard.  Revolve  the  disk  rapidly,  and  then  suspend  it  by  a 
cord,  (Fig.  7,)  and  take  the  hand  suddenly  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  rmg. 
The  whole  will  now  revolve  horizontally  about  the  centre  of  support,  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  of  the  upper  side  of  the  disk.  Though  more  magical 
in  appearance,  this  phenomenon  is  explamed  like  the  others.  Gravity  is  not 
suspended,  but  is  every  moment  exerting  its  full  effect,  m  combmation  with  the 
rotation  of  the  disk,  to  produce  the  horizontal  revolution.  Let  the  unsupported 
extremity  be  to  the  north,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  disk  revolving  west. 
Gravity  tends  to  move  the  same  particles  toward  the  north  in  a  descending  aro. 
Between  these  two  forces,  it  tends  to  go  towards  tlie  nortli-west,  and  thus  carry 


Fig.  6. 
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the  support  westward ;  but  as  that  point  is  fixed,  the  disk  is  moved  eastward. 
This  effect  is  permanent,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  (Exp.  6.)  The  angle  between 
the  two  forces  is  of  necessity  always  a  right  angle. 

Friction  slightly  opposes  this  horizontal  motion,  and  the  ring  therefore  gradu- 
ally £ills ;  but  it  will  rise  again,  if  urged  forward  a  little  faster.* 

It  usually  surprises  the  operator,  that,  if  he  supports  the  edge  of  the  ring  on 
his  finger,  and  lowers  it  slowly^  the  ring  falls  with  it.  The  reason  is,  that  so 
long  as  his  finger  touches  the  ring,  the  friction  between  them  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  horizontal  revolution.  Let  him  move  his  finger  down  a  Httle 
quicker  than  before,  and  he  will  fed  the  ring  slipping  along  horizontally,  as  if 
to  escape,  as  soon  as  he  shall  permit. 

Observe  again,  that  the  longer  the  experiment  is  continued,  the  swifter  does 
the  revolution  become.  That  results  necessarily  fit>m  the  fact  that  the  disk 
revolves  more  slowly,  the  longer  it  runs.  At  first,  the  inertia  of  tfie  wheel 
was  much  the  greatest  force,  and  the  resultant  made  a  very  small  angle  viith  it, 
and  the  disk  therefore  changed  its  direction  slowly ;  but  as  the  velocity  of  the 
disk  ia  diminished  by  friction  and  resistance  of  the  air,  while  gravity  remains 
the  same,  the  resultant  makes  larger  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  disk,  and  it 
changes  its  direction  more  rapidly. 

Remove  the  upper  part  of  the  Gyroscope  (Fig.  1.)  from  the  standard  s,  and 
resting  the  indented  ear  on  the  point  of  this  standard  remove  the  finger  from 
the  opposite  side  horizontaUy  and  suddenly.  The  ring  will  remain  supported 
and  will  revolve  around  the  standard.  A  height  of  half  a  pound  or  more  may 
be  hung  on  the  outer  end  if  the  axis  is  inclined  above  a  horizontal  The  ring 
will  be  found  to  retain  any  inclination  given  it.  In  thi^  and  in  every  other  ex- 
periment the  disk  should  be  revolved  very  rapidly. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  foregoing  experiment  as 

exhibited  by  the  inner  ring  and  spheroid  of  the 

rotascope.    The  particles  at  a,  are  moving  in 

the  line  of  the  arrow  e,  by  the  roiaiiofiy  and  tend 

toward  6,  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  hence  they 

take  the  intermediate  direction,  «.    This  tends 

to  throw  the  swivel,  c  ^  to  the  right,  as  shown 

by  the  arrow,  /;    biit  if  A  is  stationary,  the 

spheroid,  gr,  will  by  the  reaction  be  urged  to  the 

left,  and   circulate  around  h  in  the   direction 

indicated  by  the  arrows,  /.  /    If  the  cord  is  ten 

or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  care  is  taken  to  place 

the  centre,  g,  directly  under  the  upper  end  of  it, 

the  instrument  will  whirl  round  in  its  place,  and. 

the  cord  will  describe  a  conic  surface  about  it, — h  revolving  about  ^  instead  of 

g  about  h.    The  spheroid  and  ring  weigh  fifteen  pounds,  and  g  is  more  than  a 

foot  from  the  support,  h, 

£xp.  8.    Attach  a  cord  to  the  end  of  the  stem,  and  suspend  the  ring  and 


Fig.  7. 


*  If  the  disk  isvpun  very  rapidly,  and  elevated  several  degrees  above  the  borisoDtal  posi- 
tion, the  fricrion  of  the  indentation  on  the  standard,  instead  of  depressing  the  disk,  will  cause 
it  to  rise  up  towards  a  vertical,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  top.  And  the  explanation  in  the 
two  cases  is  the  same ;  but  the  reason  cannot  be  welt  given,  except  by  mathematical  formu- 
las. Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  top  are  more  perplexing  to  the  mathematician  than 
those  of  the  gyroscope. 
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disk,  as  a  pendulum ;  aud  after  revolving  the  disk,  attempt  to  awing  the  pendu- 
lum. The  lower  end  will  instantly  begin  to  lift  itself)  and  turn  round  the  con- 
trary way  from  that  of  the  disk.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  two  rotations, 
one  on  the  axis  of  the  disk,  the  other  on  a  horizontal  line  at  the  top  of  the 
string.  For  example,  let  the  northern  half  of  the  disk  be  revolving  to  the 
west :  and  let  the  ring^be  at  the  northern  extreme  of  its  vibration,  about  to  de- 
scend. The  particles  of  the  northern  ha\£,  moving  west^  and  at  the  same  time 
by  gpravity  urged  downward,  commence  moving  between  these  two  lines,  tL  0.  in 
a  westerly  downward  direction ;  and  thus  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  ia  thrown 
upward  and  eastward^  tending  to  revolve  horizontally  at  some  elevation. 

The  southern  half  of  the  disk,  revolving  005^  and  pressed  inward,  relatively 
to  the  centre,  (since  it  is  now  lower  than  the  centre,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  arc 
of  vibration,  will  be  jW^  as  low,)  must  tend  to  ascend  eastward;  thus  conspiring 
with  the  northern  half  to  force  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  to  the  east 

If  the  liand  holding  the  pendulum  is  carried  horizontally  back  and  forth,  with 
the  ring  and  disk  hanging  beneath,  no  such  effect  is  produced;  for  there  is  now 
no  revolution  about  a  second  axis.  The  disk  is  free  to  preserve  the  parallelism 
of  its  axis,  as  in  (Exp.  1.) 

The  pendulum  experiment  may  be  performed  by  using  the  arm  instead  of  a 
cord.  Take  the  stem  attached  to  the  inner  ring  in  the  hand,  and  swing  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  pendulum,  and  the  writhing  motion  will  be/«tt  very  plainly,  requir- 
ing some  care  lest  the  stem  be  wrenched, out  of  the  hand.  While  the  arm 
swings  forward,  the  ring  crowds  to  the  left ;  and  while  it  swings  back,  to  the 
right,— or  else  the  reverse  in  both  cases, — according  to  the  direction  in  which 
'  the  disk  is  revolved. 

Exp.  9.  Haying  the  disk  and  inner  ring  detached  trom  the  other  parts  of 
the  instrument,  whirl  the  disk,  take  the  ring  in  the  hand,  and  move  it  in  almost 
any  manner  you  please,  and  you  will  feel  resistance  offered  to  such  amotion; — 
that  resistance,  however,  not  directly  opposed  to  the  motion,  but  tending  to 
turn  the  instrument  into  some  oblique  position.  The  only  case  in  which  you 
will  not  perceive  such  an  effect,  is  when  you  carefully  keep  the  axis  directed  to 
the  same  point  of  compass.  For  then  the  force  applied  does  not  tend  to  revolve 
the  disk  on  another  axis ;  whereas,  in  every  other  movement,  such  a  revolution 
is  attempted,  and  the  resultant  effect  of  the  two  revolutions  is  what  the  exper- 
imenter perceives.  If  a  whirling  disk  should  be  concealed  in  a  light  box, 
every  one  who  should  handle  the  box,  would  be  disposed  to  think  it  contained 
a  living  and  powerfiil  animal,  struggling  to  get  free. 

The  Gyroscope  is  made  in  a  variety  of  simpler  forms.  One  of  them  consi^ 
of  the  inner  ring  and  disk  to  which  is  attached  an  arm  at  one  end  of  the  axis 
as  in  (Fig.  7.)  An  indentation  where  the  arm  joins  the  ring  allows  the  whole 
to  be  placed  on  the  standard,  when  a  weight  may  be  placed  on  the  arm  at  suffi- 
cient distance  to  balance  the  ring.  If  the  disk  is  now  revolved,  the  whole  in- 
strument remains  stationary ;  but  if  the  weight  be  moved  nearer  the  standard 
a  revolution  takes  place ; — ^if  it  is  moved  further  from  the  standard  the  revolu- 
tion will  be  in  the  opposito  direction. 
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illSS  BURDBTT  COUTTS'   PRIZES  POR  TEACHING  COMMON  THINGS  TO  GlRL& — 

Tlie  efforts  to  give  prommence  to  inatruction  in  common  tilings — ^a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  daties  and  phenomena  of  every  day  life— commenced  by 
Lord  Ashburton  and  described  at  length  in  Volume  1,  page  629  of  this  Journal, 
lias  received  a  new  impulse  by  a  prize  scheme  for  female  teachers  and  for  girls 
instituted  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  The  three  sets  of  prizes  amount  to  £50,  and 
were  offered  to  school-mistresses  in  schools  connected  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land who  have  pupil-teachers  apprenticed  to  them,  under  government  inspec- 
tion ;  to  the  pupils  in  the  Whitelands  Training  Institute  and  to  female  pupil 
teachers  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  all  the  details 
of  the  scheme,  but  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  beautifully  printed 
volume  of  89  pages  [entitled, — A  summary  account  of  prizes  for  oummxm  ihinga 
offered  and  awarded  by  Miss  BurdeU  Covi£s  at  the  Whitelands  Draining  InstUuU^ 
1855-56.  London:  Hatchard,'^]  which  we  have  just  received  from  London,  to 
show  the  practical  character  of  the  plan. 

Subjects  for  instruction  in  common  things  to  schools  for  girls  upon  which 
papers  may  be  prepared  or  lessons  given,  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered. 

I.  Food:  Including  the  prices  of  different  kinds  of  meat,  vegetables,  groce- 
ries; the  use  and  particular  nourishing  qualities  of  each ;  also  all  that  relates  to 
the  preparation  of  food  for  cooking,  and  its  economical  use. 

II.  Clothes:  Including  the  use  and  value  of  the  materials  of  which  the  va- 
rious articles  of  clothing  in  common  use  are  made ;  also  what  relates  to  the  cut- 
ting-out and  making  of  clothes,  and  to  the  best  ways  of  mending  and  altering 
them,  and  keeping  them  in  an  orderiy  condition,  so  that  they  may  always  be 
found  when  wanted,  and  always  be  in  a  wholesome  and  comfortable  state. 

III.  Household  Arrangements  generally:  The  best  means  of  preserving 
health  by  purifying  the  air  in  close  situations,  especially  in  times  of  sickness  or 
in  case  infectious  disease ;  and  the  best  means  of  keeping  rooms  at  a  proper 
temperature. 

IV.  Duties  op  Servants:  Showing  what  the  cook  ought  to  know  and  do; 
what  the  laundrymaid :  also  what  instructions  should  be  given  to  servants  in 
tlie  country,  especially  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  animals ;  how  they  can 
best  manage  and  dispose  of  tlieir  w^ages ;  what  moral  qualities  and  personal 
ha})its  are  likely  to  render  them  most  useful  and  happy. 

\.  Management  of  Children  :  What  instructions  should  be  given  to  young 
persons  going  out  as  nurserymaids  as  to  to  the  responsibilities  they  incur  when 
they  take  charge  of  a  child ;  what  advice  should  be  given  to  girls  likely  to  be 
employed  in  household  matters  at  home,  or  in  the  management  of  the  younger 
members  of  their  family. 

VI.  Management  of  the  Sick  :  Including  the  keeping  a  sick-room  in  a  pro- 
per condition,  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick,  the  management  of  sick  chil- 
dren, use  of  simple  medicines ;  also  on  the  common  remedies  which  may  be  ap- 
pUed  in  case  of  sudden  accidents,  especially  where  presence  of  mind  may  save 
life. 

Questions  answered  by  14  school-mistresses,  45  pupils  of  the  Whiteland 

Nonnal  School  for  female  teachers,  and  24  pupil  teachers — at  Whitelands  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1855. 

1.  Describe  the  school  now  under  your  charge,  stating  whether  it  is  in  the 
town  or  country.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  children  and  parents? 
Whether  common  things  have  been  taught  in  your  school,  and  how  you  think 
such  subjects  can  best  be  taught  ? 

2.  What  common  things  can  most  suitably  be  taught  to  children  who  get 
their  living  in  a  town,  or  to  those  who  get  their  living  in  the  country  ? 

3.  Why  is  economy  in  the  use  of  all  articles  a  duty  in  every  condition  of  life  ? 
Do  you  remember  any  passage  in  Holy  Scripture  which  bear  upon  this  subject? 
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4.  If  at  any  time  the  supply  of  water  should  fiUl  short,  or  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained only  with  great  difficulty,  what  could  poor  people  do  to  promote  deanli- 
neas  and  health  ? 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  family  of  an  artisan  or  a  laborer  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, consisting  of  a  man  and  liia  wife,  and  six  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen,  state  the  probable  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings ;  and  say 
how  it  could  be  laid  out  to  the  most  advantage,  specifying  the  weekly  expendi- 
ture, and  the  amount  that  should  be  laid  by  for  rent,  illness  or  any  emergency. 
Would  you  advise  the  wife  to  do  anything  by  way  of  adding  to  the  weekly  ear- 
nings ?    If  so,  what  ?    Give  your  reason. 

6.  Give  the  notes  of  a  lea<v>n  on  any  subject,  historical  or  geographical,  and 
bIiow  how  you  would  introduce  into  such  a  lesson  the  mention  of  common 
things.  Show  also  what  moral  and  religious  reflections  may  bo  made  upon 
these  subjects. 

7.  Quote  some  of  the  stories  which  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using,  or  which 
your  teacher  has  used,  by  way  of  familiar  illustration,  when  talking  to  children 
about  common  things. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  g^rains  used  for  making  bread;  and  give  a 
good  receipt  for  making  a  4  lb.  loaf,  naming  the  weiglit  of  flour,  Ac. 

9.  State  what  you  know  as  to  the  comimrative  waste  of  boiled,  roast,  fried, 
and  baked  meats ;  and  the  different  advantages  of  each  mode  of  cooking. 

10.  What  opportunities  are  afforded  you  in  the  school-room  of  teaching  chil- 
dren that  tight  clothes  are  neither  economical  or  healthy,  or  of  inculcating  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  order?  and  how  would  you  improve  these  opportunities? 

11.  What  are  the  various  reasons  for  teaching  children  the  duties  of  kindness 
and  consideration  towards  animals? 

12.  In  the  case  of  young  girls  going  into  service,  or  about  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  younger  children,  what  should  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  or  of  the  duty  of  never  deceiving  children,  or  pacifying  them 
with  false  promises? 

13.  In  the  case  of  sudden  emergencies — such  as  a  c^ild  fainting,  clothes 
catching  Are,  a  severe  scald  or  cut — what  habits  of  mind  would  you  cultivate? 
What  measures  should  you  take  at  the  moment,  and  how  would  you  turn  such 
an  event  to  good  account  ? 

14.  What  simple  remedies  would  you  use  in  the  case  of  a  cold,  cough,  or 
sore  throat? 

15.  Suppose  an  infectious  complaint  were  to  break  out  in  a  school,  and  the 
.Rchool  not  to  be  broken  up,  what  would  be  the  best  measures  to  adopt  under 
the  circumstances? 

16.  Give  an  account  of  what  you  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
cook,  laundrymaid,  housemaid,  or  nurse.  State  the  usual  wages  of  such  a  ser- 
vant ;  what  articles  of  dress  would  Jse  most  suitable  for  her  particular  occupa- 
tion ;  and  how  much  you  think  she  ought  to  save.  If  you  were  required  to  se- 
lect a  nursery-maid  for  a  lady's  &mily,  what  questions  would  you  put  to  the 
children  whom  you  thought  most  likely  to  suit  for  the  purpose?  What  moral 
qualities  would  you  deem  most  essential? 

17.  What  is  the  present  price  of  tea,  coffee  and  sugar?  And  state  how  much 
of  each  ia  sufficient  allowance  per  week  for  one  person. 

18.  £]uumerate  the  different  darning-stitches.  For  what  articles  should  they 
severally  be  used?  Give  full  directions  for  making  a  man^s  shirt,  a  housemaid^s 
apron,  and  knitting  a  stocking. 

19.  If  you  were  requested  to  provide  a  sufficient  and  suitable  outfit  for  a 
schoolmistress,  what  materials  would  you  recommend,  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  quantity  required  for  each  article,  and  the  price  per  yard?  What  arti- 
cles of  clothing  would  you  recommend  for  a  housemaid  in  a  gentleman's  family? 
What  are  the  objections  to  cheap  and  showy  articles? 

20.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  English  and 
French  methods  of  clear-starching  and  gjetting-up  of  linen?  Give  Twelvetrees' 
receipt  for  washing ;  and  state  whether  or  not  you  think  the  clothes  would  be 
more  injured  by  this  process  than  by  the  old  method  of  rubbing. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  MIes  Ooutt's  took  a  personal  interest  in  selecting 

the  subjects,  witnessing  the  lessons,  and  examining  the  papers  submitted — and 
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we  should  be  glad  to  publish  entire  the  letter  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  results 
of  her  observations,  because  it  shows  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  objects 
as  well  as  the  limits  of  industrial  training  in  popular  schools,  and  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy with  tlie  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  poor.  The  following  allusion  to  a 
friend,  on  whom  she  had  relied  for  cooperation  in  carrying  out  her  scheme,  and 
whose  sudden  death  suspended  its  execution  for  a  time,  bespeaks  at  once  a 
grateful  heart,  and  teaches  a  beautiful  lesson — "the  dear  friend  who  has  helped 
me  throughout  this  plan,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  not  only  for  what  infor- 
mation I  may  possess,  but  for  my  first  interest  in  these  subjects,  and  for  the 
first  direction  of  my  mind  to  the  observation  of  the  multitude  of  objects  of  use- 
fulness and  beauty  with  which  a  merciful  Father  has  surrounded  us.  From  her 
I  first  learnt  that  happiness  and  comfort  are  the  exclusive  possession  of  no  con- 
dition in  life,  but  are  attainable  by  most  people ;  proceeding  out  of  common 
things  and  simple  pleasures,  and  seldom  indeed,  if  ever,  to  be  wholly  missed  by 
those  who  walk  carefully  and  reverently  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Great  Example, 
and  who  cherish  a  humble  sympathy  with  aU  the  work  He  has  intrusted  to  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  His  children." 

The  "Summary  account"  presents  a  selection  of  the  best  specimens  of  essays 
and  papers  written  by  the  candidates  on  the  occasion,  together  with  hints  on 
the  managements  of  wages,  the  best  manner  of  buying  and  cooking  food,  tlie 
weekly  expenses  of  a  laborers  fiimily,  the  treatment  of  bums,  scalds,  cuts,  Mint- 
ing, colds,  sore  throat  &c.  The  following  plan  for  instruction  in  needlework  is 
pursued  in  the  school  which  received  the  prize  of  £4,  for  the  best  method  of 
teaching  tliis  branch  of  industrial  training. 

PLAN  OF  NEEDLEWORK  AT  ST.   8TEPHEN*8  SCHOOL,   WESTMINSTEB. 

The  school  is  divided  into  ton  classes,  each  under  the  care  of  a  separate  teach- 
er,  either  a  pupH-teacher  or  monitor. 

The  children  take  their  places  in  the  classes  entirely  with  reference  to  their 
ability  as  good  and  neat  workers,  their  morning  lesson-class  having  nothing  to 
do  with  that  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  devoted  solely  to  needlework. 

In  the  case  of  two  girls  being  deserving  of  promotion,  a  preference  woxild  bo 
given  to  the  one  who  was  in  tlie  higher  class  of  a  morning ;  the  object  being  to 
connect,  rather  than  separate,  the  morning  Ability  in  study  with  the  afternoon 
neatness  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tlie  needle. 

The  teachers  also  take  their  places  in  the  classes  which  they  superintend  en- 
tirely by  their  ability  and  proficiency  in  needlework.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  teacher  high  in  the  scliool  for  morning  studies  wlU  have  to  be  placed  in 
a  lower  class  for  needlework;  and  another,  whose  morning  abilities  are  but  mod- 
erate,  will  be  equal  to  the  duties  of  an  upper  class  in  the  afternoon's  needle- 
work ;  although,  as  a  general  rule,  I  have  observed  that  a  painstaking  teacher 
in  lessons,  and  especially  in  writing,  is  almost  invariably  a  good  needlewoman. 
We  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements,  as  the  school 
Jiad  proceeded  for  tliree  years  on  a  different  system ;  but  by  perseverance  the 
difficulties  liave  disappeared. 

One  evening  weekly  is  devoted  to  needlework  by  the  mistresses,  pupil-teach- 
ers, and  monitors.  The  work  of  each  class  is  inspected,  difficult  work  fixed, 
and  new  work  cut  out  by  the  teachers ;  the  pupil-teachers  who  are  nearest  the 
end  of  their  apprenticeship  taking  the  most  difficult  work.  Every  teacher  is 
expected  to  make  a  shirt  during  her  apprenticeship,  which  has  been  cut  out  by 
hersel£ 

The  girls  in  the  first  class  are  taught  to  cut  out  and  make  various  articles  of 
clothing.    The  evening  work-lesson  ofi;en  lasts  three  hours. 

CoHPETmvE  Examination.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts 
Adult  Education  Society,  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Dawes,  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Cole,  Inspector  Greneral  of  Provmcial 
Schools  of  Art,  Mr.  K  Chad  wick,  and  others.    Prizes  were  given  after  a  com- 
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petitive  ezAmination.  The  gainers  are  placed  on  a  list  of  persons  recommended 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  promotion-  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government. 
On  the  subject  of  the  sj^tem  of  open  competitive  examination,  Mr.  Chadwick 
made  the  following  remarks: 

8ir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Sir  Stafford  Korthoote,  Mr.  John  Wood,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  Mr.  Bromley,  of  the  Admiralty;  Mr. 
John  Mill,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  advocated  open  public 
and  oompetidve  exammations  as  a  necessary  test  for  admission  into  the  public 
service,  had  solely  in  view  what  they  were  solely  to  consider — ^namely,  the 
good  of  that  service ;  but  they  might  well  have  advocated  the  abolition  of  pat- 
ronage on  high  and  distinct  grounds,  as  being  necessary  for  the  morality,  for  the 
repose,  the  continued  respectability,  and  stability  of  familiea  They  might  have 
advocated  the  principle  of  open  competition  as  a  necessary  aid  to  educational 
institutions  of  every  class,  and  as  a.  test  and  security  to  the  public  in  the  mat- 
ter of  private  education.  Among  the  other  services  rendered  to  education  by 
the  steps  taken  on  the  competitive  examinations  in  progress,  was  the  quantity 
of  bad  education  which  it  had  brought  to  light,  and  put  in  course  of  correction. 
Few  people  were  aware  of  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  different  courses  of 
education,  and  how  much  mischievous  misdirection  of  youth  might  go  on  for 
generations  unnoticed  and  uncliecked.  In  the  years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  437 
gentlemen  were  examined  for  direct  commissions  in  the  Indian  army ;  of  this 
number  132  failed  in  English,  and  234  in  arithmetic.  What  did  tliese  figures 
denote  socially  but  waste  of  vast  sums  of  money  spent  in  obtaining  bad  educa- 
tions, waste  of  time,  parents  deceived,  their  hopes  marred,  and  tlie  fortunes  of 
fitmilies  jeopardized?  And  what  did  those  figures  not  denote  politically, — of 
the  preparations  for  commands  over  the  lives  and  well-being  of  otliers?  He 
submitted  that,  as  a  means  of  testing  good  and  bad  education  for  persons  of 
every  class  and  degree,  for  the  use  of  private  persons  and  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  for  the  purification  of  constitucnces  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  the  eflfidency  of  the  public  service,  the  full  extension  and  development  of 
the  principle  of  oj^en  public  competitive  examinations  was  of  great  national  import- 
ance. In  his  allusions  to  the  official  proceedings  in  relation  to  examinations  for 
the  public  service,  he  would  guard  himself  from  implying  that  those  proceedings 
had  been  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  what  was  satisfactory  was  to  see  the 
indications  of  the  working  of  a  good  principle  made  manifest  in  despite  of  ob- 
structions and  latent  and  powerful  hostilities.  He  would  now  warn  them 
against  the  delusive  character  of  the  packed  competitions  of  nominated  candi- 
dates, and  urge  the  necessity  of  increased  exertions  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
concerned  in  education  throughout  the  country  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the 
principle  of  open  competition,  and  to  insure  tlie  great  educational  and  social 
results  already  indicated 

Impbovbmeitt  op  the  Condition  op  tub  Agricultvral  Laborer.  Thp 
Laborer's  Friend  for  July,  1856,  contains  an  account  of  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Association,  established  by  Prince  Albert,  for  raising  the 
social  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  within  the  parish  adjoining  Windsor 
Castle,  held  on  the  l&th  of  June.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  veget- 
ables, cottagers  handicraft,  specimens  and  models  of  tenements,  barns,  domestic 
and  horticultural  implements,  home-made  bread,  Ac.,  with  an  entertainment  of 
good  substantial  joints  of  heet,  mutton,  hams,  and  plentiful  supply  of  plum- 
pudding  to  over  two  hundred  exliibitions.  The  following  list  of  prizes  were 
awarded  by  his  royal  highness. 

Class  1.  To  the  laborer,  or  artisan,  or  his  wife,  who  has  brought  up  a  fiani- 
ly  in  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  habits,  and  without  parish  relief  except  in 
cases  of  sickness — ^two  families  received  3i.  each;  ten,  21  each;  one,  1/.  10s. \ 
and  one,  IZ. 

Class  2.  To  the  widow  of  a  laborer,  or  artisan,  who  has  brought  up  her  family 
in  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  habits,  whether  with  or  without  parochial  re- 
lief—one person  received  Zl;  five,  2L  each;  one,  IZ.  l$s..]  and  one,  U 
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Class  3.  To  families  disting^uished  for  deanlinoss  and  tidiness  in  house  and 
person — fifteen  received  20«.  each ;  and  -seyen,  15«.  each. 

Class  3.  (b.)  To  the  best  cultivators  of  gardens  or  allotments,  being  also  per- 
sons of  honest,  sober,  and  g^ood  moral  character — two  received  20«.  each ;  and 
three,  158.  each. 

Class  4.  To  well-conducted  servants,  or  laborers  (male  or  female,)  who  have 
lived  for  the  longest  period  of  service  in  the  same  situation — ^tliree  received  3^ 
each;  eighteen,  2^  each;  and  nine,  II.  lOs.  each. 

Class  5.  To  young  persons  (male  or  female)  who  have  kept  their  first  place  of 
service  for  the  longest  period,  not  less  than  three  years — twelve  received  It 
each. 

Vegetables,  needlework,  and  handicraft — ^upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
were  awarded  sums  varying  fi-om  20«.  to  lOs.  each. 

The  association  arose  from  a  desire  expressed  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  be- 
stow some  mark  of  favor  on  cottagers  in  and  around  Windsor  who  were  dili- 
gent in  keeping  their  houses  tidy.  The  design  eventually  embraced  every  kind 
of  industrial  occupation.  Neat  cottages,  well  cultivated  gardens  or  allotments, 
the  bringing  up  of  families  honestly,  long  service  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  do- 
mestics, especially  of  young  persons  in  their  first  situations,  are  the  subjects 
sought  out  and  rewarded.  Special  notice  is  taken  whether  children  have  been 
daily  sent  to  school,  sick  clubs,  savings'  banks,  or  other  provident  institutions 
paid  into,  or  assistance  given  to  poorer  relatives. 

The  association  also  extends  its  care,  as  occasion  arises,  to  any  question  of  a 
practical  kind  which  may  be  brought  before  it  Thus  it  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  extension  of  the  allotment  system ;  from  a  conviction  of  ite  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  healtli,  comfort,  and  moral  improvement  of  the  laborer.  There 
ore  now  sixty-two  allotment  tenants  in  connexion  with  the  association — tlie 
allotment  grounds  being  self-supporting,  though  some  expense  was  incurred  in 
forming  them.  The  committee  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of  model  or  im- 
proved dwelling-houses,  and  with  signal  success.  The  Royal  Society  also  pro- 
vides for  better  domestic  accommodation  for  the  industrial  classes,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  less  than  throe  years  in  erecting  fifty  houses,  all  occupied,  and  paying 
five  per  cent,  interest  to  the  share  holders.  No  less  a  sum  than  l,400t  has 
been  administered  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  association, 
and  out  of  this  sum  above  10002.  distributed  in  rewards  and  prizes  to  seven 
hundred  persons. 

Such  an  association  as  this  ranks  with  the  educational  agencies  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Manchester  Mbceukic's  Institution  held  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  visit  to  that  city— on  which  occasion  his  Lordship  made  an  ad- 
dress of  which  we  give  a  large  portion. 

The  culture  of  intellect  should  he  at  univergal  as  its  endowment.  The  in- 
tellectual qualities  as  well  as  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature  are  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  We  find  them  everywhere,  in  the  lowest 
classes  as  in  the  highest  Their  development  depends  on  the  opportunities 
which  are  offered  for  their  culture,  and  it  is  to  these  institutions  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  faculties  which  are  so  advantageously  presented.  In  this  coun- 
try, fortunately,  the  road  to  wealth  and  to  honors  is  open  to  all.  Some  of  those 
among  us  who  have  filled  the  most  distinguished  situations  have  sprung  from 
the  humblest  position,  and  have  raised  themselves  by  their  talent  and  good  con- 
duct The  great  merit  of  these  institutions  is  that  whereas  the  laboring  clas- 
ses are  unable  by  their  own  unaided  exertions  to  obtain  access  to  those  books 
and  those  means  of  instruction  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
their  intellects,  and  whereas  their  hours  of  leisure  are  so  few  as  to  afford  them 
but  little  opportunity  for  mental  culture,  you  Qpen  to  them  the  whole  range  of 
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the  treasure  of  science,  and,  whatever  line  their  prenius  may  be  best  adapted  to 
follow,  you  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  cultivating  their  faculties  and  thus 
increase  their  knowledge,  and  through  their  knowledge,  their  happiness.  Man 
is  endowed  with  a  double  nature— the  moral  and  the  intellectuaL  Both  con- 
tribute to  his  plciisuro  and  happiness ;  hi.s  moral  enjoyments  are  independent  of 
external  support,  they  begin  with  his  home,  and  constitute  his  domestic  attiich- 
ments ;  extending  a  little  further  they  assume  the  character  of  friendship,  in  a 
wider  ranj^o  they  l)ecome  love  of  country  and  patriotism,  and  with  a  still  fur- 
ther development  they  take  the  shape  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  Those 
pleasures  arc  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  and  no  man  needs  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of  his  aftec- 
tions,  but  his  intellectual  quiUities  require  assistance  for  their  development.  It 
is  true  that  knowledge  is  power,  but  assuredly  those  who  aflbrd  the  laboring 
cla.sses  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  contribute  not  merely  to  their  ad- 
vancement in  life,  but  also  to  tliclr  innocent  and  laudable  enjoyments. 

A  little  learning  should  not  be  despised.     We  have  often  heard  quoted  from 
the  words  of  one  of  our  great  poets,  that 

'*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangtroiw  thing, 
Drink  (Jeep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

I  hold  tliat  that  is  a  mistake  and  nmch  ern)r  has  it  produced.  A  little  knowl- 
edge is  better  than  no  knowledge  at  all.  The  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the 
better,  but  if  his  time  and  the  means  at  his  disposal  do  not  permit  of  his  ac- 
quiring deep  and  accurate  knowledge,  let  him  have  as  nmdi  as  ho  can,  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  ho  will  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  and,  although  he  may  not  be  able 
to  drink  deeply  of  that  spring,  if  his  lips  have  once  tasted  of  it  he  will  go  ])ack 
to  the  same  delicious  waters  whenever  he  ha.s  an  opportunity,  and  his  draughts, 
be  they  grciit  or  small,  will  refresh  liis  fancy,  invigorate  his  intellect,  raise  him 
hi  the  scale  of  civilization,  contribute  to  his  individual  happiness,  and  make  him 
a  more  useful  and  honorable  member  of  society.  The  first  object  of  instruction 
ought  to  bo  that  which  wo  have  been  told  is  the  meaning  of  education — to 
teach  a  man  how  to  live,  his  attention  ought  first  to  bo  directed  to 
that  pursuit  to  which  he  means  to  devote  himself  through  life;  there, 
indeed,  ho  sliould  drink  deeply,  and  there  he  should  endeavor  to  perfect 
his  knowledge,  but  should  he  on  that  account  not  endeavor  to  enlarge 
his  mind,  to  extend  his  views,  and  obtain  information  on  other  matters  not  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  his  profession  ?  ,  Then  we  may  be  told  that  we  will 
make  him  a  more  smatterer  in  knowledge,  to  which  I  reply  that  it  is  better  for 
a  man  to  1)0  a  smatterer  than  to  bo  ignorant  and  uninstructed.  There  are  many 
lines  of  information  which  it  is  most  cs.sential  for  a  working  man  to  pursue,  but 
from  which,  were  it  not  for  the  institutions  such  as  this,  he  would  be  hopelessly 
excluded.  In  the  first  place  there  arc  certain  laws  of  nature  of  which  some 
regulate  the  trade  in  which  he  is  employed,  some  govern  and  control  his  indus- 
try, and  on  others  depend  the  well-being  of  his  existence,  and  yet  those  laws 
are  not  to  bo  known  by  the  simple-minded  man.  They  are  the  result  of  deep 
reflection  and  long  experience,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the 
works  of  those  who  have  minutely  investigated  and  carefully  explained  them. 
If  a  man  were  to  enter  a  town  of  some  foreign  countrj-,  where  there  were  laws 
the  violation  of  which  was  attended  with  pain,  injprisonment,  or,  it  may  be  with 
death,  would  he  not  be  deemed  mad  if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  enactments,  so  that  he  might  avoid  the 
jwualties  attached  to  their  infringement?  Yet  there  are  laws  of  nature  appli- 
(«ible  to  the  daily  pursuits  of  men  which,  if  not  attended  to,  inflict  bodily  pain 
in  the  form  of  disease,  imprisonment  in  the  shape  of  the  loss  of  corporeal  pow- 
ers, and  even  death,  through  the  neglect  of  those  sanitary  conditions  on  which 
life  depends.  How  important,  then,  it  is  that  the  working  classes  should  be 
made  aware  of  those  natural  laws  and  regulations  which  are  indispensable  to 
their  own  welfare  and  to  that  of  their  famihes.  And  why  should  not  a  life  of 
labor  be  now  and  then  cheered  by  the  cultivation  of  tlie  imaginative  fiiculties  ? 
Wliy  should  not  a  day  of  fiitigue  be  relieved  in  the  evening  by  the  occasional 
indulgence  in  the  pleasure  of  poetry,  and  in  that  delightful  enjoyment  which 
the  best  works  of  fiction  impart  ?  Such  occasional  recreations,  though  they 
ought  not  to  be  the  sole  object  of  reading,  are  nevertheless  useful,  by  giving 
buoyancy,  to  the  intellect  and  inspiring  the  muid  with  noble  sentiments  an«i 
No.  7.—iYol.  II,  No.  3.1—46. 
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feelings  which  deserro  to  be  cultivated.  Ton  cannot  expect  that  a  working 
man  having  but  a  small  portion  of  time  to  devote  to  pursuits  of  this  description 
should  become  an  historian,  but  why  should  he  not,  by  the  aid  of  books  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, learn  something  of  the  rise,  decay,  and  iall  of  empires,  and  judge  of  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  national  prosperity  and  to  national  ruin  ?  Your  in- 
stitution fumiahes  the  means  whereby  tlie  working  man  may  inform  himself  on 
these  great  matters,  and  obtain  clear  ideas  on  many  other  subjects  of  impor- 
tance ;  why  should  he  not  have  some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  I  may  be  asked  whether  I  would  make  him  an  astronomer  or  expect 
him  to  calculate  eclipses,  describe  the  orbits  of  comets,  or  examine  the  course 
of  the  planets.  By  no  means ;  but  of  all  sciences  the  meclianism  of  the  imi- 
verse  is  that  of  which  a  man  who  has  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  may  most  ea- 
sily obtain  an  insight  by  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  are  the  result  of 
deep  study  and  careful  calculation.  An  ignorant  man  believes  that  his  country 
is  the  only  one  in  the  world,  that  this  planet  is  tke  only  great  portion  of  crea- 
tion, that  the  sun  is  placed  in  the  firmament  merely  to  warm  him,  the  moon  to 
light  him  home,  and  the  stars  to  amuse  him  on  the  journey,  but  when  he  is  led 
into  the  secrets  of  the  vast  universe,  that  contemplation  of  which,  fills  the  mind 
with  awe,  his  views  become  liberal  and  enlightened,  his  mind  is  raised  above 
the  ordinary  groveling  ideas  of  life,  and  he  finds  himself  a  superior  being  to 
what  he  hald  bijen  before.  It  is  clojir,  therefore,  that  institutions  which  promote 
such  desirable  objects  are  eminently  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  people ; 
they  are  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  British  nation,  and  they  are 
singularly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Britisli  constitution. 

Value  of  Mechanics  and  gimilar  Institutions.  They  tend  to  bring  together 
the  different  classes  of  society,  combining  them  in  the  bonds  of  good  fellowship 
allaying  their  jealousies,  mitigating  their  asperities  and  causing  them  to  work 
together  in  harmonious  action  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
beg  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Manchester,  therefore,  on  tlie  noble  institution 
of  which  this  hall  is  the  creation.  I  felicitate  them  on  having  led  the  way  for 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  and  I  augur  well  of  n  S3r8tem  which  ie 
supported  by  so  vast  and  influential  an  assemblage  as  I  have  now  the  honor  to 
address.  Rely  upon  it  that,  much  as  the  fame  and  reputation  of  this  great  city 
may  depend  on  its  commercial  prosperity,  its  accumulated  wealth,  and  its  vast 
mercantile  intercourse  with  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  there  is  nothing 
that  will  more  conduce  to  your  honor, — ^nothing  on  which  you  will  reflect  with 
greater  satisfaction, — ^nothing  by  which  you  will  be  greater  contributors  to  the 
happiness  of  your  country,  than  the  efforts  you  are  now  making  to  educate 
those  who  of  themselves  have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
it  is  fitting  that  they  should  possess.  Be  assured  that  as  long  as  you  go  on  in 
that  course  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  any  time  or  trouble  it  may  entail 
on  you.  You  will  liavo  the  satis&ction  of  feeling  that  you  are  raising  in  the 
social  scale  those  who  are  dependent  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  not 
only  by  the  grateful  emotions  which  your  benefits  wijl  evoke,  but  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  will  see  rising  annually  under  your  parental  culture  a  race 
of  men  more  and  more  intelligent,  more  and  more  deserving  of  the  fostering 
care  that  you  bestow  upon  them,  and  conducing  more  and  more  to  the  honor 
of  their  country,  and  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  land  in  which  they 
live. 

Minutes  of  tiie  Committee  op  Couxctl  on  Education  for  1856. — Since  the 
action  of  Parliament  at  the  last  session,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  Education  Depart- 
ment with  its  enlarged  duties  and  means,  is  the  nearest  approach  which  will  be 
made  to  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  for  several  years  to  come.  "We  shall 
therefore  give  in  an  early  number  a  summary  of  the  minutes  of  the  CJommittee 
of  Council  on  Education,  under  which  the  parliamentary  grants  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered. These  grants  from  1839  to  Dec.  1855  amount  to  £2,000,000  [or 
over  $10,000,000]  and  induced  an  expenditure  of  over  $25,000,000.  Thus  the 
grant  of  £580,381  in  aid  of  building,  &c.,  houses  for  elementary  school  led  to  the 
raifllng  of  £1,512,231 ;  and  of  £147,426  for  Normal  schools,  to  the  sum  of  £350,000. 
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Depastubnt  of  Science  and  Abt. — The  Report  for  1856  of  this  new  organi- 
zation under  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain  has  recently  appeared.  Its 
divisions  are  as  follows :  L  Metropolitan  Institutions  in  Lcmdon,  Dublin  and 
Kdinburgh.  IL  Aid  to  schools  connected  with  the  department  having  reference 
to  secondary  instruction.  III.  Aid  to  schools  not  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment having  reference  to  primary  instruction.  lY.  Aid  to  schools  by  formation 
and  distribution  of  examples  and  illustrations.  Y.  Public  services  connected 
witli  the  department 

L  The  metropolitan  institutions  include  A.  the  Geological  Surveyt  (1700  sq. 
m.  in  Great  Britain  and  1000  sq.  m.  in  Ireland  surveyed  during  the  year.)  B. 
the  Mining  Record  Office  (219  plans  and  sections  of  mines  added  the  past 
year.)  C.  the  Mining  School^  (394  lectures,  70  students;  4  courses  of  lectures 
to  working-men,  600  in  attendance  on  each ;  chemical  laboratory,  100  pupils, 
metaUurgical  laboratory,  27  pupils.)  D.  The  Muoeum  of  Practical  Oeology 
(YisitoTS  2200  per  month.)  E.  The  Training  School  of  Art  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Schools,  London,  (central  school  397  pupils,  district  schools,  ave- 
rage attendance  466,  33  parodiial  schools  1730  pupils.)  F.  Female  Art  School, 
(144  scholars.)  G.  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  London,  (Increased  by  pur- 
chases from  the  Bemal  collection  and  tlie  French  exhibition ;  visitors  78,427.) 
circulating  Museum  (400  specimens  of  art  sent  already  to  4  large  towns,  55,701 
visitors.)  II.  Library  of  Art  (500  vols,  added,  daily  visitors  average  30.)  I. 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Dublin,  (25,008  visitors,  4  full  courses  of  lectures, 
1064  in  attendance.)  K.  Royal  Dublin  Society,  (Museum,  Zoological  Grardens, 
Library  &c.)  L.  Lecture  Committee  at  Dublin,  (4  courses,  827  in  attendance 
on  alL)  M.  Normal  Lace  School  Dublin  (17  scholars.)  N.  Industrial  and 
Nat,  Hist.  Museum,  Edinburg,  100,947  visitors ;  increase  from  833  of  the  year 
before. 

II.  Secondary  Schools  of  Art.  (So.  of  schools  55,  exclusive  of  9  in  London, 
above  mentioned,  108,60  pupils.)  Secondary  Schools  of  Science,  (18  sdiools, 
10,007  pupils,)  including  6  Navigation  Schools  and  3  Trade  Schools. 

m.  Aid  to  Primal  y  Schools.  18,988  children  have  been  taught  drawing  by 
masters  sent  out  by  the  department,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  over  previous 
year. 

lY.  Apparatus  and  examples  have  been  furnished  to  192  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £1,007.  (Additions — Mechanics,  by  Prof  Willis.  Botany,  Professor 
Henslow.  Astronomy,  Dr.  Drew.  Working  Models  of  Mechanism,  Mr.  Riggs. 
Oeology,  Mr.  Jukes,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Sopwith.) 

Y.  Public  services  of  the  Department  Registration  of  Designs.  (4,391  en- 
tries the  past  year.)  French  International  Exhibition  was  visited  by  masters 
of  all  the  provincial  schools  of  Ait,  and  by  forty  of  the  best  students^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  department 

The  total  expenditure  for  1855-6,  in  all  these  most  important  branches  of 

the  public  service  included  under  the  department  of  Science  and  Art,  has  been 

£81,384,  178.  8|d. 

The  Nightinoalb  F\jsd. — ^Tho  total  subscribed  up  to  November,  1856,  to 
constitute  a  fund  intended  as  a  record  of  national  gratitude  to  Florence  Night- 
ingale for  her  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  side  and  wounded  of  the  British 
forces  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  raised  to  enable  her  to  estabUsh  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  training,  sustenance  and  protection  of  nurses  and  hospitable,  atten- 
dants already  exceieds  £30,000.  This  mcludes  a  contribution  oi  £1,872  from 
M.  &  Madame  Gk>ldschmidt  Lind. 


*JIQ  IRELAND. 


SCOTLAND. 

DuriDg  the  last  session  of  Parliament  four  bills  were  introduced  contemplating 
a  revision  of  the  system  of  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland.  Two  were  withdrawn 
by  their  authors^  and  the  other  two  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  were 
thrown  out  by  the  Peers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee, 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  and  Parochial 
schools  in  Scotland  for  1856,  (8mo  Edinb.  197  pp.)  It  gives  full  information  in 
respect  to  the  schools  directed  by  the  General  Assembly  of,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  statistics  of  the  Parochial  Schools  as  examined  by  the  Presbyte- 
ries for  1855.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  all  their  schools,  was  upwards 
of  19,000.  Nearly  a  thousand  more  were  in  attendance  at  their  Sunday 
Schools.  The  number  of  schools  on  the  first  scheme  (in  the  Highlands)  is  120, 
on  the  second  (Lowlands)  45,  in  addition  to  13  female  schools,  in  all  178  schools. 

Average  income  of  each  of  the  116  teachers  on  the  first  scheme  was  £50  Hs 
6d  ;  of  each  of  the  42  teachers  on  the  second  scheme  was  £56  16s  6d,  and  of 
each  of  12  female  teachers  £31,  16s,  8d. 

Two  Normal  Schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Assembly's  committee,  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  180  scholars  are  in  attendance  upon  them.  A  third 
Normal  school  is  proposed  for  females.  The  Normal  Schools  receive  aid  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Agricultural  Instruction  is  given  in  seven  schools  "  the  crops  being  cultivated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  exemplify  the  book  lessons  and  to  afford  to  some  extent^  at 
least  an  example  to  the  neighboring  peasantry.'' 

The  whole  income  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  from  various  sources  for  the 
year  is  £8,549,  10s,  4d  ;  the  expenditure,  £9,633,  l3s,  Id. 

Schools  examined  by  the  Presbyteries. — From  tables  appended  to  the  Report, 
there  were  949  Parochial  Schools  examined  with  74,333  scholars;  51  Burgli 
Schools ;  90  Sessional  Schools ;  126  Assembly  Schools  ;  155  Society  Schools ; 
465  Adventure  Schools;  and  586  other  schools;  with  an  aggregate  of  107,276 
scholars,  or  a  total  of  2,490  schools,  and  181,509  scholars. 

IRELAND. 

The  Twextt-fiest  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  for  1854,  with  appendixes,  makes  a  document  of  over  800  pages  and 
exhibits  the  successful  working  of  a  system  of  national  education  on  a  large 
scale  in  which  combined  literary  and  moitU,  and  seperaie  religious  instruction  is 
given  to  children  of  all  persuasions  without  interfering  with  the  peculiar  relig- 
ious tenets  of  any  description  of  christian  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1854,  there  were  5,178  schools  with  556,551  scholars,  under  5,128  teachers. 
The  expenditures  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  year  amounted  to  £221,  591, 
(over  $1,000,000,)  in  aid  of  local  and  parental  payments. 

The  following  items  for  1854,  exhibit  the  comprehensive  and  liberal  plan  on 
which  the  parliamentary  grants  are  administered. 
For  the  Central  Normal  School  and  Model  School^in  Dublin,  .    .  £11,579. 

Ten  District  Model  Schools,  about 13,000 

Albert  National  Agricultural  School,  Model  Farm,  Garden  and 

Industrial  School  at  Glasneyin  (near  Dublin,) 15,558 

Twenty-five  District  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  (about)  ....     8,000 

Salaries  for  teachers  in  ordinary  National  Schools, 87,119 

"        to  teachers  of  Plain  Sewing  &c., 2,351 

"  "        of  Embroidery  Ac., 67 

"  "        of  Evening  Schools, 232 

"  "  Work-house  Schools  (not  agricultural,)    .    .    .  349 

"  "        for  Agricultural  instruction  in  ordinary  schools,    .   163 

Premiums  to  teachers  for  maintaining  habits  of  cleanliness,     .    .  933 

Inspection — 6  Head  Inspectors,  20  District  Inspectors,  Sub  Inspectors,  16,818 

Book  Department, 29,794 

Official  establishment  at  Dublin, •.  12,126 


FRAiNCE.  717 

FRANCE. 

The  following  summary  of  the  Budget  for  1856,  will  exhibit  at  a  glance,  the 
wide  range  of -institutions  and  objects  embraced  in  the  French  scheme  of  public 
Instruction,  as  well  as  the  liberality  of  the  government  to  this  department. 

BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1856. 

I.       BXPEN8BB   CHARGEABLE    TO   THE   GENERAL   FUNDS   OF  THE   STATE. 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Chap.  1.  Personnel,  (Minister,  Employ6s,  &c.,) 472,250  fr. 

1.  Indemnities  to  certain  employes  and  assistants, 6,100  fr. 

2.  Materiel  J  (Expenses  of  offices,  &c.,) 100,000  fr. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

3.  Greneral  Inspectors  of  Public  Instruction, 232,000 

4.  Greneral  services  of  Public  Instruction, 184.000 

5.  Superior  Normal  School, 178,610 

6.  Adminstration  of  Academies, 817,600 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

7.  Subventions, 800,000 

SECONDARY   INSTRUCTION. 

8.  General  Expenses, 51,000 

9.  Lyceums  and  Colleges, 1 ,400,000 

10.  Scholarships,  (bourses,)  and  reduction  of  fees, 710,950 

PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION. 

11.  Inspection  of  primary  schools, 723,000 

12.  Expenses  of  chargeable  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  4,970,000 

SCIENCES  AND  LETTER& 

13.  Institute  of  Franco, 586,300 

14.  Imperial  College  of  France, 180,000 

15.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (Garden  of  Slants,} 479,780 

16.  Astronomical  establishments, 136,760 

17.  Imperial  Dbrary,  (ordinary  expenses,  course  in  archseology,)  304,800 

18.  do.        (extra,  czp.  preparation  of  catalogue,) 50,000 

19.  Public   Libraries, $200,400 

20.  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine, 43,700 

21.  School  of  Records 35,400 

22.  School  of  living  oriental  languages, 55,800 

23.  Subscriptions, 120,000 

24.  Relief  and  encouragement  to  savants  and  men  of  letters,. .  180,000 

25.  Learned  Societies,  subventions,   &e 30,000 

26.  Scientific  voyages  and  expeditions ;  French  school  at  Athens,  65,000 

27.  Publication   of   the  Documents  inedits  de  V  histoire  de 

France, 120,000 

28.  Public  instruction  in  Algiers 184,200 

29.  Subscription  to  the  City  of  Reunes  for  the  construction  of 

an  edifice  for  tha  service  of  public  instruction, 33,750 

30.  Defenses  des  exercises  clos, Memoire. 

13,451,400  fr. 


fl8  FRANCE. 

n.   KXPBNBU   CHARGED    TO   BPKCIAL   RB80URCEB. 
PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION. 

31.  BxpeoMs  ohargeaUe  to  funds  of  the  departmentSf 6,320,000 

"              ^'             the  special  proceeds  of  primary 
Normal  schools, 400,000 


5,725,000 


SUMMARY. 

I.  Bxpenses  chargeable  to  the  general  fimds  of  the  State,. . .  13,451,400 
11.  *'  "•  to  special  resources, 5,725,000 

ToTA^  19,176,400  fr. 

The  above  budget  docs  not  include  the  appropriations  for  the  following  depart- 
ments in  aid  of  public  educational  institutions  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

Ministry  of  Worthip. — Diocesan  Seminaries;  Normal  Ecclesiastical  School 
(des  carmeSy)  at  Paris. 

MiniHry  of  the  Interior. — Conserratorie  of  Arts  and  Trades ;  Conserratoireof 
Music  and  Declamation  ;  Imperial  School  of  the  Fme  Arts. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture^  Commerce  and  Public  Works. — School  of  Roads 
and  Bridges ;  School  of  Mines ;  School  of  Miners  at  St.  Etienne ;  School  of  Mas- 
ter Miners  at  Alais ;  Schools  of  Agriculture ;  Farm  Schools ;  Schools  of  Art  and 
Trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix ;  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mann&etnres, 
at  Paris ;  Veterinary  Schools  at  Alfort,  Lyon,  and  Toulouse. 

Ministry  of  War. — Polytechnic  School ;  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  Military 
School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  ;  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineering,  at  Mets ; 
Military  Prytaneum. 

Ministry  of  the  Marine. — Naval  School  at  Brest ;  Marine  Schools  of  Surgery 
at  Rochefort  and  Toulon ;  Schools  of  Hydrographic ;  Lyceum  of  St.  Denis ; 
Primary  Instruction  in  the  colonies,  except  in  Algiers. 

Ministry  of  Finance. — School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy  ;  Grand  Chancellery  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Houses  of  Education  at  St.  Denis,  Ecouen  ana  St  Germain. 

Special  Rewards  to  School  Teachers. — ^The  Moniteur  contains  an  Imperial 
Decree,  by  which  465  school  teachers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  self- 
saorifice  and  humanity,  during  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  re<^ive  testimonials  of 
the  governments  approbation ;  six  bear  the  title  **  Academy  Officers ;"  73  receive 
a  silver  medal ;  82  a  copper  medal ;  and  294  honorary  mention. 

FRENCH   ARABIC   SCHOOLS   IN   AFRICA. 

The  Moniteur  of  March  2Gth,  published  a  report  upon  the  French  Arabic 
schools,  which  the  government  have  maintained  in  Algiers  for  some  years  past,  in 
the  hope  of  having  in  time,  native  officials.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  an  early 
day  an  Arabic  French  Lyceum,  or  College. 

Tlie  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  report : 

In  1848,  there  were  115  elementary  schools  for  Europeans,  attended  by  3,858 
boys,  and  4,250  girls.  This  number  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  there  are 
now  178  boys  schools;  119  girls  schools;  67  primary  schools,  with  10,672  boys, 
and  9,896  girls  in  attendance  upon  them. 


HOLLAND-DENMARK.  7X9 

DITKRIOftATINO  INFLUCNOB   OF  PftlVATB   KDUClTICUr. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Orleans,  Monseigneiir  Dupanloap,  in  a  recent  publication 

on  Private  Ednoation,  holds  the  following  language  in  reference  to' the  practice  of 

rich  and  noble  fiimilies  employing  private  tutors :  •— 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  oanses  of  the  weakening  of  the  great  French  fiuniliea, 
and  want  of  politioal  influence,  is  the  priyate  education  they  have  given  their 
children.  Private  life  is  excellent  for  repose,  but  it  does  not  form  men  for  the 
management  of  business  and  of  men.  It  is  a  refuge,  and  not  a  novitiate.  So 
private  education  weakens  children  which  it  separates  from  society,  and  renders 
them  incapable  of  having  power  over  themselves,  and  of  sustaining  the  shock  of 
men.  *■  A  government  which  wished  to  rid  itself  of  the  great  finmilies,  and  root 
them  out  of  the  country,  need  demand  nothing  more  than  that,  through  respect 
lor  themselves,  they  bring  up  their  children  at  home,  alone,  far  from  companions 
of  their  age,  in  the  narrow  horizon  of  private  education  and  the  private  tutor. 
The  great  European  families  have  followed  for  too  long  a  period  this  fetal  system. 
How  much  has  not  France  suffered  from  it  I  How  much  does  she  not  still  suffer 
at  this  very  hour !  What  shall  I  say  about  Italy  and  Spain  f  When  I  saw 
recently,  in  the  great  Italian  etties,  the  young  Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  or  Roman 
princes  walking  in  the  Corso  or  Toledo,  under  the  charge  of  those  little  Italian 
abbes,  proftMsional  tutors,  always  before  or  behind  the  age,  but  never  in  accordance 
with  it,  I  said  sadly  to  myself — Behold,  indeed,  the  image  of  this  false  education  ! 
Is  it  thus  those  great  fiimilies,  and  those  nations,  so  long  holy  and  illustrious,  will 
arise  again  T ' " 


HOLLAND 

Beyision  of  Ststbx  or  Public  Instbuotion.  The  King  of  Holland  in  his 
Address  on  opening  the  annual  session  of  the  States  General,  at  the  Hague,  on 
Monday,  ^pt.  15th,  1856,  then  made  the  following  reference  to  a  revision  of 
the  system  of  Public  Instruction. 

Bills  for  regulating  the  three  branches  of  public  instruction,  will  be  offered 
to  you  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  that  way  the  necessary  relation  between 
parts  that  should  form  one  whole,  will  be  better  able  to  be  preserved.  To  pre- 
serve inviolability  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  domain  of  conscience  is  one  of  the 
traditional  cares  of  my  ancestors.  Moved  by  that  feeling  we  have  sought  the 
means  of  meeting  as  &r  as  possible  the  numerous  scruples  raised  by  the  bill  for 
primary  instruction.  I  desire  to  insure  to  the  Netherlands,  with  your  assistance, 
school  institutions,  in  which  the  religious  character  of  the  nation,  formed  and 
developed  by  ages  of  Christianity,  may  be  respected,  and  by  which  the  demands 
of  knowledge  and  the  principal  of  national  unity  may  both  be  sanctioned. 


DENMABK. 

Nsw  SoHOOL  Law.  We  have  received  firom  Charles  Fogh,  Esq.,  of  Copen- 
hagen the  regulations  established  by  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the 
Diet,  for  the  government  of  the  Primary  schools  in  cities  and  rural  districts  of 
that  kingdom.  With  this  law  and  material  before  f^imished  by  the  same  cor- 
respondent, we  shall  hereafter  give  an  outline  of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Denmark. 


•      NOEWAY. 

We  have  received  ftom  Mr.  Hartvig  Niasen,  Educational  Councilor  for  Nor- 
way, an  account  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  In  that  country,  which  we 
shall  soon  place  before  our  readers.  ^ 


<J20  RUSSIA. 

"We  hear  from  3klr.  C.  L.  Brace,  who  has  recently  been  making  a  journey  in 
Scandanvia  most  favora))le  accx)unts  of  the  progress  of  educational  improve- 
ment. The  Storthing,  or  Parliament,  and  Cro^^Ti  Prince  who  is  Viceroy  of  Nor- 
way, exhibit  deep  interest  in  the  popular  schools.  The  itinerating  or  circula- 
ting schools  are  giving  place  to  permanent  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
technical  schools,  or  schools  for  drawing,  modeling  and  mechanical  instruction 
are  being  established  in  all  villages  and  towns  for  laboring  people,  who  attend 
in  the  evening. 

SWEDEN. 

AVe  have  received  from  P.  A.  Siljcstrom,  Ph.  D.,  of  Stockholm,  a  package  of 
documents  relating  to  the  educational  movements  of  Sweden,  together  with  a 
volume  on  the  ''  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States,^^  the  results 
(jf  a  visit  to  this  country  in  1849-50  on  a  special  mission  from  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  inquire  into  the  actual  working  of  our  school 
system.  Dr.  Siljcstrom  is  one  of  the  most  enlightenetl  educators  of  Europe, 
and  his  labors  are  already  felt  in  the  re-organization  of  the  schools  of  Stock- 
holm, and  the  movemonto  of  the  Swedish  Association  of  Teachers,  which  was 
formed  through  his  influence.  We  shall  review  his  volume  on  tlie  Educational 
Institutions  of  this  country  in  a  subsequent  number, — and  notice  briefly  the 
documents  on  the  schools  of  Sweden. 

*•  The  evidences  of  improvement  in  Sweden,"  writes  Mr.  Brace,  "  are  more 
apparent  even  than  in  Norway,  under  the  indefiitigable  labors  of  Dr.  Siljestrom, 
who  has  done  more  for  the  schools,  than  all  their  Diets  for  a  half  century.  The 
new  school  regulations  for  the  grade  of  schools  between  the  popular  or  common 
schools,  and  the  universities,  and  the  re-organization  of  the  schools  of  Stock- 
holm on  the  plan  of  the  puolic  schools  of  the  cities  of  our  country,  are  the 
fruits  of  his  judicious  agitation  of  the  subject.  He  is  introducing  a  reform 
in  school  houses  and  furniture  by  the  publication  of  plans  drawn  principally 
from  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  and  superintending  the  erection  of  model 
houses.  He  has  establishe<l  a  Polytechnic  school  at  Stockholm,  and  evening 
clas-sos  for  technical  instruction  to  workmen  engjiged  in  various  mechanical  pur- 
suits. One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  education  of  Sweden,  is  tho 
prominence  given  to  physical  traming.  There  is  a  gymnastic  apparatus  connec- 
ted witli  every  important  school.  The  Swedish  Association  of  Teachere  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  Dr.  Siljestriim's  judgment  and  second  all  of  his  move- 
ments with  a  hearty  good  will." 

Improvement  in  Laborers  Dwelling  Houses. — A  citizen  of  Gottenberg, 
who.*<o  name  Ls  not  published,  has  recently  given  £10,000  to  one  society,  and 
£5,000  to  a  comnmne  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  laborers,  similar  to  those 
provided  for  iu  the  will  of  Abbot  Lawrence. 


RUSSIA. 

We  have  received  from  Daniel  C.  Oilman  Esq.,  for  a  time  connoct<>d  with  the 
American  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  now  Lilmirian  of  Yale  College,  a 
manuscript  document  drawn  up  for  him  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruction, 
setting  forth  the  "  system  of  Upper,  Medium  and  Lower  Educational  Institu- 
tions, existing  in  the  Empire  ^f  Russia  in  1851,"  which  we  shall  publish  soon. 


ITALY.  Y21 


ITALY. 
The  following  notices  of  Institutions  for  Public  Education  in  Genoa, 
Turin,  and  Milan  are  taken  from  lettere  by  Rev.  Abate  PuUicino,  Chief  Director 
of  Primary  Education  in  the  Island  of  Malta  and  Gozo — addressed  to  Prof  J. 
Tilleard,  and  first  published  in  the  Literarium  for  August  (13,)  and  September 
(10,)  1856. 

Female  Training  School  op  Gexoa. — This  school  contains  at  tlie  present 
time  a])out  twenty  young  women,  who,  during  four  hours  daily  receive  from 
ditlerent  masters  instruction  in  grammar,  geography,  natural  history,  Scripture 
history,  arithmetic,  penmanRhii),  linear  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  method.  The 
scholastic  exercises  are  conducted  with  much  propriety  and  order.  The  method 
adopted  in  tlie  teacliing  is  the  simultaneous.  The  school  is  su])erintende<l  by  a 
governess,  who,  in  the  intervals  of  repose  from  study,  further  exercises  the 
young  women  in  female  occupations. 

This  training  school  is  directed  hy  Prof  Vicenzo  Troya,  a  gentleman  who  has 
publislied  some  meritorious  works  on  education.  Conspicuous  endowments, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  render  him  highly  qualified  for  the  honoraljle  office 
which  he  holds. 

Fkmale  Training  School  at  Ttjrin. — ^This  school  is  divided  into  three  large 
classes,  each  presided  over  by  a  mistress.  This  division  corresponds  to  a  three 
years'  course  of  study,  which  the  pupils  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  become 
qualitied  as  mistres-ses.  The  three  classes  are  attended  by  1 50  young  women, 
who  daily  receive  instruction  from  diffcrcnt  masters  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Much  care  is  taken  to  exercise  them  well  in  Itahan  grammar  and  composition. 
Kor  is  the  care  taken  in  vain.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  upper  class  write 
with  so  much  facility  and  grace  that  nothing  further  could  be  desired. 

Pedagogy  in  University  of  Turin. — A  chair  for  Pedagogy  has  been  created 
in  the  university  of  Turin.  Some  young  men,  by  following  the  lectures  given 
there,  learn  the  principles  of  method,  of  which  they  afterwards  see  the  applica- 
tion in  the  boys'  schools.  The  young  men  generally  leave  this  university  school 
qualified  as  masters  of  method.  Distributing  themselves  over  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  they  communicate  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the 
same  instruction  to  others  who  wish  to  qualify  tliemselves  as  elementary  school- 
masters. In  this  manner,  the  nonnal  instruction  in  not  only  propagated  tlirough 
distant  regions,  but  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  other  studies  which  have  the  uni- 
versity for  their  chief  seat 

Tlie  lectures  on  method  in  the  university  of  Turin  are  given  In'  Prof.  Rayneri 
a  clergyman  of  great  zeal  for  the  progress  of  public  education.  Among  some 
excellent  works  published  l)y  him,  may  be  particularized  one  which  contiiins  the 
principles  of  the  science  which  he  prolbsscs,  entitled  Fii"st  I*rinciples  of  Method. 

Public  P'lementary  Schools  at  Turin  and  Gexoa. — The  elementary  school 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  instruction,  and  in  the  methods  adopted,  they  are 
modeled  upon  the  best  schools  of  Germany.  They  are  cjich  divided  into  four 
classes,  corresponding  to  four  successive  courses  of  study  to  bo  completed  in 
four  years.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  the  scholars  pass  by  examination  from 
one  cla.«?s  to  another.  The  insti*uction  embraces  reading,  writiug,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  the  elements  of  geometrj',  geography,  and  history*.  Vocal  music 
and  linear  drawing  are  not  neglected.  Great  iniportance  is  attached  to  exerci- 
sing the  boys  and  girls  in  speaking  and  writing  their  native  language  correctly. 

Schools  of  the  Christian  Brotheils  at  Turin. — These  are  particularly  ex- 
cellent, and  in  them  the  best  arrangt^ments  of  the  others  may  be  observed.  Va- 
rious l)0()ks  published  for  the  use  of  tlie  other  schools  are  employed.  The  boys 
remain  six  hours  a  day,  four  in  the  moniing,  and  two  in  the  aflemoon.  The 
number  of  children  who  are  at  present  being  educated  at  Turin  in  the  schools 
of  this  religious  order  amounts  to  about  2,000. 

Infant  Asylum  at  Turin. — Some  of  these  asylums  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  are  maintained  partly'  out  of  public  funds,  and 
partly  hy  private  beneficence. 

Aratk  Ferrante  Aporti.  who  introduced  the  Infant  Asylums  into  Italy,  is 
DOW  hving  at  Turin,     lie  is  advanced  in  age,  venerable  in  aspect,  and  infinitely 
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amiable  in  manner.  Some  years  ago  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  elementary  schools  of  Piedmont,  by  giving  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  method.  He  now  occupies  an  eminent  position  in  connec- 
tion with  Public  Education,  being  Rector  of  the  renowned  university  of  Turin. 

Techntical  Schools  at  Genoa. — The  principal  schools  are  at  present,  one  for 
navigation  and  naval  architecture,  a  second  for  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  a 
third  for  industrial  mechanics,  and  a  fourth  for  drawing  applied  to  the  arts. 
The  schools  are  furnished  with  a  good  supply  of  instruments  and  means  of  stu- 
dy, which  are  provided  by  the  liberality  of  tlie  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
object  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  artizans,  who  have  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  These  schools  are  all  com- 
mendable for  the  manner  ui  which  they  are  organized,  and  the  propriety  with 
which  they  are  conducted. 

Technical  School  at  Turin. — ^The  technical  schools  of  Turin  occupy  some 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  Carignano  palace.  Here  lectures  of  various  kinds  are 
given  by  able  professors,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  sometimes  early  in  the  mor- 
ning, particular  in  chemistry  and  in  mechanics  applied  to  the  art&  These 
schools  are  provided  with  abundant  means  of  instruction,  including  a  large  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  an  excellent  museum  of  machines  and 
mechanical  models.  These  last  are  in  great  part  the  work  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  is  a  truly  great  ornament  of  this  institution. 

I  allude  to  Professor  Gulio,  a  man  of  mature  age,  but  youthful  vigor.  He  ,is 
singularly  remarkable,  not  only  for  his  knowledge,  but  also  for  the  admirable 
and  easy  manner  in  which  he  communicates  his  ideas.  These  endowments  ren- 
der him  a  true  type  of  the  perfect  teacher  of  a  school  established  for  the  bene- 
fit of  artizans.  He  is  very  widely  known  in  Italy  for  a  valuable  work  on  in- 
dustrial mechanics  which  he  publislied. 

Real  School  or  College  at  Turin. — At  Turin,  that  of  the  Carmine  is  distin- 
guished both  for  its  instruction,  and  for  its  discipline.  About  200  youths  reside 
within  the  walls,  other  800  Uve  outside,  and  only  attend  the  instruction ;  alto- 
gether the  students  number  1,000.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  four  elementa- 
ry clai^ses,  which  serve  as  preparatory  to  more  advanced  courses  of  study.  These 
are  of  two  kinds :  classical  and  special  In  the  special  course,  things  applica- 
ble to  the  arts  are  studied^  such  as  (inter  alia)  linear  drawing.  Various  profes- 
sors give  instruction  in  literature  and  science  in  the  higher  classes. 

Real  School  of  Marines. — This  school  serves  to  educate  boys  for  the  naval 
service  of  the  State.  The  boys  are  admitted  by  examination ;  and,  after  pas- 
sing with  approbation  through  a  regular  course  of  study,  they  go  out  to  occupy 
posts  in  ships  of  war.  The  number  of  pupils  amounts  at  present  to  60.  They 
receive  from  ditTorent  professors  insturction  in  Italian  literature,  French  language, 
calculation,  physics,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  art  of  navigation.  Further, 
they  are  practiced  in  naval  and  artillery  manoeuvres.  In  the  summer  of  each 
year  they  make  a  voyage  of  instruction  in  ships  belonging  to  the  State.  Ad- 
mirable order  is  observed  in  the  college.  The  institution  is  provided  with  a 
physical  cabinet,  a  library,  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  Tliis  observatory 
is  very  well  directed,  and,  being  situated  on  an  eminent  point,  it  affords  not  a 
little  convenience  to  the  vessels  which  lie  in  the  liarbor. 

The  instruction  in  mechanics  applied  to  the  art  of  navigation  is  given  by 
Professor  Ciocca*  a  clergyman  worthy  of  great  regard  for  tlie  attainments  whidii 
adorn  him,  and  the  manners  which  render  him  infinitely  amiable.  He  consid- 
ers the  extensive  application  which  mechanics  may  have  in  the  naval  art  as  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance.  With  this  subject  he  seriously  occupies  him- 
self, and  from  his  labors  not  only  science,  but  the  establishment  to  which  he 
belongs,  may  one  day  derive  great  benefit. 

Infant  Asylums  at  Milan. — The  infant  asylums  of  Milan  are  modeled  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Italy.  They  provide  largely 
for  the  physical  and  moral,  rather  than  the  intellectual  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. Accordingly  the  instruction  more  particularly  consists  in  the  teaching  of 
sacred  history:  some  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  are  accompanied  by  sing- 
ing or  by  slight  movements  of  the  body.  The  children  are  educated  promiscu- 
ously as  regards  sex.  They  are  made  to  wear  a  uniform  dress  in  school.  In 
the  asylums  for  the  poor,  a  dress  made  in  the  form  of  a  blouse  is  supplied  by 
the  institution  itsel£    The  children  pass  tlie  whole  day  in  the  asylum,  and  thus 
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the  parents  are  relieved  of  the  charge  of  them.  Towards  noon  they  partake  of 
some  food  which  they  bring  with  them,  or  whicli  is  provided  for  Uiem  by  the 
charity  of  others.  Those  asylums  which  are  appropriated  to  tlie  infants  of 
wealthy  families  are  conducted  with  greater  propriety  than  the  others.  They 
have  governesses  qualified  to  give  a  more  refined  education.  The  parents  pay 
a  corresponding  contribution,  namely  six  Austrian  lire  a  month.  The  asylums 
for  the  poor  are  maintained  by  private  contributions.  There  are  in  all  six  asy- 
lums at  Milan,  and  1,500  children  are  educated  in  them. 

Public  Elementary  Schools  in  Milan. — The  elementary  schools  are  of  two 
kinds,  lower  and  upper.  The  lower  are  composed  of  two  classes,  the  upper  of  four, 
the  two  first  (lowest)  classes  of  the  upper  schools  are  the  same  as  constitute  the 
lower  schoola.  The  addition  of  other  two  higher  classes  is  what  constitutes  an 
uppe^  school.  Each  class  has  its  special  course  of  studies,  to  be  completed  in  a 
year.  The  courses  of  the  four  classes  of  an  upper  school  may  be  completed  in 
four  years.  The  boys  and  girls  who  at  the  end  of  a  year  are  not  found  qualified 
to  pass  into  a  higher  class  repeat  the  course  oi  the  class  in  which  they  are.  Ac- 
coniing  to  the  grade  of  each  of  these  classed  the  boys  and  girls  are  exercised 
in  Italian  reading,  grammatical  analysis,  penmanship,  writing  from  dictation, 
Italian  composition,  arithmetic,  and  religious  catechism.  The  children  are  re- 
ceived into  the  first  class  at  the  age  of  seven,  up  to  that  age  the  infant  asylum 
is  the  place  proper  to  their  education. 

Almost  all  these  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  some  clergyman, 
who  acts  sometimes  in  the  capacity  of  director,  sometimes  in  that  of  simple  in- 
spector. Among  these  clergymen  I  met  some  who  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
regard  for  the  love  and  zeal  which  they  show  for  the  institutions  entrusted  to 
their  care. 

Among  the  schools  which  I  visited,  I  was  pleased  to  notice  an  upper  school 
for  bojrs,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  course  of  the  Porta  Nuova.  This  school  is 
remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  discipline  is  perfect,  the  instruction  excel- 
lent The  school  is  frequented  by  about  400  boys.  Although  the  highest  class 
is  too  numerous  contaming  about  120  scholars,  nevertheless  they  receive  great 
benefit  owing  to  the  great  ability  displayed  by  the  master  who  conducts  it,  in 
his  instruction. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  an  upper  school  for  girls,  situated  in  another 
quarter  of  the  dty,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church  of  St  Alexander.  In 
this  school  about  500  girls  are  educated.  The  order  maintained  is  remarkable, 
as  also  the  propriety  in  the  demeanor  of  the  girls,  although  they  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  families  of  ^e  poorer  dass.  The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  all 
other  schools  of  Milan,  is  simultaneous.  In  the  two  highest  classes,  the  instruc- 
tion is  sufficiently  varied  and  extensive.  The  girls  are  excellently  exercised  in 
Italian  composition,  they  were  tested  in  my  presence.  To  the  girls  in  the  high- 
est class  was  given  as  a  theme,  the  proverb,  "  Truth  is  a  virtue,"  on  which 
some  of  them  wrote  in  a  few  minutes  some  excellent  composition.  Some  of  the 
children  showed  themselves  very  expert,  the  result  no  doubt  of  the  good  edu- 
cation which  they  receive.  They  are  well  exercised  in  penmanship.  A  re- 
markable degree  of  care  is  taken  to  make  them  speak  in  school  deUberately, 
and  with  ft  sufficient  and  not  scanty  number  of  words ;  this  is  done  in  order  to 
habituate  them  to  good  and  elegant  modes  of  expression.  Further,  the  school 
is  provided  with  a  small  libraiy,  the  books  are  selected  and  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  girls ;  they  are  circulated  among  the  diligent  children  for  their  in- 
struction. 

The  number  of  lower  elementaiy  schools  in  Lombardy  is  said  to  be  5,000;  of 
the  upper  schools  there  are  20.  In  these  schools  about  225,000  boys  and  girls 
are  educated.  The  foundation  or  rather  reform  of  these  schools  dates  fh>m 
1820;  although  the  act  under  which  they  were  estabUshed  was  published  two 
years  earlier.  Towfutto  that  time  the  population  of  this  country  had  shown  a 
desire  for  civil  reforms,  and  the  government  had  thought  it  necessary  to  reform 
first  the  institutions  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  people.  A  worthy  clergy- 
roan  now  an  Octogenarian,  Monsignoc  Carpani,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan 
contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of  this  undertaking,  using  all  his  influence 
and  all  his  talents  to  facilitate  it 

The  oldest  Sunday  School  in  the  World. — ^The  Sunday  school  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Milan,  owes  its  origin  to  San  Carlo  Borromeo-— the  author  of  the 
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best  institutions  of  Milan.  This  scliool  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  place ;  under  tho 
vast  and  raagniticcnt  dome  of  this  cathedral  from  noon  to  three  o'clock  on  every 
feast  day  a  lar^o  number  of  boys  and  girls  assemble;  the  former  are  ranged  in 
one  winjr,  tho  latter  in  the  opposite  wing;  tho  two  classes  are  separated  })y  cur- 
tains made  for  the  puq^ose,  the  number  is  generally  very  considerable.  I  ob- 
served al)out  400  boys,  and  there  was  about  tho  same  number  of  girls.  Tho 
boys  and  girls  are  usually  distributed  in  various  divisions.  Besides  the  religious 
teaching  iiLstruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  here  are  all 
the  conveniences  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  classes  are  conducted  by 
clergymen,  but  various  laymen  lend  their  assistance  from  charity  and  from  a 
spirit  of  religion.  Remarkable  order  is  maintained  during  the  entire  time  of 
tl  10  instruction;  tho  mode  of  teaching  adopted  is  simultaneous;  great  are  tho 
advantages  which  many  derive  from  this  school. 

Real  Schools  at  Milan. — These  Real  Schools  correspond  to  those  elsewhere 
called  Technical  Schools.  As  the  gymnasial  schools  serve  to  prepare  youths  for 
tho  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  so  the  Real  Schools  were  estab- 
lished to  prepare  youtlis  for  the  arts,  commerce,  and  tho  profession  of  engineer- 
ing, the  students  afterwards  continuing  to  pursue  analagous  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity. Tho  studies  in  tho  Real  Schools  are  distributed  in  two  courses,  a  low- 
er and  an  upper.  Each  of  these  courses  is  completed  in  three  years ;  so  tliat 
the  complete  course  occupies  six  years;  although  tlie  lower  course  serves  as  a 
basis  for  the  other,  nevertheless  it  is  in  itself  complete.  In  the  Real  Schools 
the  students  are  occupied  seven  hours  daily.  The  instruction  in  the  two  cour- 
ses comprises  IttiHan  language  and  literature.  Gennan  language  and  literature, 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Civil  History,  Physics,  Geometry,  and  the  infinitesi- 
mal calculus,  Chemistrj'  and  Drawing  applied  to  the  arts  aro  studied. 

The  Real  School  of  Milan  was  estal)lished  about  the  year  1850.  It  is  now 
frequented  by  about  360  students.  There  is  a  similar  school  at  Venice.  In  oth- 
er provinces  and  cities  of  tlie  kingdom  there  are  also  similar  schools  though  of 
an  inferior  order :  they  contain  only  the  two  first  (lowest)  cla^^ses  of  the  lower 
course.  In  the  school  of  Milan  the  classes  for  chemistry,  and  for  drawing  ap- 
pUed  to  the  arts  merit  particular  attention.  Both  are  provided  with  all  the 
means  necessary  for  the  instruction.  The  chemistry  class  in  particular  possess 
a  most  excellent  cabinet  of* manufactured  chemical  objects. 
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The  London  Times  contains  the  following  letter  from  "William  Smith  O'Brien,  to 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Athens. 

"  Dbar  Sir. — Being  desirous  to  present  to  the  University  of  Athens  a  copy  of 
a  work  in  two  volumes  which  I  have  recently  published  under  the  title  of  *  Prin- 
ciples of  Government,'  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if,  as  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity, you  will  cause  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  libraiy. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  thanks  to  the  professors  for 
having  been  permitted,  in  company  with  my  son,  to  attend  several  lectures  at  the 
Univereity.  Although  I  am  aware  that  your  halls  are  thrown  open  gratuitously 
to  all  who  desire  to  attend  the  different  courses  of  instruction,  I  am  not  the  less 
sensible  of  the  polite  cordiality  with  which  the  professors  welcomed  our  presence. 

"  We  have  observed  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  in  this  country  a  most 
eager  desire  for  instruction  exists  among  all  classes,  and  that  the  Grovemment  has 
endeavored  to  encourage  these  tendencies  by  promoting  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  primary  and  intermediate  education,  as  also  by  aiding  the  resources  of 
your  University,  an  institution  which,  I  believe,  owes  its  foundation  to  the  public 
spirit  of  enlightened  and  patriotic  individuals.  These  efforts  have  not  been  un- 
productive of  fruit,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  there  is  a  town  in  Europe  inhabited 
by  a  population  commensurate  with  that  of  Athens,  which  has  made  a  greater 
progress  in  intellectual  development.  This  progress  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  other  countries  the  resources  accumulated  during  past 
ages  are  brought  to  assist  the  intellectual  operations  of  tho  present  generation, 
whereas  the  very  existence  of  modern  Greece  as  a  member  of  the  European 
family  claims  no  longer  space  of  time  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
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"  The  same  observation  applies  also  to  indostrial  development.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  almost  every  town  and  every  Held  iu  Greece  was  laid  waste  by 
the  Turks  during  the  war  of  independence,  the  traveler  is  disposed  to  wonder 
that  so  much  has  been  effected  in  so  short  a  time.  Such  at  least  have  been  my 
impressions,  though  I  have  perceived  with  regret  that  some  things  have  been  left 
undone  which  might  have  been  accomplished  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 

*^  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  a  people  fi'om  whom  we  have  experienced  much  kindness 
and  hospitality  to  ofTor  my  testimony  iu  refutation  of  some  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  been  circulated  in  Western  Europe  with  respect  to  the  social 
condition  of  Greece,  and  which  describe  its  inhabitants  as  a  semi-barbarous 
people. 

^'  Having  just  returned  from  an  excursion  in  the  northern  provinces,  during 
which  my  son  and  I  rode  about  300  miles  unaccompanied  by  guards,  and  during 
wh'ch  we  had  opportunities  of  conversing  familiarly  with  men  of  all  classes,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  humblest  peasant,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
at  least  as  much  of  genuine  civilization,  if  that  word  h\i  used  in  the  proper  mean- 
ing, among  the  simple  mountaineers  of  Parnassus  as  is  tu  be  found  in  the  clubs 
of  London  or  in  the  cafes  of  Paris.  Let  me  add  that  during  our  tour  we  did  not 
see  a  single  drunken  man,  and  were  solicited  fur  alms  by  only  one  beggar,  a 
cripple  without  hands.  I  know  no  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  of  France,  re- 
specting which  a  stranger  could  make  a  simikr  observation. 

'^  That  brigandage  exists  in  parts  of  Greece,  and  ^cially  in  that  part  of  tho 
country  through  which  wo  have  recently  traveled,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Causes  which  He  beyond  the  control  of  the  wisest  statesmen  have  at  vari- 
ous times  occasioned  outbreaks  of  this  social  disease  ;  but,  in  candor,  it  ought  to 
be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  Greece  is  as  free  as  other  portions  of  Europe 
from  this  calamity,  and  that  great  energy  Is  at  present  directed  towards  its  total 
suppression  in  those  sections  of  the  country  in  which  it  still  exists. 

^*The  misrepresentations  to  which  I  allude  have  been  occasioned,  in  great 
measure,  by  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  oonnexion  with  the  insurrec- 
tionary movements  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  in  1854.  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  those  proceedings  were  consistent  with  political  wisdom.  They  placed 
the  Greek  nation  in  antagonism  with  the  two  most  powerful  States  of  Western 
Europe,  at  a  moment  when  those  States  were  closely  allied  with  Turkey. 

"  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  individuals,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  that  movement  were 
animated  solely  by  a  passionate  desire,  highly  honorable  to  those  who  entertained 
it,  to  rescue  their  fellow-countrymen  now  resident  in  the  Turkish  dominions  from 
that  cruel  oppression  of  which  their  own  fothers  had  so  long  been  victims.  Had 
this  movement  taken  place  at  a  more  favorable  moment,  it  would  probably  have 
been  hailed  with  enthusiastic  approbation  by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 

"  Believing  that  the  Hellenic  race  still  possesses  fhose  heroic  and  civil  virtues 
for  which  their  ancestors  were  distinguished  ;  believing,  also,  that  the  various 
elements  of  which  it  consists  are  destined  to  form  hereafter  one  great  and  com- 
bined nation,  I  should  feel  disposed,  if  I  were  a  Greek,  to  make  little  account  of 
undeserved  reproaches.  On  the  other  hand,  sound  policy  appears  to  suggest  that 
Greek  patriotism  should  abide  the  progi'ess  of  events  and  avoid  external  collisions, 
while,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  cultivate  to  the  utmost  all  the  resources,  material, 
moral  and  intellectual,  with  which  your  country  has  been  so  richly  endowed  by 
Providence.  In  the  performance  of  these  honorable  duties,  the  University  which 
you  represent  naturally  bears  an  important  part.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  its  noble  functions, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  faithfully  youra, 

^'WiLUAH  Smith  O'Bbibn. 


TURKEY. 

A  8X)ocial  committee  has  been  appointed  at  Constantinople  to  inquire  into  the 
best  means  to  promote  public  instruction  in  general,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  higher  branches  of  instruction  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hatti- 
Humayoun.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  non-Mahomedan  communities  will 
each  send  a  delegate  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee. 


Y26  •  TURKEY. 

Fontierly,  in  Turkey,  as  in  all  other  Maliomedan  countries,  the  principal  of 
individual  education  was  followed  as  in  England,  tlie  expenses  being  defrayed 
by  numerous  foundations,  and  the  State  having  only  a  right  of  general  superin- 
tendence. Not  a  Sultan  died,  from  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  till  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  without  making  one  or  more  foundations  out  of  his  private 
income.  The  conqueror  Mohammed  done  established  eight  schools  for  higher 
instruction  near  the  mosqifo  which  bears  his  name.  This  liberal  example  given 
by  the  Sultan,  was  largely  followed  by  the  wealthy  all  over  the  empire.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  whole  empire  which  does 
not  ])088css  a  mektcb,  or  school  for  primary  instruction,  of  ancient  foundation, 
and  where  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Mahomedan  youth  partake  of 
this  primary  education.  Constantinople  alone  numbered  in  the  last  century 
1500  of  these  moktebs,  in  which  children  were  taught  readmg,  arithmetic,  and 
religion. 

Besides  these  schools  for  primary  instruction,  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  em- 
pire were  provided  with  medresses,  or  higher  schools,  in  which  grammar,  syn- 
tax, logic,  metaphysics,  philology,  rhetoric,  geometry,  and  astronomy  are  taught. 
Stamboul  alone  has  300  of  them  at  this  present  moment 

Above  these  medresses  were  the  colleges  of  tlio  Ulemas,  in  which  jurispru- 
dence and  dogmatics  were  taught. 

The  chief  shortcoming  of  this  system  was  the  want  of  an  intermediate  link 
between  higher  and  lower  schools,  which  would  have  afforded  an  occasion  for 
acquiring  useful  knowledge  beyond  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  mektebs, 
without  forcing  the  youth  to  make  a  profession  of  learning.  It  was  a  short- 
coming which  was  felt  until  lately  in  England  also. 

In  18*45  a  commission  was  formed  to  introduce  reforms  and  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  education.  It  changed  the 
principle  which  left  education  to  individual  exertion,  and  substituted  that  of  an 
education  given  by  tlie  state.  In  tarrying  out  this  princiiJe  of  centralization 
the  committee  followed  the  educationail  system  in  vigor  on  the  continent,  espe- 
cially tliat  of  France.  It  centralized  the  whole  education  into  the  Ottoman 
University,  with  a  permanent  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  divided  the 
schools  in  three  classes — elementar}',  secondary  and  high  schools. 

For  the  elementiiry  schools  the  mektebs  were  taken  as  the  basis.  According 
to  the  will  of  their  founders  these  schools  had  been  always  attached  to  some 
mosque,  which  had  the  direction  of  them  and  administered  their  revenues.  The 
State  was  now  substituted  for  the  mosques.  As  these  mektebs  had  arisen  ac- 
cording to  the  funcy  of  the  individual  founders,  they  were  unequally  divided, 
and  some  more  tivored  mosques  had  quite  a  superfluiiy.  They  were  now  divi- 
ded according  to  the  quarters  of  the  different  towns,  and  those  which  were  not 
thought  necessary  altogether  suppref«sed.  Thus  Constantinople,  which  formerly 
had  1,500  of  these  mektebs,  now  possesses  only  about  400.  The  revenues  of 
the  foundations  were  put  under  the  administration  of  the  State,  and  the  masters 
and  other  expenses  paid  out  of  them ;  fonnerly  a  nominal  fee  of  two  piasters  a 
month  was  paid  by  those  who  could  afford  it :  this  was  abolished,  and  instruc- 
tion was  declared  gratuitoas,  nay,  obligatory  for  every  male  or  female  child  past 
six  years  of  age,  and  in  order  to  enforce  tliis  law  no  master  or  tradesman  is  al- 
lowed to  accept  an  apprentice  who  has  not  a  certificate  from  some  mekteb. 

The  secondary  schools  were  formed  after  the  model  of  the  French  schools. 
The  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  in  which  the  students  are  taught  grammar, 
writing,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry.  With 
these  secondary  schools,  which  were  never  brought  up  to  the  number  of  14, 
originally  decreed,  the  reforms  ceased.  Of  the  University  only  the  shell  exists 
used  now  as  a  French  hospital.  The  only  thing  done  hitherto  for  higher  in- 
struction by  the  State  is  the  foundation  of  some  schools  for  special  purposes — 
for  instance,  those  founded  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  attached  to  the  mosques 
of  Sultan  Ahmed  and  Sultan  Suleiman,  for  the  education  of  public  functionaries; 
that  of  the  Sultan  Valide,  for  the  sjune  purpose ;  an  ecole  honntte,  for  the  for- 
mation of  teachers ;  the  school  of  Medicine,  and  some  military  scliools — all  at 
Constantinople. 

It  is,  with  this  higher  education  that  the  newly-named  mixed  committee  will 
have  to  deal. — London  Times. 
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PERSIA. 

The  i/bnt^eur  de  VArmee  contains  the  following: 

"  The  Schah  of  Persia  has  just  founded  a  military  college  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  officers.  -  The  Prince  takes  the  most  lively  interest  in  this 
establishment,  which  is  near  his  palace  in  the  citadel  of  Teheran.  The  instruc- 
tion consists  of  mathematics,  drawing  of  plans,  the  principles  of  the  mDitary 
art,  and  the  French  language,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable,  as, 
Btrange  to  say,  all  the  words  or  command  are  given  in  French.  The  college  is 
placed  under  the  orders  of  the  First  Minister,  and  under  the  particular  superin- 
tendence of  Aziz  Khan,  the  Generaliaaimo  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  a  brave 
and  devoted  officer.  The  director  of  the  establishment  is  General  Mehemit 
Khan,  and  the  director  of  the  studies  is  a  captain  in  the  French  Engineers,  an 
old  pupil  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  he  also  gives  the  lessons  in  mathemat- 
ics, drawing,  and  topograpliy.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  200,  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  assiduity  and  thirst  for  mstruction.  The  Schah  is  fre- 
quently present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  presence  excites  great  emulation. 
As  he  understands  French,  he  frequently  interrogates  the  pupils  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  gives  to  the  most  deserving,  prizes  consisting  of  gold  or  silver  med- 
als. A  polygon  for  artillery  practice  is  established  near  the  school,  and  the 
young  Persians  show  great  aptitude  in  that  branch  of  the  military  art.  The 
same  establishment  has  also  a  school  of  medicine  and  one  of  pharmacy;  in 
which  botany,  and  chemistry  are  taught.  These  schools  are  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pollak,  of  Vienna,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  physician  to  the  Schah 
after  the  much  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Cloquet" 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  London  Timet  in  Bombay  writes  thus  under  date, 
May  —,  1856. 

"  Matters  connected  with  education  have  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention. 
You  will  remember  that  the  Court  of  Directors  recently  issued  a  dispatch  laying 
down  wide  and  excellent  principles  of  national  education.  A  new  department 
was  consequently  organized  ;  a  director-general  was  appointed,  and  large  salaries 
were  assigned  to  him  and  the  inspectors.  Committees  were  appointed  to  consider 
the  plan  of  an  Indian  University,  and  a  system  of  vernacular  instruction  was 
again  commenced.  Above  all,  the  principle  of  grants  in  aid  to  schools,  whatever 
their  religious  teaching,  was  established.  The  latter  plan  was,  of  course,  the  key 
of  the  whole,  as  the  only  one  which  could  enoonrage  private  efibrts  and  reconcile 
the  prejudices  of  the  three  great  creeds.  The  system  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  a  year.  It  was  lately  announced  that  the  sum  allotted  for  grants  in  aid  was 
exhausted.  This  sounded  well,  until  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  this  *  sum' 
amounted  to  just  J£3,360  a  year.  The  salary  of  tlie  director- general  is  JC3,0U0. 
The  amount  will  doubtless  be  increased,  but  the  whole  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  Bengal  turns  out  to  be  less  than  £80,000  a  year.  Our  population  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  40,000,000.  That  is.  we  have  as  yet  allowed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  a  little  less  than  two  farthings  ahead  a  year.  The  avera^  cost 
of  vernacular  education  is  about  lOs.  a  head  a  year.  It  might  be  reduced,  per- 
haps, to  6s.,  but  certainly  not  lower.  There  are  3,000,000  boys — for  as  yet  we 
cannot  educate  the  other  6,000,000 — to  be  taught,  and  the  cost  therefore  must  be 
at  the  lowest  £1,000.000  sterling  a  year.  That  sum  is  perhaps  impossible,  but 
we  do  not  yet  spend — and,  unless  the  home  authorities  again  interfere  in  it, 
we  are  not  going  to  spend — a  tithe  of  tliat  amount.  In  the  midst  of  this  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Presidency,  Colonel  Goodwyn,  who  recently  prepared  an 
estimate  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Hooghly,  but  calculated  only  the  expense 
above  the  water  line,  has  submitted  a  plan  for  a  University  building  which  will 
cost  £200,000.  It  will  be  rejected  ;  but  the  foot,  for  which  I  can  vouch,  illustrates 
the  present  defect  in  all  our  scl^mes  of  education.  The  work  is  scarcely  begun, 
and  the  Grovernment  is  still  unable  to  perceive  that,  if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  country.'' 
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EDUCATIONAL   INBTITUTI0N8. 

From  the  Tolaminous  and  ablo  Report  (for  1855,)  of  Mr.  Chauveaa,  the  new 
Superintendent  of  Edacation  for  the  lower  province,  we  extract  the  following 
highly  interesting  particulars. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Lower  Canada  are  classified  in  three  grand 
division?,  viz :  of  Superior,  of  Secondary,  and  of  Primary  Schools.  The  first 
class  is  subdivided  into  Universities  and  Special  Schools;  the  second,  Ist,  into 
Colleges,  or  properly  so  called  Secondary'  Schools ;  Sndly,  into  Academies,  or 
Secondary  Preparatory  Schools  ;  3rdly,  into  Convents,  or  Academies  for  girls  ; 
and  4thly,  into  Special  Secondary  Schools.  The  third  division  comprehends  tbo 
Superior  Primary  or  Model  Schools,  and  lastly  the  Elementary  Schools. 

The  data  on  which  these  divisions  are  based  are  still  very  imperfect ;  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  there  have  crept  in  some  errors  and  anomalies. 

Tlie  recapitulation  of  the  three  divisions  gives  the  following  results : 


DivUioiM. 

Superior  Schools, .... 
Secondary,  "  .... 
Primary,       "       .... 


Numbtr  of  Schooli* 

140 
2736 


'5-1 

767 

2850 


Number  of  Pupib. 

331 

20245 

112193 


Grand  total, |  2888  |  3671  |         132769* 

We  have  two  Universities  with  five  Faculties  organized,  and  seven  special  Su- 
perior Schools,  making  altogether  twelve  Superior  Schools,  namely :  five  Theolog- 
ical Schools,  of  which  there  are  four  Catholic  and  one  Protestant ;  two  Facul- 
ties and  one  School  of  I^w,  two  Faculties  and  one  School  of  Medicine,  and  one 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

There  are  13  professors  and  143  students  of  Theology ;  10  professors  and  46 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law;  25  professors  and  105  students  of  Medicine, 
and  6  professors  and  37  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  McGill  College. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  Uliiversity  of  Laval  is  not  yet  organized  j  but 
several  students  from  the  College  of  Quebec  are  now  in  the  highest  educational 
institutions  of  Europe,  preparing  themselves  for  professorships,  and  their  return  is 
awaited  for  the  opening  of  that  important  department  of  the  Institution. 

The  united  libraries  of  the  Superior  Schools  and  Colleges,  give  a  total  of 
78,300  volumes.  The  cost  of  the  museums,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  the  classes 
of  natural  philosophy  comes  up  to  £12,750. 

The  value  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  these  institutions  would  appear  to  be 
£155,500,  a  figure  which  lam  sure  is  much  below  the  reality  ;  and  i^  will  be 
seen  that  the  greater  part  of  these  edifices  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few 
years.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  value  of 
the  buildings  for  Academies  and  Convents.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  Government  respecting  Superior  and  Secondary 
Schools,  does  not  enable  me  to  state,  with  certainty,  the  whole  amount  paid  every 
year  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  as  well  under  the  designation  of  board 
for  their  children,  at  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Convents,  as  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  such  institutions.  There 
ore  also  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  of  which  no 


*  Tliis  total  of  133,769  pupils  makes  a  proportion  of  56  per  cent,  of  the  children  from 'five  to 
itxteen  years  old.    The  proportion  for  Upper  Canada  is  76,  and  for  the  United  States  66. 
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Report  has  been  made,  and  extra  assemments  for  the  construction  of  school 
houses,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  known.  From  approximate  cAlcuIations,  I 
may  say,  without  fear  of  error,  that  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  have  for  the 
last  five  years  contributed  in  this  manner  over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  cur- 
rency per  annum.  This  sum  should  be  added  to  the  £63,000  produced  by  the 
ordinary  legal  assessments ;  and  this  would  in  fact  give  an  amount  nearly  as  high 
as  that  raised  in  Upper  Canada  for  purposes  of  education. 

The  first  section  of  the  second  division  shows  24  Colleges,  with  a  total  of  252 
Professors  and  Directors,  and  4,089  Students.  In  six  of  these  institutions,  the 
dead  languages  arc  not  taught :  but  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  their  course 
of  study,  and  the  number  of  their  students,  1  have  thought  it  right  to  continue  to 
extend  to  them  the  title  of  College,  which  they  had  themselves  assumed. 

The  Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  two  most  ancient  of  our  estab- 
lishments, receive  no  assistance  from  the  State.  .  Their  property  consists  princi- 
pally in  donations  and  ancient  endowments.  Their  libraries,  their  cabinets  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  their  museums,  do  them  the  greatest  honor.  One  of 
these  institutions,  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  alone,  possesses  in  its  three  divisions, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  University  of  Lavel  and  the  greater  and  lesser  Seminaries, 
22,700  volumes.  Its  museum  and  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  have  cost  over 
£5,000.  Not  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Seminaries,  the 
country  seats  of  Mezerets  and  St.  Joachim,  where  professors  and  students  may, 
during  the  holidays  and  vacations,  rest  from  the  fiitigue  of  their  classes,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Laval  has  already  spent  over  £24,000  in  the  building  of,  the  vast  edifi- 
ces now  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  total  cost  of,  which  will  amount  to  at  least 
£50,000. 

There  are  12  professors  of  the  University,  4  of  the  greater  Seminary  or  School 
of  Theology,  26  of  the  College, — making  42  altogether. 

The  two  Faculties  in  actual  operation,  those  of  Medicine  and  of  Law,  have 
both  together  36  students ;  the  Theological  School,  has  42,  and  the  College  400) 
making  altogether  478. 

The  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice  has  several  h'braries,  which,  united,  would  amount 
to  more  than  12,000  volumes.  One  of  its  collections  of  minerals,  consisting  of 
more  than  a  thousand  specimens,  is  a  present  from  the  celebrated  Hatty,  and  was 
assorted  and  classified  by  himself.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Villenenve  has  collected  such  a 
great  number  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  completely  classified ;  these  collections  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy 
have  cost  over  £3,000. 

The  professors  of  the  greater  Seminary,  or  Theological  School,  are  5  in  num- 
ber, and  ]  8  are  attached  to  the  College, — making  23  altogether ;  of  pupils,  60 
attend  the  Tlieological  School,  and  256  the  College, — making  altogether  316. 
Besides  this,  the  Seminary  maintains  a  great  many  schools,  and  defrays  the  ex- 
pense of  rearing  129  orphans  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  This 
institution  annually  expends  £7,500  an  education,  and  through  its  means  5,000 
children  receive  a  christian  education. 

The  revenue  from  the  &rms  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  is  speoially  destined  to 
the  establishment  of  a  model  farm,  on  which  vast  agricultural  works,  which  will 
soon  prove  to  our  fanners  what  the  earth  can  produce,  when  cultivated  with  en- 
ergy and  intelligence,  are  already  commenced. 

The  University  of  McOill  College,  which  has  lately  suffered,  by  fire,  a  loss 
that  no  friend  of  education  will  fiiil  to  regret,  succeeded  however  in  saving  nearly 
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the  whole  of  its  library,  comprisinir  3,700  volumes.  Tlic  valae  of  its  boildings  is 
about  £17,000  currency.  In  the  three  Faoullics  there  are  20  professors  and  109 
students,  and  9  masters,  and  213  pupils  at  the  High  School,  or  Ck>llege,  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment, — ^g^ivin^  altogether  29  professors  and  322  pupils. 
Besides  its  regular  chissos  this  institution  has  commenced  a  course  of  popular  lec- 
tures, which  are  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  promise  to  be  very  successful. 

The  Colleg3s  of  Nioolet,  St.  Ilyacinthe,  Ste.  Th^rese  de  Blainville,  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  la  Pocatiere  of  LWssomption  and  of  St.  Mary  at  Montreal,  are  rapidly 
fallowing  in  the  traces  of  the  two  institutions  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  With 
respect  to  the  institutions  of  more  reoont  foundation,  it  b  astonishing,  considering 
how  numerous  thoy  arc,  th:\t  they  m'inage  to  support  themselves  •,  and  neverthe- 
less it  will  be  seen  that  they  not  only  do  so,  but  also  make  considerable  progress. 
Two  new  Colleges  not  mentioned  in  the  table,  one  at  OStean-du-lac  and  the  other 
at  Rimouski,  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  will  soon  be  opened. 

In  eight  of  these  institutions,  the  mathematical  course  is  as  full  as  possible,  and 
comprehends  the  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus.  In  eight  others,  it 
stops  at  conic  sections,  and  in  the  remaining  eight,  goes  no  forthcr  than  algebra 
and  elementary  g.'ometry. 

In  twenty-one  colleges,  mechanics  and  astronomy  arc  taught ;  in  fideen,  chem- 
istry ;  and  in  seventeen,  natural  history.  In  some  establishments  meteoro- 
logical obs2rvations  are  regularly  made.  It  would  be  very  desirable  that  they 
should  ba  generally  extended,  according  to  some  system  similar  to  that  already 
adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  Dr.  Smallwool,  who  has  for  a  long  time  successfully 
prosecuted  these  investigations,  has  favored  mo  with  suggestions  of  which  I  will 
not  fail  to  avail  myself,  as  soon  as  possible,  more  especially  with  respect  to  Acade- 
mics and  Model  Schools  under  the  direction  of  the  department. 

Hebrew  is  taught  to  a  few  students  in  three  establishments ;  Greek  forms  part 
of  the  cours3  of  fiftoon  Colleges,  and  Latin  of  eighteen.  The  elements  of  these 
two  languages  are  also  taught  in  several  Academies. 

English  and  French  are  also  taught  everywhere.  In  Colleges  where  French 
is  the  language  of  the  classes,  two  methods  have,  of  late  years,  been  adopted  to 
insure  the  progre«*s  of  the  pupils  in  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language. 
The  first  is  to  teach  some  particular  branch  in  that  language,  the  second  to  de- 
vote, every  week,  a  oDrtiiin  number  of  th^  hours  of  recreation  to  English  con- 
versation. The  two  langaagv>s  spoken  in  the  countr}'  should  not  in  fact  be  studied 
as  dead  languigos,  but  ought  on  the  contrary,  to  bo  classed  amongst  things  indis- 
pensable ;  and  it  would  b3  ver/  important  that  the  Lyceums  or  Academies, 
where  English  is  the  language  of  ths  school,  should  adopt,  in  the  study  of 
French,  somi;  such  method  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  Italian  and  Grer- 
raan  are  t^iught  only  in  ths  High  Schools  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Belles- Letlreg  are  evary  where  taught,  as  are  also  geography  and  histor)** 
The  History  of  Canada  and  that  of  the  United  States  have,  for  the  last  few- 
years,  received  more  attention  than  they  used  to. 

In  nineteen  Collegcj,  rhetoric  ;  in  eighteen,  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy 
form  part  of  the  course  of  stu  ly. 

The  fine  arts,  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  drawing,  and  painting  in  water 
colors,  appear  in  all  the  programmes :  linear,  drawing,  and  the  art  of  making 
plans  and  surveying,  figure  also.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  them  men- 
tion fencing,  swimming,  horsemanship,  or  gymnastic  exercises. 

Eight  Colleges  have  a  commercial  course  separate  from  the  classical ;  in  fifteen 
others,  book-keeping  is  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  tlvc  ordinary  course. 
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Thirteen  of  these  institutions  liave  commenced  practical  coarsos  on  agriculture 

*  and  horticulture;  and  in  ten  are  taught  the  elements  of  jurisprudence  and  con- 
stitutional law,  which  also  form  part  of  the  programme  of  several  Academies. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  all  th3  Colleges.  At  the  High  School  of  the 
University  of  McGill  College,  and  nt  the  College  of  St.  Francis  at  Richmond, 
that  instruction  appears  to  be  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  caU  **  of  a  non-secta- 
rian nature." 

The  number  of  boys'  or  mixed  Academies  is  43,  with  a  total  of  150  teachers, 
male  and  female,  and  4,473  pupils.  It  will  hi  noticjd  that  the  institutions  where 
boys  and  girls  attend  togetluT  are  almost  all  in  tha  Eastern  Townships.  Tho 
Convent  Schools  and  g'l'l's  Academies,  forming  th.*  third  section  of  the  division 
of  Seoonlary  Schools,  are  71  in  number,  an  I  aro  attjndel  by  11,639  pupils. 

In  most  of  the  Convents  and  young  la  lies*  Btwirding  Schools,  tha  boarders  and 
d:iy  boarders  are  taught  history,  giogr.iphy.  parsing,  compound  arithmetic,  Bellea- 
LettreSj  the  elements  of  astronomy,  of  ms-'chanics;  of  ohe.nlstry,  and  of  natural 
history,  drawing,  painting,  music,  vocal  and  in-stru mental,  and  all  those  sorts  of 
needle  work  which  form  part  of  a  complete  feminine  education  of  the  highest 
orler.  The  number  of  pupils,  bojirders  and  day  boarders,  who  study  all  these 
branches,  amounts  to  4,139. 

A  oonsidcr?ble  number  of  Catholic  anJ  even  of  Protestant  pupils  at  these  Con- 
ventJ,  as  well  as  at  our  Collegei,  come  from  Upper  Canada,  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring Provinces  and  States.* 

The  establishments  of  the  Canadian  order  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Djme  of  Montreal,  several  of  which  are  of  ancient  foundation,  kept  up  through 
th3  country,  even  in  our  worst  days,  a  certain  amount  of  education  amongst  the 

•  women  of  Lower  CanaJa.  It  is  to  this  that  the  French  Canadian  owes  in  a 
great  measure  that  exoallent  domestic  education  which  makes  him  particularly 
distinguished  for  th'j  mildness  of  his  cliaracter  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
not  the  least  important  amongiit  the  elements  of  true  civilization. 

In  making  a  comparison  betwean  this  and  other  countries,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  lon:^  suppression  of  th3  Ord:>r  of  Jesuits,  the  principal  and 
most  numerous  body  of  teachers  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
re-union  of  their  property  to  the  domain  of  the  Crown,  the  rejection  by  the 
Legislative  Council,  under  tho  old  constitution,  of  several  bills  on  the  subject  of 
public  instroction,  which  had  p-usel  th3  House  of  Ajnembly,  and  lastly  the  state 
of  isolation  in  which  the  Colony  remained  for  so  long  a  time  after  its  session  by 
France.  French  books  and  French  journals,  the  only  ones  that  the  people 
coald  read  at  a  time  when  nobody  knew  Buglish,  were  rare  and  high-priced. 
This  oircumstancc  must  have  considerably  retarded  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  country.  Books  and  journals  are  the  complement  of  tho  school ;  and  when 
thos3  who  have  received  some  education,  have  very  few  opportunities  of  develop- 
ing and  improving  their  knowledge,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  they 
will  make  the  exertions  necessary  to  disseminate  information,  and  accelerate  the 
progress  of  public  instruction. 

Happily,  the  greater  ficility  of  intercoursa  with  France,  and  the  knowlcge  of 
the  English  language,  becoming  more  and  more  general  amongst  us,  have  pro- 
duced, and  are,  day  by  day,  developing  a  very  diiT^rcnt  state  of  things. 


*  It  has  b«en  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  the  Dumber  of  volumes  conraloed  In  the  libra- 
ries of  these  establiahvieniB,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  if  I  may  Judge  from  the  fact  that  the 
Convent  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal,  which  is  the  parent  institution  of 
that  order  has  for  its  own  share  more  than  9,000. 
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UNIVEH8ITT   AND  COLLKOEfi. 

From  the  official  returns  submitted  to  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly  of  Canada, 
June  18th,  of  the  present  year,  we  are  enable  to  present  the  followmg  informa- 
tion regarding  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  under  government  patronage  in 
the  upper  province.  The  returns  contain  tabular  statements  on  the  following 
topics :  1 J  Annual  Expenditure ;  2,  Sources  of  income ;  3,  Number  of  Professors ; 
4,  Course  of  Study ;  'O,  Number  of  Graduates,  matriculated,  as  well  as  other  stu- 
dents, distinguishing  day  students,  their  residences,  religion,  and  age,  as  also  their 
standing  in  their  respective  colleges.  The  last  mentioned  particulars  concerning 
day  students,  though  an  important  subject  of  local  interest,  would  of  course  pos- 
sess no  value  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  j  and  we  shall  therefore  omit  the  de- 
tails connected  with  them. 

1.  ite  account  rendered  with  reference  to  the  first  of  the  topics  enumerated 
above,  present  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  as  amounting 
to  £11,543 ;  for  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  £8,441 :  The  amount  of  surplus 
of  the  University  income  fund  remaining  on  hand,  at  the  disposal  of  parliament 
for  academical  education  in  Upper  Canada,  £6,580. 

2.  The  amount  of  University  income  for  the  year  1856,  £13,869}  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  £6,394. 

3.  The  number  of  Professors  in  University  College,  is  ten ;  one  of  whom  is  also 
President.  Besides  these,  there  is  one  lecturer,  and  one  classical  tutor.  In 
Upper  Canada  College,  there  is  one  principal,  with  eleven  masters  of  different 
grades. 

4.  The  University  embraces,  in  its  plan,  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and* 
Arts,  a  department  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  one  of  Agriculture.  The  profes- 
sorships embrace  the  following  subjects,  as  grouped  in  our  enumeration  of  them : 
classical  literature,  (Greek  and  lAtln,)  logic,  rhetoric,  and  belles-letters, — 
metaphysics  and  ethics, — chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, — ^the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture, — natural  philosophy, — history  and  English  literature, 
— natural  history, — mineralogy, — modem  languages,  (French^  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,)  Meteorology, — ^Orlental  literature,  (Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syria.) 

Upper  Canada  College,  ('^  Academy,'')  embraces  in  its  course  of  instruction, 
the  following  subjects, — Latin,  Greek,  Mathemalios,  French,  English,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  Book-keeping,  Writing,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Orna- 
mental drawing,  instrumental  music. 

5.  The  Graduates  of  the  University  are  enumerated  as  follows :  D.  C.  L.  4 ; 
M.  D.,  18;  M.  A.,  22;  B.  C.  L.,4;  C.  M.,  1 ;  B.  A.,  61 ;  Mus.  Bao,  1. 
Total  111.  Undergraduates,  Faculty  of  Law,  30  ;  Medicine,  7 ;  Arts, 48.  Ad- 
ditional Students  recently  matriculated,  26.  Total  number  of  students  Including 
those  who  do  not  rank  as  undergraduates,  but  attend  a  partial  course  of  lec- 
tures, 151. 

The  pupils  of  Upper  Canada  College  are  classified  on  the  English  plan  of 
"Forms"  (virtually  cla$ae9,)  enumerated  from  the  "seventh"  to  the  "first," 
together  with  a  preparatory  form ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  amounting  to  225. 

The  detail  of  particulars  regarding  the  examinations  for  matriculation,  hon- 
ors, and  degrees,  in  the   University,  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  our 
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limits.  We  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  they  indicate  a  sincere  desire,  on 
^  the  part  of  the  different  Faculties,  to  render  the  examinations  a  scries  of  genaine 
lestB,  in  regard  to  attainments,  and  not  a  mere  pro  forma  af&ir.  We  remark, 
with  pleasure,  the  gratifying  circumstance,  that  in  a  city  so  limited,  as  yet,  in 
population,  as  Toronto,  its  college  and  preparatory  schools  provide  a  course  of 
liberal  education  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  returns  from  other  colleges  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  are 
from  various  causes,  less  full  in  detail,  than  those  of  which  we  have  given  the 
preceding  statements.  In  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  the  number  of  Professors  is 
Oj  that  of  matriculated  students  in  the  four  classes,  freshmen,  sophomores, 
^  juniors,  and  seniors,  is,  in  all,  33.  The  studies  of  these  classes  are  nearly  like 
those  in  our  own  Colleges.  In  the  preparatory  course  there  are  196  pupils  in  the 
medical  department,  70  students ;  total,  299. 

Regiopolis  College,  Toronto,  (Roman  Catholic,)  Professors,  6  *,  Students,  70 ; 
besides  a  numerous  Preparatory  School.  Course  of  study,  partly  similar  to  that 
of  academies  in  the  United  States,  and  partly  to  that  of  oar  colleges. 

Qu(»en's  College,  Kingston,  Professors,  10  in  number  with  a  Vice  Principal ; 
matriculated  students,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  30  •,  Theology,  10 ;  Medicine,  47 ; 
Total  87.    Graduates,  B.  A.,  45;  M.  A.  12 ;  M.  D.,  13. 

One  most  encouraging  feature  of  these  various  returns  we  have  not  room  to 
present  in  detail ;  but  it  is  one  which  augurs  most  favorably  for  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  and  of  sound  learning  among  the  professional  and  the  wealthier 
classes  generally  in  Canada : — we  refer  to  the  annually  increasing  numbers  of  all 
the  classes,  both  in  the  colleges  and  the  preparatory  schools.  The  rapid  advance 
of  materia]  prosperity  in  British  America,  seems  happily  to  be  attended  by  a 
constantly  widening  influence  in  favor  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  of  a 
'higher  order  and  a  more  effective  character,  than  formerly  prevailed.  The  in- 
creasing interest  taken  by  all  classes  of  the  people  in  general  education,  and  the 
efficient  measures,  now  in  progress  for  the  advancement  of  schools,  give  as- 
surance that  the  onward  coarse  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  will  bo  con- 
tinual and  steady. 

NORMAL,  MODEL,  GRAMMAR  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  report  of  Dr.  Ryerson  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada,  for  1855  is  before  us,  in  a  document  of  348  pages,  royal  octavo-- 
full  of  interesting  details  respecting  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common 
Schools.  We  know  not  where  to  point  to  the  evidence  of  more  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  tystem  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  the  assurance  of  still  greater  progress  in 
education  and  knowledge  during  the  next  ten  years — than  to  this  document,  for 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  We  shall  give  an  abstract  of  this  report  in  onr 
next  number. 

Summary  op  Statistics.  3,325  Common  Schools,  with  222,864  pupils,  at 
an  expense  of  £224,818;  65  Grammar  Schools  with  3,726  pupils  at  an  expense 
of  £13,535;  1  Normal  School  with  124  pupils  at  an  expense  of  £5,576;  179 
Municipal  Dbraries  with  116,762  vols.,  at  an  expense  of  £13,870;  Apparatus, 
viz.  1,304;  48  globes  d^.,  have  been  sent  out  to  159  schools  at  an  expense  of 
$4,655  ;  85  worn  out  teachers  of  an  average  of  sixty-five  years  have  received  a 
retiring  pension  from  the  Relief  Fund ;  5,000  copies  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
are  issued  monthly  and  furnished  gratuitously  to  School  Officers ;  £288,998  or 
nearly  81,156,000  were  expended  on  3,719  Educational  Institutions  in  1855. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

We  inicDded  under  this  head  to  have  published  a  large  mass  of  information 
specting  Educatiomil  Associations — State  and  National ;  Legacies  and  Donations 
to  Schools  and  Colleges ;  Inauguration  of  new  institutions,  recent  School  Legisla- 
tion, and  Educational  movements  generally  in  each  State.  But  we  are  limited  to 
a  few  pages,  and  shall  reserve  our  material  for  the  next  number. 

A  TftACHBRB^  Convention  was  held  at  Selma,  Ala.,  on  the  24tli  and  25th  of  July, 
over  which  L.  C.  Garland,  L.L.D.,  President  of  the  State  University,  presided. 
The  condition  and  improvement  of  the  Primary  Schools,  of  the  State  wr.3  pre- 
sented by  W.  F.  Perry,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  discussed  by  Dr. 
Garland,  M.  T.  Walthall  and  I).  F.  Merrill  of  Mobile,  L.  J.  McCorraick  of 
Russell,  A.  W.  Richardson  of  Wilcox,  and  J.  II.  Cambell  of  Dallas.  An 
address  on  ^'  Female  Education^  and  ae  it  should  be  "  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
J.  DaAy,  and  another  by  Presid jut  Garland  on  ^^  the  MUsion  of  Colleges."  At 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  under  the 
Ji2nni  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Association. 

TiiB  Eleventh  Annual  hbetinq  or  the  New  York  State  TEAcasKs 
Association  convened  at  Troy  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  adjourned  on  the 
7th.  The  President,  L.  IJazeltine,  opened  the  meeting  with  an  address  on  the 
history  and  policy  of  the  association.  An  address  on  ^'  MusiCj  its  Extent  and  In- 
fluence^" by  Mr.  Cavert  of  Amsterdam;  by  Mrs.  Coleman  of  Rochester,  on 
"  Corporal  Punishment;"  by  Prof.  K  Noith  of  Hamilton  College,  on  "ilmer- 
ican  Scholarship  ;"  by  Miss  Douglas  of  Newburgh,  on  ^^Physieal  Education  ;^^ 
by  Dr.  Lambert  of  Peekskill,  on  "  the  Syntax  of  Science;"  by  Miss  Antheny 
of  Rochester,  on  the  ^^ Education  of  the  sexes  together;"  by  S.  S.  Randall  of 
New  York,  on  the  "  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of  Teachers;"  by  S.  B.  Cole 
of  Albany  on  "  Eleryated  Aims  in  Life." 

The  Semi-Annual  Session  for  1856  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  was  held  at  Wllliamsport  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of 
August.  The  President,  I.  P.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  for  Lancaster  County, 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  address,  which  was  followed  by  remarks  from  Bishop 
Potter.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Prof  Davies,  a  delegate  from  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Association.  Reports  were  read  by  Mr.  Plotts,  on  Mental  Dis- 
cipline ;  by  Prof.  Deans  of  Pittsburgh  on  High  Schools;  by  Dr.  Tyndale  on  a 
State  Normal  School;  by  A.  M.  Gow  on  Blackboards;  by  A.  R.  Browne  on 
Graded  Schools;  by  A.  M.  Gow  on  the  Relation  between  Secular  and  Sun- 
day Schools;  by  Miss  M.  Edgar  on  the  Combination  of  Moral^  Religious  and 
Intellectual  Instruction;  by  I.  II.  Orvis  on  the  Number  of  hours  of  School  per 
day;  by  C,  U.  Deans  on  Truancy.  The  reports  were  followed  by  animated  and 
practical  discussions.  The  report<t  and  a  sketch  of  the  discussions  are  contained 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  September.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  20th  of  December  1856.  About  200  members  were 
present. 

The  First  Se.mi- Annual  Session  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  La  Fayette  on  the  IDth,  20th  and  21st  of  August  1856.  Addres- 
ses were  made  by  the  President,  Charles  Barnes,  on  "  Colleges  and  their  rela- 
tions to  Public  Schools  ;  and  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Brown,  on  "  Physical  Education 
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or  Relations  of  the  Outer  and  Inner  Man/*  Discuasions  were  held  upon  the 
^  subject  of  the  Presideots  address  ;  on  ^^  Free  Sehools,^^  on  "  Report  on  the  duties 
of  this  Association  in  reference  to  Educational  Progress^^^  on  ^^  Increase  of  State 
tax  for  school  purposes^  and  on  an  Educational  Journal  supported  by  the  AESociation. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers^  Association  was  held 
at  Beloit,  on  the  20th,  2l8t  and  22d  of  August,  1856.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  President,  J.  L.  Packard,  on  the  "  Trials  of  Teaching  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  Emer- 
son of  Beloit  College,  on  "  History — its  office  in  the  work  of  Education^^^  and 
by  W.  Van  Ness  on  the  "  Disconnection  of  the  State  Superintendency  with 
Politics."  Discussions  were  had  upon  the  topics  suggested  by  i!:u  lecturers, 
and  on  the  Educational  Journal  supported  by,  the  Association ;  on  school  houses  *, 
on  a  State  Normal  School ;  on  Teachers  Institutes ;  on  Union  or  Graded  Schools ; 
on  the  Education  of  the  Sexes  together ;  and  on  the  coudition  of  the  schools 
and  of  education  generally  in  Wisconsin. 

Educational  Convention  in  Virginia. — Pursuant  to  a  call  through  Governor 
Wise,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  principal  colleges  and  academical  institu- 
tions of  Virginia  assembled  at  the  Capitol,  in  Richmond,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of 
July,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  was  appointed 
President,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Regland  of  Richmond  College,  Vice  President.  The 
condition  of  the  Literary  B'^und,  and  its  application  ;  the  evils  of  premature  ad- 
mission of  students  to  colleges  and  the  remedies  •,  the  affiliation  of  the  Acad- 
emies, Colleges,  and  the  University  of  the  State  ^  the  qualification  of  students  of 
professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology ;  the  education  of  girls:  a  sys- 
tem of  Normal  Schools  and  schools  of  applied  science  were  discussed  and  referred 
to  committees  to  report  on,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  December,  or 
at  the  call  of  an  executive  committee. 


COLUMBIA   (south   CAROLINA,)    ATHENJEUH. 

An  institution  to  embrace  a  Library,  Reading  Room,  and  Popular  Lectures 

has  been  recently  established  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  was  inaugurated 

by  an  introductory  lecture  from  Prof.  Lieber,  ^^  on  the  History  and  uses  of 

Athenteums."     Prof.  Leiber  thus  speaks  of  the  history  of  the  name. 

The  term  Athenseum  comes  down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity.  Every  place, 
town,  temple  or  other  fabric  dedicated  to  Pallas  Athene,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
was  called  in  Greece,  an  Athenaion.  There  was  a  building  in  Athens  called  the 
Atbenaion,  where  rhetoricians  and  authors  read  their  productions,  and  youth  re- 
ceived partial  education,  or  at  least  instruction.  The  Athenaeum,  however, 
through  wKich  the  name  became  most  known  in  western  Eui'ope,  was,  probably, 
the  institution  which  the  emperor  Adrian  established  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  after 
his  return  from  his  eastern  tour,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
Christ.  This  Roman  Athenseum  was  a  building  where  paid  teachers  or  profess- 
ors, as  we  would  call  them,  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ;  and  where  literaiy 
productions  were  publicly  read.  It  was  the  highest  educational  establishment  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  empire — ^a  sort  of  university  ;  on  a  small  sciile  indeed, 
compared  with  the  magnilieent  institutions  of  this  name  in  our  times.  When  a 
youth  had  completed  his  provincial  training,  he  would,  if  sufficiently  wealthy,  go 
to  the  Athensum  of  Rome  to  finish  his  education.  Other  cities  of  the  empire 
had  their  Athenieums.  There  was  one  at  Lyons.  The  dark  ages  swept  away 
these  as  nearly  all  other  cultural  establishments  •,  but  when  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge went  forth  again  from  the  cloisters,  we  find  an  Athenieum  at  Marseilles — a 
sort  of  academy  of  belles-lettres.  The  name  was  occasionally  given  U)  similar 
societies  in  other  places  5  but  it  was  rari  ly  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ger- 
many.    There  the  word  Athenasum  has  beeu  chiefly  employed,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
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lect,  for  periodicals  treating  of  topics  connected  with  belles-lettres  and  taste.* 
Tile  Athenieanl  lung  edited  by  Schlegel,  known  by  most  of  yon  as  tbe  anthor  of 
the  History  of  Literature,  has  acquired  great  renown.  There  is  a  periodical  of 
the  same  name  in  London,  bat  in  England  the  term  Atheneum  is  chiefly  nsed 
fur  institutions  connected  in  some  way  with  literature,  or  in  general  of  a  cultural 
character.  The  Atheneum  club  in  London,  was  established  by  artists  and  lite- 
rary men.  The  Athcnroum  in  Liverpool,  in  the  foundation  of  which  the  great 
bnnker-author,  Rosooe,  was  especially  instrumental,  was  probably  the  one  that 
became  the  inciting  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Atbenoium  which 
was  founded  about  the  year  1807.  Both  the  Liverpool  and  Boston  Atheneams 
are  establlshmentB  such  as  I  have  characterized,  and  as  you  are  erecting  here. 


DO  GOOD   IN   YOUS    LIFE-TIME. 

Some  wealthy  men  are  penurious  in  their  charities  daring  life,  reserving  their 
property  for  magnificent  schemes  of  benevolence  after  death.  The  history  of 
these  posthumous  legacies  is  not  very  encouraging,  and  Providence  does  not  set 
the  seal  of  approval  on  that  oovetousness  which  seeks  to  win  the  name  and  rewards 
of  benevolence.  The  Baltimore  Sun  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  Mo- 
Donough  estate: 

*^  A  number  of  papers,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  MoDonough  estate  b£ 
Now  Orleans,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore, 
by  Messrs.  Emory  and  Peterkin,  which  embrace  statements  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  stated  by  gentlemen  of  the  New  Orleans  City  Council  that  ^  the 
inoome  from  the  estate  is  about  $55,000  per  annum,  and  the  expense  about 
$27,000-^leaving  only  $28,000  of  net  revenue,  which  is  $1,000  less  than  the 
taxes  on  the  property  for  the  year  1856.  So  that  the  net  inoome  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  it.* 

Another  member  remarked,  that  the  estate  was  worth  now  about  one-half  what 
it  was  when  McDonough  died— $5,000,000  then,  $2,370,000  now.  We  have  a 
bequest  estimated,  and  fairly  estimated,  as  worth  $2,271,000.  We  have  it  under 
the  control  of  able  and  accomplished  gentlemen,  and  what  are  the  fruits  of  their . 
labors  ?  John  McDonough  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  five  long  years.  In 
a  vain  attempt  to  leave  a  noble  monument  of  charity,  he  made  a  will  as  wonderful 
and  curious  as  it  is  hopelessly  impracticable.  Over  $250,000  have  been  spent  in  liti- 
gation ;  over  $100,000  have  bec^n  spent  in  charges  and  commissions  ;  over  $500,- 
000  have  been  lost  in  interest  and  delays ;  over  $300,000  have  been  lost  in  decay  and 
pillage,  and  depreciation  of  the  princely  domain.  And,  in  short,  these  five  years  past 
have  cost  the  estate  one-lialf  ita  original  value.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  not 
one  dollar  of  charity  has  ever  yet  been  received  by  this  estate,  not  one  pintr  child 
has  ever  yet  been  educated ;  not  one  poor  negro  has  ever  been  sent  to  Liberia ; 
nor  the  teara  and  sorrows  of  one  poor  orphan  boy  ever  yet  been  assuaged.  At 
every  point  and  in  every  way  has  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John  McDonough 
been  frustrated  and  thwarted.  For  the  year  1855,  the  report  of  the  agents  and 
commissioners  informs  us  that  the  revenues  were  $49,000,  whilst  its  expenses 
were  $29,000.  The  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is 
$1,200,000.  In  the  State  of  I^nisiana  $2,270,000.  The  net  revenues  of 
$19,805  have  thus  been  for  1855  but  ^  percent,  of  the  city  property,  and 
but  J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  estate.  The  charges  of  commissions  of  agents,  &o., 
for  1855,  were  near  $15,000,  or  one-third  of  the  gross  revenues  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  revenues.  The  estate  paid  no  city  tax  for  1854,  which  would 
have  been  for  Baltimore's  half  over  $15,000,  and  for  the  whole  $30,000— or  a 
sum  greater  than  the  whole  net  revenue.  Such  are  the  naked  and  startling  facts 
displayed  by  the  report.  Nor  is  the  end  yet;  three  suits  are  now  pending 
against  the  estate,  each  involving  a  large  sum,  and  each  carrying  a  new  burden 
of  expense." 

*  What  we  now  call  Aihenaeum  la  more  frequently  named  In  Germany  a  Mtuevm.  Our 
Fhowmen  have  changed  ihia.  and  the  term,  indicating  a  place  sacred  to  the  muses,  \»  uted 
for  exhibition  rooms  iwcred  to  bearded  women,  stiched  mermaids aud  (he  hke. 
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Xm.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OP  EDUCATION. 


We  have  on  our  table  a  number  of  reports,  inaugural  addresses,  and  treatises 
which  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  Literature  of  Education — which  we 
propose  to  notice  and  from  which  we  shall  make  extracts  hereafter.  We  can 
now  only  find  room  for  the  titles. 

Letters  on  College  Government,  and  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
American  College  system  in  its  present  form,  originally  addressed  to  Hon.  A. 
B.  Meek  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mobile  Register,  by  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
LL.D.    New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand.     1855.     104  pages. 

Report  on  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  made 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Univeraity  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.D;  New  York. 
1856.    104  pages. 

A  Complete  System  of  Education.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the 
American  Academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  January  19,  1853,  by  Samuel  A. 
Eliot    Boston.     1853.     19  pages. 

Cambridge  Essays,  contributed  by  members  of  the  University,  1855. 
London:  J.  W.  Parker  &  Sons,  oct.  308  pages.  The  article  on  General  Educa- 
tion and  Classical  Studies  contains  valuable  suggestions  which  we  shall  transfer 
to  our  pages. 

Oxford  Essays.  Contributed  by  members  of  the  University,  1856.  Lon- 
don: J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.    312  pages. 

The  article  on  National  Education  by  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,"  late  Princi- 
pal of  Kneller  Hall  Training  School  is  a  masterly  review  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cational parties  on  England  at  this  time. 

CoNTiirBDTiONS  TO  THE  Causb  OP  EDUCATION.  By  Jamcs  Pillans,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Edinburgh.     591  pages.    London:  Longman,  1856. 

DisciPLiNA  Rediviva  :  or  Hints  and  Helps  for  Teachers  leaving  school  By 
Rev.  J.  S.  Gilderdale.    London:  Bell  &,  Dalby.     271  pages. 

Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning;  a  practical  Essay  on 
Liberal  Education.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.  D.  London:  Bell  &  Dalby,  1856. 
259  pages. 

The  Educators  Instruments.  Hints  on  Method,  School  Government  &o. 
By  G.  C.  Drew.    London :  Judd  &,  Glass.     1856. 

Lectures  on  Education.  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   London:  J.  W.  Parker  &  Sons.     1855.    316  pages. 

The  Bedford  Schools  and  Charities  oy  Sir  Willlam  Harper.  By 
Jamce  Wyatt.    London:  Longman.    1856. 

A  little  piece  of  property  in  London,  being  a  part  of  an  estate  left  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harper  of  Bedford,  to  endow  a  free  school  in  that  town,  and  originally 
lea.sed  for  £12  per  annum,  has  improved  in  value  so  as  to  produce  in  1855  a 
rental  of  £13,000. 

Collegiate  and  Professorial  Teaching  and  Disoiplinb:  By  E.  B.  Pusey, 
D.D.     London :  J.  H.  Parker,     1854.     217  pages. 
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Oxford  Refork  and  Oxford  Professors.  By  Ueniy  ILVaughan.  Lon- 
don: J.  U.  Porker.     1854.     120  pages. 

The  End  and  Means  of  a  Liberal  Education.  An  Inaugural  Address^ 
delivered  July  11,  1854.  By  M.  B.  Anderson,  President  of  the  University  of 
Rochester:  1855.     95  pages. 

The  Rensselear  Polytechnic  Institute.  Its  re-organization,  its  condi- 
tions, and  plans  for  the  future.  By  B.  Franklin  Greene,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute.    Troy,  N.  Y.     1853.     95  pages. 

Idea  of  the  Xkw  England  College  and  its  Power  op  Culture. — An 
address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  August  5,  1856.  By  Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.D.  Burlington. 
1856.     52  pages. 

The  Scholar  of  the  Past  and  the  Present.  An  Inaugural  Address  to 
the  Students  of  Trinity  College.  By  Samuel  Eliot,  Professor  of  History  and 
Literature.     Hartford.     1856.     30  pages. 

History  of  the  School  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  from  1653  to  the  present  time.  By  Henry  Webb  Dunshee, 
with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.  New  York.  1853. 
120  pages. 

The  Educational  uses  of  Museums  op  Natural  History.  Being  the 
introductory  lecture  of  the  session  of  1853-4.  By  Edward  Forbes  F.  R.  S.^  Lon- 
don: Longman.     1853.     19  pages. 

Industrial  Instruction  on  the  Continent.  Being  the  introductory  lec- 
ture of  the  session  1852-53.  By  Lyon  Piayfair,  C. B.  T.  R.  S.  London:  Long- 
man.    1852.     54  pages. 

The  Life  and  System  op  Peotalozzi.  By  Karl  Von  Raumer.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  J.  Tilleard.     London:  Longman.     1855.     80  pages. 

The  SffiiooL  in  its  Relations  to  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Con- 
gregation. By  Sir  James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth.  London :  John  Murray. 
132  pages. 

The  Educator;  or  the  Home,  the  School  and  the  Teacher.  1856.  London: 
Ward  &  Co. 

The  New  Cratylus  ;  or  Contributions  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Language.  By  John  William  Donaldson  D.D.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker.     1850.     750  pages. 

History  op  Leicestkr  Academy.  By  Emery  Washburn.  Boston :  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co.     1855.     158  pages. 

Quarter  Century  Celebration  of  Illinois  College.  Historical  dis- 
course.    By  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.     62  pages. 

Cretins  and  Cretinisji.  Prize  Essiiy  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
George  S.  Blackie,  M.  D.     Edingburgh:  1855.     70  pages. 

The  Present  Aspect  op  the  Scottish  Education  Question.  With  a 
Historical  Survey.     By  Layman.     Edinburgh:  1856.    40  pages. 

Monticello  Female  Seminary.    Historical  address  delivered  in  Monticello, 
111.,  June  27,  1855,  at  the  seventeenth  Anniversary  of  Monticello  Female  Sem- 
inary.     By  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  first  Principal  of  the  Institution.    New 
York :  J.  F.  Trow.     1856.     32  pagos. 


XIV.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetieer^  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  ^  World. 
Edited  by  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Baldwin,  assisted  by  several  other  gentlemen; 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippiucott  &  Co.,  1855.    Large  8vo.  pp.  2,182. 

This  extcDsiYe  Gazetteer  is  based  upon  "Johnston's  Geographical  Dictiona- 
ry," the  English  "Imperial  Gazetteer,"  and  for  the  United  States,  upon  the 
"  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,"  by  the  editors  of  the  present  volume.  It  is 
the  result  of  great  labor,  ability  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  for  fullness 
and  accuracy,  combined  with  compactness,  surpasses  any  work  of  the  kind  from 
the  American  press.  It  has  a  merit  of  a  high  and  peculiar  character,  in  giving 
the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  on  principles  now  generally  received 
by  the  bt>st  authorities.  We  have  consulted  it  often,  with  great  satisiaction, 
and  recommend  its  introduction  into  all  libraries  of  reference. 

2. — Appktons  Cyclopedia  of  Biography.  American  editum^  edited  by  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.  Large  8vo. 
pp.  1,058. 

This  work  is  a  re-publication  of  the  English  Cyclopedia  edited  by  Rich,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  Americans  by  Dr. 
Hawks.  We  have  had  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  satis- 
jlaction.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Teachers'  Books  of  Refer- 
ence as  well  as  to  the  hbrary  of  its  general  reader. 

3. — English  Grammar.  The  English  Language  in  its  elements  and  forms,  with 
a  History  of  its  origin  and  development,  designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Reuistd  and  enlarged  by  William  C.  Fowler,  New  York;  Harper  k  Brothers, 

1855.  8vo.  pp.  754. 

Prof.  Fowler  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  English 
Grammar  in  this  philosophical  treatise.  We  know  of  no  better  text-book  for 
our  Colleges  and  higher  Seminaries  of  learning,  or  for  the  private  studer.t  of  the 
English  language  in  its  history  and  present  developement.  It  will  be  found  a 
very  interesting  book  even  to  the  general  reader. 

4. — The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc,  etc.,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  appUcaiions  of  the 
Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  etc.  By  Francis  GuRney  Smith,  M.  D.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  engravings  on  wood.    Philadelphia:  Blauchard  &  Lea, 

1856.  8vo.  pp.  724. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  treatise  has  achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  Lec- 
turer and  Teacher  in  the  London  University,  and  as  a  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical writer  on  subjects  of  physiology  iu  all  its  departments.  Wo  have  consul- 
ted no  treatise  on  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
as  this  of  Dr.  Carpenter ;  and  the  American  scholar  is  under  great  obligations 
to  Blanchard  &,  Lea,  for  bringing  out  an  edition  of  the  Enghsh  work,  with 
artistic  illustrations  in  such  fine  style. 

5. — An  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography.  Constructed  by  William  Hughes,  and 
edited  by  George  Long,  with  a  sketch  of  ancient  geography,  and  other  editions^  by 
the  American  editor ,  containing  fifty-two  majts  and  plans  on  twenty-six  plates,  with 
an  Index  of  places;  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1856.     8vo. 

The  title-page  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  book.    The  maps 

are  clearly  drawn,  and  some  of  them  have  an  interest  quite  new ;  e.  g.  that  showing 
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the  ideas  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  world  at  various  intervals}  from  Homer  to 
Ptolemy.  The  topographical  plans  of  ancient  places,  battles  and  marches,  will  also 
convey  new  information  to  many  readers,  and  will  form  a  very  enhghtening  ad- 
junct to  classical  reading  and  study.  Prof.  Long,  was  for  a  short  period  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Virginia,  having  been  invited  to  that  poet  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  The  classical  scholarship  of  this  countiy  sustained  a  great  loss 
by  his  return  to  England.  !Mr.  Hughes  has  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
''the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  his  delineations  of  maps.  This  Atlas  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  helps  to  classical  scholarship,  and  to  all  libraries  of  reference. 

6. — The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.  D.,  Lieut, 
U.  S.  N;  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1865.     8vo.  pp.  274. 

This  volume  by  Lieut.  Maury,  contains  the  least  technical  and  most  widely 
interesting  statements  of  discoveries  and  conclusions  in  tlie  new  science  which 
the  author  lias  inaugurated,  and  already  carried  far  towards  substantial  com- 
pleteness. It  is  profoundly  interesting,  as  a  monument  both  of  wise  and  per- 
severing individual  effort,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  grand  and  mag^ 
nificently  useful  science  of  which  it  speaks. 

7. — Elements  of  Physical  and  Political  Gtography.  Designed  as  a  texi-hook 
for  schools  and  academies.  By  Cornelius  S.  Carteb,  A.  M. ;  Boston :  Hick- 
ling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1855.     12mo.  pp.  342. 

A  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  compiled  from  A.  Keith  Johnston^ 
Milner  &  Petennann.  Designed  to  Accompany  Cariee's  "  Elements  of  Physical 
Geography.''^  By  C.  S.  Cartee,  A.  M. ;  Boston :  liickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1866. 
8vo.  thirteen  maps.   ' 

This  volume  contains  a  compendium  of  much  matter  usually  contained  in 

school  geog^phies,  here  named  Political  Geography ;  and  as  introductory  to  it, 

a  system  of  Physical  Geography,  both  as  to  the  whole  earth,  and  as  to  the 

special  features  of  each  of  the  "  grand  divisions."    The  Atlas,  a  separate  work, 

consists  of  various  maps  mainly  illustrative  of  the  physical  section  of  the  book, 

prepared  from  the  best  sources ;  and  very  clearly  and  handsomely  engraved. 

8. — Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Georgb  W.  Fitch;  Xew  Yoik: 
J.  H,  Colton  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  223. 

Seasonable  notice  is  taken,  in  the  preface  of  this  book,  of  the  want  of  text- 
books and  instruction  in  the  peculiar  classification  and  generalizations,  which 
constitute  Physical  Geography.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  acquire  the  mass 
of  detail  which  makes  up  the  usual  geography  of  schools ;  but  it  is  no  less 
necessary,  at  least  for  advanced  classes,  to  acquire  the  notions  respecting  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  operations  of  water,  wind  and  fire,  the  ar- 
rangements of  Flora  and  Fauna,  which  ii^  the  hands  of  Humboldt  and  other 
physicists,  have  added  so  much  of  value,  thoroughness  and  interest,  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  our  power  over  its  masses  and  forces. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  body  of  information,  so  digested  and  arranged 
as  to  render  it  available  for  the  higher  classes  of  schools  and  academies ;  who 
cannot  fail,  if  tlie  book  is  assisted  by  the  collateral  facts  and  comments  which 
an  intelligent  teacher  can  supply,  to  find  at  once  instruction,  interest  and 
amusement,  in  the  study. 

9.—  The  Geography  of  Nature ;  or^  The  World  aa  it  is.   By  M.  Tulliet. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  a  lady.    Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  &  BrowTi, 
1850      12mo.  pp.  Gil. 

A  compact  and  extensive  mass  of  information  as  to  nations,  manners,  the 
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animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  the  various  facts  and  phenomena  of  in-organic 
natarOf  the  mass  of  which  is  arranged  under  a  compound  classification  partly 
by  countries  and  partly  by  natural  territorial  divisions. 

10. — A  System  of  Physical  Geography.  To  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  United  States.  By  D.  M.  Warrex;  Phila- 
delphia: H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  1866.    4to.  pp.  92. 

This  work,  in  the  common  and  convenient  school  atlas  form,  contains  an  out- 
line of  physical  geography,  compiled  from  the  latest  and  highest  European  and 
American  aufthorities,  with  many  illustrations,  and  several  valuable  maps. 

11. — Physical  Geography,  for  Families  and  Schools^  by  R.  M.  Tornlik.  Revised 
with  additions,  by  William  L.  Oaob,  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Mu^ros 
&  Co.  1855.  12  mo.  pp.  159. 

This  is  a  short  compend  of  the  chief  fiicts  in  the  various  departments  of  Phy- 

sical  Geography,  intended  for  beginners  in  the  study. 

12. — Tfie  Becent  Progress  of  Astronomy;  especiaUy  in  the  United  States.  By 
EUAS  LooMis,  LL.  D.  Third  edition,  mostly  re- written  and  enlarged;  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  396. 

A  plain  and  succinct  statement  of  recent  astronomical  discovery,  together 
with  short  and  cautious  discussions  of  conclusions  based  upon  them.  The  work 
containB  also  an  account  of  astronomical  observatories,  and  of  gentlemen  now 
engaged  in  making  optical  instruments — ^within  the  United  States.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  volume  for  the  general  reader  and  for  school  and  village  li- 
braries. 

13. — Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  John  A.  Porteb,  M.  D.  Professor  in  Tale 
College.     12  mo.  N.  Y.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1856. 

The  position  held  by  the  author  of  this  elementary  treatise  as  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Organic  Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
the  scientific  character  of  his  work.  We  have  examined  it  with  reference  to 
its  qualities  as  a  school-book,  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  beginnera  in  the 
study  of  a  science  which  to  many  even  of  college  students  is  as  obscure  in  no- 
menclature and  symbols  as  it  is  brilliant  in  demonstrations.  As  a  text-book  for 
the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  academies  we  regard  the  work  as  deserving  of 
high  praise.  The  language  is  dear  and  concise,  the  illustrations  are  well  cho- 
sen and  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  natural  and  methodic.  While  the  techni- 
cal terms  of  Chemistry  are  explained  sufficiently  to  .introduce  the  student  to 
more  extended  treatises  in  the  science,  they  are  not  employed  so  much  as  to 
imj^ede  his  progress  at  the  outset  of  his  course.  For  example :  sulphate  of  soda 
is  called  by  this  name  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  not  by  its  s3rmbol  KO,  SO, 
although  in  ten  pages  (129-139)  the  laws  of  combination,  the  symbols,  and  the 
doctrine  of  equivalents  are  clearly  made  known,  and  in  an  Appendix  the  chemi- 
cal formulas  are  given  for  all  substances  before  referred  to.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  authonB  style  in  presenting  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  subject,  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Organic  Chemistry  may  be  cited  in  which  the  theory  of  substitu- 
tions is  propounded.  The  more  recent  applications  of  Chemistry  to  Art  in  the 
Daguerreotype,  the  Telegraph,  and  the  manu&cture  of  Aluminium  are  well 
treated  ot,  and  in  general  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and  oth- 
er useful  arts  have  been  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  entire  work. 

The  volume  is  recommended  to  the  exionination  of  all  who  are  teachers  in 
this  important  branch  of  study. 

14.—^  TimUae  on  English  PunduaUon;  designed  for  Utter-writers^  aiuihors, 
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printers  and  correctors  of  (he  prei^s ;  and  for  Out  use  of  schools  and  academies.  By 
John  Wilsox.  Seventh  edition,  Boston;  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1866.  12  mo. 
pp.  334. 

Mr.  Wilson  has,  we  believe,  enjoyed  a  larg:©  experience  in  the  actual  practice 
of  the  rules  which  he  has  embodied  in  this  clear  and  well  arranged  little  trea- 
tise. He  proceeds,  correctly,  upon  the  ground  that  punctuation  is  essentially 
grammatical  and  not  rhetorical ;  addressed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  through 
hia  eye,  not  intended  to  instruct  a  speaker  in  his  pauses. 

There  is  an  appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  useful  information  upon  capit- 
alization, italics,  and  the  nomenclature  of  printers ;  lists  of  abbreviations  and  of 
various  signs  and  characters :  and  instructions,  both  interesting  and  valuable, 
upon  the  business  which  in  these  days  of  book-making  is  becoming  so  very  gen- 
eral, of  preparing  "  copy"  foi*  printing. 

15. — ExercistiS  on  "Words.  Drngned  as  a  course  ofprariice  on  the  rudiments  of 
Grammar  and  lihHoric.  Bv  Wu-liam  Husselt^  Boston :  Whitemore,  Nilea 
k  Hall,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  225. 

Mr.  Russell,  so  well  and  widely  known  as  a  teacher  of  Elocution  and  Rhetor- 
ic, and  as  editor  of  tiie  first  series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  has 
given  in  tliis  manual  an  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  by  him  during  thirty- 
six  years  of  successful  instruction  in  those  studies.  Mr.  R.  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  hastening  into  print*.  A  book  which  is  the  result  of  a  course  of  ex- 
periments BO  long  and  so  well  pursued  by  so  capable  an  investigator,  could 
BCiU'cely  fail  to  possess  considerable  value;  and  that  this  work  has  both  value 
and  vitfility,  is  further  indicated  by  the  author's  admonition  that  its  usefulness 
requires  active  co-operation  from  teacher  and  student.  This  is  the  advice  of  a 
thinker  and  teacher ;  not  of  a  book-maker. 

16. — Ehmentnry  Moral  kssonsfor  SrJwols  and  Famili<iS.  By  M.  P.  Cowdert, 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Bell,  Cx)ok  &  Co.     12  mo.  pp.  224. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series,  intended  to  meet  the  want  of  actual  train- 
ing in  social  and  moral  duties ;  and  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  there 
should  bo  both  precept  and  example,  (i.  e.,  statement  of  principles  and  exem- 
plifying by  illustrations)  as  much  in  morals  as  in  mathematics. 

It  contains  thirty-one  chapters,  each  headed  with  the  pithy  maxim  whose  les- 
son is  to  be  taught,  and  furnished  with  a  narrative  in  i^oint,  and  a  number  of 
questions  for  enforcement,  and  explanation  and  application  to  which  the  teacher 
is  to  add  at  his  discretion.  The  anecdotes  and  other  matter  are  ma<?tly  quite 
new  and  interesting,  and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  book  unexceptionable. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  able  and  valuable  essay  in  a  department  of  training  too  much 
neglected,  yet  certainly  not  loss  important  than  any,  and  must  prove  a  very  ef- 
ficient auxiliary  and  stimulus,  not  only  to  scholars,  but  to  teachfjre  also.  The 
author  has  had  a  long  and  large  experience  in  the  instruction,  administration, 
and  improvement  of  pu))lic  schools. 

17. — Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By  IIubbard  WiNSLOW,  New  York; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  480. 

Tliis  class-book  is  arranged  upon  a  somewhat  new  but  distinct  plan  Including, 
First,  the  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  conct^nied  in  moral  action ;  Second^ 
the  analvsis  of  the  methods  and  directions  of  that  action  ;  Third,  a  summary  of 
the  theory  of  right  moral  action;  and  Fourth,  a  code  of  the  chief  practical  mor- 
al duties  incumbent  upon  those  in  the  various  human  relations.  Its  basis  of 
procedure  is  chietiy  the  Scotch  philosophy  of  Stewart,  Brown  &  Reid,  with  some 
reference  to  Hamilton. 
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18. — Outlines  of  Moral  Science.  By  Archibau)  Alexander,  D.  D.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner,  1855.     12  ipo.  pp.  272. 

Dr.  Alexander's  last  illness  prevented  him  from  adding  the  fin^  corrections 
to  this  manual.  Yet,  with  no  noticeable  exceptions,  it  is  entirely  his  composi- 
tion ;  and  presents  in  a  compact  elementary  form  the  system  of  ethics,  wliich 
was  the  result  of  his  half  century  of  study  and  teaching  in  that  and  its  cognate 
fields  of  philosophical  and  religious  knowledge. 

19. — The  Principles  of  Metaphysics  and  EOiical  Science  applied  to  the  Eviden- 
ces of  Religion.  By  Feancis  Bowen',  A,  M.,  Boston ;  Hickiing,  Swan  &  Brown, 
1855.  12  mo.  pp.  487. 

Prof  Bowen  has  prepared  this  volume,  chiefly  as  a  text-book  for  Colleges, 
from  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  before  the  Lowell  Association. 
It  is  an  ex^nination  of  the  argument  for  Christianity  from  philosophical  premi- 
ses ;  commencing  with  the  statement  of  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
metaphysical  science,  and  concluding  with  the  grouping  together  of  the  various 
evidences  of  a  Revelation. 

20. — Seed-grain  for  thought  and  Discussion.  A  Compilation.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
C.  Lowell,  Boston;  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1866.     2  vol.,  12  mo.  pp.  360  each. 

This  is  a  systematized  collection  of  maxims,  and  short  statements  of  theory 
or  belief,  upon  life  and  morals ;  sometimes  from  authors  of  strong  practical 
character  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  oftener  from  the  free  nervous  thinkers  of  the  mod- 
em Englisli  school,  as  Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Helps,  Martineau  and  Sterling;  and 
oftener  yet  from  somewhat  transcendental,  reflective,  or  affectional  writers  like 
DeSales,  Fenelon,  Madame  Guyon,  Upham,  W.  Von  Humboldt,  &c.  As  a  re- 
pository of  suggestions  upon  wliich  to  base  conversational  discussions  for  the 
higher  classes  especially  of  female  schools,  the  work  must  possess  considerable 
value  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  competent  to  the  requisite  oral  explanation  and 
comment 

21. — A  Collection  of  College  words  and  Customs.  By  B.  H.  Hall.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition,  Cambridge;  John  Bartlett.     12  mo.  pp.  508. 

This  is  an  entertaining  and  curious  dictionary  of  the  sometimes  forcibly  figu- 
rative slang,  and  fimtastic  customs,  in  which  the  exuberant  spirits  of  under- 
graduates find  a  harmless  and  comical  vent  It  is  surprisingly  full ;  and  must 
interest  all  whose  college  reminiscences  are  lively  or  pleasant,  and  is  withal 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  language  and  the  nomencla- 
ture of  education. 

22. — Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  Jajies  F.  "W. 
Johnston,  M.  A.  Aa  With  a  complete  index  and  American  Preface.  By  Si- 
MON  Brown,  New  York ;  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  381. 

A  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  chemistry  and  geology  of  tlio  various 
materials  used  in  agriculture,  with  the  addition  of  many  &cts  and  statistics  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  to  any  farmer  intelligent  and  pains-taking  enough  to  un- 
derstand and  study  them. 

23. — First  lessons  in  Philosophy ;  or^  the  Science  of  familiar  things.  By 
Thomas  Tate,  F.  R.  S.  A.  American  edition  revised  and  improved.  By  C.  S. 
Cart6e,  a.  M.  Boston;  Hickiing,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856.  12  mo.  pp.  252. 

An  Elementary  course  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy^  for  the  use 
of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  T.  Tate,  F.  R.  A.  S.  American  edition 
revised  and  improved.  By  C.  S.  Cartee,  A.  M.  Boston;  Hickiing,  Swan  & 
Brown,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  528. 

Professor  Tate  has  long  been  familiarly  and  favorably  known  as  a  practical 
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teacher  in  the  Batteraea  Normal  School  and  the  Kneller  Hall  Training  College^ 
and  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Educational  Expositor,  now  merged  in  the  En- 
glish JoumtA  of  Education.  He  lias  recently  received  a  retiring  pension  from 
the  English  goremment 

The  first  of  the  treatises  is  a  condensed  explanation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  truths  of  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  illustrated 
with  many  examples  and  experiments,  often  chosen  from  amongst  instances  fa* 
miliar  to  all. 

The  second  treatise  is  intended  to  follow  the  above ;  being  a  friller  and  more 

extended  course  of  lessons,  by  the  same  author,  of  like  character,  and  in  the 

same  departments  of  natural  science. 

24. — Pkytiolof^y  and  Calisthenics,  For  Schools  and  Families,  By  Cath- 
arine E.  Beegher,  New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers,  1856.     16  mo.  pp.  250. 

Containing  a  system  of  school  physiology,  prepared  with  a  careful  avoidance 

of  unnecessary  technics,  and  followed  by  the  plates  and  directions  for  a  oourie 

of  calisthenics.    There  is  also  a  variety  of  useful  general  information  on  the 

subject  of  preserving  health. 

25. — Calisthenics  ;  or  the  Elements  of  bodily  culture  on  Pestalozzian  prin- 
ciples;  a  contribution  to  practical  education.  By  Henbt DeLaspee,  London; 
Diolton  &  Co.,  58  Holbom  HilL  1*70  pages  of  letter  press,  and  137  plates,  with 
2,000  drawings. 

TVe  procured  a  copy  of  this  book  from  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  because 
we  saw  at  a  glance  through  its  numerous  illustrations,  that  it  was  a  systematic 
presentation  of  a  system  of  in-door,  and  out-of-door  exercises  for  children,  asf 
well  as  for  youth  and  adults  which  we  had  tried  with  advantage  under  the  in- 
struction of  Prof.  E.  Langdon — a  teacher  in  tliis  department  whom  we  take 
tliis  occasion  to  commend  to  individuals  of  sedentary  habits,  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers of  youth,  and  especially  to  students  in  college,  and  to  the  principals  of 
schools  for  girls.  The  author,  M.  Laspee,  claims  that  his  book  unfolds  a  system 
'of  bodily  culture,  analagous  to  that  which  Pestalozzi  adopted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties;  and  without  presenting  his  argument  here,  or  his 
system  in  detail,  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  tlie  method  prescribed 
and  illustrated  in  this  work  by  more  than  2000  figures,  are  the  best  we  have 
seen  tried,  or  rather  the  best  whicli  we  have  tried,  in  our  own  person,  and  seen 
tried  with  young  children,  for  the  safe  and  varied  Exercise  of  muscles  and  joints 
which  are  too  much  out  of  use  in  men  or  cliildren  of  sedentary  habits.  This 
book  is  altogether  the  best  contribution  we  have  seen  made  to  bodily  culture. 
Wo  hope  the  author  or  publisher  will  bring  out  an  edition  in  this  country.  The 
book  is  sold  by  Appleton  A  Co.,  for  $6,00. 

26. — The  Teacher^ s  Guide  to  Illustration  ;  a  manual  to  accompany  Hol- 
brookes School  Apparatus.  By  P.  C.  Brownell,  Hartford;  Holbrook  School 
Apparatus  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  156. 

A  very  clear  and  well  arranged  collection  of  directions  and  questions  with 
answers,  showing  the  methods  of  using  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus  for  illus- 
trating to  the  scholar^s  eye  the  principles  of  natural  science  and  mathematica 
The  value  of  visible  illustrations  as  a  means  of  permanently  fixing  knowledge 
in  children's  minds  can  hardly  be  overrated ;  and  we  know  of  no  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus likely  to  be  so  cheaply  and  widely  useful  as  Holbrook's.  It  is  sold  not 
only  by  the  set,  but  by  the  less  or  greater  number  of  pieces;  and  is  really  so 
inexpensive  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  every  school. 
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27. — Fir$t  Ussons  in  the  History  of  tJu  United  States,  Compiled  for  the 
use  of  Common  Schools,  By  a  Practical  Teacher,  Boston :  Hickling,  Swan 
&,  Brown,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  196. 

A  plainly  stated  summary  of  our  national  history,  in  the  latter  part  of  which 

the  successive  administrations  are  narrated  in  separate  chapters;  with  a  set  of 

questions,  and  a  chronological  table. 

28.— First  Lessons,  in  English  Composition.  By  Mrs.  Spencer  Sutth 
Boston :  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856.  12  mo.  pp.  131. 

This  is  an  elementary  book,  intended  to  habituate  young  scholars  to  correct- 
ness, in  the  use  of  words  and  the  preparation  of  manuscript.  Short  lists  of 
words  are  given,  to  be  written  on  the  slate  and  afterwards  to  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  blanks  left  in  sentences  immediately  following,  which 
are  also  to  be  written  as  filled,  with  due  attention  to  capitals,  paragraphing,  &c. 

29. — A  First  Class  Reader;  consisting  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
biographical  and  rritical  notices  of  the  autftors.  By  G.  S.  Hillard.  Boston : 
Hickling,  Swan  &  Brown,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  504. 

This  collection  is  made  with  the  best  taste,  and  judgment,  firom  the  best 

English  and  American  authors,  expressly  for  reading  in  the  advanced  classes  of 

public  and  private  schools.    The  notices  of  the  various  authors  are  carefully 

compiled,  and  contain  much  Information. 

30. — The  Constitutional  Text-book  :  A  practical  and  familiar  exposition 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^  for  the  vse  of  Schools^  Academies 
end  Colleges.  By  Truhai^  Shefpard.  Philadelphia:  Childs  &  Peterson, 
1853.     12mo.  pp.  324. 

Few  understand  the  excessive  ignorance  as  to  the  precise  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  also  of  the  United  States  and  State  Statutes^  which  prevails 
amongst  the  very  large  majority  of  our  people.  The  present  volume  is  inten- 
ded particularly  to  remedy  this  most  unfreeman-like  defect,  by  furnishing  an 
explanation  of  the  Constitution  suitable  for  supplying  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  the  higher  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning. 

31. — Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture.  By  J.  P.  Norton,  Professor  of 
Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  CoUege.  C.  M.  Saxton  &.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1855.  208 
pages,  12  mo. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  10th  thousand  of  this  admirable  work,  the 
production  of  a  scholar  of  rare  abilities,  and  still  rarer  powers  of  adapting  his 
great  acquisitions  to  the  wants  of  practical  men.  His  early  death  is  still  wide- 
ly lamented,  but  tliis  volume  and  the  various  essays  which  at  different  times 
appeared  from  his  pen,  will  for  many  years  to  come,  remain  as  standard  guides 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of  agriculture.  No  one 
will  be  prejudiced  against  "  Book-Farming"  who  reads  and  practices  the  in- 
structions of  this  volume. 

32. — An  Historical  Atlas.  By  J.  E.  Worcester,  Boston :  Brown,  Taggart  & 
Chase,  1856. 

We  welcome  a  new  issue  of  this  admirable  work,  as  a  valuable  help  to  the 
private  student,  to  the  editor,  to  the  teacher,  and  the  general  reader.  It  em- 
braces twelve  charts,  representing  Univetsal  History,  Mythology,  Sacred  His- 
tory, Ancient  and  Modem  Chronology,  the  Sovereigns  of  all  Nations,  English, 
French,  German  and  American  History,  and  Biography.  For  exact  information 
and  ready  reference,  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  price,  or  within  the 
same  compass,  ha^*  so  valuable. 
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33. — The  BritUh  Etwyitta :  foith  Prefaeea^  HUtoriedl  and  Biograpkieal. 
By  A.  Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.,  Boeton :  Little,  Brown  &  Go. 

We  have  received  from  the  publiahers  the  Tatlsb,  4  Vols.,  and  Spectator 
8  vols.,  of  this  beautifbl  library  edition  of  the  British  Essayists  and  for  paper, 
type,  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  cheapness,  we  can  recommend  the  series  for  pri- 
vate and  public  libraries. 

34. — Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  By  John  Loturop  Motley,  3  Yols.  8  mo. 
N.  Y. :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856. 

Few  periods  in  history  are  more  interesting  to  republicans  everywhere,  than 
the  time  of  "  the  great  agony"  through  which  the  commonwealth  of  Holland 
was  ushered  into  life.  No  scholar  needs  to  be  informed  of  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Motleys  undertaking.*  To  depict  in  living  colors  the  exciting  events  which 
occurred  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  16th  century,  to  analyze  the  characters 
which  "  sowed  the  wind"  and  "reaped  the  whirlwind,"  to  philosophize  upon 
the*  relations  of  those  great  commotions  to  the  future  and  the  past  was  a  wor- 
thy theme.  The  execution  of  the  work  has  been  equal  to  the  task.  Graphic 
in  its  delineations,  accurate  in  its  judgments  and  profoimd  in  its  reflections,  this 
record  of  the  republic  of  the  Lowlands  will  hold  the  attention  of  every  reader 
and  reward  the  examination  of  every  scholar. 

Mr.  Motleys  account  of  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Leyden  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  our  pages.  His  account  of  the  state  of  education  at  the  bc- 
gimiing  of  the  16th  century  and  particularly  his  description  of  those  quaint 
Mechanics  Institutes,  the  Guilds  of  Rhetoric,  which  were  once  so  important  es- 
tablishments, we  purpose  hereafter  to  transcribe. 

35. — Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature ;  embracing  personal  and  a^Ucdl 
notices  of  authors,  and  selections  from  their  writings,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  day ;  with  portraits^  aulngraphy,  and  other  illustrations.  By 
EvERET  A.  DuYCKiNCK  and  Gkoroe  L.  Dcyckixck.  2  vols,  royal  octavo ;  676x 
780  pages.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1856. 

This  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  American  literature  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  both  public  and  private  libraries ;  and  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  research,  accuracy  and  taste  of  the  editors.  It  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not  errors  of  omission  and  commission  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
work — ^names  introduced  of  authors  and  works,  which  the  world  has  willing- 
ly let  die,  and  others  omitted,  which  have  contributed  to  the  permanent  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  race.  But  such  errors  may  be  corrected  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  and  whether  corrected  or  not,  the  work  has  a  permanent  val- 
ue, and  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 

36. — English  Traits.  By  Ralph  W.  Emersox,  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
ft  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  312  pages. 

Mr.  Emerson  visited  England  £rst  in  1833,  and  again  by  invitation  of  the 
Mechanics  Institutes  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  1847.  His  observations 
and  reflections  at  both  these  times  are  agreeably  and  pointedly  stated  in  nine- 
teen chapters,  arrayed  under  such  titles  as  Land,  Race,  Manners,  Truth,  "Wealth, 
The  Times,  Aristocracy,  &c.  His  cl^aptor  on  universities,  we  shall  copy  in  our 
next  number. 

37. — Memorials  of  his  Time.  By  Henry  Cockburn,  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1856.     12  mo.  pp.  442. 

This  charming  picture  of  men  and  manners  in  the  capitol  of  Scotland  in  its 
brightest  days,  affords  some  extracts  descriptive  of  the  High  School,  the  Uni- 
versity,  and  the  teachers  and  professors  of  that  period,  which  we  hope  to  trans- 
fer to  our  pages. 


XV.  aUESTlONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


We  are  in  the  way  of  receiying  frequent  letters  asking  for  information  re- 
Bpccting  educational  matters,  which  we  are  ever'  ready  to  give  as  far  as  our 
knowledge,  and  engagements  will  enable  us  to  do.  As  in  some  instances  the 
information  sought  is  of  general  interest,  or  at  least  may  be  of  use  to  other  in- 
quirers, we  have  concluded  to  open  a  department  for  the  publication  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  educational  topics  in  this  Journal — to  which  we  invite 
contributions  from  all  interested. 

QUBOTION  1.  What  are  the  best  authorities  for  the  History  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Academical  Degrees? 

Answer. — ^The  best  compendium  on  the  subject  wliich  we  own,  is  ProC 
Maiden's  work,  entitled  "  Ox  thb  Origin  of  Universities  and  Acadejucal 
Dbgrebs.  London:  John  Taylor.  1835."  ProC  Maiden  refers  to  the  Mow- 
ing authorities. 

Mbinbr's  History  of  the  UKivEBsrnES  of  Europe.  (Geschichto  der 
Enstehung  und  Entwickelung  der  Hohen  Schulcn  unsers  Erdtheils;  Gottin- 
genu     1805.) 

CoHRiNGn  Db  Antiquitattbus  Acadbhicis  Dissertationes  Septem  cum 
SupPLEiiENTis.  Conring^us  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Helmestad, 
Ibundtd  by  Julius  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg  in  15*76.  His  disserta- 
tions were  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  orations,  on  occasions  of  academ- 
ical solemnity.  The  second  edition,  which  he  published  with  the  supplements, 
bears  the  date  1674. 

lo.  Christ.  Ittbri  Mokno-Prancopurtbnsis  Db  Honoribus  sive  Gradibus 
AcADEiucis  Li^ER.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  a  small  duodecimo ;  the 
second  a  quarto.  The  latter  bears  the  date  1698.  In  almost  all  matters  of  an- 
tiquity, Itter  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Conringius.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
second  edition  is  Erici  Mauritii  De  Honorum  Academioorum  Origme  Oratio, 
which  contains  a  dear  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Conringius. 

Heuuanni  Bibliotheca  Historica  AcADEiacA,  appended  to  the  Goettin- 
gen  edition  of  Conringius.  In  this  work  is  a  short  summary  of  the  contents 
of  Du  BouUay's  History  of  the  University  of  Paris.        ^ 

Geschichte  DBS  RoinscHEN  Rechts  ih  mtttel  alter,  etc.  History  of 
the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Frederic  Charles  von  Savigny.  The 
third  volume  of  this  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Ancient  Universities  of 
Europe,  especially  of  Bologna. 

For  the  English  Universities: 

Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literaturs,  Education  and  Untvebt 
SITT  Refork.    By  Sir  William  Hamilton:  Harper  €  Brothera     1853. 

Newuan's  Translation  of  Huberts  English  Universities,  3  vols.  Lon- 
don: Pickering.    1843. 

Report  of  Cahbridoe  Uniyersitt  Commission.    1852. 

Report  of  Oxford  University  Commission.    1852. 

Report  of  Scotland  Universities  Commission.    1831. 

Report  of  Dublin  Univbbsity  Commission.    1863. 


BARNAED^S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Aircnlar. 

With  the  number  for  December,  1856,  the  Sxcohd  Voltjmx,  or  First  Yxas 
of  the  AxBRiCAif  Journal  OF  Education,  projected  and  conducted  by  the  under- 
signed, is  completed.  Circumstances  not  anticipated  at  the  outset,  have  changed 
somewhat  the  form  of  publication,  but  have  not  affected  materially  the  charac- 
ter, or  diminished  the  amount  or  value  of  the  educational  discussion  and  sta- 
tistics given  to  bis  subscribers.  The  two  volumes  contain  fiAeen  hundred 
pages  in  various  type,  or  at  least  two  thousand  pages  of  the  type  and  style 
originally  adopted  and  circulated  as  a  specimen  of  the  work,  together,  with  nine 
^portraits  on  steel,  and  flAy-siz  illustrations  on  wood.  The  Contents  of  the 
seven  numbers  and  the  Index  to  the  two  volumes,  are  referred  to  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  range  of  discussion  and  information  embraced  in  the  plan. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and  should  the 
health  of  the  present  Editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  the  publication  will  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  years  longer,  or  until  the  issue  often  vd- 
umed^  conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volumes  I.  and  II.  It  will  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  undersigned,  to  include  in  the  series,  when  completed, 
the  history  and  condition  of  systems  and  institutions  of  public  instruction  In 
every  civilized  state,  an  account  of  the  leading  schools  of  every  grade,  and  an 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the  various  agencies  by  which  the  education  of  the 
American  people  can  be  improved  and  perfected,  together  with  the  biography  of 
eminent  educators  and  teachers,  and  of  benefactors  and  promoters  of  learning, 
science  and  literature,  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  PUBLISHEB. 

Thb  Axbrican  Journal  of  Education  will  continue  to  be  published  by  the 
undersigned,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  substantially 
on  the  plan  pursued  in  Volumes  I.  and  II. 

Volumes  III.  and  IV.,  [for  1857,]  will  consist  of  four  Numbers,  to  be  issued 
quarterly^  viz.,  on  the  15th  of  March,  June,  September  and  December.  Each 
Number  will  contain  at  least  ?50  pages. 

Each  Number  will  be  embellished  with  at  least  one  portrait  of  an  eminent 
teacher  or  promoter  and  benefactor  of  education,  literature  or  science,  and  with 
wood  cuts  illustrative  of  recent  improvements  in  buildings,  apparatus  and  fur- 
niture, designed  for  educational  purposes. 

TERMS. 

For  a  8INCILR  copy,  one  year,  (1857,)  or  for  Volumes  III.  and  IV.,  (Num- 
bers 8,  9,  10  and  11,)         .  $3.00 

For  Volume  III.,  or  Nos.  8  and  9,  2,00 

For  Volume  IV.,  numbers  10  and  11,  as  published,  and  without  being 

a  subscriber  to  Volume  III., 2.00 

^^  All  iubacriptioni  are  payable  in  advance. 

Exchange  Papers  and  Catalogues  should  be  directed  to  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

All  communications,  intended  for  or  relating  to  the  contents  of  the  Journal, 
should  be  directed  to  the  editor.  All  business  letters  may  be  directed  to  the 
undersigned. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.,  can  be  had  for  $2.00  per  volume,  in  numbers,  or  for 
^.25,  bound  in  cloth. 

A  circular,  containing  the  Contents  and  Index  of  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  will  be 
sent  by  mail  to  any  one  making  request  for  the  same. 

^^*'  Pottage  of  the  Journal,  if  paid  quarterly  or  annually  in  advancb,  is 
SIX  cents  per  number.  The  Numbers  will  be  sent  to  Subscrbers,  preb  of 
POSTAGE,  on  receiving  twenty  cents  in  addition  to  the  subscription  price. 

December,  1856.  F    C.  BROWNELL,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Abssnck  from  tchooli,  444,  504,  535,  545. 
Abbott,  A.  A.,  addreM  by,  643. 
Adornment  of  school-ruoins,  630. 
Accentuation  of  Latin,  109. 
Academical  degrees,  origin  of,  747. 
Academies,  41, 485,  5'23. 

Lawrence  Academy,  41. 

Williston  Seminanr,  173. 

Free  Academy  at  Norwich,  665. 
Agnew.  J.  H.,  on  religious  instruction,  172. 
Agricultural  Education,  716. 
Alabama,  Public  schools  in  1855, 257. 

Educational  funds,  357. 

Difficulties  peculiar  to,  357. 

Reasons  for  persevering,  258. 

ResulU  of  personal  visits.  :258. 

Teachers'  Convention,  734. 
Albany,  Dudley  Observatory  at,  505. 
Alexander,  A.,  moral  science,  743. 
Algebra,  for  Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  177. 
Allen,  D.  O.,  notice  of.  53. 
Allyn.  R.,  report  of,  544. 
Al^abet-sehool,  689. 
Amrican  Aas.  for  Adv.  of  Eflucation,  433. 

Meeting,  Aug  12, 1856.  notice  of,  452. 

Remarks  on  xVational  University,  86. 

Debate  on  Religion  In  public  schools,  153. 
American  College  system,  errors  of,  90. 
American  Woman's  £d.  Association,  406. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  history  of,  19. 

Index  to  lectures  from  1830  to  1855,  341. 

Original  meeting  to  form,  ^. 

First  annual  meeting,  34. 

Constitution,  26. 

First  board  of  officers,  37. 

Table  of  annual  meetings,  29. 

Meeting  of.  Aug.  10. 1856,  notice  of,  432. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  origin  of,  22. 
Aroerioan  University,  remarks  on,  86,  265,  371. 
Anderson,  W.  B.,  on  liberal  education,  73d. 
Analysis,  how  to  train  in,  333. 
Analytical  Geometry,  Polytech.  Sch'I.  Paris,  187. 
Anecdotes,  educational,  E.  Everett,  politeness, 

i07;   Lowell  Mason,  kindness,  106;  Daniel 

Webster,  politeness,  118. 
Anglo-American  race,  399. 
Apparatus,  130,  536.  449. 
Appropriations  for  eduea.  a  wise  ecnnomT,  377. 
Appleion  S..  gift  to  Boston  Library,  296. 
Appletou's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  739. 
Apprenticeship  in  Nassau,  447. 
Architecture,  plan  of,  college  of.  639. 
"  scientific  basis,  634. 

**  neglect  of  study  of.  633. 

"  currtoulnm  for,  69. 

"  coarse  of  study  to  studenU  in,  64a 

Armsbv,  Dr.,  and  Dudley  Observatory,  602. 
Art,  a  branch  of  education,  587. 

"  training  school  of,  715. 

•*  education,  409,  587. 

"  department  in  England.  715. 

••  *•  "Saxony,  367. 

Aril  and  manufactures,  school  of,  Paris,  90. 

*       *    trades,  connection  of,  100. 

A*!     "    •    .".    •p'»2?>»  of.  France,  98,  368. 
Astronomical  clock,  361. 

Astronomical  Journal,  604. 

Observatory,  608. 

^  Observatioos,  600. 


Astronomy,  uses  of,  address  on,  605 

Wonders  of,  007. 

Relations  to  daily  life,  610. 

Geographic  science,  611. 

Questions  of  boundary,  613. 

Commerce  and  navigation,  614. 
Atbenipum.  meaning  of,  735. 
Athens,  a  university.  286. 

"       French  school  of  art  at,  96. 
Atlas  of  classical  geography.  739. 

**     '*   history,  745. 
Attendance,  359,  444.  545,  535,  495. 
Attention  of  a  class,  how  to  secure,  320. 
Attention,  means  of  training,  138. 
Aveyron,  wild  boy  of,  145. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  reading,  216. 

Bailey,  E.,  one  of  originators  of  Amer.  Inst.  25. 

'*    character  of,  as  teacher,  663. 
Baldwin,  T.,  on  Monticello  female  seminary.  738. 
Bomard,  F.  A.  P.,  on  college  government,  737. 
Babbage  C,  diflerence  machine,  616. 
Bache,  A.  D.,  address  at  Albany,  603. 
Bard,  Samuel,  address  by,  473. 
Barnard,  H.,  address  in,  1838,  678. 
*'    address  in  1856.  672. 
Barnard's  School  Architecture,  496, 532, 641, 720. 
Barnes,  H.  H.,  report  by,  531. 
Bartlett,  E.,  character  of  W.  Colburn,  312. 
Bntchelder,  Mr.,  appearance  of  W.  Colburn,  314. 
Bates,  J.,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  206. 
Beuth  Councillor,  in  school-rooms,  629. 
Beecher,  C.  E.,  Physiology  and  Colisthentcs.  744. 
Beecher,  C.  E.,  health  of  teacher  and  pupils,  399. 

Educational  career  of,  408. 
Belgium,  chariUble  Congress  in  July  1853,  336. 
Benefactors  of  education,  5&2. 

filandina,  Dudley,  597,  609. 

Donors  to  Dudley  Observatory,  504. 

George  Peabody,  652. 

Founders  of  Norwich  Free  Academy,  671. 

Oliver  Putnam,  685. 

William  Lawrence,  41. 

Samuel  Williston,  173. 
Blackie,  G.  S.,  on  Cretins  and  Cretinism,  738. 
Berlin,  University  of,  origin  of,  271. 
Bible,  text-book  in  Indiana,  485. 

"  "        ••    Free  Academy,  603. 

Bigelow,  S..  notice  of.  52. 
Bigelow,  John  P.,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  304. 
Bindings,  effects  of  gas  on.  213. 
Biography,  Educational,  294, 568. 

Warren,  Colburn,  204. 

Nicholas  Tillinghast,  566. 
Bonnaterre,  M.,  145. 
Book  knowledge,  5O0. 
Book  questions,  328. 
Books,  notices  of,  739. 
Borromeo,  San  Carlo,  733. 
Bobnenberger's  rotaseope,  701. 
Bonn,  university  of,  273. 
Boston,  Public  Library,  3(0. 
Bowditch,  N.,  influence  on  Amer.  science,  005. 
Bowen,  F.,  Metaphysics,  743. 
Bowing  discussed,  107. 
Brazer,  J.,  notice  of,  52. 
Breckenrid^,  R.  J.,  report  by,  488. 
British  India,  school  movement  in,  727.    • 
British  Essayists,  American  edition  of,  746w 
Brooks,  C  on  national  University,  87. 
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Brothen  of  the  Christian  Sohooli,  441. 
Brown,  Jamea,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  906. 
Brownell,  P.  C,  Guide  to  Illustratiou,  744. 
Burgess,  George,  article  by,  563. 
Burke,  Edmund,  on  tixatton  in  schools,  493. 
Burton,  VV.,  e(r«>rt4  for  Home  Ed'n.,  333. 
Butler,  Caleb,  biography  of,  49. 

Cambrid^  Essays,  737. 

California,  common  «ehooIs  in,  1855,359. 

Scbo<il  funds  and  lands,  250. 

Attendance,  259. 

£d  uca  t  i  on  a  I  system,  960. 

Text  books.  260. 

Sectarianism,  260. 

Colleges.  200. 
Cslisthenics,  405,  744. 

Canada,  Lower,  Educational  institution,  728. 
Canada,  Upper,  732 
Carpani,  in  Milan,  723. 
Carpenter,  M.,  on  reform  schools,  231. 
Carfienter,  W.  B.,  on  the  microscope,  739. 
(barter,  J  G.,  labors  of.  21. 
Cart6e,  C.  8.,  on  Physical  Geography,  740. 
Catholic  educational  institutions  in  IT.  8.,  435. 

Collegiate  institutes,  434. 

TheoTogicnl  seminaries,  440. 

Female  academies,  442. 

Free  elenienUry  schools,  443. 
Centralizatiun  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  377. 
Census  of  1840,  55H. 
(Census  of  1850,  477. 
Chaplin,  D.,  notice  of,  52. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  as  teachers,  443. 
Charitable  institutions,  Congress  of,  336 
Charleston,  new  school  policy,  553. 
Chnuvau,  P.  J.  O.,  report  by,  728. 
Chelsea  grammar  school,  677. 
Cbetnistry,  J.  A.  Porter  on,  746. 
Children,  neglected,  464. 

Christian ity,  its  relations  to  public  schools,  567. 
Christian  Brothers,  721, 441. 
t.'icoro,  quoted,  637. 
City  Schools,  20, 5.18. 
Clark,  T.  M.,  article  by,  161. 
Classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  691. 
t/iassifieation  as  an  educational  exercise,  339. 
Classification  of  schools,  458. 
(Cleanliness,  habits  of,  provision  for,  710. 
(Tocburn,  H.,  memorials  by,  646. 
(.'oit,  W.  H.,  681. 
( 'oins,  study  of,  417. 
Colburn,  VV'arren,  mAmoir  ot^  204. 
Coleridge,  S.  T..  extract  from,  102. 
Cole's  voyage  or  life,  548. 
Colleges  m  Cnlifomia,  468. 

Canada,  728.  TSX 

Indiana.  484. 

Kentucky.  4ira. 

Catholic,  in  U.  S.,  435. 
College  words,  by  B.  H.  Hall,  noticed,  743. 
Columbia,  (S.  C.,)  Athon»uin,  735, 
Colburn's  first  lessons.  Influence  of,  21. 
(Villege,  antiquity  of  the  term,  274. 
College  and  university  distinguished,  274,  276. 
Commerce,  history  of,  648. 

A  liberal  profession,  649. 

Peal>ody*s  success  in,  649. 
(^ongregatltm  of  Notre  Dame  of  Montreal,  731. 
('<»nvent  schools,  442. 
Convention  for  school  improven^nt.  21. 

Of  teachers  at  Columbia  hall  in  18.30-19,  23. 
Cooper,  Peter,  tribute  to,  by  Dr.  Leiber,  281. 
('o|)ernican  system,  618. 
(Comparison,  educational  exercise,  329. 
(/oinmon  schiHiU  in  the  iievernl  states,  46.>. 
C.immon  things,  knowledj^e  of.  for  girls,  708. 

Subjects  for  instruction  in,  708. 
Conservatory  of  the  arts  in  Paris,  100. 
Conringios  on  Academic  degrees,  747 
CootenU  of  Number  5.  Vol.  11,  17. 
**  •*       6.        "       257. 
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Competitive  examinatioo,  706. 
Compulsn«7  school  attondaooe,  444. 
Coming,  B.,  donati<}D  to  Dudley  Obser.  608L 
Courtesy  in  deportment,  105. 
Cowdery,  M.  F.,  Moral  LaMona,  by,  743. 
Cretinism,  738. 

Crumdes.  atroeities  regenerated  Europe,  387. 
Crosby,  Alpbeus,  report  by,  541. 
Curriculum  of  architectural  study,  639. 
Curiosity,  office  of,  1 18,  326. 
Curiosity  in  children,  120. 
Curtin.  A.  G.,  report  by,  508. 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  746. 

Danvers,  public  reception  to  Geo.  Peabodv.  642. 
Dana,  J.  D.,  science  and  scientific  schools,  349L 
Dana,  B.,  notice  of,  52. 
Davis,  E.  G.,  sketch  of  W.  Colburn,  290. 
Davis,  J.  B.  C,  address  at  Danvers.  598. 
Degrees,  right  and  wroo^  way  to  give,  391. 

''      academical,  origin  of,  747. 
Delaware,  public  schools  in,  474. 

School-houses,  474. 

Text  books.  474. 

Individual  teaching,  474. 

Want  of  public  interest,  475. 

Teachers,  475. 

Su|iervision,  475. 

Parental  interest,  475. 
Denmark,  719. 

Deportment,  instruction  in,  104. 
DeMfiptive  geometry  for  polvteehnic,  Paris,  191. 
Development  of  faculties,  691. 
District  system  of  or|ranization,  512,  531,  4%. 
Districh,  Dr.,  on  Latin  account,  199. 
Diet  of  a  teacher,  393.  # 

Discipline,  thorongh  mental.  090.      ' 
Difficulties  of  school  improvement,  465.  472. 
Donaldson,  J.  VV.,  on  classical  scholarship,  737. 
D'lsreli,  results  of  reading,  226. 
Drawing,  instruction  in  France,  419. 

Primary  instruction  in,  134. 
Dubuis,  A.,  method  in  teaching  drawing,  421. 
Durgiii,  Clement,  character  and  fate,  3^2. 
Dusselthal  Abbey,  Prussia  reform  school  at«  331. 
Dwight,  M.  A.,  Art,  education  ia,  409,  587. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  Art,  256 
Dunnell,  Mark  IL,  report  by,  49.V 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Blandina,  benefaclioa  of,  ^7. 
Dudley,  Charles  E.,  character  of,  598. 
Dudley  Observatory,  history  of.  592. 
"  **       '   inauguration  of,  588. 

Ecole  des  Cliartes,  Paris,  course  of,  97. 
Edson,  T.,  biography  of  W.  Colburn,  297. 
Educational  association,  the  earliest  formed,  19. 

"  "  national,  23. 

Educational  Tracts,  469. 
Education  defined,  GOO. 
Education,  a  public  duty,  478,  375. 
Education,  physical,  conditions  of  sound,  379. 
Education,  importance  of,  258. 
Education,  intellectual  analysis  of,  115. 
Education,  practical,  needed,  380. 
Education,   refurmniory,  231. 
Educational,  appropriations,  Pruaslan  and  Frencli 

oomjMred,  Xt7. 
Educational  Intelligence),  236,  701. 
Educational  errors,  order  of  teaching,  117. 

Monotony  of  teoching,  120. 

Repressing  observation,  123. 

Memory  over  taught,  385. 
Educational,  revival,  1800-1830,  10. 
Educational  nomenclature  and  index,  240. 
Edwards,  Ninian,  report  by.  479. 
Edwards,  Richard,  memoir  of  Tillinghast,  568. 
Electricity  as  employed  by  science,  358. 
Electrotype  the  gift 'of  sojence,  361. 
Eliot.  S..  the  Scholar  of  the  Past,  738. 
Elocution,  primarv  instruction  in,  137. 
Emerson,  G.  R.,  28. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  English  Traits, 746. 
Enthusiasm  in  a  teacher,  668. 
England,  333,  708. 
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England,  Miti  Bardett  Coutts,  prixe  leheme,  708. 

Plan  of  needle  work  in  St.  Stephen**  achooI,710L 

Agricultural  laborer,  711. 

Lord  Palmeraton^s  addreas,  712. 

Minutes  of  committee  of  council,  714. 

Department  of  icience  and  art,  715. 

Nightingale  fund,  715. 

Eductvtional  appropriation  in  1856,  348L 

Grammar  sohoob,  endowments  of,  343. 
English  language,  defect  in,  117. 

Remains  of  ancient  gender  in,  190. 

Preteritive  vertM  in,  900. 
Enunciation^  136. 

English  mining  school,  benefit  of,  333. 
"    school  system,  change  in,  234. 
Engra%'ing  on  stone,  ancient  art  of,  St57. 
Equality  of  school  privileges,  480. 
Europe,  state  of  education  in,  478. 

'*       Universities  of,  747. 
Evening  schools  in  cities,  463. 
Everett,  E.,  anecdote  of,  politeness  of,  107. 

Gifl  to  Bost'n  Lib'rjr,  communication  in  it,  204. 

On  normal  schools,  494. 
*^       use  of-  astronomy,  604. 
*'       Peabody*s  reception,  647. 
Examinations,  Lawrence  scientific  school,  91. 

Entrance  to  Polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  176. 
Exercise,  what  for  teachers,  394. 

Faculties,  intellectual,  analysis  of,  115. 

Felton,  C.  C,  on  modern  Greek  literature,  103. 

Female  Education,  defect  in,  693. 

Female  teachers. 

Female  edu.  institutions,  Catholic,  in  V.  S.,  442. 

Fire,  how  subdued  by  science,  355. 

F?tch,  G.  W.,  Physical  Geography,  740. 

Florence,  description  of,  618. 

Food,  teachers  need  a  good  supply  of,  132. 

Forestry  school  of.  France,  99. 

Form,  primary  instruction  in,  132. 

Fowler,  W.  6.,  English  grammar,  739. 

France,  higher  special  schools  in,  93. 

Educational  appropriations    compared    with 
Prussian,  337. 

Educational  "        in  1853, 339. 

Appropriation  for  Univ.,  1853  and  *55,  339. 

SMonaary  expenses  cump.,  with  Prussia,  341 

Primary  "  "  •*  "       344. 

Normal  '»  "  "  "        346. 

Scientific  schools  in    *'  '*         **       368. 

Drawing,  in  schools  of,  419. 

Budget  of  public  instruction,  717. 

Special  rewards  to  teachers,  718. 

Schools  in  Algiers,  718. 

School  at  Athens,  08. 
Fr5ebel,  Frederick,  infant  gardens,  notice  of,  449. 
Fred'k,  Wm.  IIL,  and  university  of  Berlin, 271. 
Free  schools  for  the  poor,  Catholic. 
Free  high  schools,  how  to  establish,  647. 
Furoess,  Dr.,  character  of  W.  Colbum,  299. 

Galileo,  tribute  to.  by  Everett,  618. 
Galvanism  as  develojied  by  science,  360. 
Gannet,  Dr.,  choracter  of,  W.  Colbum,  299. 
Gas,  effect  of,  on  binding,  213. 
Geometry,  analytical,  programme,  188. 
Geometry,  descriptive,  programme,  191. 
Gems,  59. 

Gender,  remains  of,  in  English,  199. 
Genoa.  fema!e  training  scliool,  721. 

Public  elementary,         **        721. 

Infant  asylum,  "        721. 

Technical  school,  '*         721. 

Real  school,  722. 
Georgia,  common  schools  in,  477. 

More  education  needed,  477. 

Difficulties  to  overcome,  478. 

State  supervision,  478. 
Girb,  high  school  for,  in  Boston,  90,  663. 
Gillespie,  W.  M.,  article  by,  177. 
Gilmon,  D.  C,  article  by,  93. 
Oilman  E.  S.,  article  by,  337. 
Globes  in  school,  536, 733. 
Goodyear,  C,  370. 


Gould.  B.  A.,  Oration  on  Amer*n  Univer'y,  285^ 

Address  at  Albany,  500. 
Government  and  education,  416.  477,  490. 
Gradation  of  schools  in  cities,  455,  689,471. 

Evils  from  want  of,  457,  5i3,  081. 

Principles  of,  458. 

Inciting  influence  of,  667. 

Legal  provision  respecting,  459. 

Extent  to  be  carried,  460,  689. 
Grammar  schools  in  graded  schools,  690. 
Grammar  school,  English,  scope  of.  341. 

• "  *°       endowments  of,  343. 

Grant,  S.  H.,  on  European  public  libraries,  212. 
Greece,  educational  condition  of,  724. 
Greek  language,  modern,  103. 
Greece,  parent  of  the  first^niversity,  285. 

Founder  of  the  latent  '*  2<>3. 

Modern  literature  of, 
Grinnell  dt  Peabody.  aid  to.  Dr.  Kane,  653. 
Groton  Academy,  49. 
Grimke,  T.  S.,  plan  of  reading,  230. 
Grimshaw.  A.  il.,  report  by,  474. 
Gulliver,  J.  P.,  address  at  Norwich,  673. 

Circular  on  a  Free  High  School,  Wi. 
Gymnasia,  German,  scom  of,  341. 

Endowments  of,  342. 
Gyroscope,  cut  and  account  of,  238,  iUl. 

^*  experiments  and  explanations  of,  701. 

Gymnastic  purpose  of  education,  691. 
Gymnastic  exercises, 

Habits,  personal,  of  teachers,  301. 

Haldeman,  S.  S.,  on  Notional  University,  87. 

Hnll,  E.  B.,  character  of.  W.  Culburn,  298. 

Hall,  B.  H.,  college  words,  743. 

Hammond,  C,  hist,  of  Lawrence  Academy,  49. 

Harshness  in  instruction,  393. 

Hayward,  J.,  character  of,  A.  Colborn,  296. 

Health,  a  condition  of  success  in  study,  137. 

*'    of  teachers  and  pupils,  399. 
Hentz,  C.  L.,  extract,  395. 
High  school  iQ  public  system,  462,  667,  539. 

Studies  of,  462. 

Necessity  for,  684. 

Endowed,  68d,  669. 
Hillard,  6.  S.,  history  of  Boston  Library,  203. 
Hillard,  G.  S.,  first  class-book,  745. 
Holbnwk,  J.,  mode  of  teaching,  320. 
Holland,  revision  of  school  system,  719. 
Home  education,  333,  512,  6iO. 
Honduras,  educational  condition,  236 
Holbrook  and  lyceum  system,  19. 
Howe,  S.  G.,  moflern  Greek  language,  193. 
Hubbs,  P.  K.,  report  by,  259. 
Hunt.  Ex.  Governor,  address  by.  508. 
Humboldt,  VV.,  and  university  of  Berlin,  272. 

Idiots  training  and  teaching,  145. 
Idiots,  theory  of  training,  148. 
Illustrations,  Willistun  Seminary,  173. 

Gyroscope,  238,  701. 

Dudley  Observatory,  595. 

Norwich  free  arademy,  696. 
''       graded  school,  698. 
**        primary  school,  700. 
Illinois,  common  schools  in,  479. 

Educational  statistics,  479. 

School  law,  479. 
Imperial  College  of  France,  notice  of,  93. 

School  of  records,  Puriii,  7] 7. 
Index  to  proceedings  of  Am.  Institute,  241. 
India,  British,  educational  movement  in,  727. 
Indiana  common  schools,  480. 

Progress  of  system,  48d. 

Equalitv  of  privileges,  480. 

New  scDoul-houses,  4bl. 

Tax  payers,  481. 

Principles  of  system,  481. 

Free  school  fur  six  months,  481. 

Township  trustees,  482. 

I'eachers*  Iiittitutes,  482. 

Small  distriru,  482. 

Township  libraries,  483. 

School  Journal,  484. 
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Indiana,  aeadeinie*  in,  485. 

I'reiniuRM  for  plans  of  school-houMt,  485. 

Bible  a  t«xt-book.  485. 

Swamp  lands,  485. 

School  funds,  486. 

School  taxes,  486. 

Hopes  for  the  futare,  487. 

State  Teachers'  Ass.iciatioo,  734. 
Individual  teaching,  474. 
Individuality  of  pupils,  381. 
Industrial  school.  Nassau,  coarM  of^  447. 
Infant  gardens,  Frdebel's  scheme  ot,  499l 
Instruction,  purpose  of,  112. 

Primary,  details  of,  130. 

Spirit  of,  J-Zl. 

Anecdote  of.  32fl.  *   ' 

Harshness  in,  ^5. 
Institutes,  see  Teachers^  Inxtitwles. 
lutellectual  faculties,  analysis  of,  115. 

**        universal  culture  of,  713. 
International  exchange,  '^M. 
Intermediate  school  in  graded  system,  4QS,600. 
Interrogation,  office  of,  325. 
Irregularity  of  school  attendance,  485,  504, 553. 
Ireland,  report  of  commissioners,  716. 

Expenditures  for  education,  716. 

Agricultural  education,  716. 
Italy,  schools  in  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  721. 
Itard,  experiment  on  boy  of  Aveyruo,  146. 

Jackson,  W.  L.,  report  by,  557. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  259,  467. 

Jesuits  as  teachers,  437. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  remarks  on  Milton,  66. 

Johuson,  W.  R.,  rotascopc,  701. 

Kane,  Dr.,  Arctic  expedition,  653. 
Kent,  B.,  character  of  W.  Colburn,  293. 
Kentucky,  public  schools,  488. 

Progress  of  system,  488. 

Work,  to  be  done,  4d9. 

Office  of  superintendent,  490. 

Improvident  legislation,  491. 

Time,  requisite  to  perfect,  491. 

System,  adapted  to  circumstances,  401. 

Superior  education,  492. 

Common  schools  not  neoessarityfree,  493. 

Condition  of  schools  in  1855,  493. 

Popular  vote  on  taxation,  4U3. 

Number  of  tax  payers,  410. 

Want  of  Normal  schools,  494. 

Provision  for  educating  teaciiers,  494. 

School  funds,  489. 

Destitution  of  funds,  489. 
Knowledge,  real,  character  of,  125,  389. 
Kinder — Garten,  45U. 
Kingsbury,  John,  650. 
Kyrle,  John,  the  Man  of  Ross,  650. 
Languages,  study  of,  691. 
Large  schools,  classification  of,  456,  471,  483. 
I.«atin,  probable  early  accents  of.  198. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  bequest  to  Boston  LIbr's,  S(X). 
Lawrence  Academy,  gifts  to,  41. 

History  of.  49. 

Trustees,  1793-1800,  51. 

Principals  of,  53. 

Eminent  graduates,  54. 

Jubilee  festival  of  1854,  55. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  gifts  U>  Ijawrence  Acad.,  46. 
Ijawrence,  Samuel,  biography  of,  34. 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  442. 
Lawrence  scientific  school,  examination  in,  91. 
Lawrence,  William,  biographical  sketch  of,  33. 
l^aval,  University  of,  7:S. 
Learning  not  to  he  despised,  713. 
Lectures  on  education,  470,  478,  479,  406,  511, 

530.549. 
lessons,  how  to  lie  assigned,  661. 
Leyden,  University  of,  origin  of,  369. 
Leiber,  K.fOn  American  muniHcence,  S81. 
"         on  meaning  of  Athenieum,  735. 
Librartec,  memoirs  of,  by  £.  Edwards,  310. 

European,  S.  H.,  Grant's  reiiort  on,  212. 

European,  table  of  principal,  314. 


Libraries,  eir^.ulating,  London,  ootioe  of,  313. 

In  graded  schools,  408. 
Libbey,  M.,  punctuality  as  a  teacher,  GSO, 
Libraries,  district^  483,  536. 

township,  483. 
Light,  OS  developM  and  emplo^  by  acieace,  356. 
LiDrarr,  public  in  Boatoa  ;  history  of,  SOS. 

Usefulness  of,  204. 

Organization  of,  209. 

Free,  Liverpool,  notice  of,  313. 

Of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris,  notice,  313. 

Royal,  Berlin,  notice  of.  313. 
Literature  of  education,  737.  ^ 

Long,  6.,  Atlas  of  Classical  Geographv,  739L 
Louisiana,  system  of  public  schools,  443. 

Expenditures  for,  4f3. 

Improvement  in,  473. 

New  school  law  required,  473. 
Love,  Hope  and  Patience,  power  of,    lOS. 
Lowell,  N.C.,  Seed  Grain.  743. 
Lower  Canada,  educational  institutiooo,  738. 

8u})erior  schools,  728. 

Secondary     '*       729. 

Primary        "       738. 

Female  education,  731. 

Libraries,  729. 
Lyceums,  origin  of,  19. 
Lyeea,  French,  scope  of,  341. 

**  ** .    endowmenta  of,  343. 

**  '•     drawing  in,  434. 

Mann,  Horace,  663. 

May,  S.  J.,  on  revival  of  education,  30. 

Marcy,  Virgil,  on  distribution  of  public  lands,  20 

Maine,  common  schools  in,  495. 

Progress  of  schools,  495. 

Statistics  for  1855,  495. 

School  attendance,  495. 

Teachers,  496. 

School  money,  496. 

School-houses,  496. 

Small  districts,  496. 

Graded  schools,  496. 

Public  high  school,  497. 

Supervision,  497. 

Printed  re|K>rta,  407. 

Teachers*  convention,  407. 

Lectures  on  education,  406. 

Normal  schools,  498. 

Duty  of  universal  education,  408. 
Maiden,  E.  A.,  on  Universities,  747. 
Manners,  on  teaching,  103. 
Massachusetts,  common  schools,  499. 

Condition  in  1855,490. 

State  normal  school.  499. 

State  scholarships,  499. 

Unmasonable  hopes,  500. 

Limitation  of  teachers'  power;  500. 

Education  beyond  school-room,  501. 

Domestic  discipline,  503. 

Popular  literature,  5(0. 

Hasty  legislation.  503. 

School  beoks,  503. 

School-housea,  503. 

School  apparatus,  503. 

Promise  of  the  State,  504. 

Regular  attendance.  504,  509. 

Deficiencjr  of  moral  training,  505. 

Mistakes  in  discipline,  505. 

Failure  in  government,  505. 

Highest  success  in  government,  506. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  506. 

Statistics  for  1855,  507. 

Educational  expenditures,  507. 

Perfection  not  reached^  508. 

Inequality  of  school  privilegw,  506. 

Length  of  school  term,  506. 

Committees,  508. 

Boarding  round,  508. 

Change  of  trustoes,  506. 

Truancy,  509. 

American  Institute  of  Instraction,  509. 

School  Journal,  509. 
Mathematics,  as  mental  gymooitios,  091. 
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Blathem&tiot,  required  in  Pari*  Poly.  Seh.,  177. 

Hathawi,  J.  D.,  report  by,  493. 

Maurr,  H.  T.,  physical  geography  of  tea,  740. 

Mc  £lli|;ott,  J.  N.f  remark*  oo  relif  ioiu  iiwt.,  100. 

Mc  Donoash  bequeai,  796. 

Mc  Gill  College,  731. 

Means,  J.,  biography  of,  49. 

Meiner's  history  of  universities,  747. 

Measure,  primary  instruction  in,  13*2* 

Mechanical  Paradox,  S36, 701. 

Mechanic  institutions,  21,714. 

Merit  roll  in  schools,  661. 

Memminger,  C.  G.,  speech  by,  553. 

Meronnr  over-taught,  385. 

Method,  necessity  of,  114. 

Michigan,  common  schools  in,  510. 

Taxation  for  schools,  510. 

Statistics  of       '*       510. 
Milan,  infant  asylum,  733. 

Elementary  schools,  7:22. 

Training  sehcwls,  7S3. 

Real  schools,  734. 
Mills,  Caleb,  report  by,  480. 
Middlesex  county  teachers'  association,  10. 
Minor  morals  of  the  school-room,  659. 
Minutes  of  committee  of  council  on  educa.*  714. 
/    Milton,  John,  biographical  sketch,  61.  ••^ 
/  Account  of  his  traveb,  02. 

(  Tractate  on  education,  76. 

\         Pr.  JohiniOn  on,  66. 
\        Rer.  J.  Mitford,  on,  68. 
\     Defensio  secunda,  extract, 
^fining  school,  Paris,  Fr.  99. 
^  ••        Alais,  *'  99. 

^        Bt.  Etienne,  Fr.  99. 
*'        EngUnd.  benefit  of,  333. 
Mitford,  J.,  remarks  on  Milton,  68. 
Modern  Greek  language,  1U3. 
Morse,  S.  E.,  3G0. 
Monotony,  evils  of,  119. 
Moor,  Henry,  notice  of,  33. 
Moral  culture,  471. 
Moral  and  religious  inflhictton,  remarka  on,  153. 

In  Willistnn  8eminary,176. 

"  Norwich  Free  Academy,  093. 
Morning,  description  of,  634. 
Motley,  J.  D.,  Dutch  republic,  746. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.  J.,  on  English  Min.  Sch.,  233. 
Music,  primary  instruction  in,  135. 

Nassau,  Duchy  of;  educational  system,  444. 

Primary  education,  444. 

Teachers*  training,  A;e.,  444. 

Supervision.  445. 

Secondary  education,  445.  • 

Superior  **         446. 

Special  *«  440. 

Industrial,  (apprenticeship,)  447. 
National  University,  86. 
Natural  science,  early  study  of,  131. 

Value  of,  135. 

Instruction  in,  133. 
Needle  work,  plan  of  teaching,  710. 
New  Castle  County,  Del.,  schools  in.  474. 
New  England,  state  of  common  sohools  in,  478. 
New  Hampshire,  common  schools  in,  510. 

Teachers*  Institute,  511,  514. 

County  commissioners,  511,  515. 

Distri^  system,  513. 

Small  schools,  513. 

Length  of  schools,  513. 

Chancre  of  teachers,  713. 

Female  teachers,  713. 

Parental  visits,  713. 

Home  influence,  713. 

Town  ooromittee,  713. 

District  committee,  713. 

School-houses,  713,  515. 

Want  of  graded  schools,  713. 

Private  schools,  713. 

Academies,  714. 

Subjects  of  instruction,  715. 

State  Normal  lebool,  715. 


State  Teachers'  Association,  715. 

School  Journal,  715. 

School  morals,  715. 

School  libraries,  716. 

School  register,  716. 

School  returns,  716. 
New  Jersey,  common  schools  in  1855,  517. 

Statistics  of,  5. 

Progress,  517. 

State  Normal  school,  517. 

Institutes.  517. 

Webster's  dictionary,  517. 

Reports  of  committees,  517. 
New  Orleans,  public  schools  of,  473. 
New  York,  public  instructions,  518. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  734. 

SUtistics  fur  1855.  5ia 

Educational  expend itiires,  536. 

Inaccurate  returns,  518. 

State  school  tax,  518. 

Union  or  city  free  schools,  519,  534. 

Education  of  teachers,  590. 

State  Normal  school,  530. 

More  Nonnal  schools  needed,  530. 

Teachers*  departments  in  Academy,  590. 

Institutes,  531. 

Certificate  of  attendance  at  Institutes,  530. 

Change  of  teachers,  5S3. 

Diminution  of  supply  of  good  teachers,  SSS. 

School  Journals,  533. 

College  and  academies,  533. 

Institution  for  the  blind,  583. 

Deaf  mutes,  584. 

Indians.  584. 

Supervision,  584^  535. 

County  commissioners,  535. 

Amendments  of  school  laws,  586. 
Normal  schools,  first  suggestion  of,  31. 

In  Conn.,  condition  and  success  of  1855-6, 261. 

In  Prussia,  346,  347. 

Englnnd,  715. 

Scotland,  716. 

Ireland,  716. 

France,  717. 

Italy,  731. 

Connecticut,  469. 

Kentucky,  404. 

Massachusetts,  499. 

New  Jersey.  617. 

New  York,  530 

Ohio.  533. 

Rhode  Island,  547. 

Canada,  733. 

In  Louisiana,  recommended,  478. 

In  Maine,  498. 

"  Georgia,  478. 

*'  New  Hampshire,  575. 
Netherlands.  360. 
Nightingale  fund,  715. 
North  Carolina,  common  schools,  537. 

Conditions  of  success,  537. 

Want  of  tnftirmation,  537. 

Teachers,  537. 

Annual  examination,  588. 

Record  of  teachers,  standing,  538. 

Teachers*  library  association,  539. 

School  books,  539. 

Lectures,  539. 

Importance  of  oommon  schools,  530. 

StatistioB,  530. 
Norton,  J.  P.,  scientific  agriculture,  745. 
Norway,  educational  movements  in,  730. 
Norwich,  history  of  education  in,  074. 

Plans  of  school-houses,  605. 
"  free  academy,  689. 

"  free  aeademv,  696. 

**  grammar  school,  698. 

**  primary  school,  700. 

Norwich  free  academy,  665. 

Origin  of,  689,  684. 

Inauguration  of,  671. 

Courses  of  study,  600 

Addresws  a^  m. 
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Plans  of,  fl06. 
Number,  primary  instmetion  ia,  133. 

Oblatet.  an  order  of  te•che^^  436. 

Olmsted,  D.,  one  of  orif  iiiators  of  Normal  school 

21. 
Oxford  Essays,  737. 

Oxford,  university,  commemoration  at,  235. 
Oriental  languages,  school  of,  97. 
O'Brien,  W.  B.,  letter  on  Greece,  724. 
Observation,  a  natural  tendency,  121. 

How  to  train  to,  317. 
Oloott,  T.  B.,  donation  by^603 
Onder  of  exercises,  1H2, 185,  188,  188,640. 

In  Catholic  colleges  in  United  States,  437. 
Official  exposition  of  common  schools,  4S5. 
Ohio,  oommon  schools  in,  1455,531. 

Organization^  531. 

Plans  of  improvement,  531. 

Abolition  or  district  system,  53L 

School  architecture,  532. 

Examination  of  teachers,  532. 

Normal  schools,  533. 

Institutes,  533. 

Supervision,  534. 

Visiting  agents  and  feetaiers,  534. 

Course  of  study,  534. 

Noo-atlendanoe,  535. 

Irregular  attendance,  535. 

Apparatus,  536. 

School  Libraries,  536. 

Gradation  of  sefaools,  538. 

Public  High  School.  530. 

Home  education,  540. 

Patience  in  teachers,  102. 
Parental  interest  in  schools,  470,  475,  512,  548. 
Pandects,  study  of,  287. 
Paris,  university  of,  ^86. 

Parents  should  pay  towards  education  of  chil- 
dren, 489. 

Educational  duty  of,  963.  335 
Pnlmer,  Dr.,  on  Warren  Colburn,  209. 
Peabody,  George,  public  reception  to,  6451 

Address  by,  M4,  645. 

International  services,  65. 

Commercial  success,  655. 

Educational  benefactions,  658. 

Arctic  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane,  G53. 
Peabody  Institute,  653. 
Peck  Library,  in  Norwich  Academy,  688. 
Perseverance  in  school  improvement,  406. 
PesUlozxi,  life  of,  by  Raumes,  738. 
Pensions  to  aged  teachers,  445,  733. 
Persia,  military  college,  727. 
Perceptive  faculties,  education  of,  113,  117. 

Analvsis,  116. 
Pennsylvania,  common  schools  in  1865,  54i. 

Magnitude  of  system,  541. 

Past  defects,  54L 

Law  of  1854, 541. 

County  Superintendeney,  542: 

Want  of  competent  teachers,  542. 

Efibrts  to  elevate  the  profession,  548. 

State  Normal  schools,  542. 

Institutes,  543. 

School-houses,  543. 

Sutistics,  543. 

State  teachers'  association,  734. 
Phillips,  J.,  donation  by,  206. 
Philli|)s,  J.  H.,  report  by,  517. 
Philbrick,  J.  D.,  retwrt  by,  261. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  origin  of,  265. 
Philological  contributions  by  Prof.  Gibbs,  198. 
Physical  education  of  women,  400. 
Pillans,  J.,  contributions  to  education,  737. 
Pierce,  B.,  on  national  university,  88 
Politenfss  in  a  teacher,  103. 
Polytechnic  schools,  177. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  on  religion  in  pub.  schools,  154. 

Reading,  210,  221,  223,  224. 
Pope,  Alexander,  on  the  Man  of  Ross,  650. 
Portrait  of  William  Lawrence,  33. 
•  Warren  Colburn,  294. 


Portrait  of  Nicholas  Tlllingfaast,  568. 

Porter,  J.  A.,  principles  of  chemistry,  111. 

Prescott,  O..  notice  of,  58. 

Prcteritive  verbs  in  English,  200. 

Primary  education,  113. 

Printed  reports  of  school  committee,  550. 

Primary  scliools  in  eities,  460,  690. 

**  **       room  and  plav-groand  460. 

*'  **       furniture  for,  1^. 

**  **       course  of  study,  461, 690. 

Pronunciation,  136. 

Prussia,  educational  appropriations  in,  337. 
Pract.  science,  first  suggestion  of  schools  for.  21. 
Prises,  for  teaching  common  things  to  girls,  73d. 
Prospectus  of  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.  lor  1857,  74& 
Public  schools  in  (J.  S.,  condition  of,  257. 

Alabama,  257. 

California,  259. 

Connecticut,  201. 

Delaware,  474.  ^"^ 

Georgia,  477, 

Illinois,  479. 

Indiana,  480. 

Kentucky,  488. 

Louisiana,  473. 

Maine.  495. 

Massachusetts,  499. 

Michigan,  5 JO. 

New  York,  518. 

New  Hampshire,  511. 

New  Jersey,  517. 

North  Carolinc^  527. 

Ohio,  531. 

Pennsylvania,  541. 

Rhode  Island,  544. 

South  Carolina,  553. 

Virginia,  557. 

Duchy  of  Nassau,  719. 

Norway,  719. 

Denmark,  719. 
Punctuality,  examples  of.  in  teachers,  659. 
Putnam.  Oliver,  donation  by,  685. 
Putnam  Free  School,  6il. 
Public  interest  in  schools,  465,  467,  475. 
Public  grammar  schools  of  England,  341. 
Public  lands  for  education,  20. 
Punctual  attendance  of  pupils,  661. 
Pusey,  E.  B.,  on  collegiate  teaching,  737. 

Quebec,  seminary  of,  729. 
Questions  and  answers— universities,  747. 
Uuestions,  printed,  326. 

Questions  of  boundary  settled  by  astronomy,  613. 
Questions  of  children,  326. 
Modewf  answering,  337. 

Rand,  M.,  on  Warren  Colburn.  313. 
Rate-bills,  or  tuition  to  be  jwid  by  teachers. 
Randall,  S.  S.,  on  religious  education,  156. 
Ravaisson,  T.,  report  on  drawing  by,  419. 
Rathbono,  I.  F.,  donation  by,  604. 
Real  Schools.  338. 

Recke,  Count,  and  reform  schools,  231. 
Reading,  hints  on,  215. 

Definition  of,  215. 

Objects  and  advantages  of,  316. 

Im{)ortence  of,  216. 

Choice  of,  219. 

System  for.  221. 

Thinking  with,  222. 

Social  rlass  for,  223. 

Repetition  ond  review  of,  824. 

For  young  ladies,  237. 
Reid,  D.  M.,  article  by,  639. 

*'        "       labors  in  sanitary  reform,  641. 
Reformatory  education  at  Dusselthal,  231. 
Religion  and  public  schools,  d'seussion  on,  152. 

Article  bv  Bishop  Burgess,  562. 
Rensellear  Institute  at  Troy,  21. 
Rendu,  B.,  on  educa.  expenses  in  France  and 

Prussia,  337. 
Requisites  for  a  good  public  school,  476. 
Revival  of  education,  by  S.  J.  May,  20 
Rhode  Island,  public  schools,  544. 
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R.  Island  expenses  nad  statistics  for  1855,  544. 

Signs  of  progress,  544. 

Necessity  for  greater  effort,  545. 

(Onuses  of  at>senteeisin,  545. 

Kemedies  fur  irregulur  attendanco,  545. 

'I'uwn  inanngement,  546. 

District  maniigeaieut,  540. 

Erroneous  returns,  546. 

Teachers*  Institutes,  546. 

State  Normal  school,  547 

Cuuoty  luspectovB,  547. 

Parental  cooperation,  548. 

Adurnmeats  uf  school-housea,  M8. 

Lectures,  549. 

Text-books,  549. 

Printed  reports,  550. 

Mural  instruction,  551. 

Books  of  reference,  5.SJ. 

Public  schools  in  despotisms,  552. 

Kducatiun  to  be  given,  552. 

School  Journal,  S&i, 
Rhetoric,  guiids  of,  746. 
llice,  V.  M.,  report  by,  518. 
Roads  and  bridges,  school  of,  100. 
Russell,  William,  early  labors  of^  21. 

Article  by.  113,317. 

Exercises  in  words,  720. 
Ruraia,  307,  720. 
Uyerson,  E.,  re|)ort  by,  733. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  see  Statistic'*. 
Snrcasni  in  discipline  to  be  avoided,  657. 
Saviguys  history  of  University  of  Bulogua,747. 
Saxony,  scientihe  schools  in,  367. 
Scholarships,  499. 
Schoois,  agricultural,  96,  716. 
Architectural,  635. 
Blind,  523. 
Com  mere  ial.  7. 
Comnron,  4<>5. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  523. 
Denominational,  468. 
Drawing,  715,  716. 
Engineering,  7 18. 

Evening,  716.  _ 

Temule,  21.  485. 
Forestry,  99,  467,  7ia 
Free.  4  <9, 480. 
Industrial,  716. 
Language,  718. 
Military,  718,  727. 
Mining,  99,  367. 
Naval  and  navigatioo,  715,  T2L 
Normal,  338. 
Ornhao.  338,  526. 
Polvtechnic,  367. 
Real.  728,  724. 
Scientific  284,  367. 
Sunday,  723. 
Technical,  722. 
I'rade,  98. 
Workhouse,  716. 
Shakspeare,  275. 

Suoll,  E.  8.,  article  on  gyroscope,  701. 
School  architecture,  467,  548. 
School  attendance,  467,  509, 545. 
School  books,  remarks  on,  468,  478. 
School  funds  and  expenses  in  Alabama,  46.^. 

**  California.  467. 

<^nnecticut,  472. 
Illinois,  479. 
Indiana,  48(}. 
Kentucky,  489. 
Maine,  495,  496. 
Mass.,  597. 
**  "  Michigan,  510. 

N.  H.,  516. 
"  '*  N.  Jersey,  517. 

New  York,  526. 
N.  Carolina,  530. 
-         -  "  Peno.,  543. 

**  '*  "  R.  Uland.544. 

Virginia,  557. 
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School  houses  in  Alabama,  466. 

"  Connecticut,  470. 

"  Delaware,  474. 

Indiana.  481,  485,  487 
Maine,  495,  496. 
New  Ilam|ishiro,  573,  575,  576. 
Pennsylvania,  523. 
Sweden.  720. 
.     "  Nurwicli,  795. 

"  England, 

School  Journals,  470,  484,  509, 515, 522,  552. 
School  laws,  remarks  oo,  468,  478, 491, 503, 519, 

526,  531.  Ml. 
School  lands,  468,  485. 
School  officers,  482. 
School  taxes,  493,  486,  499,  518, 557. 
School  term,  47 L,  491,  500,  4H8. 
Science,  general  diffusion  uf,638. 
Science  and  art,  284,  see  art. 
Science  and  scientific  schools,  349. 
Scieniitic  culturo,  365. 

Scotland,  jepust  of  Com.  of  Gen.  Assembly,  706. 
Sears,  Barn  as,  report  by,  499. 
Senses,  early  training  of,  131. 
Secondary  Schools,  461. 
Sectarianism,  260. 

Sedgwick,  on  reading  for  j^oung  ladies,  227. 
Self-education  and  books.  560. 
Soruin,  S.,  article  by,  145. 

Labors  in  behalf  of  idiocy,  148. 
Seminaries,  theological,  440. 
Sicord,  AbbQ,  145, 
Sigimrney,  L.  U^  677. 
SiTjestroin,  P.  A^,  labors  in  Sweden,  720. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  443. 
Sherman,  F.  W  ,  report  by,  510. 
Shekel  in  art,  410. 

Sheppard,  T.,  Constitutional  Text-book,  175. 
Sherwin,  T.,  on  W.  Colburn*s  teaching,  306. 
Sleep,  attention  to,  392. 
Smith,  Miss  Sally,  676. 
Small  districts,  512. 
Small  schools,  480.  512. 
Socialitise,  in  Catholic  colleges,  440. 
Social  condition  of  laboring  classes,  711,  714. 
South  Carolina  free  schools,  563. 
Defects  of  system,  553. 
Failure  of  system,  553. 
New  imlicy,  554. 
Speciitl  education,  98.  t 

Spence^  C.  A.,  803. 
^te,  duty  of,  in  respect  to  education,  465, 478, 

490,  492, 552,  504 
State  scholarships  in  Maia.,  409,  507. 
State  schools  and  religions  instruction,  560. 
Statistics  of  scJiools  in  Connecticut,  472. 

Georgia,  477. 
Illinois,  479. 
Indiana,  486. 
Kentucky,  493. 
Maine.  405. 
**  Massacliusetts,  507 

"  Michigan.  510. 

**  New  Hampshire,  516. 

New  Jersey,  517. 
*•  North  Carolina,  530. 

*'  "  Pennsylvania,  543, 

Rhode  bland,  544. 
Virffiuia,  557.     • 
St  Marv^s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  440. 
Stiles,  W.  H.,  speech  by,  477. 
Subdue  and  have  dominion  by  science,  352. 
Sunday  school,  first  in  tlie  world,  723 
Supplementary  schools.  462. 
Su|ierior  education,  49^ 
Supervision  of  schoois,  474,  497,  506, 512,  524. 
Superintendent  of  public  schools,  when  first  ap* 
pointed,  20. 
Report  of,  in  Alabama,  465. 

California,  467.  i^ 

Connecticut,  460. 
Illinois,  470. 
Indiana,  480. 
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Report  of,  in  Kentucky,  488. 

'*  Maine,  4115. 

"  Mavachiuetta,  409. 

"  Miohigan,  5JU. 

**  New  Hampshire,  510. 

*'  New  Jeney,  517. 

♦*  New  York,  518. 

"  North  Carolina,  5S7. 

"  Ohio,  531. 

**  PenoBylvania,  541. 

"  Rhode  Iilaod,  554. 

Sweden,  school  movements  in,  790. 
I>r.  SiljeslrOm,  labors  iu,  7Stt. 
Donations  to  improve  dwellings  of  poor,  720. 

Taste  in  designs  in  the  eountrv.  want  of,  371. 
Tate,  T.,  Natural  Philosophy,"  742. 
Taxation  and  education,  457,481, 493. 
Tax-payers  in  Indiana,  481. 

Kentucky,  4U3. 
Tax  for  schools  and  education,  493,  518,  557. 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  on  religious  education,  167. 
Teachers'  Association  in  Alabama,  734. 
Delaware,  474. 
Indisna,  734. 
Massachusetts,  509. 
New  York,  734. 
North  Carolina,  529. 
Ohio,  734. 
Pennsylvania,  734. 
Virginia,  735. 
Wisconsin,  735. 
Teachers,  constant  change  of,  457,  506,  SS2. 
"  education  of,  478,  494,  500,  533.  543. 

"  oompensatioo,  »ee  StaUslics,  376. 

"  successful  examples  of,  3&iO,  633. 

*•  health  of,  399. 

Teachers*  Institutes  in  Connecticut,  469. 
*'  ■'  Indiana,  482. 

Maine,  497. 
"  "  Massachusetts,  506. 

"  "  New  Hampshire,  510. 

"  "  New  Jersey,  517. 

*♦  "  New  York,  521. 

"  North  Carolina,  539. 

Ohio,  533. 
*'  Pennsylvania,  543. 

'*  Rhode  Island,  546. 

Telescope,  609. 
Tenney,  J.,  report  by,  5J0. 
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